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Omnes homines artem medicam ndfle oportet.——Sapientiz cogni- 
tionem medicine forerem ac contubernalem effe puto. 
i) Hippocrates; 


Primoque medendi fcientia, fapientie par habebatur. — Rationa- 
lem quidem pute medicinam effe debere. CELsus. 
Quemadmodum fanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, omnifque . 
felicitatis fundamentum eft, ita fcientia vite ac fanitatis tuende 
omnium nobiliflima,omnibufque hominibus commendatiflima effe 
_debet. : Horrmann. 


Pr) 


TO 


Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


SIR, 
$ iia Domestic MepicineE having been 


honoured, on its firft appearance, with the 
| patronage of your learned and worthy Predeceffor, 
the late Sir Joun Prinexe, I beg leave, in a 
more improved ftate, to dedicate it to you, asa 
{mall but fincere teftimony of that veneration and 
efteem with which I have long beheld the man 
who, born to eafe and affluence, had refolution to 
encounter the dangers of unknown feas and diftant 
climes, in purfuit of ufeful Science ; and whofe 
conftant object has been. to render that Science 
fubfervient to the happinefs and civilization of 
Society. 
I have the honour to be, with great refped, 
SIR, | : 
Your moft obedient Servant, 
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- ADVERTISEMENT 
TO 


THIS EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


Tur learned and elegant ArsuTHNOT feems to have 
thought it a matter of no fmall complaint, that an au- 
thor, after having written a book, fhould be obliged to 
write ‘another to explain it, Yet, in the difcuffion of 
fubjects which immediately concern the health and hap- 
pinefs of the human fpecies, it is of importance to leave 
hothing obfcure or doubtful, but to place every truth in 
fo ftrong and clear a light, as to prevent the poftibility 
of the leaft ‘mifconception or miftake: 

Befides, with whatever induftry and exaétnefs a me- 
dical writer may prepare his firft effays for the public 
eye, he will find, in the courfe of farther practice, many 
things’ to correct; others to illuftrate, and, perhaps, 
fome Valuable difcoveries to introduce. The art or 
feience, of which ‘he'tteats, is in a perpetual progrefs to 
perfection.” Tf his writings do not breathe the “fame 
fpirit, “it is pin that’ he’ is either too proud to retract 
former érrors, ‘or too indolent to avail himfelf of new 
obfervations and experiments. 

“As gratitude alfo’ is fappofed to be a greater fpur to 
: éxertion than even reafon itfelf, I have a ftill more 
powerful’ motive than any of the preceding, for ufing 
74 iB; 42 my 
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my beft endeavours to make every new edition of this 
work more worthy of the public favour. It has met 
with the moft Aattering reception in every part of the 
Britith empire ; and fome writers of the firft medical 
eminence in Europe have enlarged the {phere of its po- 
polarity, by tranfigting it into ‘the languages of their re- 
{peétive countries. 1 feel the full force of fo ftrong an 
incitement, to redouble my..efforts, and, as far as I am 
able, to make improvement keep pace with the rapid 
extenfion of fuch liberal patronage,» 788 

But, while my warmeft acknowledgments are due to 
my generous. friends, I mutt not omit taking. notice < of 
fome obligations I am. under to my ad verfaries alfo, _ On 
my firft attempt to give a familiar form to ‘medical ad- 
vice, and to explain, what every “body. onght. fo kaow, 
In language which. every body. could underftand,, envy, 
felfifhnefs, and arrogance took the alarm, , All the tae 
of malignant invention . were ‘exhaufted, ‘0 ‘blacken, the 
character of .the author, to lower the public opinion. of 
his integrity, as well as of his talents, and totally, to de- 
ftroy his. pretenfions to honeft fame. ba thank, shole, 
tention to my book ; ‘and. hope they will ‘not think 
this expreffion of my. gratitude ironical, when J .affure 
them, that the fale. _of above a hundred thoufand  co- 
pies of this work has not been. lefs. PEpmogfed, by 
their illiberal abufe, than by the kindett ies dint’ af 
applaufe. 

There is another. AieaiGos of vactike, whom T. can- 
not treat with fo much pleafantry, as they, have left no 
means vatricd to make the credit of my. book. fub- © 

ye . fervient 


TOTHIS EDITION. 1x, 
fervient to their private  intereft,: at the expence sof 
both my fame and:fortune.. Imean the Invaders. of Lite 
rary’ Property, who -firft;endeavoured to,mutilate, mane 
gle, andedisfigure the work, in hopes, of being able to 
conceal their’ fraud; and »give the’ pirated jumble fome 
_ appearance: of originality. by a little alteration of the 
titleepage, anda ftring of prefatory.falfehoods*.  Hav- 
ings completely failed: in a great’ number of thefe at- 
tempts» they how,have.recourfe.to.a ftill more fhamelefs 
mode. of proceeding,,|;and, pretend to publifh the 
“Domestic Meproine””’ itfelf,, with bold, claims to, con- 
fiderable, improvements! A, fingle,.glance,: however, is 
fufficient to deteét. the flimfy, artifice... 

In order to evade the law, by ating under the ye 
tion/of an’ old. ftatute for: limiting, the. period of copy- 
right, they have reprinted. the early . copies -of,, my 
book,. publithed .between thirty | and forty. years 
ago, which, to fay nothing of inaccuracies, did not 
contain above half the matter inferted in tha later 
editions. Thus they have. in reality’ fuppreffed what 
I had been conftantly endeavouring to correct, im- 
prove, and enlarge. - Forefeeing, however, that, in con- 
fequence ofall thefe omiffions, the fize of the book, 
when compared with. mine, would expofe the deception 
even to perfons incapable of examining the contents, 
they increafed the bulk of the volume. by additions, 
| which betray an ignorance, not only of. AGC, but of 
language. _ 


© « Like Gipfies, left the ftolen brat be knowa, 
“© Defacing firft, then claiming for their own.’ 
a3 It 


x ADVERTISEMENT 
“Te is not likely that any ‘great impreffion: can “be smade 
on fuch charatters by the force of: ridicule, :elfe: I fhould 
compliment them on their extreme «modefty >in taking 
out of the hands’of an author; whom ‘they profeffed:to 
admire, the right of improving ‘his own works. [‘Dhey, 
wifhed, no doubt; to relieve: him':from cthea:troubles 
Their generofity went ‘ftill farther; and made them:afix 
his name to’ their‘curious refearches, and to» theonovel 
beauties of their ftyle,: which adorn ‘and illuttratecevery — 
page.’ He may, indeed, think: them ‘too civil by balfyin 
placing their miftakes to’ the fame’ ‘account; arid “ine 
ducing ‘the 'publi¢ ‘to’ rely on every ‘thing fuppofed to 
come from ‘atin though pregnant’ ‘with — the sgrewet 
danger. ONO Wel odd obsy WO On 
T fhould allo’ pay due’ 'praife’’ ‘to “the: Jegal fhrewdnefs 
of  thofe ‘gentlemen, in laying’ hold of the’ ‘moft’ im- 
perfect editions of my book, ‘and’ ‘leaving: out all the 
fubfequent rematks, rather than violate the laws of theit 
country. As to the infringement of property, | ‘or’ the 
injury which the ‘reputation of the ‘Author’ might fuftain 
from his being made refponfible. for their blunders, ‘the 
old ftatute they confulted, being filent on thefe points, : 
ted them to conceive'that they had’ a'right to publith, 
tinder the fanction’ of his ‘name, ‘the Mais? com-= 
lig of any ‘unfortunate hireling. ~ ig a BSS 
“Tt is “ot ery eafy to put me*out in humour. ''I/am | 
much more inclined to amufe:myfelf'and the reader with 
laughable ftri€tures on fuch frauds and follies. At fome 
future period, however, I may perhaps take .up.the fub- 
ject of copy-right in.a more. ferious manner, and fhew 


how ne ateis with common fenfe and common 
juftice, 


TO THIS*EDITION.: » xi 
spiiers that property acquired’ by the-labour. of the hand, 
fhould.be more permanent ,,or better protected, than that. 
which is-derived' from the labour of the, head.) | Yet the 
one is. perpetual, and’ ‘well-fecured, while» the, other is 
confined to-a very fhort’ period, ‘and leftalmoft defence- 
lefs. Inwvain doés the man of genius endeayour.to im- 
prefs upon--his: works.,the, ftamp of. immortality: » if 
he lives but-a few years, he may fee them cut to pieces, 
without any means of redrefs, and his very name made 
ufe of to.give SESRET to the ,moft. inl 
forgeri€s..: | 

The affection of a Sipe for a dailies child Mi so 
been uled. to illuftrate an author’s fond attachment tovhis 
writings. . What then muft be the emotions.cf the. latter, 
when he. finds a changeling fubftituted for the genuine 
offspring of his brain, or fees, as it were, his mental pro- 
geny ftripped of their rights and honours by the fpu- 
rious/iffue of a pretender !. 

When we confider this matter in another light, tid make 
al fair eftimate of the time and money expended in the 
cultivation of fuch talents as may qualify.a man to write 
for the inftruction, or the rational entertainment, of fo- 
ciety, we fhall be ftruck with the injuftice of robbing 
him of the fair fruits of his labour. Small as his emo- 
luments may be, they are not fufficiently guarded by law. 
_ The aéts relative to this fubject were made when lite- 
rary property was not deemed of much value, and confe- 
quently little care taken to fecure it. They fhould 
therefore be revifed; for while the exact letter of the 
law protects the property of authors only for 2 fhore 
term of years, it is not in the power of a judge, however 

2 4. upright, 


es ADVERTISEMENT, (&c. | 
upright} to-give ample fedrefs ‘of any wrong done them 
afterwards.” Every! author ught"to retain an exclufive’ 
right in’ his*@wn-compofitions ‘during “his *natural life at 
leaft; and; ‘perhaps, were the queftion to be brought be- 
_ fore-thé tribunal of ‘reafon; no fatisfatory ‘canfe>could: 
_ bev affigned; why the ‘advantages which we derive from 
the gifts of heaven; ovght not'to defeend to our poft 
terity, | a3 wellas | revenues Aarieck? i int ah the 
POM OV Bi OE ator > EAC Ai Ra E i 
Ieishot ea enteron thete points now, ‘as 1 mean | 
to 0 dieu them more fully at a moment of greater leifure; 
but I ’cannot conclude, ‘without informing. the public, 
that, befides the correétions “and improvements, T have 
etilarged the ‘prefent edition by the introduétion of above’ a 
hundred pages ‘of new matter, including a completé' Chap- : 
rer‘on ‘Seatbathing, andthe Ufé of the Mineral Waters, 
which’ will énable every purchafer of this work Jeafily to 
diftinguith the genuine from fpurious and imperfe® co- 
pies} and «probably fave the health and ‘ives of num- 


berlefs individuals. from being made the {port of unprin- 
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W HEN I firft fignified my, intention of publithing 
the following; fheets, I. was. told by my friends it 
would draw:on me the refentment.of the whole Faculty. 
As I never could ‘entertain fuch, an unfavourable. idea, I 
was refolved.to make the experiment, which ;indeed 
came out pretty much as might have been expected. 
Many, whofe learning and. liberality, of fentiments do 
honour to medicine, received..the. book in a manner 
which at once fhewed their indulgence, and the falfity. of 
the opinion that every phyfician wifhes to conceal his art; 
while the more felfith and. narrow-minded, generally the 
moft numerous in every profeffion, have not failed to 

perfecute both the book and its author. ike 
. The reception, however, which this Work has met 
with from the Public, merits my moft grateful acknow- 
ledgments. As the jbeft way of expreffing thefe, I have 
endeavoured to. render it more-generally ufeful, by en- 
larging the .prophylaxis,.or that part which treats of 
preventing. difeafes; and by adding many. articles 
which had been entirely omitted in the former impref- 
fions. It is needlefs.to. enumerate thefe additions; I 
fhall only fay, that I hope they will be found real im- 

provements, , rr 

The obfervations relative.te Nurfing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were chiefly fuggefted by an ex- 
tenfive practice among infants, in a large branch of the 
Foundling Hofpital, where I had an opportunity not 
only of treating the difeafes,. incident to childhood, but 
likewife of trying different, plans of nurfing, and obferv- 
dng their effe€ts, Whenever I had it in my. power to 
»place the children under.the care of proper nurfes, to 
inftruét chefe nurfes in their duty, and to be fatisfied that 
they performed it, very few of them died; but when, 
from diftance of place, and other unayaidable circum- 
+ : ftances, 
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ftances, the.children were left to the fole care of merce- 
nary nurfes, without any perfon to inftruct or foperingad 
them, {carcely any ofthem lived. .. _. 

_ This was fo apparent, as with‘me to amount toa proof | 
of the following melancholy fact : ¢. bat almoft one half of 
the human fpecies perifh in” infancy, by improper manage= 
ment or neglett. This reflection has made me,oft 
to be'the’ happy faftrument of alleviating the. tiles 0 \f 
thofe' fofferin inndceritsy or of refeuing them from an un- 
timely grave.’ No ‘one}! who “has: ‘not’ had’ an oppor=. 
tunity, of obferving them,” can itiaeine!! “what “abfurd " 
and “ridiculous praéticas fill prevail’ in the furfing and 
management” OF infants, aiid’ what numibers of ‘lives are 

by that means Toft’ co! ‘forietys “AS thefe practices’ are 
chiefly’ owing to ignorance; ‘it'is to be hoped, that when 
nurfés “are™ better: informed; their condutt will be’ more 
proper: \aNstasi ¢ aot wulniga: oda 
~The application’ of medicine to. tae ‘various © ‘oceupi: 
tions of life has been in general the refule of obfervation: 
An extenfive practice for feveral.-years,' in ‘one of thé 
largeft manufacturing towns in England, afforded me fuf- 
ficient’ opportunities of. obferving’ the “injuries: which 
thofe ufeftil people fuftain from their particular employ-_ 
ments, and*likewife of trying various’ methods “of obvia- 
ting fach ‘injuries. TE he*fuiccefs: which’ attended théfe 
trials was fufficient to encourage this’ attempt” owhich'I 
hope will ‘be of ufe’to. chofewholate under thé neceffity 
oftearning their bread ‘by’ fuch “employments as aré un- 
favourable to healthy” Yeo2 2g00 1 vers (St Yino Meck 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far lefs "ti 6 inGruare 
that even thofe%arts,-the praGice of which isattended with 
fome degree’of danger, fhould not be carried on; but'to 
guard the léfs Cautious and thwary again thofe dangers 
which they have ‘in their power t to avoidy-and which they 
often, throushmere: ignorance, facur.°As évery occupation 
tn Jife difpoles’ thofé who follow*it to'fome: patticularsdif- 

eafés more'than €o others, ipigecertaitly of-importance to 
‘know ‘thefe,/in Order “that : “people may’-be upon: their 
guard agdinf’them. © Inds always better to be warned of 
‘the approach of anvenemy,*than toibe je dubprifed by him, 


Ps 
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PREFACE. xv. 
efpecially-where: there is la »poflibility, of avoiding» the 
danger. HO OVE A, BUOT AEH OIA é 

The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, &c. 
dre of a more general nature, and have not efcaped ithe 
attention of phyficiansin any age. They are fubje&ts of 
tod’ great importance; however, to: be. paffed over. in’ 
an attempt of this kind, and: can never be fufficiently 
recommended. | 'Thesman* who pays a proper attention 
to ‘thefe; will:feldom need the phyfician; and he who 
does ‘not; will) feldom. enjoy: health, let him employ as 
many phyficians as he pleafes. NUis922 
-¥ Though wevhave endeavoured to point out the caufes 
of difeafes; and:to put people upon? their guard’ againt 
them, yet it muft:be acknowledged that they are often of 
fuch a nature‘as to.admit of being removed only by the 
diligence and activity of the public magiftrate. -We'are 
forry, indeed; to obferve, that thes power of the magif= 
trate is feldom exerted:in this country for the preferva- 
tion of-healths| The importance of a.proper medical’ po- 
lice is either not underftood, or little regarded. Many 
things highly) injurious to. the »public health are’ daily 
practifed with impunity, while others, abfolutely necef- 
fary for its prefervation, are entirely neglected. 
+» Some of the public means of preferving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the infpeCtion 
of provifions, widening the ftreets of great towns, keep- 
ing them clean;: fupplying the inhabitants with wh 
fome water, &c.; but«they are paffed over in a very 
curfory. manner: A proper attention to thefe: would 
have fwelled this volume fo too large a fize; I have, 
therefore, referved them for the fubjeét of a future pub- 
lication. vie ; cht 303 

In the treatment. of difeafes, I have been peculiarly 
attentive to regimen. The generality of people lay too 
much ftrefs upon Medicine, and trutt too little co'their 
own endeavours,. Itis always in the-power of ‘the pa- 
_ tient; or of chofe abour him, to do.as much’ towards his. 
recovery as can be effectea by the phyfician.’ By not 
attending to this, the defigns of Medicine are often fruf 
trated ; and the patient, by purfuing a wrong plan of re- 
‘ gimen, 
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. gimen, not only defeats the »Doctor’s: endeavours;, but 
renders them dangerous. I have often known patients, 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were ufing very 
proper medicines. . It will befaid, the phyfician always 
orders the regimen, when) he prefcribes a. medicine.» 1 
with it were fo, both: for the honour ofthe Faculty, and: 
the fafety of their patients; but. phyficians, as well a8: 
other people, are too little attentivesto this matter.» 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether phylic i is 
more beneficial or hurtful to «mankind, yet all allow , the, 
neceflity and importance of.a proper regimen in difeafes, 
Indeed, the very appetites of the fick prove-its propriety. 
No man.in his fenfes ever imagined thatva perfon ina 
fever; for example, could cat, drink, or conduét himfelf, 
in|the fame manner as one in perfed health. . This part 
of medicine, therefore, is evidently founded in. Nature; 
and.is every way confiftent with reafon and» common 
fenfe.., Had men been more attentive to it, and lefs folie 
citous in bunting: after fecrer remedies, Mii ahns an 
never become an objec of ridicule. . 

This feems to have been the firft idea of Medi 
The ancient phyficians. aéted chiefly in the capacity. wat 
nurfes. They went very little beyond aliment. in their 
prefcriptions; and-even this they generally adminiftered 
themfelves, -attending-the fick for thar purpofe through 
the whole courfe of the difeafe; which gave them an op- 

“gual not only of marking the changes of difeates 

b great accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effeéts 

of their different Raerapweniiins and ig them to the 
fymptoms. 

- The ljearned Dr. Aituchoes aatssl that by a: proper 
attention to thofe things which are almoft within ‘the 
reach ofevery body, more good and lefs mifchief will be 
done in acute difeafes, than by medicines improperly and 
unlcafonably adminiftered; and that great cures may be 
effected in chronical diflempers by a proper regimen of 
the diet only. So entirely do the Doétor’s fentiments 
and mine agree, that I would advife every perfon; igno- 
rant. ab, merits to confine his ih asp peer to diet, and 

‘& , ovahe 
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‘the other parts of regimen ; by which means he may often 
do uch good, and can feldom do any hurt. 

This'feems alfoto have been the opinion of the inge- 
nious Dr. Huxham, who obferves, that we often feek 
from Art, what all-bountiful Nature moft readily, and 
as effectually, offers us, had we diligence and fagacity 
enough to obferve and make ufe of them; that the diete- 
tic part of medicine is not fo much ftudied as it ought’to 
be; and that, though lefs pompous, yer it is the moft 
natural method of curing: difeafes. 

To render this book more generally fe Fug however, 
as well'as more acceptable to: the intelligent part of man- 
kind, I have>in moft difeafes, befides regimen, recom- 
mended fome of the moft fimple and approved forms of 
. medicine, and added fuch cautions and. directions as 
feemed :neceffary for their fafe adminittration, It would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many; had the 
~ book abounded with pompous prefcriptions, and pro- 
mifed great cures in confequence of their ufe; but this 
was notmy plan: Tthink the adminiftration of medicines 
always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to ‘avoid the neceffity of ufing 
them, than how they fhould be ufed. 

Several medicines, and thofe of confiderable efficacy, 
may be adminiftered with great freedom and_fafety. 
Phyficians generally trifle a long time with medicines be- 
fore they learn their proper ufe... Many peafants at pre- 
fent know better how to ufe fome of the moft important _ 
articles in the materia medica, than phyficians did a cen- 
tury ago; and doubtlefs the fame obfervation will hold 
with regard to others for fome time hence. Wherever 
_T was convinced that medicine might be ufed with 
fafety, or where the ctre depended chiefly. upon it, I 
have taken care to recommend it; but where it was 
cither highly dangerous, or not very; neceflary, it is 
omitted. 

I have not troubled the boilsler with an ufelefs parade 
of quotations from different authors, but have in general 
adopted their obfervations where my own were. either 
defective or totally wanting. ‘Vhole to whom lam moft 
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obliged: are; Ramazini, Arbuthnot, and: Tiffot; the laft 
of which, in his Avis au Peuple, comes the neareftoto 
my views of any author which I have feen.» Had the 
Dodor’s ‘plan been «as complete as. the execution’ ts 
matterly, we fhould'have had no: oceafion’ for any new 
treatife of this’ kind foons but by confining himfelf to the 
acute difeafes he has 'in my opinion omitted the moft ufe- 
ful part of the fubject.. People in acute difeafes may 
fometimes: be their own phyficians; “but in. chronic cafes, 
the cure muft ever depend ‘chiefly upon the patient’s own 
endeavours. The Doétor has alfo pafféd: over the Pro- 
phylaxis, or preventive part’ of! medicine; ‘very flightly, 
though itis certainly of the greateft importance in fuch 
awork. He had no:doubt his reafons:for fo. doing, and 
I am fo far from finding’ fault with him, that: I think his 
performance does great’ ‘honour: both to his head and to 
his heart.) : ict vit 
Several other foreipne footed re of ‘eminence have 
written on nearly the fame plan-with Tiffor, as the Baron 
Van Swieten, phyfician'to their Imperial: Majefties ; M. 
Rofen, firftt phyfician of. the kingdom: of Sweden, &e.;3 
but thefe gentlemen’s’ productions have never come to 
my band. JI cannot help» wifhing, however, that fome ~ 
of our diftinguifhed countrymen would follow their ex- 
ample. ‘There. ftill remains much to be done) on this 
fubye&t, and it does not appear to me how any man could 
better employ, his time. or ‘talents, than in eradicating 
hurtful prejudices, wt. henheia ufefol emai meee 
thepeoples 1.0.14" | 
I know fome of sine Faculty. ifapprove of every at- 
tempt of’this nature, imagining that it muft totally de- 
ftroy ‘their influence. © But this notion appears to me to 
be as abfurd as it is iliberal: » People: ini diftrefs will al- 
away s apply. for xehief ‘to men of fuperior abilities, when 
they baveipin theirypower';, and they: willydo this with 
greater confidence and readinefs when they believe that 
Medicine isia rational fcience, than when: they take 1 it to 
~~ only @i matter‘of mere/conjecture. of) oncle do 
Though: Ihave endeavoured oto: render : this. Feathle 
Basin and cufeful, yet dfound vit impoffible vo! avoid 
Bo aildo . fame 
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fome terms of art;\but: thofe “are in’ general either ex 
plained, or are) fuchi'as* moft> people’ underftand. “In — 
fhort, I have endeavoured to! conform my ftyle to the 
capacaties‘of mankind ‘in general; and, if my readers do 
not flatter either themfelvés‘or me; with fome-degree of 
fuccefs.: On a medical fubject; this is not'fo eafy a-mat~ 
ter as fome may imagine. To make a fhew of learning 
is eafier than to write plain fenfe, efpecially in a fcience 
which has been kept at fuch a diftance from common 
obfervation. It would, however, be no difficult matter 
to prove, that. every thing valuable in the practical 
part of medicine is within the reach of common abilities. 

I would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmelt ac- 
knowledgments to thofe Gentlemen who have endea- 
voured to extend the ufefulnefs of this Performance, by 
tranilating it into the language of their refpective coun- 
tries. Mott of them have not only given elegant tranf- 
lations of the Book, buz have alfo enriched it with many 
ufeful obfervations; by which it is rendered more com- 
plete, and better adapted to the climate and the confti- 
tutions of their countrymen. ‘To the learned Dr. Du- 
planilof Paris, phyfician to the Count d’Artois, I lie 
under particular obligations; as this Gentleman has not 
only enlarged my treatife, but, by his very ingenious and 
ufeful notes, has rendered it fo popular on the Continent, 
as to occafion its being tranflated into all the languages 
of modern Europe. 

I have only to add, that the Book has not more ex- 
ceeded my expectations in its fuccefs than in the effects 
it has produced. Some of the moft pernicious prac- 
tices, with regard to the treatment of the fick, have 
already given place to a more rational conduct; and 
many of the moft hurtful prejudices, which feemed to 
be quite infurmountabie, have in a great meafure 
yielded to better information, Of this a ftronger in- 
{tance cannot be given than in the inoculation of the 
{mall-pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, would fub- 
mit to have their children inoculated even by the 
band of a Phyfician; yet nothing is more certain, 
than that of late many of them have performed this 
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F'HE improvements in Medicine, fince the revival of 
-* learning, have by no ‘means kept pace with thofe of 
the other arts. The reafon is obvious. Medicine has 
been ftudied by few, except thofe who intended to live 
by it as a bufinefs. Such, either from a miftaken zeal 
for the honour of Medicine, or to raife their: own im- 
portance, have endeavoured to difguife and conceal the 
art. Medical authors have generally written in a fo- 
reign language ; and thofe who are unequal to this tafk, 
have even valued themfelves upon couching, at leaft, their 
prefcriptions, in terms and characters unintelligible to the 
reft of mankind. 

_ The contentions of the clergy, which happened foon 
after the reftoration of learning, engaged the attention 
of mankind, and paved the. way for that freedom of 
thought and inquiry, which has fince prevailed in moft 
parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. Every 
man took a fide in thofe bloody difputes ; and every gen- 
tleman, that he might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide or 
other, was inftruéted in Divinity. This taught people 
to think and reafon for themfelves in matters of religion, 
and at la{t totally deftroyed that complete and abfolute 
dominion which the clergy had obtained over the minds 
of men. | 
The ftudy of Law has likewife, in moft civilized na- 
tions, been juftly deemed a necefiary part of the educa- 
tion of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought certainly 
to’ know at léaft the laws of his own country: and, if he 
were alfo acquainted with thofe of others, it might*be 
more than barely an ornament to him. 
°' The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of late 
been very univerfally ftudied by all who pretended to a 
liberal education, The advantages of this are manifeft. 
ni res (- 
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It frees the mind from,.prejudice and fuperftition ; fits it 
for the inveftigation of truth; induces habits of reafon- 
ing and judging ‘properly ; opens an inexhauftible fource ~ 
of entertainment; paves the way.to the improvement of — 
arts and agricultare and qualtfies men for acting with 
‘propriety in the moft i important ftations of life. 

Natural Hiftory has likewife become an object of ge« 
neral attention; and it well deferves to be fo. > Itdeads 
to difcoveries of the greateft importance. Indeed, agri- 
culture, the moft ufeful of all arts, is only. a branch of 
Natural Hiftory, and can never arrive at a high de- 
eree of i injprovement where the ftudy of. that; icience is 
neglected. 5 
‘Medicine, however, has not, .as far.as-I eT any 
country, been reckoned.a neceflary. part of the education 
of a gentleman... But furely no fufficient reafon, can, be 
affigned for this omiffion. No fcience lays open.a,more 
extenfive field of ufeful knowledge, or, affords more am- 
ple entertainment to an inquifitive mind. Anatomy, Bo- 
tany, Chymuiitry, andthe Materia Medica, are all branches 
of Natural Hiftory, and are fraught with fuch amufement 
and utility, that the man who entirely neglects them, has 
but a forry claim either to tate or learning. If a gentle. 
man has. aturn for obfervation, fays an excellent and fen- 
fible writer *, furely the natural hiftory of his own fpe- 
Ges tis a more interefting fubject, and prefents a more 
ample. field for the exertion of genius, than the natural © 
hiftory of fpiders and cockle-fhells. shot 

We do not mean that, every- man fhould become a 
phyfician. This would be an attempt as ridiculous as it 
is impoffible. Allwe plead for is, that men of fenfe and 
learning fhould be fo far acquainted with the general 
principles cf Meditine, as to be ina condition to de- 
rive from it fome of. thofe advantages with which it is 
fraught; and at the fame,time to guard themfelves againft 
the defiructive influences of Tgnaraneds Supsrilitians ana 
Quackery. 

As matters ftand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat. a man 
out of his life than of a fhilling, and almoft unpofiiate 
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either to’dete&t or punith ‘the offender. Notwitliftand- 
‘ing this, people ftill fhut their eyes, and take every thing 
upon truft that is adminiftered by any Pretender to Me= 
diciné, without daring to afk him a reafon for any part 
of ‘his conduét. Implicit faith, everv where elfe the ob- 
ject of ridicule, is ftill facred here. “Many of the faculty 
are no doube worthy of all the confidence that can be 
repofed in them; but.as this can never be the character 
of every individual in any profeffion, it would certainly 
be for the fafery, as well as the honour; of mankind, to 
have fome check upon the condué of thofe to whom they 
entruft fo valuable a treafure as health. i 

The veil of myftery, which ftill hangs over Medicine, 
renders it nct only a conjectural, but even a fufpicious 
art. This has been long ago removed from the other 
feiences, which induces many to believe that Medicine 
is 4 mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and can- 
did examination. Medicine, however, needs only to bé 
better known, in order to fecure the general efteem of 
mankind. Its precepts are {uch as every wife man would 
choofe to obferve, and it forbids nothing but what is in- 
compatible with true happinoefs. 

Difguifing Medicine not onlv retards j its improvement 
as a fcience, but expofes the profeffion to ridicule, and 
is injurious to the true interefts of fociety. An art, founds 
ed on obfervation, can never arrive at any high degree 
of improvement, while it is confined to a few who make 
a trade of it. The united obfervations of all the iage- 
nious and fenfible part of mankind, would do more ina 
few years towards the improvement of Medicine than 
thofe of the Faculty alone in a great many. Any man 
can tell when 3 medicine gives him eafe as well as a phy- 
fician; and if he only knows the name and dofe. of the 
Medicine, and the name of the difeafe, it is fufficient to 
“perpetuate the fact. Yet the man who adds one fingle 
fact to the ftock of medical ob‘ ervations, does more veld 
fervice to the art, than he who writes a volume in fup- 
port of fome favourite hypothefis. ) 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in Medicine have 
been made by: phyficians. They have in general either 
been the ‘effect of chance or of neceffity, and have been 
by b 2 | ufually 
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alfually oppofed by'the Faculty, till every one elfe was 
convinced of their importance. An implicit faith in the 
opinions of teachers, an attachment to fy{tems and efta- 
blithed forms, and the dread of reflections, will always 
operate upon thofe who follow Medicine asa trade. Few 
improvements are to be expected from a man who might 
ruin his character and family by even the fmalleft devia- 
tion from an eftablithed rule. | 

If men of letters, fays the author of the performance 
quoted above, were to claim their right of inquiry into 
a matter that fo nearly concerns them, the good effects 

.of, Medicine would foon appear. Such men would have 
no feparate intereft from that of the art. They-would 
deteét and expofe affuming Ignorance under the mafk of 
Gravity and Importance, and would be the judges and 
patrons of modeft merit. Not having their underftand- 
ings perverted in their youth by falfe theories, unawed 
by authority, and unbiaffed by intereft, they would canvafs 
with freedom the, moft. univerfally received principles 
in Medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of many of 
thofe doétrines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much 
as feem to doubt. | 

No argument, continues he, can be brought againtt 
Byins open Medicine, which does not apply with equal, 
if not greater force, to religion; yet experience has 

fhewn, that fince the laity have afferted their right of in- 

-quiry into thefe fubjects, Theology, confidered. as a {ci- 
ence, has been improved, the. interefts of real religion 
have been promoted, and the clergy have become a more 
learned, a more ufeful, and a more refpectable body of 
men, than they, ever were in the days of their greateft 
power and {plendour. 

Had other medical writers been as honeft as this gen- 
-tleman, the art had been upon a very different footing at 
this day. Moft of them extol the merit of thofe men 
who brought ahaa out of the fchools, and fub- 
jeéted it to the rules of common fenfe. But they never 
confider that Medicine, at prefent, is in nearly the fame 
fituation as Philofophy was at that time, and that it might 
be as much improved by being treated in the fame mana 
ner. Indeed, no {cience can either be rendered rational 

or 
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or ufeful, without being fubmitted to the common fenfe 
and reafon of mankind. Thefe alone ftamp 4 value upom 
fcience; and what. will not bear the teft of thefe ought 
to be rejected. 3 
- IT know. it will be faid, that diffafing medical know- 
ledge. among the people might induce them to tamper 
with Medicine, and to truft to their own fill, inftead of 
calling @ pbyfician.»: The reverfe of this, however, 1s 
true. “Perfons»who have moft knowledge in thefe mat- 
ters, dre commonly moft ready both to afle and follow 
advice, when it is neceffary. The ignorant are always 
moft apt to tamper with Medicine, and have. the leatt 
confidence in phyficians. . Inftances, of this are daily to - 
be met with among the ignorant: peafants, who, while. 
they abfolutely refufe to take a medicine which has 
been prefcribed by a phyfician, will {wallow with greedi- 
nefs ‘any thing that 1s recommended to them by their 
credulous neighbours. Where men will act even with- 
out knowledge, it is certainly more rational to afford 
them all the hght we can, than to leave them entirely 
in the dark, ( : 

» It may alfo be alleged, that laying Medicine more 
open to mankind, would leffen their faith in it, This 
would indeed be the cafe with regard to fome; but it 
would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I know 
many people who have the utmoft dread and horror of 
every thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who will ne- 
verthelefs very readily take a medicine which they know, 
and whofe qualities they are in fome meafure ‘acquainted 
with. Hence itis evident, that the dread arifes from the 
doctor, not from the drug. Nothing ever can or will 
infpire mankind with an abfolute confidence in phyfi- 
cians, but an open, frank, and undifguifed behaviour. 
While the leaft fhadow of myftery remains in the con- 
duct of the Faculty, doubts, jealoufies, and {ufpicions, 
-will arife in the minds of men. 

No doubt cafes will fometimes occur, where a pru- 
dent phyfictan may find it expedient to difguilfe a Medi- 
cine. The whims and humours of men mutt be regarded 
by thofe who mean to do them fervice ; but this can ne- 
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ver affect the general: argument in favour of candour and 
opennefs. A man might as well ‘alleges; becaufe there 
are _knaves and fools in “the world, that he ought to take 
every one he meets for fuch, and to treat him: according- 
ly. - A fenfible phyfician will always know where difguife 
is neceflary ; but it ought never to appear on the face of 
his general conduét, 

The appearance of aati in the. condué& i papi 
clans not only renders their art’ -fafpicious, but: Jays. the 
foundations of Quackery, which is:the difgrace of Me- 
dicine. No two charaéters can be more different than 
that of the boneft phyfician and the quack ; yet they have 
generally been. very much confounded. Thedine be- — 
tween them is not fufficiently apparent; -atdeaft is too fine 
for the general eye. Few perfons are able to diftinguifh 
{uficiently between the conduct of that man who:admi- 
nifters a fecret Medicine, and him who writes a prefcrip= 
tion in myftical chara€ters and an unknown tongue... Thus 
the conduct of the honeft phyfician, which needs no dif- 
ae gives a fanction to that of) the villain, whofe fole 
confequence depends upen fecrecy. 

No Jaws will ever be able to prevent quackery, while 
people believe thac the quack is as honeft a‘man, andas 
well qualified, as the phyfician. A very {mall degree of 
medical knowledge, however, would be fufficienit to 
break this fpelb; and nothing elfe can effectually unde- 
ceive them. It is the ignorance and credulity of 
the muititude, with regard to’ Medicine, which renders 
them fuch an eafy prey to every one who has the hardi- 
nefs.to attack them on-this quarter. ‘Nor can the evil 
be remedied by any other means but by making them 
wifer. 

The moft effe@ual way to deftroy quackery j in any 
att or {cience, is to diffufe the knowledge of it among 
mankind. Did phyficians write their prefcriptions in 
the common linguage of the country, and explain their 
intentions to the patient, as far as he could underftand 
them, it would enable him to know when the Medicine 
had the defired effect ; would infpire him with abfolute — 
confidence in the pbyfician 5. and would make him a 
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and-deteft every man who pretended to cram a fecret 
Medicine down his throat. 

.Meni in the different {tates of fociety, have very differ-. 
ent views of the fame object, Some time ago it was the 
practice of this country for every perfon to fay his pray- 
ers in Latin, whether he knew any thing of that language 
of not. This.conduét, though facred in the eyés of our 
anceftors, appears ridiculous enough to us; and doubtlefs 
fome parts of ours will feem as ftrange to pofterity. 
Among thefe we may reckon the prefent mode of medi- 
cal prefcription, which, we venture to affirm, will fome 
time hence appear to have been completely ridiculous, 
and a very high burlefque upon the common fente of 
mankind, , 

But this practice i is not only ridiculous, it is likewife 
dangerous. However capable phyficians may be of 
writing, Latin, | am certain apothecaries are not always 
in a condition to read it, and that dangerous miftakes, in 
confequence of this, often happen. But fuppofe the apa- 
thecary. ever fo able to read the phyfician’s prefcristion, 
he is generally otherwife employed, and the bufinefs of 
making up prefcriptions is left entirely to the apprentice. 
By ht means the greateft man in the kingdom, even 
when he employs a firft-rate phyfician, in reality trufts his 
life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not only the 
chance of being very ignorant, but likewife giddy and» 
carelefs, Miftakes will fometimes happen in {pice of 
the greateft care; bur, where human lives are con- 
cerned, all poffible methods ought certainly to be taken’ 
to prevent them, For this reaion, the prefcriptions of 
phy ficians, inftcad of being couched in myttical characters 
and a dead language, ou aht, in my humble opinion, to 
be conceived in the moit plain and obvious terms ima- 
ginable. 

Diffufing medical knowledge among the people would 
not only tend to improve the are and to banrfh quackery, 
but likewife to render Medicine more univerfally ufeful, 
by extending its benefits to fociety. However long 
Medicine may have been known as a fcience, we will | 
venture to fay, that many of its molt important pur- 
poles to focjety have either been overlooked, or very 
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Jittle attended to, “The cure Of difedtes is ‘doubtless a 
matter of great-importance; but the. _prefervation of 
health is of ftill greater. This is the Concern Of every | 
man, and furely what relates to it ought to be rendered” 

-as plain and’ obvious to all as poffible, It is not ta be: 
fuppofed, that men can be fufficiently | upon .théir guard 
again{t difeales, who are totally iehorant of their caufes.’ 
Neither can the Légiflature, in whofe power it is. to do 
much more for preferving the public health than can ever 
be done by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, 
and to the gréateft advantage, without fome degree of 
medical knowledge. 

Men of every occupation atid condition in life eid’ 
avail themfelves of a degree of medical knowledge ; we 
it would teach them to avoid the dangers: peculiat’ to ° 
their refpective ftations ; which js always ‘eafier, than' to’ 
remove their effeats. . Medical knowledge, inftead of 
being a check upon the énjoyménts of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moft of then, “It has indeed 
been faid, that to live medically, is to live miferably : but 
it might ‘with equal. propriety be faid that to live -ratio- 
nally 1 is to live miferably. If phyficians obtrude their’ own 
ridiculous whims upon mankind, or lay down roles in- 
confiftent with reafon or common fenfe, no doubt they 
will be defpifed....But this is not the fault of Medicine. 
Tt propofes no rules that I know, but fuch as are perfeatly 

-confiftent with the true enjoyment of life, and every way 
conducive to the real happinefs of mankind. 

We are forry indeed to obferve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been confidered as a popular fcience, but 
as a branch of knowledge folely confined to a particular fet 
of men, while all the reft have been taught not only to 
neglect, but even to dread and defpife it. It will 
however appear, upon a more ftrict examination, that no 
feience better deferves\their attention, or is more capable 
of being rendered generally ufeful.: 

_ People are told; that if they dip the leaft into medical 
knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and make them 
believe they have every difeafe of which they read. 
This I] am fatisfied will feldom be the cafe with fenfible 
people; and fuppole 1 it were, they muft foon be unde- 

ceived. 
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ceived. A thort time will thew them their error, and a 
little more reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle 
jaftance will fhew the abfurdity of this notion, A fenfidle 
lady, rather than read a medical performance, which 
would inftruct her in the management: of her children, 
generally leaves them entirely to the care and conduct of 
the moft ignorant, credulous, and fuperftitious part.of the 
human fpecies. | 

No parr of Medicine is of more general importance 
than that which relates to the nurfing and management. of 
children. Yet few parents pay a proper attention to it.” 
They leave the fole care of their tender offspring, at the 
very time when care and attention are moft neceflary, to 
hirelings, who are either too negligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it.. We will venture to affirm, 
that more human lives are loft by the careleffnets and 
inattention of parenrs and nurfés, than are faved by the 
Faculty ; and that the joint and well-condudcted endea- 
vours, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more advantage 
to foctety than the whole art of Medicine, upon its pre- 
fent footing. 

The benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever be con. 
fined to thofe who are able to pay for them; and of 
courfe, the far greater part of mankind will be every where 
deprived of them. Phyficians, like other people, mutt live 
by their employment, and the poor muft cither want ad- 
vice altogether, or take up with that which is worfe than 
none. ‘There are not, however, any where wanting, well. 
difpofed people, of better fenfe, who are willing to 
fupply the defect of medical advice to the poor, did not 
their fear of doing ill often fupprefs their inclination to do 
ocod.. Such people are often deterred fromthe moft 
noble and praife-worthy actions, by the foolith alarms 
founded tn their ears by a fet of men who, to raife theic 
Own importance, magnify the difiiculties of doing good, 
find fault with what is truly commendable, and fleer at 
évery attempt to relieve the fick which is not condu‘ted 
by the precife rules of Medicine. Thefe gentlemen muft, 
however, excufe me for faying, that | have often Known 
juch well-difpofed perfons do much good; and that 
A Le | their 
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their practice, which is generally the refule of wood fenfe 
and obfervation, affitted by a@ little medical reading, is 
frequently more rational than that of the ignorant retainer: 
to phyfic, who cefpifes both reafon and obfervation, that be 


may go wrong by rile; and who, while he is dofing his 
patient with. Medicines, often neglects other things of far. 


J 


_ greater Importance. 


Many things are neceffary for the fick befides Medi- 
cine. “Nor is the perfon who takes care to procurethefe 


for them, of lefs importance than a phyfician. . The 


poor oftener perith in difeafes for want of proper nurfing. 


ahan of Medicine. They are frequently in want of even 


the neceffaries of life; and ftill more fo of:what is proper 
for a fick-bed. « No one can imagine, who-has not been 
a witnefs of thefe fituations, how much good a well- 
difpofed perfon maydo, by only taking care to have 
fuch wants fupplied. There certainly cannot be a more 
neceffary, a more noble, or amore godlike aétion, than to. 
adiminifter't6 the wants.of our fellow-ereatures in diftrefs. 
While virtue or religion are known among mankind, 
this condu& will be approved ; and while Heaven. is se 


It muft be rewarded ! 


Perfons who do not choofe to dirhtntiion Machina to 
the fick, may neverthelefs direct their regimen. An 
eminent medical-aurhor has faid, That by diet alone all 
the intentions of Medicine may be anfwered*. No 
doube a great many of them may; but there are other 


_ things befide diet, which ought by no means to be ne- 


eleéted. © Many hurtful and: deftructive prejudices, with 
regard to:the treatment of the fick, flill prevail arnong the 
people, which perfons of better fenfe and learning,alone 
can eradicate. To guard the poor againit the influence 
of thefe prejudices, ‘and: to inftil into their minds fome 
juft ideas of the importance of proper food, freth air; 
cleanlinefs, and other pieces of regimen neceflary in dif- 
cafes, would be a work of great merit, and productive of 
many happy confequences. A proper regimen, in moft 
difcafes,is at leaft equal to medicine, and in iit of them 


itis greatly ngs erlor. 


* Axbtuthnot. 
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To affift the well-meant endeavours of the humane 
_and benevolent in relieving diftrefs ; to eradicate danger- 
ous and hurtful prejudices; to guard the ignorant and 
credulous againft the frauds and impofitions of quacks 
and impoftors; and to fhew men what is in their owa 
power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dif 
cafes, are certainly objects worthy of the phyfician’s atten- 
tion. Thefe were the leading views in compofing and 
publifhing the following fheets. They were fuzgefted 
by an attention to the conduét of mankind, with regard 
to Medicine, in the courfe of a pretty long practice 
in different parts of this ifland, during which the author 
has often had occafion to wifh. that his patients, or thofe 
about them, had been poffeffed of fome fuch plain di- 
reCtory for regulating their conduét. How far he has 
facceeded in his endeavours to fupply this deficiency, 
muft be left to others to determine: but if they. be found 
to contribute in any meafure towards alleviating the cala- 
mities of mankind, he will think his labour very well be- 
ftowed. | 
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WAANY. who perufe the Domestic Mepicine, have 
AV4 expreffed a with that the catalogue of Medicines 
contained in that book fhould be more extenfive, and 
likewife that the dofe of each article fhould be afcertained, 
as they are often at a lofs to know how to adminifter 
even thofe Medicines, the names of which they meet with 
in almoft every medical author. To obviate this ob-- 
jeGtion, and furnith a greater fcope to thofe who may 
with to employ more articles than are contained in the 
Difpenfatory annexed to the above work, the following 
Lift of Simples and Compounds, taken from the moft 
improved Difpenfatories, is now inferted. 

To prevent miftakes, the Englifh name of every Medi- 
cine is not only ufed, but the different articles are arranged 
according to the order of the Englith alphabet, and the 
fmalleft and largeft dofe placed oppofite to each article, 
The dofes indeed refer to adults, but may be adapted to 
different ages by attending to the rules laid down in the 
Introduétion to the Appendix, p. 687. Short cautions 
are occafionally inferted under fuch articles as require to 
be ufed with care. 

Though a greater variety of Medicines is contained in 
this than in any former edition of the Domeftic 
- Medicine, yet the Author would advife thofe who per- 
ufe it, as far as poffible, to-adhere te fimplicity in practice. 
Difeafes are not cured by the multiplicity of Medicines, 
but by their proper application. A few fimples, judici- 
oufly adminiftered, and accompanied with a proper regi- 
men, will do-more good, than a farrago of Medicinesem- 
ployed atrandom, 


A LIST 
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ra: LIST of the MEDICINES commonly ufed in 
Practice, with their proper Doles. 


i A’ 1h 
ACACIA ‘the expreffed j juice, from | “y feruple - to 1 drach 
. Acid, the acetous — ot feruple’ i drachm 
»muriatic = © —- 10 drops’ — 40 :drops” 
———»nitrous, diluted — — 15 drops... — 40 drops | 
—, vitriolic, diluted ©—.  -—> 15 drops. —-0 drops 
fEther, vitriolic — —_—— — 30drops — 2 drachms 
fEthtops mineral © —_ — 10grains °-— 30 grains 
Aloes. oe va —  § grains. -— 30 grains 
Alum. — —-) 9c> _6 grains» +. 20 grains, ; 
,burned — — °+— 3grains — 12 grains 
Amber, prepared com — idrachm — 1 drachm 
Ammoniac, gum ~ — — 5 grains’ 30 grains 
» mulkoof ne — — Lom .— 3 ounce ° 
‘Angelica, the root powdered — i drachm— 12 drachm 
Anife, the feeds — —., = lograins — T drachm’ 
Antimony — — . — rograins —* 1 drachm 
» calcined ° — ohh depaple se 9a drachm ~ 
,glais of oo, “— H grain — | 2 grains - 
Afafectida. 7 ee 6 erains, — half a dra. 
, milk of + — halfoz. —1 ounce ae 
Afarum, to provoke fheezing — 3grains — 5 aes A. 
B 
Balfam of capivi © 20 drops. - — 60 drops 
Canadian _~ ——— te 
-of Peru | — ——— mamreg es Pa 
of Tolu —- — pagers 
Bark, Peruvian, powder — 2 ferup. — 2 drachms 
Bear’s foot, powder — Io grains — 20 grains 
Benzoin, refinof = — 4 grains — 20 grains 
» flowers of — 10 grains — 20 grains 


1 ficruple —, 5.1) drachm . 
10 grains — 1 drachm 
.2 dra. — -2 ownces- © 
10 grains — 2 drachms 
se iateemaeanemeeae ae TE CRS 

 rograins — 4 grains 
1fcruple— 1 drachm 
I@grains — .1 drachm 


Biftort, shh of the root. 
Blefled thiftle — 
—_——, exprefled og of 
Bale, ua menian. | 
» French —_ 
Borax os — 
Broom, afhes ot the tops — 
Burdock, powder of the root 


PUPP EEPT Ett 


ror.to 3 gr. alterative 
3 do. to 12 do. purgative 


Calomel nm — 
: a .: Camphor 
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of the inner bark-of the elm 
of farfaparilla 

Serna mem COMPOLNG 
of guaiacum, 3 drachms to 


@ pint of water. A pint daily. 
E 
Elefuary of caffia — —  <«udrachm — 1 ounce 
| of fcammony . ™  20grains --. 1.drachm 
. Jenitive, or of fenna-. -— 3o0grains ~—- 6drachms 
Elixir of vitriol — — 1§-drops — $0 drops 
Elecampane, powder of the root _ 20 grains —- 4 drachm 
Extra& of broom tops. ~ —  $drachm — 1s drachm) 
: ‘Peruvian, bark —  1ograins — 3drachm 
cafearilla  — — 10grains -- 4drachm 
~~ camomile: — 20 grains —- 1% drachm . 
Ta colocynth, “n. Sgraias 25 grains 


6 
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Camphor — — from 2 grains to halfa drachm 
Canella alba, powder of: — ticruple to 2 drachms 
Cantharides ~~ — grain — 4 grains 
Cardamoms _ — 5grains — 20 grains 
Caraway feeds —_ — 10grains — 40 grains 
Cafcarilla bark —- — 10¢rains — 40 grains 
— * Caffia, the pulp -_ — 2drachms— 1 ouace 
Catftor — —- — ‘%grains —- 1 drachm 
Catechu _— _ — 15 grains — 30 grains 
Camomile, in powder | — 20grains — 1 drachm 
Chalk — —_ — 20 grains — 2 {cruples 
Cinnamon — — § grains — 1drachm 
Colocynth » — — lograins — 1idrachm 
Columbo — — — fograins — 41drachm 
Confection, aromatic — — tograins — 2 fcruples 
——, opiate — — ftograins — 2 fcruples 
Crabs claws, prepared — lograins — 1 drachm 
Conferve of rofes —- — idrachm-- 1 ounce 
of fquills — —— 2ograins — 30 grains 
of arum — — 2ograins — &drachm 
Contrayerva — — 2ograins — 2 feruples 
Coriander feed — — i5grains — 4 drachm 
Cowhage, the fpicule of one pod mix- 
ed with Honey or molaffles. ° 
D 
Pandelyon, expreffed juice of — ounce — 3 ounces 
Decoction of hartihorn, half a pint re- 
peated as often as néceflary. 
of broom, 1 07. toa pint of 
water, to be taken by tea-cupfuls. 
of Peruvian bark —  rounce — 4 ounces 


4 ounces — 16 02. daily 
4 ounces — 16 02. daily 


” “ Extra& 
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Extract of gentian from 
hquorice 
logweod ':. 
black hellebore. - 
Rha -_ - 
guaiacum: 
white’ poppies 
tue 
favin : 
ee luesl denne 7 ; 


— 
— 
—w 


woe 


baie 


Fern, powder of the root 
Fennel feed 
Fox glove, powder of the leaves 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a dofe is 
Should be adminiftered with caution. 


esses: 


Galbanum 
Galls 
Garlic, cloves of 
Gentian 
Germander 
Ginger 
Ginieng 
Guaiacum, gum-refin 
Gum arabic 
—— gambouge . 


Saea 


—- 


ie eee 


a ta i pe ee sa es 


av 


Hartfhorn, prepared 
- ,-{pirits of 
> caultic, in fome mucila- 
ginous vehicle raha, 
% falt of frosts es 
Hellebore, white 
—_—_—_—, black 
Hemlock fhould always be begun in 
very fmall dofes, of one grain or 
lefs, and gradually increafed as the 
‘eonftitution will bear, | 
Hiera picra 
Honey of fguills 
‘of rofes: 
Hoffman’s anodyne liquor 


—= 


ot 


Re on 


—= 


——— r 


Zt M 


‘Jalap, Rindaer | 2 Be 
_ Tnfufion of geatian,’ compound” 


TO grains 
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to 


1 drachm — 


10 grains 
3 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
I grain 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 graiiis 


) 


Bs 

2 

20 grains 
% grain 
I 


ounce 


TO grains 
IO grains 
No. ix> 
10 grains 
I5 grains 
5 grains 
20 grains 
10 grains 
15 grains 
2 grains 


20 grains 
1o drops 


5 drops 


grains 
I grain 


5 grains 


TO grains 


10 grains 


+1 drachm —, 


20 drops 
Pe seok 
10 Bras 
Y Ounce 


pois | 


/ 


drachm — 


aul 


ROME Ee 


~~ 
——— 


| 


ee 


2 
— 


ew 


— 


ere 


Pa 


¥ drachm » 
% ounce: 

$ drachm 
a grains: 


20 grains . 


20 grains: 
5 grains: 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 


z ounce . 
I drachm ' 
3 grains 


ys 


30 grains 
2Q sags 
No. 6 
40 gr ains 
1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30-grains. | 
1 drachm 
12 grains 


1 drachm: 
40 drops. "dh 
25 drops 
12 grains 


5 grains 
10 grains 


20 grains 
40 grains 

2 drachms 
Go dtops” 


Picea 


4 ‘grains 
3 ounces: 
Jnfufion 
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¥nfufion:of rofes 
of fenna 
Tpecacuanha 
Fron, ruft of 

: ammoniated 
“—— tartarifed 
——faltof . 
Juniper, powder of the berries 


from 


err 
sonal 
o_nree 


om 


ees 


— 


Kino, gum 
Kermes, juice - 


Lichen, afh-coloured, ground 
Icelandic, a ftrong decoction of 
Lime-water 
Lixivium of tartar 
Linfeed, an infufion of .1 ounce to a 
quart of water; may be ufed at 
pleafure, 


M 
Madder powder 


Mace 
Magnefia 
— calcined 


ore 


Manna 
Maftich, gum 
Mercury, crude 
calcined 
with chalk, 
~.corrofive fublimate - 
.cinnabar of 
~ yellow emetic, as fternutory 
Mezereon, deco¢t. to a pint of water 
Millipedes ~ 
Mufk = ~~ 
Muttard feed 
Myrrh; gum 


r 
— 


cece 


—— 


— 


—e 
- 
ome 


Nitre, purified 
Nutmeg 


7 


Oil of Almonds 
Linfeed 
- Caftor 


Olibanum 


i drachm — 


“e 


i Xexvll 
2 ounces to 8 ounces” 
4 ounce — 2 ounces. 
to grains — 30 grains. 
5 grains , -— 20 grains 
2grdins  — 10 grains” 
2 grains =“ 10 ‘grains 
1 orain — 5 grains 
20 grains -— 1 drachm 
i 
10 grains +=) 39 prains~_ 


3-drachms 


L 


— 49 grains 


10 grains 


3 grains 
J ounce. .—-, 4 ounces 
4 ounces — 8 ounces_ 
15 drops — 40 dpeps. 
a | ei . 
% drachm_ — 1drachm 
10. grains — 20 grains 
: 3 drashm — 2 drathms 
Zt ounce. — 2 ounees 
‘10 grains — 30 grains 
$ ounce — 4 ounces 
2 grain — 2 grains 
10 grains |. 30 grams 
3 grain “> 3 grain 
10 grains whiged grains 
i grain — 4 grains 
— 2drachms 
20 grains. — 2drachms 


5 grains’ 40 grains 


I drachra 
10 grdins — 


——— 


6 grains 


z ounce. 


ere 


2drachms ae: 
5 graiys 


i ounce 


¥ drachm 


“~ 


oT 89 grains - 


‘4 drachm 


i ounce 
acne 
1 ounce’ 
39 grains. 
. Quien, 


“\ 


: Quaflia 


Arye 


fy ary 


| Sagapenum 


Petroleum 


Yexvill 


Onion, expreffed juice of, 3 f 

powerful diuretic, iste cara 
Oninm, as 
Opoponax ities 
nay of colchicum 
oF, sats 


GAs 


4 
_ * 
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PRACTICE. 


‘meets of the -gumig i's 


Pills, aloetic 


> mercurial: 
Pomegranate, powder of 


Powder, antimonial , 
_ May be taken according to the 
-direGions for James’s powder 

_ “with which it nearly coincides. ~ 
of Contrayerva, compound 

—— of Chalk, compound 

with opium 
of Ipecacuanha, com-? ~ 
pound,or Dover’s powder 


ee 


ON 


“Two drachms toa pint of water 
‘for a decoétion. © 

Yuince feeds, mucilage. of, at plea- 

| _fure, to obtund acrimony. 


wee aare ene 


*” 


Sie ie R 


Rhidbarb, powder 
Refin, yellow 
Rue powder 


or 


St. j ohn? $ wort 
Saffron 


Sal ammontac 
Salt, Epfom | 
——- Glauber 
—— Polychreft 
ut of lartar 
Sarfaparilla, powder of | 
Scammony 
Séneka — 
Senna” en 
Soap” 

— eu - 


a 


— 


id 11 


Ie 


PT 
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% ounce ' tO’ 2) OUnces 
+ + grain — 2 grains 
10 grains — 3° ‘grains 
> drachm —_ 1 ounce 
- r drachm — 2 drachms 
/ 
10 drops — 30 drops 
10 grains = 30 grains 
10 grains — 30 grains 
10 grains) — 20 grains 
20 grains — 1 drachm 
3 grains — 6 grains 
15 grains — 30 grains 
20 grains — 40 grains 
10 grains” — 40 grains 
10 grains om 30 ‘grains 
5 grains — 30 grains 
< : : “ 
mt 
bi 
10 grains —~ ‘40° grains” 
3 grains — 20°grains” 
20 grains — 40 grains” 
20 grains —— 1 drachm 
§ grains —+ 20) grains 
10 grains —- 30 grains” 
10 grains — 30 grains 
2 dra. —=- $ ounce 
4 dra. ig 2 ounces. 
20 grains — "¥’ounce . 
lo grains — 30 grains 
20 grains —~ 40 grains 
5 grains == 10 grains 
20 grains — 40 grains’ 
20 grains — 40 grams 
zo grains — % ounce 
~ao drops == 30 drops 


Scurvy 
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Seutvy grals ii a pes | ‘from! 1 ounce © to 4 ounces 
Snake root ~~ — 20¢grains = 40 grains 
Sorrel, juice of, deparate 40unces —- 8 ounces 


Spirit of Mindererus © — — «mdrachm— 1 ounce 
‘{weet; of vitriol “© — — 1sdrops’ —=’40 drops 
——- —— of nitre — © — 15 drops == 40 drops 
of fal ammoniac — — 15 drops “— 40 drops 
» anata “compound _ cna Iie amet ae 
—— ——— fetid — _ caadiiiieonisibcemmammed 
Spirits, diftilled -- — #drachm— 2 ounce 
Spermaceti _— —— 20 grains — 1 drachm 
Sponge, burned = = -— 20 grains — 1 drachm 
Sulphur, flowers of a — 20grains — 1 drachm: 
precipitated, of antimony — I grain — 4 grains 
Squill, dried powder -~ — grain — 3 grains 
—— freth — — — 5 grains — 15 grains 
Syrup of poppies _ ‘— 3 drachm—_ } ounce 
of. buckthorn —_— — idrachm— 2 drachms 
of ginger — — idrachm— {ounce 
Syrupsin general — — 1iudrachm— 2 drachms 


fh 
Tar water. A pint daily. 
Tartar, cream of ° _— — 2drachms — 1 ounce 
——— regenerated — — zoprains — 1drachm 
women fOluble —_— — 2drachms — 1 ounce 
-——— emetic, alterative — } grain — 4 grain 
as emetic say -—— 1 grain — 3 grains 
Terra japonica _ — 20grains =~ 40 grains . 
Tobacco, an infufion of, 1 dinahin 
‘to a pint of water ; fhould be ad- 
miniftered by table fpoonfuls : 
ftrongly diuretic. | 
Tin, powder of = — 2ograins — 1! drachm 
"Turmeric — = — 2ograins — 1 drachm 
Turpentine, fpirits of -- — iodrops — 30drops 
Tincture of aloes _ — ounce —. I ounce 
ere compound — tdrachm— 2 drachms 
—-— of afafetida — — idrachm— 2 drachms 
~—- of Benzoin, compound — 1odrops — 40 drops 
-——— of cantharides - — iodrops — 4odrops 
——— ofcardamoms — — tdrachm — ounce 
w———— Of caftor a — idrachm — 1$¢rachm 
-———— of catechu — — tdrachm — 2 drachms 
of Peruvian bark — idrachm — 4 ounce 
-——— of iron, muriated — 1odrops — 60 drops 
of Columbo _ — tdrachm — 3 drachms — 
———- of Gentian, compound — jsdrachm— 3 drachms 
——-—— of guaracum volatile -- idrachm— 3 drachms 
C2 Vincure 


«@i>} : ; 


x} 
‘Tin@ure of black hellebore. from. 
——- of jalap -, 
of awen BT rable 
—+—— of myrrh 
of ephim.s 


~~ 


— 
— See 
—-_ 


— 


camphorated, or 


paregoric elixir 
of rhubarb 
of fenna 
——— of fnake-root 
of valerian 
volatile 
Tormentil, powder of — 


———P 
Sele 


; 


V 
Valerian, powder of © — ih, 
Vinegar; diftilled © —~ fi 
of {quills —- wit 
as emetic oa 
Verdigris, violent emetic — 


Vitriol, white, as a tonic 


ting emetic 
eee blue, emetic 
Uva urfi, in powder 


: 
ra 


sh Gen Se SAG MAME 
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Water crefs, expreffed juice of * 
Water, the fimple diltilied, may t ge- 
nerally be given 
Wormwood, ‘exprefled j juice 
White lead. 
‘Wine, aloetic 
antimonial 
_—— oe ately 


ono Rhubarb 


—- 


—— 


5k 


— 
—— 
=m 


é 


as a quickly et : 
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rferuple to 1 ‘Keser 
1 drachm — § ounce 
20 drops —-+ 2 drachms . 
1 fcruple. — 1 drachm 
to-drops. © —- 40 drops 
“1 drachm — 3 drachms 
z ounce — 2 ounces 
2 drachms —-. I ounce... 
1 drachm — 2 drachms 
1.drachm — 3 drachms 
1 drachm -—— 2 drachms, 
10 grains — ¥# drachm. 
20 grains —+ 2 drachms 
2 drachms — 1 ounce 
to drops —s5odrops ~ 
% ounce —  f ounce 
i grain — 2 grains 
2 grains — § grains 
20 grains — 4 drachm 
J rain + e.g grams 4 
20 grains —- 1 drachm 
ounce — 2 ounces 
“founce —, 3 or 402." 
Zounce — 2 ounces. 
1 grain’ aigtains’ 
F ounce’ —= “founce:)) 
‘20 drops »— 2 drachms. 
1 drachm — 1¥ ounce | 
‘Zounce — 2 ounces + 
: 4 
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Difeafes. 
CHAP. I. 
\F Children Page I 
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—Food of ditto: = «= 14 
—Exercife of ditto —_ 20 
—Bad Effects of unwholefome 
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+ CHAP. It. 
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116 
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ib. 
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PART I, 


OF THE 


GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 


CARLA Po. Lh 
OF CHILDREN. 


HE better to trace difeafes from their original 

ccaufes, we fhall take a view of the common treat- 
ment of mankind in the ftate of infancy. In this pe- 
riod of our lives, the foundations of a good or bad 
con{titution are generally laid; it is therefore of impor- 
tance, that parents be well acquainted with the vari- 
ous caufes which may injure the health of their off- 
fpring. | 
: It appears from the annual regifters of the dead, that 
almoft one half of the children born in Great Britain 
die under twelve years of age. ‘To many, indeed, this 
may appear a natural evil; but on due examination it 
will be found to be one of our own creating. Were 
the death of infants a natural evil, other animals would 
be as liable to die young as man; but this we find is by 
no means the cafe. 

It may feem ftrange that man, notwithftanding his 
fuperior reafon, fhould fall fo far fhort of other animals 
in the management of his young: But our furprife will 
foon ceafe, if we confider that brutes, guided by 
inftinét, never err in this refpeét; while man, trufting 
folely to art, is feldom right, Were’ a catalogue of 
thofe infants who perifh annually by art alone exhibited 
to public view, it would aftonifh moft people. i 
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If parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muft be employed for that purpofe: thefe will | 
always endeavour to recommend themfelves by the 
appearance of extraordinary fkill and addrefs. By this 
means fuch a number of unneceffary and deftructive | 
articles have been introduced into the diet, clothing, 
&c, of ct that itis no wonder fo Be of them 
perifh. 

Nothing can be more prepofterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
or who 1s fo ignorant as not to know what is proper to 
be done for it. If we fearch Nature throughout, we 
cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal is 
the nurfe of its own offspring, and they thrive accord. 
ingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by 
proxy, they would fhare the fame fate with thofe of the 
human fpecies. 

We mean not, however, to impofe it as a tafk upon 
every mother to fuckle her own child. ‘This, whatever 
{peculative writers may allege, is in fome cafes imprac- 
ticable, and would inevitably prove deftruétive both 
to the mother and child. Women of delicate confti- 
tutions, fubject to hyfteric fits, or other nervous affec- 
tions, make very bad nurfes*: and thefe complaints 
are now fo common, that it is rare to find a woman of 
fafhion free from them; fuch women, therefore, fup- 
pofing them willing, are often unable to fuckle their 
‘own children. 

_Almoft every mother would be in a condition to 
give fuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature; but 
whoever confiders how far many mothers deviate from 
her dictates, will not be furprifed to find fome of them 
unable to perform that neceffary office. Mothers who 
do not eat afufficient quantity of folid food, nor enjoy 
the benefit of free air and exercife, can either have 
wholefome juices themfelves, nor afford proper nourifh-. 
ment to an infant. Hence children who are. fuckled 


* I have known an hyfteric woman kill her sats: by being 
feized with a ft i in the night. - ; om 
by 
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by delicate women, either die young, or continué weak 
and fickly alltheir lives; : | 

When we fay that mothers are not always in a con- 
dition to fuckle their own children, we would not be 
underftood as difcouraging that practice. Every mo- 
ther who can, ought certainly to perform fo tender and 
agreeable an office*. But fuppofe it to be out of her 
power, fhe may, neverthelefs, be of great fervice to her 
child. The bufinefs of nurfing is by no means confined 
to giving fuck, Toa woman who abounds with milk, 
this is the eafieft part of it. Numberlefs other offices 
are neceflary for a child, which the mother ought at 
leaft to fee done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as 
foon as it is born, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly 
deferves that name. A child, by being brought up 
under the mother’s eve, not only fecures her affeétion, 
but may reap all the advantages of a parent’s care, 
though it be fuckled by another. How can a mother 
be better employed than in fuperintending the nurfery? 
This is at once the moft delightful and important office; 
yet the moft trivial bufinefs or infipid amufements are 
often preferred to it! A ttrong proof both of the bad 
tafte and wrong education of modern females. 

Iris indeed to be regretted, that more care is not be- 
ftowed in teaching the proper management of children 
to thofe whom Nature has defigned for mothers. 
_ This, inftead of being made the principal, is feldom 


_* Many advantages would arife to fociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from mothers fuckling their own children. It would 
prevent the temptation which poor women are Jaid under of aban- 
doning their children to fuckle thofe of the rich for the fake of 
gain; by which means fociety lofes many of its molt ufeful mem- 
bers, aud mothers become in fome fe.te the murderers of their 
Own offspring. I am fure I fpeak within the truth when I fay, 
that not one in twenty of thofe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by their mothers. Tor this reafon no mother fhould be al- 
Iswed to ftickle another’s child, till her own is either dead, or fit 
* to be weaned. A regulaticn of this kind would fave many lives 
among the poorer fort, aud could do no hurt to the rich, as molt 
women who make good nufes are able to fuckle two children in 
fucceffion upon the fame milk. 

B32 confis 
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confidered as any part of female education. Is it any 
wonder, when females fo educated come to be mothers, 
that they fhould be quite ignorant of the duties be- 
longing to that character? However ftrange it may 
appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, and thofe 
of fafhion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought 
a child into the world, of what is to be done for it, as 
the infant itfelf. Indeed, the moft ignorant of the fex 
are generally reckoned moft knowing in the bufinefs 
of nurfing. . Hence, fenfible people become the dupes 
of ignorance and fuperftition ; and the nurfing of chil- 
dren, inftead of being conducted by reafon, is the refule 
of whim and caprice*, 

~ Were the time that is generally fpent by females in » 
the acquifition of trifling accomplifhments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
drefs them fo as not to hurt,- cramp, or confine their 
motions; how to feed them with wholefome and nou- 
rifhing food ; how to exercife their tender bodies, fo as 
beft to promote their growth and ftrength: were thefe. 
made the objects of female inftru€tion, mankind would 
‘derive the greateft advantages from it. But while the 
education of females implies little more than what re- 
lates to drefsand public fhew, we have nothing to expect 
from them but ignorance even in the moft important 
concerns, 

Did mothers refle&t on their own importance, and lay 
it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity of 
informing themfelves of the duties which they owe to 
their infant offspring. It is their province, not only to 
form the body, but alfo to give the mind its moft early 
bias. .They have it very much in their power to make 


* Tacitus the celebrated Roman hiftorian, complains greatly 
of the degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard 


to the care of their offspring. He fays that, in former times, the _ . 


greateflt women in Rome ufed to account it their chief glory to 
keep the houfe and attend their children; but that now the young 
infant was committed to the fole care of fome poor Grecian wench, 
or other menial {ervant.—We are afraid, wherever luxury and ef- 
feminacy prevail, there will be too much ground for this cém- 
plaint. ; 

men 
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men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life, or the pefts of 
- fociety. 

But the mother is not the only eit concerned in the 
management of children. The father has an equal in- 
tereft | in their welfare, and ought to affift in every thing 
that refpects either the improvement of the body or 
mind. 

It is pity that the men fhould be fo inattentive to this 
matter. Their negligence is one reafon why females 
know fo little ofit. Women willever be defirous to ex- 
cel in fuch accomplifhments as recommend them to the 
other fex. But men generally keep at fuch a diftance 
from even the {malleft acquaintance with the affairs of the 
nurfery, that many would reckon it an affront, were they 
fuppofed to know any thing ofthem. Notfo, however, 
with the kennel or the ftables: a gentleman of the firft 
rank is not afhamed to give directions concerning the 
management of his dogs or horfes, yet. would blufh 
were he furprifed in performing the fame office for that 
being who derived its exiftence from himfelf, who is the 
heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently at- 
tentive to the management of children: this has been 
generally confidered as the fole province of. old women, 
while men of the firft character in phyfic have refafed to 
vifit infants even when fick. Such conduct in the facul- 
ty has notonly caufed this branch of medicine to be ne- 
glected, but has alfo encouraged the other tex to aflume 
an dbfolute title to prefcribe for children in the moft 
dangerous difeafes. ‘The confequenceis,that a phyfician 
is feldom called till the good women have exhaulled all 
their fill; when his attendance can only.ferve to divide 
the blame, and appeafe the difconfolate parents. 

Nurfes fhould do all in their power to prevent dif- 
eafes; but when a child is taken ill, fome perfon of 
fill ought immediately to be confulted. The difeafes 
of children are generally acute, and the leaft delay is 
dangerous, 

Were phyficians more attentive to the difeafes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to treat 
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them properly when fick, but likewife to give ufeful 
directions for their management when well. The dif- 
eafes of children are by no means fo difficult to be 
underftood as many imagine. It is true, children can- 
not tell their complaints ; but the caufes of them may 
be pretty certainly difcovered by obferving the fymp- 
toms, and putting proper queftions to the nurfes.  Be- 
fides, the difeafes of infants being lefs complicated, are 
eafier cured than thofe of adults*. 

It is really aftonifhing, that fo little attention fhould 
in general be paid to the prefervation of infants. What 
Jabour and expence are daily beftowed to prop an old 
tottering carcafe for a few years, while thoufands of 
thofe who might be vfeful in life, perifh without being 
regarded ! Mankind are too apt to value things ac- 
cording to their prefent, not their future, ulefulnefs, 
Though this is of all others the moft erroneous method 
of eftimation ; yet upon no other principle is it poMfible 
to account for the general indifference with refpect t tQ 
the death of infants. 


Of Dijeafed Parents. 


One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the 
UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as reafone 
able to expeét a rich crop from a barren foil, as that 
{trong and ‘healthy children fhould be born of parents 
whofe conftitutions have been worn out with intem- 
perance or difeafe. 

An ingenious writer + bee that on the seat: 
tution of mothers depends originally that of their off- 
‘fpring. No one who believes: this, will be furprifed, 
on a view of the female orld, to find difeafes and 


* The common opinion, that the difeafes of infants are hard to 
difcover and difficult to cure, has deterred many phyficians from 
paying that attention to them which they deferve. I can, how- _ 
ever, from experience declare, that this opinion is without foun- 
dation ; and that the difeafes of infants are neither fo difficult tg 
difcover, nor fo ill to cure, as thofe of adults, 
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death fo frequent among children. A delicate female, 
brought up within doors, an utter ftranger to exercife 
and open air, who lives on tea and other flops, may 
bring a child into the world, but it will hardly be fit to 
jive. The firft blaft of difeafe will nip the tender plant 
in the bud: or fhould it ftruggle through a few years’ 
exiftence, its feeble frame, fhaken with convulfions 
from every trivial caufe, will be unable to perform the 
common functions of life, and prove a burden to 
fociety, | 

If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we fhall fee further caufe to believe that 
children are often hurt by the conftitution of their 
parents. A fickly frame may be originally induced 
by hardfhips or intemperance, but chiefly by the latter, 
It is impoffible that a courfe of vice fhould nor fpoil the 
beft conftitution: and, did the evil terminate here, it 
would be a juft punifhment for the folly of the fufferer ; 
but when once a difeafe is contracted and rivetted in 
_the habit, it is entailed on pofterity. What a dreadful 
inheritance is the gout, the fcurvy, or the king’s evil to 
tranf{mit to our offspring! how happy had it been for 
the heir of many a great eftate, had he been born a 
beggar, rather than to inherit his father’s fortunes at the 
expence of inheriting his difeafes! 

A perfon labouring under any incurable malady ought 
not to marry. He thereby not only fhortens his own 
life, but tranfmits mifery to others; but when both 
parties are deeply tainted with the {crophula, the fcurvy, 
or the like, the effects muft be ftill worfe. If fuch 
have any iffue, they mult be miferable indeed. Want 
of attention to thefe things, in forming connections for 
life, has rooted out more families than plague, famine, 

or the fword; and as long as thefe connections are 


formed ffom mercenary views, the evil will be con- 
tinued *, 


* The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 
having married a weak, puny woman; becaufe, faid they, inftead 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with’a 
progeny of changelings. | 
| | ses B 4 In 
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In our matrimonial contraéts, it is amazing fo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object, 
Our fportfmen know that the generous courfer cannot 
be bred ovt of the foundered jade, nor ‘the fagacious 
fpanie] out of the fnarling cur. This is fettled upon 
immutable laws. The man who marries’a woman of ’ 
a fickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy pa- 
rents, whatever his views may be, cannot be faid to act 

a prudent part. A difeafed woman may prove fertile ; 
fhould this be the cafe, the family muft become an 
infirmary : what profpect of happinefs the father of fuch 
a family has, we fhall leave any one to judge *. 

Such children ‘as have the misfortune to be ‘born of 
difeafed parents, willrequire to be nurfed with greater 
care than others. This is the only way to make amends 
for the defeéts-of conftitution; and it will often go a 
great length. A healthy nurfe, wholefome air, and 
fufficient exercife, will do wonders, But when thefe 
are neglected, little is to be expected from any other 
quarter. The defeéts of conftitution cannot be fupplied 
by medicine. 

Thofe who inherit any family difeafe ought to be 
very circumfpect in their manner of living. They fhould 
confider well the nature of fuch difeafe, and guard 
againft it by a proper regimen. It is certain, that 
family difeafes have often, by proper care, been kept 
off for one generation ; and there is reafon to believe, 
that, by perfifting in the fame courfe, fuch difeafes 
might at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fubject 
very little regarded, though of the greateft importance. 
Family conftitutions are as capable “Of i improvement as 
family eftates ; and the libertine, who impairs the one, 


* The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain cafes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the difeafed; and indeed to 
this all wife legiflators ought to have a fpecial regard. In fome 
countries, difeafed perfons have actually been forbid to marry. 
This is an evil of ‘a complicated kind, a‘natural deformity, ° 
and political ssnsanaey and therefore requires a poe confidera- 
tions 


does 
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does greater injury to his pofterity than the »prodigal 
who fquanders the other. 


Of the Clothing of Children. 


The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, that 
it is furprifing how any perfon fhould err in it; yet 
many children lofe their lives, and others are deformed, 
by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows of no ufe of clothes to an infant, \but 
to keep it warm. All that is neceffary for this purpofe, 
is to wrap it in a foft loofe covering. Were a mother 
left to the dictates of Nature alone, fhe would certainly 
purfue this courfe. But the bufinefs of dreffing an 
infant has long been out of the hands of mothers, and 
has at laft become a fecret which none but, adepts 
pretend to underftand, ~ 

From the moft early ages it has been thought ne- 
ceffary, that a woman in labour fhould have fome 
perfon to attend her. This in time became a bufinels; 
and, as in all others, thofe who were employed in it 
{trove to outdo one another in the different branches of 
their profeffion. The dreffing ofa child came of courfe 
to be confidered as the midwife’s province; who no 
doubt imagined, that the more dexterity fhe could fhew 
in this article, the more her fkill would be admired. 
Her attempts were feconded by the vanity of parents, 
who, too often defirous of making a fhew of the infant 
as foon as it was born, were ambitious to have as much 
finery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came to be 
thought as neceffary for a midwife to excel in bracing 
and dreffing an infant, as for a furgeon to be expert in 
applying bandages to a broken limb; and the poor 
child, as foon as tt came into the world, had as many 
rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every 
bone had been fraétured in the birth ; while thefe-were 
‘Often fo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender . 
frame, but even to obftrué& the motion of the heart, 
lungs, and other.organs necefflary for life. © ---- 
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In moft parts of Britain, the praétice of rolling 
children with fo many bandages is now, in fome mea- 
fure, laid afide ; but it would ftill be a difficult tafk to 
perfuade the generality of mankind, that the fhape of 
an infant does not entirely depend, on the care of the 
midwife. So far, however, are all, her endeavours to 
mend the fhape from being fuccefsful, that they con- 
ftantly operate the contrary way, and mankind become 
deformed in proportion to the means ufed to prevent 
it, How little deformity of body is to be found among 
uncivilized nations? So little indeed, that it is vul- 
garly believed they put all their deformed children to 
death. The truth ts, they hardly know fuch a thing«as 
a deformed child. Neither fhould we, if we followed 
their example. Savage nations never think of mana- 
cling their children. They allow them the full ufe of 
every organ, carry them abroad in the open air, wath 
their bodies daily in cold water, &c. By this manage- 
ment their children become fo: ftrong and hardy, that 
by the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe’s arms, 
theirs are able to fhift for themfelves *, . 

Among brute animals, no art is neceffary to procure 
afine fhape. Though many of them are extremely 
delicate when they come into the world, yet we never 
find them grow crooked for want of f{waddling bands. 
Is Nature lefs generous to the human kind? No: but 
we take the bufinefs out of Nature’s hands, 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the very 
feelings of infants tell us, they cught to be kept eafy and 
free from all preffure. They. cannot indeed tell their 
complaints ; but they can fhew figns of pain; and this 
they never fail to do, by crying when hurt by their 
clothes. . No fooner are they freed from their bracings, 
than they feem pleafed and happy: yet, ftrange infa- 


_ * A friend of mine, who was feveral years on the coaft of Af-— 
rica, tells me, that the natives neither put any. clothes upon their 
children, nor apply to their bedies bandages of any kind, but lay 
them on a pallet, and fuffer them to tumble about at.pleafure 5 yet 


they are all ftraight, and féldom have any difeafe, : | 
twation } 
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tuation! the moment they hold their peace, they- are 
again committed to their chains. ; 

“If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle of 
foft pipes, replenifhed with fluids in continual motion, 
the danger of preffure will appear in the ftrongeft light. 
Nature, in order to make way for the growth of chil- 
dren, has formed their bodies foft and flexible ; and left 
they fhould receive any injury from preffure in the 
womb, has furrounded the fetus every where with fluids. 
This fhews the care which Nature takes to prevent all 
unequal preffure on the bodies of infants, and to defend 
them again{t every thing that might in the leaft cramp 
or confine their motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartila- 
ginous, that they readily yield to the flighteft preffure, 
and eafily affume a bad fhape, which can never after be 
remedied. Hence it is, that fo many people appear 
with high fhoulders, crooked fpines, and flat breafts, 
who were as well proportioned ar their births as others, 
but had the misfortune to be fqueezed out of fhape by the 
application of ftays and bandages. 

Preffure, by obftruéting the circulation, likewife 
prevents the equal diftribution of nourifhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the growth 
becomes unequal. One part grows too large, while 
another remains too {mall ; and thus in time the whole 
frame becomes difproportioned and mifhapen. To 
this we muft add, thar when a child 1s cramped in its 
clothes, it naturally fhrinks from the part that is hurt; 
and by putting its body into unnatural poftures, it be~ 
comes deformed by habir. 

Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weak- 
nefs or difeafe ; but in general, it is the effect of im- 
proper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leatt, of the deformity 
among mankind, muft be imputed to this caufe. A 
deformed body is not only dilagreeable to the eye, 
but by a bad figure both the animal and vital functions 
muft be impeded, and of courfe health impaired. 
Hence few people remarkably mifhapen are {trong or 


healthy. 
The 
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The new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole mafs of blood through ‘the 
Jungs, refpiration, the periftaltic motion, &c. afford 
another {trong argument for keeping the body of an 
- tnfant free from all preflure. Thefe organs, not having 
been accuftomed to move, are eafily ftopped ; but 
when this happens, death muft enfue. Hardly any 
method could be devifed more effectually to ftop thefe 
motions, than bracing the body too tight wit rollers * 

and bandages. Were thefe to be applied in the fame 
manner to “the body of an adult for an equal length of 
time, they would hardly fail to hurt the digeftion and 
make him fick, How much more hurtful they muft 
prove to the tender bodies of infants, we fhall leave any 
one to judge. 

‘Whoever confiders thefethings will not be furprifed, 
that fo many children die of convulfions foon after the 
birth. Thefe fits are generally attributed to fome in- 
ward caufe; burt in fact they oftener proceed from our 
own imprudent conduct. I have known a child feized ~ 
with convulfion-fits foon after the midwife had done 
fwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and ban- 
dages, was immediately relieved, and never had the dif- 
eafe afterwards. Numerous examples of this might be 
given, were they neceflary. 

It would be fafer to fatten’ the clothes of an infant 
with ftrings than pins, as thefe often gall and irritate 
their tender fkins, and occafion diforders. Pins have 
been found fticking above half an inch into the body 
ofa child, after it Thad died of convulfion fits, which 
in all probability proceeded from that caufe. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their 
clothes, but alfo by the quantity.. Every child has 
fome degree of fever after the birth; and if it be loaded 
with too many clothes, the fever mutt be increafed. 
But this is not all; the child is generally laid in bed 


_* This is by no means inveighing againft a thing that does not 
happens In many parts of Britain : at this day a roller, eight or 
ten fect in length, is applied tightly round'the child’s body as foon 
as.it is born. 
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with the mother, who is often likewife feverith ; to 
which we may add the heat of the bed-chamber, the 
wines, and other heating things, too frequently given 
to children immediately after the birth. When all thefe 
are combined, which does not feldom happen, they 
mutt increafe ‘the fever to fuch a degree as will endan- 
ger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if we confider that, after they have been for 
fome time in the fituation mentioned above, they are 
often fent into the country to be nurfed in a cold houfe. 
-Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a tranfition, 
catches a mortal cold, or contracts fome other fatal 
difeafe ? When an infant is kept too hor, its lungs, not 
being fufficiently expanded, are apt to remain weak and 
‘ flaccid for life ; hence proceed coughs, confumptions, 
and other difeafes of the breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the parti- 
cular fpecies of drefs proper for an infant. Thefe will 
always vary in different countries, according to cuftom 
and the humour of parents. The great rule to be 
obierved is, That a child have no more clothes than are 
neceffary to keep it warm, and that they be quite eafy for 
its body. 

Stays are the very bane of thfants A volume would 
not fuffice to point out all the bad effets of this ridi- 
culous piece of drefs both on children and adults. 
The madnefs in favour of ftays feems, however, to be 
fomewhat abated; and it is to be hoped the world 
will, in time, become wife enough to know, that the 


homan fhape does not folely depend det whale-bone 
and bend leather * 


* Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women of 
lower {tation in many parts of England. 

Iam forry to underftand, that there are- ftill athens mad 
enough to lace their daughters very tight in order to improve their 
fhape. As reafoning would be totally loft upon fuch people, I fhall 
beg leave juft to afk them, Why there are ten deformed women 
for one man? and likewife to recommend to their perufal a fhort 
moral precept, which forbids us to deform the human body. 

I 
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I fhall only add with refpect to the clothes of chils 
dren, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean; 
Children perfpire more thah adults; and if their clothes 
be not frequetitly changed, they become very hurtful. 
Dirty clothes not only gall and ftet the tendet fkins of 
infants, but likewife occa%on ill fmells; and what is 
worle, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous difeafes: 

Cleanlinefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends 
greatly to preferve the healt of children. It pro- 
motes the perfpiration, and, by that means, frees thé 
body from fuperfuous humours, which, if retained, 
could not fail t6 dccafion dileates; No rhother or nurfé 
can have any excufe for allowing a child to be dirty. 
Poverty may oblige her to give it coarfe clothes ; 
bur if fhe does not keep them sieciviiel it mult be her own 
fauit. | 


Of the Food of Children 


Nature fot only points out the food proper for ari 
infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, is not 
fufficient to prevent fome who think themfelves wifer 
than Nature, from attempting to bring up their children 
without her provifion. Nothing can fhew the difpofi- | 
tion which mankind have to depart from Nature more 
than their endeavouring to bring up children without 
the breaft. The mother’s milk, or that of a healthy 
nurle, is unqueftionably the beft food for an infant. 
Neither art nor Nature can afford a proper fubfliiute 
for it. Children may feem to thrive fora few months 
without the breaft; but when teething, the {mall pox, 
and other difeafes incident to childhood, come on, they 
generally perifh. 

A child, foon after the birth, fhews an iri eee to 
fuck ; and there is no reafon why it fhould not be gra- 
tified. Itis true, the mother’s milk does not always 
come immediately after the birth ; bun this is the way“ 
to bring it: befides, the firft milk thas the child-can » 
fqueeze out of the breatt an{wers the. purpofe of cleanf- 
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ing, better than all the drugs in the apothecary’s fhop, 
and at the fame time prevents inflammations ‘of ‘the 
breaft, fevers, and other difeafes incident to mothers. 

It is ftrange how people came to think that the firft 
thing given toa child fhould be drugs. This is be- 
ginning with medicine by times, and no wonder if they 
generally end with it. It fometimes happens, indeed, 
that a child does not difcharge the meconium, fo foon as 
could be wifhed; this has induced phyficians, in fuch 
cafes, to give fomething of an opening nature to’ cleanfe 
the firft pafflages. Midwives have improved upon this 
hint, and never fail to give fyrups, oils, &¢. whether 
they be neceffary or not. Cramming an infant with 
fuch indigeftible {tuff as foon as it is born, can hardly 
fail to make it fick, and is more likely to occafion dif- 
eafes than to prevent them. Children are feldom long 
after the birth without having pafiage both by ftool and 
urine ; though thefe evacuations may be wanting for 
fome time without any danger. But if children muft 
have fomething before they be allowed the breaft, let 
it be a little thin water-pap, to which may be added an 
equal quantity of new milk; or rather water alone, 
with the addition of a little raw fugar. If this be given 
without any wines or fpiceries, it will neither heat the 
blood, load the ftomach, nor occafion gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every perfon 
is ftruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and 
wanting fupport. This naturally fuggefts the need of 
cordials. Accordingly wines are univerfally mixed with 
the firft food of children. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than this way of reafoning, or more hurtful to ins 
fants than the conduct founded upon it. Children 
require very little food for fome time after the birth; 
and what they receive fhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very fmall quantity of wine is 
fufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an infant; 
but every perfon converfant in thefe matters mutft 
know, that moft of the difeafes of infants proceed from 
the heat of their humours. 

If the mother or nurfe has enough of milk, the child 
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will need little or no other food before the third or fourth 
month... It will then be proper to give it, once or 
twice a day, a little of fome food that is eafy of 
digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth with 
bread in it, and fuch like. This will eafe the mother, 
will accuftom the child by degrees to take food, and 
will render the weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dan- 
gerous. All great and fudden tranfitions are to be 
avoided in nurfing. For this purpofe, the food of 
children ought not only to be fimple, but to refemble, 
as nearly as poffible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk itfelf fhould make a principal part of their food, 
not only before they are weaned, but for fome time 
after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as foon as it 
fhews an inclination to chew; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the 
teeth, and the difcharge of faliva, while, by mixing 
with the nurfe’s milk in the ftomach, it will afford an 
excellent nourifhment, Children difcover an early in- 
clination to chew whatever is put into their hands. 
Parents obferve the inclination, but generally miftake 
the object. Inftead of giving the child fomething 
which may at once exercife its gums and afford it 
nourifhment, they commonly put into its hands a piece 
of hard- metal, or impenetrable coral. A cruft of bread 
is the beft gum-ftick. It not only anfwers the purpofe 
better than any thing elfe, but has the additional pro- 
perties of nourifhing the child and carrying the faliva 
down to the. ftomach, which is too valuable a liquor 
to be loft. | | | 

Bread, befides being ufed dry, may be many ways 
~prepared into food for children, One of the beft me- 
thods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quantity 
of new milk unboiled.. Milk is both more wholefome 
and nourifhing this way than boiled, and is lefs apt to 
eccafion coflivenefs. For a child farther Joana 
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bread may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, made 
into puddings, or the like. Bread ts a proper, food for 
children at all times, provided it be plain, made of 
wholefome grain, and well fermented; but when en- 
riched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things, i it becomes 
very unwholefome. : 

It. is foon enough to allow children animal food when 
they have got teeth to eat it. They fhould never talte - 
it till after they are weaned, and even then they ought 
to ufe it fparingly. Indeed, when children live wholly 
on vegetable food, it is apt to four on their {tomachs ; 
but, on the other hand, too much flefh heats the body, 
and occafions fevers and other inflammatory, difeafes. 
This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and 
vegetable food as moft proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants;than the 
common method of fweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which makes 
them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty certain, if the 
food of children were quite plain, that they would never 
take more than enough. Their exceffes are entirely 
owing to nurfes. Ifa child be gorged with food at all 
hours, and enticed to take it, by making it {weet and 
agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder that fuch a 
child fhould in time be induced to crave more food 
than it ought to have ? 

Children may be hurt by 1 too little as well as too 
much food, After a child_is weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day ; ; but fhould never be ac- 
cuftomed to eat in the night; neither fhould it have too 
much atatime. Children thrive beft with {mall quanti- 
ties of food frequently given. This neither overloads 
the ftomach nor hurts the digeftion, and is certainly 
moft agreeable to nature. 

Writers on nurfing have inveighed with fuch vehe- 
_ Mence againtt giving children too much food, that many 
. parents, by endeavouring to fhun that error, have run 
into the oppofite extreme, and ruined the conftitutions 
of their children. But the error of pinching chidrea 
intheir food is more Aureful than the other extreme. 

3 es 
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Nature has many ways of relieving: herfelf when overs 
charged; but a child, who is pinched with hunger, will 
never Hecate’ a ftrone or healthy man, ‘That errors 
are frequently committed on both fides, we are ready 
‘to sioalenalinn ist: but where ‘one child is hurt by the 
quantity of its food, ten fuffer from the quality. This 
js the principal évil, and claims our ftrifteft attention. 
“Many people imagine, that the food ‘which they 


‘themfelves love cannot be bad for their children: but 


this notion js very abfurd. © In the more advanced pe- 


‘riods of life we often acquire an inclination for food, 


which when children we could not endure. Befides, 
there are many things that by habit may agree very 
‘well with the ftomach of a erown perfon, which would 
be hurtful to a child: as Thien feafoned, falted, and 


fmoke-dried provifions, cc. It would alfo be i improper 


to feed children with fat meat, ftrong broths, rich foups, 
or the like. 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other fer- 
mented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice cannot 
fail to do mifchief. Thefe children feldom efcape the 
violence of the fmall-pox, meafles, hooping: cough, or 
fome inflammatory diforder.. Milk, water, butter- 
milk, or whey, are the moft proper for children to 
drink. .If they have any thing ftronger, i it may be fine 


‘f{mall beer, or a little wine mixed Raith water. ‘The 
“ftomachs of children can digeit well enough without — 
‘the affifilance of warm (ichotaries: befides, being natu- 


rally hot, they are eafily hurt by every thing of a heat- 


‘Ing quality. 


“Few things are more hurtful to children than unripe 
fruits. They weaken the powers of digeftion, and four 
and relax the flomach, by which means 1t becomes a 


‘proper neft for infects. Children indeed fhew a great 


inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, chat if 


good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper quantity, it 


would have no bad effects. © We never find a natural 


‘inclination’ Wrong, if properly regulated. Fruits are 


“generally ofa cooling nature, and correct the’ heat and. 
acrimony 
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acrimony of the humours. This is what moft children 
require; only care fhould be taken left) they exceed.» 
‘Indeed the beft way to prevent children from going to 
excef§ in the ufe of fruit, or eating that which is bad, 1s 
toallow thema proper quantity of what is good”. 

Roots which contain a crude vifcid juice fhould be 
{paringly given to children. They fill the body with 
erofs humours, and tend to produce eruptive difeafes. 
This caution is peculiarly, neceflary for the poor; glad 
to obtain, at a fmall price, what will fill the bellies of 
their children, they ftuff them two or three times a day 
with crude vegetables. Children had better eat a 
fmaller quantity of food which yields a wholefome 
nourifhment, than be crammed with what their dige(tive 
powers are unable properly to affimilate. 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to chil- 
dren. It both relaxes the ftomach, and produces grofs 
humeurs. Indeed, moft things that are fat or oily have 
this effect. Butter when falted becomes ftill more hurt- 
ful. Inftead of butter, fo liberally given to children in 
moft parts of Britain, we would recommend honey. 
Children who eat honey are feldom troubled with 
worms: they are alfo lefs fubje&t to cutaneous difeafes, 
as itch, fcabbed head, &c. 

Many people errin thinking that the diet of children 
ought to be altogether moift. When children live en- 
tirely upon flops, it relaxes their folids, renders them 
weak, and difpofes them to the rickets, the {crophula, 
and other glandular diforders. Relaxation is one of the 
moft general caufes of the difeafes of children. Every 
thing, therefore, which tends to unbrace their folids, 
ought to be carefully avoided, 


* Children are always fickly in the fruit feafon, which may be 
thus accounted for: 'wo-thirds of the fruit which comes to mar- 
ket in this country is really unripe ; and children, not being ina 
condition to judge for themfelves, eat whatever they can lay their 
hands upon, which often proves little better than a poifon to their 
tender bowels. Servants, and others who have the care of chil- 
dren, fhould be ftriétly forbidden to give them any fruit without 
the knowledge of their parents. | 
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We would not be underftood by thefe obfervations 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 
that fufficient regard be had to fimplicity. 


of the Exercife of Children. 


Of all the caufes which confpire to render the life of . 
man fhort and miferable, none has greater influence than 
the want of proper Exercrs#: healthy parents, whole- 
fome food, and proper clothing, will avail little, where 
exercife is neglected. Sufficient exercife will make up 
for feveral defe&s in nurfing; but nothing can fupply 
the want of it. It is abfolutely necefiary to the health, 
the growth, and the ftrenoth of children. 

The defire of exercife is coéval with life itfelf. Were 
this principle attended to, many difeafes might be pre- 
vented. But, while indolence and fedentary employ- 
ments prevent two-thirds of mankind from either taking 
fufficient exercife themfelves, or giving it to their chil- 
dren, what have we to expect but difeafes and deformity 
among their offspring? The rickets, fo deftructive to 
children, never appeared in Britaia till manufactures 
began to flourifh; and people; attracted by the love of 
gain, left the country to follow fedentary employments — 
1D ae towns, It is amoneft thefe people that this 
difeafe chiefly prevails, and not only deforms but kills 
ma uy ipsbftehe ir offspring. 

The conduét of other young animals fhews the pro- 
Bitty of giving exercife to children.. Every other 
animal makes ule of its organs of motion as foon as it 
can, and many of them, even when under no neceflity 
of moving in queft of food, cannot be reftrained with- 
out force. Thts is evidently the cafe with the calf, the 
jamb, and moft other young.-animals. If thefe crea- 
tures were not permitted to frifk about and take exer- 
éife, they would foon die or become difeafed. The 
- fame inclination appears very early in the human fpe- 
Cies ; but as they are not able to take exercife them- 
felves, 
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felves, it is the bufinefs of their parents and nurfes to 
affift. them. 

Children may be exercifed various ways. ~The beft 
method, while they are light, is to carry them about in 
the nurfe’s arms *, This gives the nurfe an opportu- 
nity of talking to the child, and of pointing out every 
thing that may pleafe and delight its fancy. Befides, it 
is much fafer than {winging an infant 1n a machine, or 
leaving it to the care of fuch as are not fit to take care 
of themfelves. Nothing can be more abfurd than to 
fet one child to keep another; this conduct has proved 
fatal to many infants, and has rendered others milerable 
for life. 

When children begin to walk, the fafeft and beft 
method of leading them about is by the hands. The 
common way, of {winging them in leading ftrings fixed 
to their backs, has feveral bad confequences. Jt makes 
them throw their bodies forward, and prefs with their 
whole weight upon their ftomach and breaft; by this 
means the breathing is obftructed, the breaft flatrened, 
and the bowels comprefied ; which muft hurt the di- 
geftion, and occafion confumptions of the lungs, and 
other difeafes. 

Itis a common notion, that if children are fet upon 
their feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reafon to believe, that the very reverfe of this 
is true. Every member acquires {trength in proportion 
as it is exercifed. ‘fhe limbs of children are weak in- 
ceed, but their bodies are proportionally light; and had 
they fkill to direét themfelves, they would foon be able 
to fupport their own weight. Whoever heard of any 
other animal that became crooked by ufing its legs too 
foon? Indeed, if a child is not permitted to make any 
ufe of its legs till a confiderable time after the birth, 
and be then fet upon them with its whole. weight at 


* ‘The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
pofition; as deformity is often the confequence of inattention to 
this circurnftance. Its fituation ought alfo to be frequently changed. 
I have known a child’s legs bent all on one fide, by the nurfe car- 
rying it conitantly on one arm. 
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once, thére may be fome danger ; but this proceeds en- 
tirely from the child’s not having been accuftomed to 
ufe its legs from the beginning, | 

Mothers of the poorer fort think they are great gainers 
by making their children lie or fit while they themfelves 
work, In this they are greatly miftaken, By neglect- 
ing to give their children exercife, they are obliged to 
keep them a long time before they can do any thing for 
themfelves, and to fpend more on medicine than would 
have paid for proper care. 

To teke care of their children, is the moft ufeful bu- 
finefs in which even the poor can be employed: but, 
alas! it is not always in their power. Poverty often 
obliges them to negledt their offspring in order to pro- 
cure the neceflaries of life. When this 1s the cafe, it 
becomes the intereft as well as the duty of the public 
to affiftthem. ‘Ten thoufand times more benefit would 
accrue to the State, by enabling the poor to bring up 
their own childyen, ‘than from all the hofpitals * that ever 

can be erected for that purpofe. i 

Whoever confiders the ftructure of the human body 
will foon be convinced of the neceffity of exercife for 
the health of children.. The body is-compofed of an 
infinite number of tubes, whofe fluids cannot be pufhed 
on without the action and preffure of the mufcles. But, 
if the fluids remain inactive, obftructions muft happen, 
and the humours will of courfe be vitiated, which can- 
not fail to occafion difeafes. Nature has furnifhed both 
the veffels which carry the blood and lymph with nu. 
merous valves, in order that the action of every mufcle 
might pufh forward their contents; but without ac- 


* If it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their chil- 
dren alive, we fhould lofe very few of them. A fmall premium 
given annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive 
at the year’s end, would fave more infant lives than if the whole 
_revenue of the crown were expended on hofpitals for this purpofe. 
This would make the poor efteem fertility a bleffing ; whereas 
“many of them think it the greateft curfe that can befal them; 
and in place of wifhing their children to live, fo far does poverty 
get the better of natural affection, that they are often very happy 
when they die. . 
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tion, this admirable contrivance can, have. no- effect. 
This part of the animal ceconomy proves toa denon- 
{tration the neceffity of exercife for the prefervation of 
health. 

Arguments to fhew the importance of exercife might 
be drawn from every part of the animal ceconomy 3 
without exercife, the circulation of the blood cannot be 
properly carried on, nor the different fecretions duly 
performed; without exercife, the fluids cannot be pro- 
perly prepared, nor the folids rendered {trong or firm, 
The action of the heart, the motion of the lungs, and 
all the vital functions, are greatly afifted by exercile. 
But to point out the manner in which thefe effects are 
produced, would lead us farther into the céconomy of 
the human body, than moft of thofe for wham this trea- 
tife is intended would be able to follow. We fhall 
therefore only add, that, when exercife is neglected, none 
of the anima] functions can be duly performed; and when 
this is the cafe, the whole conftitution muft go to wreck, 

A good conftitution ought certainly to be our. firft 
object i in the management rot children. It lays a foun- 
dation for their being ufeful and happy in life ; and 
whoever negleéts it, not only fails in his duty to his 
offspring, but to fociety, 

One very common error of parents, by which they 
hurt the conftitutions of their children, is the fending 
them too youngto fchool. This is often done folely ta 
prevent trouble, When the child is at fchool, he needs 
no keeper. Thus the {chool-matter is made the nurfe; 
and the poor child is fixed toa feat feven or eight hours 
a day, which time ought to be fpent in exercile and di- 
verfions. Sitting fo ‘Jong cannot fail to produce the 
wortt effects upon the body; nor is the mind lefs in- 
jJured. Early application weakens the faculties, and 
~ often fixes in the mind an averfion to books, which 
continues for life*. 

But 


* Tt is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inflrué their chil- 
dren, at lealt till they are of an age proper to take fome care of 
ee them- 
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But fuppofe this were the way to make children fcho- 
lars, 1t certainly ought not to be done at the expence of 
their conftitutions. Our anceftors, who feldom went 
to fchool very young, were rot lefs learned than we. 
But we imagine the boy’s education will be quite mar- 
red, un'efs he be carried to fchool in his nurfe’s arms. 
No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants feldom become either 
fcholars or men! — : 

Not only the confinement of children in public 
fchools, but their number, often proves hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are much injured by being kept in crowds within 
doors; their breathing not only renders the place un- 
wholefome, but if any one of them happen to be dif- 
eafed, the reft catch the infe€tion. A fingle child has 
been often known to communicate the bloody flux, the 
hooping cough, the itch, or other difcafes, to almott 
every individual 1 in a numerous {chool. 

But, if fafhion muft prevail, and infants are to be 
fent to fchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the interefts of fociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run 
about and play at fuch a@tive diverfions as may 
promote their growth, and ftrengthen their confli- 
tutions. Were boys, inftead of being whipped for 
fltealing an hour to run, ride, fwim, or the like, en- 
couraged to employ a proper part of their time in thele 
manly rand uleful exerciles, 1 it would have many excellent 
effects. 

It would be of great fervice to boys, if, ata proper 
age, they were taught the military exercife. This would 
increafe their ftrength, infpire them with courage, and 
when their country called for their affiftance, would 
enable them to aétin her defence, without being “obliged 
to undergo a tedious and troublefome courfe of inftruc- 


themfelves. This wouldtend much to confirm the ties of parental 
_tendernefs and filial affe&tion, of the want of which there are at 
prefent fo many deplorable inftances. ‘Though few fathers have 
time to inftrué their children, yet moft mother s have; and furely 
they cannot be better employed. 

tions, 
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tions, at a time when they are lefs fit to learn new mo- 
tions, geftures, &c.* | 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil the bef 
natural conftitution; and if boys are brought up in a 
more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, they 
will never be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls lefs hurtful to 
the conftitution than that of boys. Mauls is fet down to 
her frame before fhe can put on her clothes; and is 
taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is the only 
thing that canentitle her to general efteem, It is un- 
neceflary here to infitt upon the dangerous confequences 
of obliging girls to fit too much. They are pretty well 
known, and are too often felt at a certain time of 
life. But fuppofing this critical period to be got 
over, greater dangers {till await them when they come 
to be mothers. Women who have been early accuf- 
tomed to a fedentary life, generally ran great hazard 
in childbed ; while thofe who have been ufed to romp 
about, and take fufficient exercife, are feldom in any 
danger. 

One hatdly 1 meets with a girl who can at the fame 
tine boafl of early performances by the needle, and a 
good conftitution. Clofe and early confinement ge- 
nérally occafions indigeftions, head-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the (tomach, lofs of appetite, coughs, 
confumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. The 
Jaft of thefe indeed is not to be wondered at, confidering 
the awkward poftufes in which girls fit at many kinds of 
needle-work, and the delicate flexible {tate of their bo~ 
dies in the early periods of life. 

Would mothers, inftead of having their daughters 
inftruéted in many trifling accomplifhments, employ 
them in plain work and houfewifery, and allow them 


* Tam happy to find that the mafters of academies now begin 
to put in practice this advice. Each of them ought to keepa drill 
ferjeant for teaching the boys the military exercile. ‘This, betides 
contributing to their health and vigour of body, would have many 
ether happy effects. — . 

fufi~ 
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fuficient -exercife in the open air, they would both | 
make them more healthy mothers, and more ,ufeful 
members of fociety, I am.no enemy to genteel ac- 
complifhments, but would have them only confidered 
as fecondary, and always difregarded when they impair 
health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for chil- 
dren to be early taught to earn their bread. This opi- 
nion is certainly right, provided they were fo employed 
as not to hurt their health or growth § but, when thefe 
fuffer, fociety, inftead of being benefited, is a real lofer 
by their labour. There are few employments, except 
fedentary ones, by which children can earn a livelihood; 
and if they be fet to thefe too foon, it ruins their con- 
fiicutions, Thus, by gaining a few years from child. 
hood, we generally lofe twice as many in. the latrer 
period of life, and even render the perion lefs ufeful 
while he does live. 

In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this pa mcs 
tion, we need only Jook into the great manufacturing 
towns, where we fhall find a puny degenerate race of 
people, weak and fickly all their lives, feldom exceed- 
ing the middle period of life; or if they do, being unfit 
for bufinefs, they become a burden to fociety. Thus 
arts and manufactures, though they may increafe the 
riches of a country, are by no means favourable ta 
the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would 

therefore require, that fuch people as labour during 
life, fhould not be fet too early to work. Every 
perfon converfant in the breed of horfes, or other 
working animals, knows, that if they be fet to hard 
Jabour too foon, they never will turn out to advan- 
tage. This is equally true with refpect to the human 
fpecies. 

There are,.neverthelefs, various ways of employing 
young people, without hurting their health. The eafier 
parts of gardening, hufbandry, or any bufinefs carried 
on without doors, are moft proper, Thefeare employ- 
ments which moft young people are fond of, and iome 

parts 
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parts of them may always be adapted to their age, tafte, 
and ftrength *. 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceffity of 

employing their children within doors, ought to allow 
them fufficient time for adtive diverfions without. This 
would both encourage them to do more work, and pre- 
vent their conftitutions from being hurt. 
Some imagine, that exercife within doors ts fufficient ; 
but they are greatly miftaken. One hour {pent in run- 
ning, or any other exercife without doors, is worth ten 
within. When children cannot go abroad, they may 
indeed be exercifed at home. The beft method of 
doing this, is to make them run about in a long room, 
or dance. This Jaft kind of exercife, if not carried to 
excefs, is of excellent fervice to young people. It 
cheers the {pirits, promotes perfpiration, ftrenethens 
the limbs, &c. I knew an eminent phyfician who ufed 
to fay, that he made his children dance, inftead of giving 
them phyfic. It were wellif more people followed his 
example. 

The corp zatH may be confidered as an aid to ex- 
ercife. By it the body is braced and ftrengthened, the 
circulation and fecretions promoted, and, were it con- 
ducted with prudence, many difeafes, as rickets, fcro- 
phula, &c. mightthereby be prevented. The ancients, 
who took: every method to render children hardy and 
robuft, were no ftrangers to the ule of the cold bath; 
and, if we may credit report, the practice of immerfing 
children daily in cold water mutt have been very come 
mon among our anceftors. 

The greateft objection to the ufe of the cold bath 
arifes from the fuperftitious prejudices of nurfes. Thefe 
are often fo ftrong, that itis impoffible to bring them 
to make a proper ufe of itr. I have known fome of 
them who would not dry a child’s fkin after bathing ir, 
Jeft it fhould deftroy the effect of the water. Others 


* T have beentold that in China, where the police is the beft in 
the world, all the children are employed in the eafier part of 
gardening and hufbandry; as weeding, gathering ftones off the 
Jand, and fuch like. 

nt will 
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will ever put clothes dipt in the water upon the child; 
and either put it to bed or fuffer it to go about in that 
condition. Some believe, that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its being dedicated to-a particular 
_ faint; while others place their confidence in a certain 
number of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the like; and. 
the world could not perfuade them, if thefe do not fuc+ 
ceed, to try ita little longer. Thus, by the whims of | 
nurfes, children lofe the benefit of the cold bath, and 
the hopes of the phyfician from that medicine are often 
fruftrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet afide the 
cold bath, “becaufe fome nutles make'a wrong ufe of it. 
Every child, when in health, fhould at leaft have its 
extremitics daily wafhed in cold water. This is a par- 
tial ufe of the cold bath, and is better than none. In 
winter this may fuffice; but, in the warm feafon, if a 
child be relaxed, or feem to have a tendency to the 
rickets or fcrophula, its whole body ought to be fre- 
quently immerfed in cold water. Care however mult 
be taken not to-do this when the body is hot, or the 
ftomach full, The child fhould be dipped only once 
ata time, fhould be taken out immediately, and have 
its fkin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 


The bad Effects of untwholefome Air upon Children. 


Few things prove more deftruétive to children than 
confined or unwholefome air, This is one reafon why 
fo few of thofe infants, who are put into hofpitals, or 
parifh workhoufes, live. Thefe places are generally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm people ; by which 
means the air 1s rendered fo extremely pernicious, that 
it becomes a poifon to infants. 

Want of wholefome air is likewife deftru@ive to 
many of the children born in great towns. There the 
gr fort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 
-houfes, to which the frefh air has hardly any accefs. 
Though grown. people, who are hardy and robuit, may 
live in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal to 

their 


their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and 
thofe who do are weak and deformed. As fuch people 
are not in a condition to carry their children abroad into 
the open air, we muft lay our account with lofing the 
greater part of them. But the rich have not this ex- 
cufe. It is their bufinefs to fee that their children be 
daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in the open 
air for afufficient time. This will always fucceed bet- 
ter if the mother goes along with them, Servants are 
ofien negligent in thefe matters, and allow achild to 
fit or lie on the damp ground, inftead of leading or car- 
rying it about. The mother furely needs air as well as 
her chiliren ; and how can the be better employed than 
in attending them? 

A very bad cuftom prevails, of making children fleep 
in {mall apartments, or crowding two or three beds into 
one chamber, | Inftead of this, the nurfery ought always 
to be the largeft and beft aired room in, the houfe. 
When children are confined in fmall apartments, the 
air not only becomes unwholefome, but the heat relaxes 
their folids, renders them delicate, and difpofes them 
to colds and many other diforders. Nor is the cuftom 
of wrapping them up too clofe in cradles lefs pernicious. 
One would think that nurfes were afraid left children 
fhould fuffer by breathing free air, as many of them 
aClually cover the child’s face while afleep, and others 
wrap a covering over the whole cradle, by which means 
the child is forced to breathe the fame air over and 
over all the time it fleeps. Cradles indeed are on many 
accounts hurtful to children, and it would be better if 


the ufe of them were totaily laid afide*. 
A child 


* Tt is amazing how children efcape fuffocation, confidering the 
manner in which they are often rolled up in flannels, &c. J lately 
attended an infant, whom I iound muffled up over. head and ears _ 
in many folds of flannel, though it was in the:middle of June, 1 
begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but though this 
indulgence was granted during my f{tay, I found it always on my 
return in the fame fituation, Death, as might be expected, foon 
freed the infant from all its miferies: but it was not in my power 
to free the minds of its parents from thofe prejudices which proved 
Fatalto their child, 7? i 
: i I was 
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A child‘is generally laid to fleep with all its clothes 
on; and if a number of others are heaped above them, 
it muft be overheated ; by which means it cannot fail 
to catch cold:on being ake out of the cradle, and ex- 
pofed to the open air with only its ufual clothing, which 
is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and fleep 

all night in warm clofe, apartments, may, with great 
propriety, be compared to plants, nurfedina hot-houfe, 
inflead of the open air. . Though fuch plants may by this 
means be kept alive for fome time, they will never ar-. 
rive at that degree of ftreneth, vigour, and magnitude, 
which they would have acquired in the open air, nor 
would they be able to bear it afterwards, fhould they be 
expofed to It. 

Children brought up in the country, who have been 
accuftomed to open air, fhould not be too early fent to 
ereat towns, where it is confined and unwholefome. 
This is frequently done with a view to forward their 
education, but proves very hurtful to their health. Al 
fchools and feminaries of learning ought, if poffible, to 
be fo fituated as to have frefh, dry, wholefome air, and 
fhould never be too much crowded, 

Without entering into a detail of the particular ad- 
vantages of wholefome air to children, or of the bad: 
confequences which proceed from the want of it, I fhalk 
only obferve, that of feveral thoufands of children 
which have been under my care, I do not remember’. 
one Inftance of a fingle child who continued healthy in 
a clofe confined fituation; but have often known the 
moft obftinate difeafes cured by removing them from 
fuch a fituation to an open free air. 


Of Nurfes. 


It is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurfes. This would be wafting sime. Com- 


I was very lately called to fee an infant which was faid to be 
expiring in convulfion fits. I defired the mother to ftrip the child, 
and wrapit in a loofe covering, It had nomore coavulfion fits. 

mon 
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mon fenfe will direct every one to choofe a woman who 
is healthy, and has plenty of milk*. If fhe be at the 
fame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, the can 
hardly fail to make a proper nurfe. After all, how- 
ever, the only certain proof of a good nurfe, is a healthy 
child upon her breaft. But, as the mifconduét of nurfes 
often proves fatal to children, it will be of importance 
to point out a few of their moft baneful errors, in order 
to roufe the attention of parents, and to make them 
look more ftriétly into the conduct of thofe to whom 
they commit the care of their infant offspring. 

Though it admits of fome exceptions, yet we may 
Jay it down as a general rule, That every woman who 
nurfes for hire fhould be carefully looked after, otherwife 
jhe will not do ber duty, For this reafon parents ought 
always to have their children nurfed under their own 
eye, if poffible; and where this cannot be done, they 
fhould be extremely circumfpect in the choice of thole 
perfons to whom they intruft them. It is folly to ima- 
gine that any woman, who abandons her own child to 
fuckle another for the fake of gain, fhould feel all the 
affections of a parent towards her nurfling: yet fo ne- 
ceffary are thefe affections ina nurfe, thar, but for them, 
the human race would foon be extinét. 

One of the moft common faults of thofe who nurfe 
for hire, is dofing children with ftupefaétives, or fuch 
things as Jull them afleep. An indolent nurfe, who 
does not give a child fufficient exercife in the open air 
‘to make it fleep, and does not choofe to be difturbed by 
it inthe night, will feldom fail to procure for it a dofe 
of laudanum, diacodium, faffron, or, what anfwers the 
fame purpole, a dofe of {pirits or other ftrong liquors. 
‘Thefe, though they be certain poifon to infants, are 
every day adminiftered by many who bear the character 
of very good nurfes +. 


_ ™ I have often known people fo impofed upon, as to give an 
infant to a nurfe to be fuckled who had not one drop of milkin her 
breatt. | | | 

_. + Ifa mother on vifiting her child at nurfe finds it always afleep, 
I would advife her to remove it immediately ; otherwife it will foon 
fleep its latt. 3 ii 
eal . A nurfe 
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A nurfe who has not milk enough is apt to imagine 
that this defe@ may be fupplied “by giving the child 
wines, cordial waters, or other ftrong liquors. This 
is an egregious miftake.. The only thing that has any 
chance to ‘fupply the place of rhe nurfe’s milk, muft be. 
_ fomewhat nearly of the fame quality, as. cow’s: milk, 
afs’s milk, or beef tea, with a little bread. It never 
can be done by the help of {trong liquors, Thefe, in- 
ftead- of nourifhing an infant, never fail to PROdHEE the 
contrary effect. 

Children are often hurt by nurfes fuffering them to 
cry long and vehemently. This ftrains their tender 
bodies, and frequently occafions ruptures, inammations 
of the throat, lungs, &c. A-child never continues to 
cry long without fome caufe, which might always be 
difcovered by proper attention; and the nurfe who can 
hear an infant cry till ic Has almott fpent itfelf, without 
endeavouring to pleafe it, muft be cruel indeed, and is _ 
unworthy to “be intrufted with the care of an human 
creature. 

Nurfes who deal much i in medicine are te to be 
fufpected. They truft to it, and neglect their duty, 
I never knew a good nurfe who had her Godfrey’s cor- 
dial, Daffy’s elixirs, Dalby’s carminative, &c. at hand, 
Such generally imagine, that a dofe of medicine will 
make up for all defects in food, air, exercife, and clean 
linets.» By errors of this kind, I will venture to fay, 
that one half the children who die annually in London 
- lofe their lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another 
very pernicious cuftom of indolent nurfes, This is 
not only difagreeable, but it galls and .frets the infant. 
diey by relaxing the folids, occafions {erophulas, rickets, 
and other dileales, A dirty nurfe is’ always to be ful- 
pected. 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children 
from bad humours, by throwing them upon the fkin: 
by this means fevers and other difeafes are prevented. 
WNurfes are apt to miftake fuch critical eruptions’ for an 
itch, or gine other infectious diforder, Be od 


they 
17 
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they take'every method:to drive themin. -°In this’way 
4many children lofe their'lives;‘andno: wonder, as’ Nature 
"48 oppofed in the very methodithe takesto relieve them. 
It ought tobe airule,) which every nurfe fhould obferve, 
never to {top any eruption without proper: advice, ‘or 
being well:affured that itds not of a critical nature. -At 
any rate, it'is never to be done without previous evacu- 
ations, 
ween ftools is teacher trtechbd of wich Nature aren 
prevents or carries off the difeafes of infants. If thefe 
proceed too far, no ‘doubt they ought to be checked; 
but this is never to be. done without the greateft caution. 
Nurfes, upon the. firft appearance, of ,loofe ftools, fre- 
quently fly to the ufe of aftringents, or fuch things as 
bindithe body. Hence inflammatorysfevers, and-other 
fatal . difeates, are! occafioned.) Avdofes of rhubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome other evacuation;: fhould abeays 
precede the ufe of aftringent medicines: >: - vi aac: 
One of the greatett faults of nurfessi is3: concealing the 
difeafes'-of children:from their parents: » This they sare 
extremely. ready to do; efpecially when the difeafe is the 
effect of their own negligence... Many inftances might 
be: given of perfons who have been rendered lame for 
life by a fall from their nurfe’s arms;| which fhe, through 
fear, concealed till the misfortune was paft cure. Every 
parent who intrufts.a;nurfe with» the: care of; archild, 
ought to give her the»ftricteft charge not to conceal the 
mott trifling diforder)or\ misfortune that:may befal it.» 
We.can fee no reafon:why a:nurfe,; who conceals any 
misfortune which happens to a:child:under her care, till 
it lofes its life or limbs, fhould not-be punifhed. » A few 
examples of this would-fave the lives. of many infants ; 
but as there is little reafon to expect that it ever willibe 
the cafe, we would earneftly recommend it to all parents 
to look carefully after their children, and not to truft fo 
valuable a treafure entirely 1 in the hands of an hirelings 
No perfon ought to imagine thefe things unworthy 
of hisattention. Qn the pr oper management of children 
depend not only their health and ufefulnefs in life, but 
likewife the fatety and profperity of the ftate to which 
D they 
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they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the ruin of 
any ftate where it ptevails; and, when its foundations 
are laid in infancy, it can never .afterwards be wholly 
eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, and wifh 
well to their country, ought therefore, in the manage~ 
ment of their children, to avoidevery thing that may 
have a tendency to make them weak or effeminate; and 
to take every method in their power to render their 
conftitutions ftrong and hardy. . el . 


—By arts like thefe 
_/ Laconia nurs’d of old her hardy fons ; 
And Rome’s unconquer’d legions urg’d their way, 
- Unhurt, thro’ every toil in every clime *. 


Few things tend more to the deftrution of children 
than drenching them with drugs.» That medicine may 
be fometimes neceffary for children, I do not deny ; but | 
that it hurts them ten times for once it does them good, 
I will venture to affert. A London mother, the moment 
her child feems to ail any thing, runs immediately to the 
apothecary, who throws in his powders, pills, and po- 
tions, till the poor infant is poifoned; when the child 
might have been reftored to perfect health by a change 
of diet, air, exercife, clothing, or fome very eafy and 
fimple regulation. re 

But mifguided fondnefs is not fatisfied with drugging 
children from the apothecary’s fhop: many of them are 
fed from the fame quarter, A’ ftarch from the Weft 
Indies, called flour of arrow-root, is the food of thofe 
infants whofe parents can afford to pay for it. I lately 
offended a mother very much by faying, it was not half 
‘fo good as oatmeal, though more than ten times the 
price. Ofthis, however, fhe had fufficient proof by a 
child in her arms, who had been fed on that root, and, 
though a year anda half old, could fcarcely put a foot 
to the ground, while her neighbour’s child, only nine 
_ months old, but nurfed in the north country manner, 

could, by a hold of the finger, run all over the houfe. 


* Armftrong, th 
ave 
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Ihave taken notice of this powder, to’ fhew the in- 
fluence of fafhion even in the feeding of an infant. I 
with ic were the only inftance.I could give of the: fatal 
effeéts of the fame caufe. .Ten thoufand infants in this 
ifland, before they are out of the nurfe’s arms, fip tea 
twice a-day; which, to be fure, 1s the true way to pro- 
pagate heroes! 


CHAP. IL. 


or THE LABORIOUS, tHuz SEDENTARY, anpb 
THE STUDIOUS., 


HAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from 

the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known; but to remedy this evil is a matter of fome dif- 
ficulty. Moft people are under the neceflity of follow- 
ing thofe employments to which they have been bred, 
whether they be favourable to health or not. For 
this reafon, inftead of inveighing, in a general way, as 
fome authors have done, againft thofe occupations 
which are hurtful to health, we ‘hall endeavour to 
point out the circumftances in each of them from which 
the danger chiefly arifes, and to propofe the moft ra- 
tional methods of preventing it. 

Chymifts, founders, forgers, glafs-makers, and feve- 
ral other artifts, are hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air is not only loaded 
with the noxious exhalations arifing from. metals and 
minerals, but is fo charged with phlogifton as to be 
rendered unfit for expanding the lungs {fufficiently, 
and an{wering the other important purpofes of refpira- 
tion. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confump- 
tions of the lungs, fo incident to perfons who follow 
thefe employments. | zs 
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- To preventcuch confequences as far as poffible, the 
places where thefe occupations are carried on ought to 
é conftructed: in fuch ‘a manner as to difcharge the 

fmoke and other exhalations, and admit a free current 
of frefh airsis Such artifts ought never to continue long 
at) work 3and: when they: give over, they fhould fuffer 
themfelves to cool gradually, and put on their clothes 
before they go into the open air. They ought never to 
drink large quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors 
. while their ‘bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, 
fallads, or any thing that is cold on the flomach *. 

Miners, and all who work, under ground, are like~ 
wife hurt by unwholefome air. The air, by its ftagna- 
tion in deep mines, not only lofes its proper fpring “and 
other qualities neceflary for refpiration, but is often 
loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as to become a moft 
deadly potfon. 
The two kinds 'of air which prove ‘moft deftrudtive 
to miners, are what they’ call the jire damp, and the 
choke damp. ‘In both cafes the air becomes a poifon by 
its being loaded ‘with phlogifton, The danger from 
the'former may be obviated by making it explode be- 
fore it accumulates in too great quantities ; and the lat- 
ter may be generally carried off by promoting a free Cir= 
culation of air in the mine. 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but 
’ dikewife by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
ikin, clothes, é&c. Thefe are. abforbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occafion palfies, | vertigoes, and 
other nervous affections, which often prove fatal. Fallo- 
pius obferves, that thofe who work in *mines of mer- 
cury feldom live above three or four years. - Lead, and 
feveral other metals, are an age very ea ih to the 
health.’ 

Miners’ ought never to go to work falting; nor to 
continue too Tong at oe Their food. ought to be 


7 @ When perfons heated with labour have aici k cold liquor, they 
ought to continue at work for fome time after.) 7! 
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nourifhing, and their liquor generous: nothing’ more 
certainly hurts them than living too low. | They fhould 
by all means avoid coftivenefs. This may either be 
done by chewing a little rhubarb, or takinga fufficient 
quantity of fallad oil, Oil, not only opens the» body, 
but fheathes and defends the inteftines from the ill 
effets of the metals, All who work in mines or metals 
ought to wafh carefully, and’ to change their clothes as 
foon as they give over working. Nothing would tend 
more to preferve the health of fuch people than a ftrict, 
and almoft religious, regard to cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers ofiwbiee 
lead, and many others who work in metals, are liable to 
the fame difeafes as miners; and ought to obferve. the 
fame directions for avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work in 
putrid animal fubftances, are like wife liable to: fuffer 
from the unwholefome fmells or effluvia of thefe 
bodies. They ought to pay the fame regard to clean- 
linefs as miners ; and when they are affected with nau- 
fea, ficknefs, or indigeftion, we would advife them te 
take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such fub{tances ought 
always to be manufactured as foon as poffible. When 
long kept, they not only become unwholefome to thofe 
who manufacture them, but likewife to people who live 
in the neighbourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our fubject, to fpecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons 
of every occupation; we fhall therefore confider man- 
kind under the general claffes of Ladorious, Sedentary, 
and Stwdious. 


THE LABORIOUS. 


Though tkofe who follow laborious employments are 
in general the moft healthy of mankind, ‘yetithe nature 
of their occupations, and the places where they are car- 
ried on, expofe them more particularly to fome dif- 
eafes. Hufbandmen, for example, are expofed to all 
the vicifficudes of the weather, which, in this-country, - 
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are often very great and fudden, and occafion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheumatifms, fevers, and other acute 
diforders. . They are likewife forced to work hard, and 
often to carry burdens above their ftrength, which, 
by overftraining the veffels, occafion afthmas, ruptures, 
pleurifies, &c. 

Thofe who labour without oon are cae afflicted 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occafioned by the 
frequent viciffitudes of heat and.cold, poor living, bad 
water, fitting or lying on the damp cround, evening 
dews, night air, &c. to which they are frequently ex~- 
pofed: 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in. the air with much greater 
force, and alfo to keep their Jungs diftended with more 
violence than is neceffary for common refpiration: by 
this means thé tender veffels of the lungs are over- 
ftretched, and often burft, infomuch that a {pitting of 
blocd or fever enfues.. Hippoerates mentions an in- 
ftance to this purpofe, of a. man, who, upon. a wager, 
carried an afs; but was foon after ed witha fever, a 
vomiting of blood, and.a rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effeat af 
mere lazinefs, which prompts: people to. do.at once 
what fhould be-done at twice. Sometimes it proceeds 
from vanity or emulation. Hence. it is, that the 
‘ftrongeft men are moft commonly hurt. by heavy bur- 
dens, hard Jabour, or feats of aétivity. .It is rare co 
find one who boatts of his ftrength without a rupture, 
a {pitting of blood, or fome other difeafe,..which he 
reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would. imagine the 
daily inftances we have of the fatal effects of carrying 
great weights, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices. 

There aré indeed fome employments which neceffarily 
require 2 great exertion of itrength ; as porters, black- 
fmiths, carpenters, &c. None ought to follew thefe but 
-_ men.of firong body; and they fhould. never exert their 
itrength to the utmoft, nor work tco long... When the 
mu(cles‘are violently flrained, frequeng reft is neceflary, 
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in order that they may recover their tone; without this» 
the ftrength and conftitution will foon be worn out,’ and 
a premature old age be induced. | 

The erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, is a difeafe 
very incident to the laborious, It is occafioned by 
whatever gives a fudden check to the perfpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet feet, 
keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, &c. It is impoffible for thofe who labour 
without doors always to guard againft thefe inconve- 
niencies; but it is known from experience, that their 
ill confequences might often be prevented by proper 
care. 

The iliac paffion, the colic, and other complaints of 
the bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as 
the erifipelas ; but they may likewife proceed from fla- 
tulent and indigeftible food. Labourers generally eat- 
unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and other 
windy ingredients. They alfo devour great quantities 
of unripe fruits, baked, ftewed, or raw, with various 
kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they drink four 
milk, ftale fmall beer, or the like. Such a mixture 
cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and occafion 
difeafes of thofe parts. 

Inflammations, whitloes, and other difeafes of the ex- 
tremities, are likewife common among thofe who labour 
without doors. Thefe difeafes are often attributed 
to venom, or fome kind of poifon: but they generally 
proceed either from fudden heat after cold, or the con- 
trary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c. come from 
the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and often 
plunge their hands in warm water; by which means 
the blood and other humours in thofe parts are fuddenly 
expanded, and, the veffels not: yielding fo quickly, a 
{trangulation happens, and an inflammation or a mortifi- 
cation enfues, 

_- When fuch perfons come home cold, they ought to 
keep at a diftance from the fire for fome time, to wafh 
their hands in cold water, and to rub them well with 
a dry cloth. It fometimes happens, that people are 
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fo; benumibed with-cold, as.to)be quite; déprived: of the’ 

ule. oftheir. limbs. »: In this-cafe-the only: inemedy: is to 
rub the parts affeéted with. fhow, ‘or, where) it» cannot 
bead, with cold water.) If they -be held-near the fire, 
or'plunged into wan wate rin a weary fh ala 
rally. CHES tise sil) nap 

»-Labourers-in the hot. ara are: we wh ‘ie aaa ated 
fleep in, the. fun, , This: practice.is. fo dangerous, that 
they, often awake in a burning’ fever, Thefe ardent 
fevers, which: prove fo fatal about the end of fummer 
and’ beginning. of autumn; are. frequently occafioned 
by this means... W,hen labourers leave off work, which: 
they ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
they fhould go home, or at leaft get under fome cover, 
where they may. repofe themfelves jin fafety. . | 

‘Many people, follow their employments in hie elite 
from. ‘moroing,.til,.nigbt, without eating. any. thing. 
This. cannot fail to. hurt their. health. | However homely 
their fare, be, they.ought to have it at regular times ; 
and:.the |harder,, they work, the, more, frequently, they 
fhould., eat... If: the, humours be not frequently re- 
plenithed with frefh nourifhment, they foon become pus 
trid,.and produce fevers, of the.very worft kind, > 

Many peafants are extremely carelefs with os Gad to 
what they eat-or drink, and often, through; mere indo- 
lence, uft unwholefome food, when they might, for the 
fame:;expence,. have that ‘which is wholefome. In 
{ome parts of Britain, the peafants are too carelefs even 
to. take the trouble. of dreffing their own viétuals. Such 
people would, live upon one meal a-day in. indolence, 
rather than labour, though it.were to procure them the 
ereateft affluence, 

Fevers of avery bad kind are often occafioned among 
labourers by poor living. When, the body is not furl 
ficicntly nourifhed, the humours become vitiated, and 
the folids weak ; from whence the moft fatal confe- 
quences enfue. Poor living is likewife productive of 
many of thofe cutaneous difeafes fo frequent among the 
lower clafs of people. It is remarkable that cattle, 
when pinched in their food, are ssid affected with 
: difeafes 
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difeafes of the fkin, which feldom fail to difappear when 
they are put upon a good pafture. This fhews how 
much a good ftate of the humours depends upon a fuf- 
ficient quantity of proper nourifhment. 

Poverty not only occafions, but aggravates, many of 
the difeafes of the laborious, Few of them have much 
forefight; and if they had, itis feldom in their power 
to fave any thing. They are glad to make a fhift’ to 
live from day to day; and when any difeafe overtakes 
them, they are miferable indeed. Here the godlike 
virtue of charity ought always to exert itfelf. To re- 
lieve the induftrious poor in diftrefs, is furely the moft 
exalted act of religion and humanity. They alone, who 
are witneffes of thofe feenes of calamity, can form 
a notion of what numbers perifh in difeafes, for 
want of proper affiftance, and even for want of the ne- 
ceffaries of life. 

Labourers are often hurt by a ‘foolifh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till 
they overheat themfelves to fuch a’ degree as to oc- 
cafion a fever, or evento drop down dead. Such as 
_ wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, de- 
ferve to be looked upon in no better light than {felf- 
murderers. 

The office of a foldier, in time of war, may be rank- 
ed among the laborious employments. Soldiers fuffer 
many hardfhips from the inclemency of feafons, long 
marches, bad provifions, hunger, watching, unwhole- 
fome climates, bad water, &c. Thefe occation fevers, 
fluxes, rheumatifms, and other fatal difeafes, which 
generally do greater execution than the {word, efpecially 
when campaigns are continued too late in the feafon. A 
few weeks of cold rainy weather will often prove more 
fatal than an engagement. 

Thofe who have the command of armies fhould take 
‘care that their foldiers. be well clothed and well fed. 
They ought alfo to finifh their campaigns in due feafon, 
and to provide their men with dry and well-aired 
winter quarters. ‘Thefe rules, taking care, at the fame 
time, to keep the fick at a proper diltance from thofe 
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in health, would tend greatly to preferve the lives of 
the foldiery *..°)_ , 

Sailors may alfo be numbered among the laborious. 
‘They undergo great hardfhips: from change of climate, 
the violence of the weather, hard labour, bad provifions, 
&c. Sailors are of fo great importance both to the 
trade-and fafety of this kingdom, that too much pains 
can never be beftowed in pointing out the means of pre- 
ferving their lives. Wists 

One great fource of the difeafes of fea-faring people 
isexcefs. When they get on fhore, after having been 
long at fea, without regard to the climate, or their own 
conftitutions, they plunge headlong into all manner of 
riot, and often perfift till.a fever puts an end to their 
lives. Thus intemperance, and.not the climate, is often 
the caufe why fo many of our brave failors die on foreign 
coafts. Such people ought not to live too low; but 
they will find moderation the beft defence againft fevers 
and many other maladies. : 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid fometimes get- 
ting wet, When this happens, they fhould change their 
clothes as foon as they are relieved, and take every me- 
thod to reftore the perfpiration. They fhould not, in 


* It is indeed to be regretted, that foldiers fuffer not lefs from 
indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hard- 
thips in time of war. If men are idle they will be vicious. It would 
therefore be of great importance, could a fcheme be formed for 
rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and 
more ufeful. Thefe defirable objeéts might, in, our opinion, be 
obtained, by employing them for fome hours every day, and ad- 
vancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idlenefs, the 
mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 
public works, as harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. might be 
made without hurting manufactures ; and foldiers might be en- 
abled to marry and bring up children. A. {cheme of this kind 
might eafily be conducted, fo as not to deprefs the martial fpirit, 
provided the men were only to work four or five hours every day, 
and always to work without doors: no foldiers fhould be fuffered 
to work too long, or to follow any fedentary employment. Se- 

-_dentary employments render men weak and effeminate, quite unfit 
for the hardfhips of war: whereas working for a few hours every 
day without doors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 
nerves, and increafe their ftrength and courage. hi 
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this cafe, make too free with fpirits or other ftrong 
liquors, but fhould rather drink them diluted with warm 
water, and go immediately to bed, where a found fleep 
and a gentle fweat, would fet all to rights. 

But the health of failors fuffers moft from unwhole- 
fome food. The conftant ufe of falted provifions 
inflames their humours, and occafions the fcurvy, and 
other obftinate maladies. It is no eafy matter to pre- 
vent this difeafe in long voyages; yet we cannot help 
thinking, that much might be done towards effecting fo 
defirable an end, were due pains beftowed for that pur- 
pofe. For example, various roots, greens, and fruits, 
might be kept a long time at fea, as onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, apples, &c. 
_ When fruits.cannot be kept, the juices of them, either 
frefh or fermented, may. With thefe al] the drink, and 
even the food, of the fiip’s company ought to be aci- 
dulated in long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewife contribute to vitiate the 
humours, Flour will keep for a long time on board, 
of which frefh bread might frequently be made. Malt 
too might be kept, and infufed with boiling water at any 
time. This liquor, when drank even in form of wort, 
is very wholefome, and is found to be an antidote againft 
the fcurvy. Small wines and cider might likewie be 

lentifully Jaid in; and fhould they turn four, they would 
fill be ufeful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote 
again{t difeafes, and fhould be ufed by all traveilers, 
efpecially at fea. It may either be mixed with the wa- 
ter they drink, or taken in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to 
be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Freth 
_ broths made of portable foup, and puddings made of 
peas or other vegetables, ought to be uled plentifully. 
Many other things will readily occurto people conver- 
fant in thefe matters, which would tend to preferve the 
health of that brave and ufeful fet of men*. 

We | 

* Our countryman, the celebrated Captain Cook, has fhewn 


how far, by proper care and attention, the difeafes formerly fo 


fatal 
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We have reafon to believe, ifdue attention were paid 
to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things to the 
cleanlinefs of fea-faring people, they would be the mioft 
healthy fect of men in the world; but when thefe are 
neglected, the very reverfe will happen. ug 
The belt medical antidote that’ we can recommend 
to fatlors or foldiers on foreign co-fts, efpecially where 
dampnefs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. This’ will 
often prevent fevers, and other fatal difeafes.. “About a 
drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this 
fhould prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms of fnake- 
root coarfely powdered, miay be infufed for twovor three 
days in an Englifh quart of brandy, and half a wine- 
glafs of it taken twice or thrice a-day, when the fto- 
‘mach is empty. This has been\found to be an excel- 
lent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, intermitting, and 
other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is not material 
in what form this medicine is taken. It may eithér be 
infufed in water, wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, 
or made into an electuary with fyrup of lemons, oranges, 
or the like. : JQ OOI 
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‘Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature 
of man than a fedentary life, yet this clals comprehends 
by far the greater part of the fpecies. Almoft the whole 
female world, and, in manufacturing countries, the ma- 
jor part of the males, may be reckoned fedentary*, ~ 


fatal to feamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three years. 
and eighteen days, during which he was expofed to every climate, 
from the 52° north to the 71® of fouth latitude, of one hundred 
and eighteen men, compoting the fhip’s company, he loft only 
one, who died of a phthifs gee at The principal means he 
ufed were, to preferve a {trict attention to cleanlinefs, to procure 
abundance of vegetables and-frefh provifions, efpecially good wa- 
ter, and to allow his people fufficient time for reft. | : 

* he appellation of fedentary has generally been given only 
to the ftudious ; wecan fee no reafon, however, for reftrifting it 
‘ tothem alone. Many artificers may, with as much propriety, be 
denominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular difade 
vantage, that they-are often obliged to iit in very awkward pof- 
tures, which the itudious need not do, unlefs they pleafe. 
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Agriculture, the firft and moft. healthful of all em- 
ployments, is now followed. by few, who are able to 
carry on any other bufinefs. But thofe who imagine that 
the culture of the earth is not fufficient to employ all its 
inhabitants, are greatly miftaken. _ An ancient Roman, 
we are told, could maintain his family from the produce 
of one acre of ground. . So might a modern Briton, if 
he would be contented to live like a Roman. This 
fhews what an immenfe increafe of inhabitants, Britain 
might admit of, and all of them live by the culture of 
the ground. 

Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. 
Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im- 
ported from abroad, poverty and mifery will abound at 
home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating ftate 
of trade and manufactures, that thoufands of people 
may be in full employment to-day and in beggary to- 
morrow. This can never happen to thofe who culti- 
vate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labour, 
and can always by induftry obtain, at leaft, the necef- 
faries of life. | | 

Though fedentary employments are neceflary, yet 
there feems to be no reafon why any perfon fhould be 
confined for life to thefe alone. Were fuch employ- 
ments intermixed with the more aétive and laborious, 
they would-never do hurt. It is conftant confinement 
that ruins the health, A man may not be hurt by fitting 
five or fix hours a-day; but if he is obliged to fit ten or 
twelve, he will foon become difeafed. 

But it is not want of exercife alone which hurts feden- 
tary people; they likewife fuffer from the confined air 
which they breathe. It is very common to fee ten or 
a dozen tailors *, or ftay-makers, for example, crowded 


* A perfon of obferyation in that line of life told me, that moft 
tailors die of confumptions; which he attributed chiefly to the un- 
favourable poftures in which they fit, and the unwholefomenefs of 
thofe places where their bufinefs is carried on. If more attention 
were not paid to profit than to the prefervation of human lives, this 
evil might be eafily remedied; but. while mafters only mind their 
own intere{t, nothing will be done for the fafety of their fervants. 
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into one fmall apartment, where there is hardly room 
for one perfon to breathe freely. In this firuation they 
generally continue for many hours at a time, often with 
the addition of feveral candles, which tend likewife to 
wafte the air, and render it lefs fit for refpiration. Air 
that is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding 
the lungs, This is one caufe of the phthifical coughs, 
and other complaints of the breaft, fo incident to feden- 
tary artificers, © 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of perfons 
pent vp together, renders the air unwholefome. The 
danger from this quarter will be greatly increafed, if , 
any one of them happen to have bad lungs, or to be 
otherwife difeafed. Thofe who fit near him, being © 
forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly fail to be in- 
fected. It would be a rare thing, however, to finda 
dozen of fedentary people allin good health. ‘The dan- 
ger of crowding them together muft therefore be evident 
to every one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary employments are 
conftantly in a bending pofture, as fhoemakers, tailors, 
cutlers, &c. Such a fituation is extremely hurtful, A 
bending pofture obftruéts all the vital motions, and of 
courfe muft deftroy.the health. Accordingly we find 
fuch artificers generally complaining of indigeftions, 
flarulences, head-achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inftead of being 
pufhed forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of 
the mufcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigettions, coftivenefs, wind, and other hypo- 
chondriacal affections, the conftant companions of the 
fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be duly 
performed where exercife is wanting; and when the 
matter which ought to be difcharged in this way is re- 
tained too long in the body, it muft have bad effects, as 
it is again taken up into the mafs of humours. hn 

A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to the lungs. 
When this organ is comprefied, the air cannot have free 
acce{s into all its parts, fo as to expand them properly. 
Hence tubercles, adhefions, &c, are formed, which 
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often end in confumptions. Befides, the ‘ia action 
of the lungs being abfolutely neceflary for making good 
blood, when that organ fails, the humours ea be- 
come univerfally depraved, and the whole conftitution 
goes to wreck. Being of a foft texture, and in continual 
action, their funétions are eafily obftructed by preflure. 

The fedentary are not only hurt by preflure on the 
bowels, but alfo on the inferior extremities, which ob- 
ftructs the circulation in thefe parts, and renders them 
weak and feeble. “Thus tailors, fhoemakers, 8c. fre- 
quently lofe the ufe of their legs altogether : befides, the 
blood and humours are, by ftagnation, vitiated, and the 
perfpiration is ob%tructed ; whence proceed the fcab, 
ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous eines, 
fo common among fedentary artificers. 

A bad’ figure of body is a very common confequence 
of clofe application to fedentary employments. The 
fpine, for example, by being continually bent, puts on 
a crooked fhape, and’ generally remains fo ever after, 
But a bad figure of body has already been obferved to 
be hurtful to health, as the vital funtions are thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary life feldom fails to occafion an univerfal 
relaxation ‘of the folids. This is the great fource from 
whence moft of the difeafes of fedentary people flow. 
The f{crophula, confumption, hyfterics, and nervous dif- 
eafes, now fo common, were very little known in this 
country before fedentary artificers became fo numerous; 
and they are very little known ftill among fuch of our 
people as follow active employments without doors, 
though in great towns at leaft two thirds of the inhabit- 
ants are afflicted with them. 

It is very difficulc to remedy thofe evils, becaufe many 
who have been accuftomed to a fedentary life, like rick- 
etty children, lofe all inclination for exercife: we fhall, 
however, throw out a few hints with refpect to the moft 
likely means for preferving the health of this ufeful fer 
of people, which fome of them, we hope, will be wile 
enough to take. 

_ It has been already obferved, that fedentary artificers 
are 
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are often hurt by their bending. pofture.. They. ought 
therefore to ftand-or fit as ereét.as the nature of their 
employments will permit. They thould likewife change 
their pofture frequently, and fhould-never fit too long.at 
a time, -but leave off work, and,walk, ride, suns or do 
any thing that will promote the vital functions,’ | 

Sedentary artificersare generally allowed too: little time 
for exercife ;. yet. fhort.as it is, they feldom employ it 
properly. .A journeyman tailer.or weaver, for, example, 
inftead of walking abroad for exercife and: frefh air, at 
his hours. of leifure, chufes often to fpend them in 4 
public-houfe, or in playing at fome fedentary game, by 
which’he generally lofes both. his time and his moneys 

The awkward poftures in which many {edeéntary>ar- 
tificers work, feem rather to be the effect of cuftom than 
necefity. For example, a table might furely’.be con- 
trived for ten or a dozen tailors to fit round with’ hberty 
for their legs cither to hang down, or reft upon a foot= 
board, as they fhould chufe. A place might likewife.be 
cut out for each perfon, in fuch a manner that he might 
fit as conveniently for working as in the prefenr mode 
of fitting crofs-legged. 

All: fedentary artificers ought to pay the moft Sidious 
regard to cleanlinefs, Both their fituation and occupa- 
tions render this highly neceflary.. Nothing would con- 
tribute more to preferve their health, than a ftrict atten- 
tion to it: and fuch of them as neeleé& it, not only run 
the hazard of lofing health, but of “becoming a nuilance 
to their neighbours. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is Nie a 
or hard of digeftion, and fhould pay. the ftri@teft regard 
to fobriety. A perfon who works hard without doors 
will foon throw off a debauch ; but one who fits has by 
no means unequal chance. Hence it often happens, that 
fedentary people are feized with fevers after hard drink- 
ing. When iuch perfons. feel their {pirits. low, inftead 
running to the tavern for relief, they fhould ride or 
walk in the fields. ~This would remove the complaint 
more effectually. than ftrong liquor, and would never 
hurt the conftitution. i 
Initead: 
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Inftead of multiplying rules for ‘preferving the health 
of the fedentary, we fhall recommend to them the follow. 
ing general plan, ‘viz. That every perfon who follows a 
fedentary employment fhould cultivate a piece of ground 
with his own hands, This he might dig, plant, fow, 
and weed at leifure hours, fo as to make it both an exer- 
cife and amufement, while it produced many of the ne- 
ceffaries of life. After working an hour in a garden, a 
man will return with more keennefs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all the while ‘idle. 

Labouring the ground is every way conducive to health. 
It not only gives exercife to every part of the body, but 
the very fmell of the earth and frefh herbs revives and 
cheers the fpirits, whilft the perpetual profpedct of fome- 
thing coming to maturity, delights and entertains the 
mind. We are fo formed:as to be always pleafed with 
fomewhat in profpect, however diftant or-however tri- 
vial ; hence the happinefs that moft men feel in plant- 
ing; fowing, building, 8c. Thefe feem to have been 
the chief employments of the more early ages; and, 
when kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, there 
is reafon to believe that they knew as well wherein true 
happinefs confifted as we do. | 
- It may feem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns; but obfervation proves 
that the plan is very practicable. In the town of Shef- 
field, in Yorkfhire, where the great iron-manufaéture 
is.carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cutler who 
does not poffefs a piece of ground, which he cultivates 
as a garden.. This practice has many falutary effects. 
Tt not only induces thefe people to take exercife without 
doors, but alfo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of their 
own growth, which they would never think of pur- 
chafing. ‘There can be no reafon why manufacturers 
in any other town in Great Britain fhould not follow the 
fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, that in fuch a 
place as London a plan of this kind is not praéticable : 
yer even there, fedentary artificers may find opportuni- 
ties of taking air and exercife, if they chufe to embrace 
them. : 
E Mechanics 
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‘Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into great 
towns. , The fituation may have fome advantages; but 
it has likewife many difadvantages. All mechanics who 
live.in the country have it in their power. to cultivate a 
piece of ground ; which indeed moft of them do. This 
not only. gives them exercife, but enables them to live 
more comfortably... So far at leaft as my obfervation | 
extends, mechanics who live in the country are far more 
ehappy.than thofe in great towns, They enjoy.,better 
health, live in greater affluence, and feldom fail, to rear 
a healthy and numerous offspring. 

Ina word, exercife without doors, in one e thape or 
another, is abfolutely. neceflary to health. Thofe who 
neglec it, though they may fora while: drag out. life, 
can hardly be faid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminate, 
they languifh.for a few years, and foon drop into an un- 
timely grave. 
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Intenfe thinking is fo deftructive to health, that few 
‘inftances can be produced of ftudious perfons who are 
ftrong and healthy. Hard ftudy always implies a feden- 
tary Titer and when intenfe thinking is joined to the 
want of exercife, the confequences sail be bad. We 
have frequently known even a few months of clofe ap- 
plication to ftudy ruin an excellent conftitution, by ins _ 
ducing a train of nervous complaints which could never 
be removed, Man is evidently not formed for continual 
thought more than for perpetual action, and) would>be 
as foon worn out by the one as by the other. : 

» So great is the power of the mind over the body, that, 
by its influence, the whole vital. motions may be ac- 
celerated or retarded, to almoft any degree. Thus 
cheerfulnefs and mirth quicken the circulation, and pro- 
mote all the fecretions ; whereas fadnefs and profound 
thought never fail to retard them. Hence it would ap- 
_ pear, that even a degree of thoughtleffnefs is neceflary 

to health. Indeed the perpetual thinker feldom enjoys 
_ either health or f{pirits; while the perfon who. can hardly 
be faid to think at all, eee enjoys both. 
py Perpetual 
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Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom think 
long. In a few years they generally become quite ftupid, 
_and exhibit a melancholy proof how readily the greateft 
bleffings may be abufed. Thinking, like every thing 
elfe, when carried to extreme, becomes a vice ; nor 
can any thing afford a greater proof of wifdom, than 
for a man frequently and feafonably to upbend his mind. 
This may generally be done by mixing in cheerful come 
pany, active diverfions, or the like. 

Inftead of attempting to inveftigate the nature of that 
connection which fubfifts between the mind and the body, 
or to inguire into the manner in which they mutually 
affect each other, we fhall only mention thofe difeafes to 
which the learned are more peculiarly liable, and en- 
deavour to point out the means of avoiding them. 

Studious perfons are very fubje&t to the gout. This 

painful difeafe in a great meafure proceeds from indigef- 
tion, and an obftructed perfpiration, It 1s impoffible 
that the man who fits from morning till night fhould 
either digeft his food, or have any of the fecretions in 
due quantity. But when that matter which fhould be 
thrown off by the fkin, is retained in the body, and the 
humours are. not duly prepared, difeafes mutt enfue. 
. The ftudious are likewife very liable to the ftone and 
gravel. LE xercile greatly promotes both the feeretion 
and difcharge of urine; confequently a fedentary lve 
muft have the contrary effect. Any one may be farisfied 
of this by obferving, that he pafles much more urine by 
day than in the night, and alfo when he walks or rides, 
than when he fits. Ihe difcharge of urine not only pre- 
vents the gravel and itone, but many other difeafes, 

The circulation in the liver being flow, obftruétions 
in that organ can hardly failto be the confequence of 
inactivity. Hence fedentary people are frequently af- 
Aicted with fchirrous livers. But the proper fecretion 
and difcharge of the bile is fo neceffary a part of the 
animal ceconomy, that where thefe are noc duly per- 
formed, the health muft foon be intpaired. Jaundice, 
indigeftion, lofs of appetite, and a wa(ting of the whole 
body, feldom fail to be the confequences of a vitiated 
ftate of the liver or ob{tructions of ‘the bile, 

| Big Few 
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Few difeafes prove more fatal to the ftudious than 
confumptions of the lungs. It has already been obferved, 
that this organ cannot be duly expanded in thofe who do 
not take ‘proper exercife ; and where that is the cafe, 
obftru€tions and adhefions will enfue. Not only want 
of exercife, but the pofture in which ftudious perfons 
generally fit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Thofe who 
read or write much are ready to contract a habit of 
bending forwards, and often prefs with their breaft upon 
atable or bench. ‘This pofture cannot fail to hurt’ the 
lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this means 
be injured. I remember to have feen a man opened, 
whofe pericardium adhered to the breaft-bone in fuch a 
manner as to obftruct the motion of the heart, and oc- 
cafion his death. The only probable caufe that could 
be affigned for this fingular fymptom was, that the man, 
whofe bufinefs was writing, ufed conftantly to fit ina 
bending pofture, with his breaft preffing upon the edge 
of a plain table. 

No perfon can enjoy health who does not properly | 
digeft his food. But intenfe thinking and inactivity 
never fail to weaken the powers of digeftion. Hence 
the humours become crude and vitiated, the folids weak 
and relaxed, and the whole -cnonEA goes ‘to ruin. 

Long and intenfe thinking often occafions grievous 
head- achs, which bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, pal- 
fies, and other fatal diforders. The beft way to prevent 
thefe is, never to ftudy too long at one time, and to 
keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking 
frequently a little of fome opening medicine. 

Thofe who read or write much are cften afflitted with 
fore eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly hurt-_ 
ful.co the fight. This ought to be practifed as feldom 
as poffible. When it is unavcidable, the eyes fhould 
be fhaded, and the head fhould not be held too low. 
When the eyes are weak or painful, they fhould be 
bathed every night and morning in cold water, to which 
a little brandy may be added, 
, It 
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It has already been obferved, that the excretions are 
very defective in the ftudious. The dropfy is often oc- 
cafioned by the retention of thofe humours which ought 
to be carried off in this way. Any perfon may obferve, 
that fitting makes his legs fwell, and that this goes off 
by exercife; which clearly points out the method of 
prevention. : 

Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often the 
effect of fludy. Nothing atfects the nerves fo much as 
intenfe thought. It in a manner unhinges the whole 
human frame, and not only hurts the vital motions, but 
diforders the mind itfelf. Hence a delirium, melancholy, 
and even madnefs, are often the effect of clofe applica- 
tion to ftudy. In fine, there is no difeafe which can 
proceed either froma bad ftate of the humours, a defect 
of the ufual fecretions, or a debility of the nervous 
fyftem, which may: not be induced by intenfe thinking. 

But the moft afflicting of all the difeafes which attack 
the ftudious is the hypochondriac. This difeafe feldom 
fails to be the companion of deep thought. It may 
rather be called a complication of maladies than a fingle 
one. ‘Lo what a wretched condition are the beft of men 
often reduced by it! Their ftrength and appetite fail ; 
a perpetual gloom hangs over their minds; they live in 
the conftant dread of death, ‘and are continually in fearch 
of relief from medicine, where, alas! it is not to be 
found, Thofe who labour under this diforder, though 
they are often made the fubject of ridicule, juftly claim 
our higheft fympathy and compaffion. 

Hardly any thing can be more prepofterous than for 
a perfon to make ftudy his fole bufineis.. A mere ftu- 
dent is feldom an ufeful member of fociety. He.often 
neglects the, mofl important duties of life, in order to 
purtue fludies of a very trifling nature. . Indeed it rarely 
happens, that any ufeful.invention is the effect of mere 
ftudy. The farther men dive into profound. re- 
fearches, they generally deviate the more from common 
fenle, and too often lofe fight of it altogether. Profound 
{peculations, inftead of making men wifer or. better, 
generally render them abfolute iceptics, and overwhelm 
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them with doubt and uncertainty. All that is neceffary 
for man to Know, in order to be happy, is eafily ob=. 
tained ; and the reft, like the forbidden fruit, ferves only 
to increafe his mifery. 

Studious perfons, in order to relieve their minds, mutt 
not only difcontinue to read and write, but engage in 
— fome employment cr diverfion that will fo.far occupy 
the thought as to make them forget. ihe bufinefs of the 
clofet. A’ folitary ride or walk are fo far from relaxing 
the mind, thatthey rather‘encourage thought. Nothing 
‘can divert the: mind when it gets into a train of ferious 
thinking, but attention to fubjeéts of «a more: trivial 
nature. ‘Thefe prove a kind of “play to the mind; ane 
«eonfequently relieve ity 

Learned men often contract a contempt for sli eet 
call trifling company. They are afhamed to’ be feen 
with any but philofophers.’ ‘This however is'no proof — 
of their being philofophers themfelves. No man de- 
ferves that name who is afhamed to unbend his’ mind, 
by affociating with the cheerful and gay. Even the foe — 
ciety of children -will relieve ‘the mind, and-expel the © 
gloom which application to ftudy is too apt to occafion, 

As ftudious people are neceffarily much within doors, — 
they fhould make choice of a large and well-aired: place 
for ftudy... This would not only prevent the bad effects 
which attend confined air, but would cheer the: fpirits, 
and have a moft happy influence both on the body and 
‘miod. It is faid of Euripides the tragedian, that he 
ufed to retire to a'dark cave to compofe his tragedies ; 
and of Demofthenes the Grecian orator, that he chofe 
a place for {tudy where nothing could be either heard or 
feen.* With all deference ‘to fuch venerable names, we 
cannot help condemning their tafte. A man may furely 
think to as good purpole in an elegant apartment as ina 
cawe ; and may have as happy conceptions where the all- 
cheering rays of the fun render the air pane ab as 
in'places where they never enter, 

‘Thofe,who read or write much fhould be very atten- 
‘tive to their inter They ought to fir and ftand by 
turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect pofture as 

| poffible, 
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poftible. Thofe who dictate, may do it walking. It 
“has an excellent effect frequently to read or fpeak aloud. 
This not only exercifes' the lungs, but almoft the whole 
body. Hence ftudious people are greatly benefited by 
delivering difcourfes in public. Public fpeakers, indeed, 
fometimes hurt themfélves, by overacting their part ; 
but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere vo= 
ciferdtion merits not our fympathy. % 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been reck- 
oned the beft time for ftudy. « Itis fo." But it is alfo the! 
moft proper feafon for exercife, while the ftomach 1s 
empty, and the fpirits refrefhed with fleep: Studious’ 
people fhould therefore fometimes fpend the morning 
in walking, riding, or fome manly. diverfions without 
doors. This would: make them return’ to ftudy with 
ereater alacrity, and would be of'‘more fervice than 
twice the time after their fpirics are worn out with fa- 
tigue. Ie is not fufficient to take diverfion only when’ 
we can think no longer. Every ftudious perfon fhould’ 
make ita part of his ‘bufinefs, and fhould let nothing 
interrupt his hours of recreation more than thofe’ of 
feudy> 943 0 391 

Mufic has avery happy effect in relieving the mind 
when fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if every’ 
ftudious perfon were fo far acquainted with that fcience 
as to amufe himfelf after fevere thought by ‘playin& 
fuch dirs as have a tendency to raife the fpirits, ‘and in- 
{pire cheerfulnefs and good humour. “i 

It is,areproach to learning, that any of her votaries, 
to relieve the mind after ftudy, fhould betake themfelveés? 
to the ufe of ftrong liquors. © This indeed is'a remedy ;? 
but it is a defperate one, and always proves deftructives 
Would fuch perfons, when‘ their fpirits aré low, gét on 
horfeback, and ride ten ‘or a’ dozen miles, they would 
find ita more effectual remedy than any cordial medicine 
in the apothecary’s thop, oral the {trong liquors in the 
world. A Ds ’ ponding 

The following is'my plan, and I cannot recommend’ 
a better. to others. - When my. mind is fatigued with! 
ftudy, or other ferious bufinefs, I mount my horfe;*and: 
Oy Bg ride 
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ride ten or twelve miles into the country, where I fpend. 
a day, and fometimes.two, with a cheerful friend, ; _after 
which I never fail.to return to. town with new. vigour, 
and to’ purfue. my ftudies . or. bufinefs with freth 
alacrity. 

. It is much to be reoretted, that learned men, , while 
in health, pay fo little regard to thefe things! There 
is not any thing more common. than to fee.a. miferable 
object over-run with. nervous difeafes, bathing, walk- 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for healch, 
after it is gone; yet, 1f any one. had recommended thefe 
things to him by way of prevention, the. advice would,, 
in all probability, have been treated with contempt, or, 
at leaft, with neglect. . Such is the, weaknefs and folly 
of. mankind, and fuch the. want of, forpfight, eyen in thofe. 
who ought to be wifer than others ! 

With regard. to the diet ‘of, the ftudiousy,,¥ we fee ho. 
reafon why they. fhould abftain from any, kind of food: 
that is wholefome, provided they .ufe it in moderation, 
They ought, however, to be {paring in the ufe of every 
- thing that i is windy, rancid, or hard of digeftion, ‘Their _ 
fuppers fhould always be light, or taken foon in the even-. 
ing... Their drink may be water, fine malt.liquor, not 
too ftrong, good cider, wine and water, or, if. troubled 
with acidities, water mixed with alittle brandy, rum, or 
any other genuine fpirit, 

We fhall only.obferve, with, regard to thofe kinds of 
exercife which are moit proper for the ftudious, that they 
fhould not be too violent, nor ever carried to, the degtee 
of exceffive fatigue. They ought likewife tobe fre- 
quently varied fo as to give action to all the different 
parts of the body; and thould, as often:as pofiible, be 
taken in the openair, In general, riding on horfeback, 
walking, working.in a garden,, or playing at fome achive 
diverfions, are the beft. 

We would likewife recommend, the’ ufe of the cold 
bath to the ftudious. It will, in fome meafure, fupply 
. the place of exercife, and fhowld not be negleéted | by 
perfons of a relaxed habit el ins in athe warm 
feafon. . 

No 
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‘No perfon ought either to. take violent exercife, or to 
‘ftudy immediately after a full meal. » camry 


In the above remarks on the ufual difeafes of the ftu- 
dious, my chief object was to warn them of the evil 
confequences of painful and intenfe thinking. But I 
fhould be forry to damp the ardour of their literary pur- 
fuits, which are injurious to health only when continued 
with inceffant toil, at Jate hours, and without due in- 
tervals of reft, refrefhment, relaxation, and exercife. It 
is not thought, fays the medical poet, ’tis painful think- 
ing, that corrodes our clay. 1 deemed it neceffary to be 
more explicit on this head, in confequence. of having 
found that my former cautions to men of genius and 
fcience had been underftood in too rigorous.a fenfe, as 
difcouraging the manly exertion of real talents. 
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[J NWHOLESOME food; and irregularities of diet, 

occafion many difeafes. . ‘There.is no doubt but the 
whole conftitution of body may» be*changed by” diet 
alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated or>con- 
denfed, rendered ‘mild or acrimonious, ‘coagulated or 
diluted, to almoft any degree. | Nor-are its effeéts upon 
the foldis lefs confiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have'their fenfibilicy, motions, &cs greatly in- 
_ ereafed or diminifhed, by different kinds of aliment: A 
very {mall attention to thefe things will be fufficient to 
fhew, how much the prefervation of health: depends 
upon a proper regimen of the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet neceffary for the. preferva- 
tion of health only: it is likewife of importance in the 
cure of difeafes. Every intention in the cure of many 
difeafes, may be anfwered by diet alone. Its effects, 
indeed, are not always fo quick as thole of mesicina 

ut 
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bat'they are*generally more lafting : befides, itds nei- 
ther fo difagreeable to: the patient, nor fo dangérous'as 
medicine, and is always more eafily obtainedy, ©: io9s 

Our intention here 1s not. to, Anquire . “minutely. into 
the nature and. properties of the various kinds. of. ali- 
ment in ufe among mankind; nor to thew théir, effects 
upon.the different conftitutions of the human body; “but 
to mark fome of the moft petnicious errors which’ peo- 
ple are apt to fall into, with refpect both to the quantity 
and quality of their food, and to point out their influ- 
ence. upon héalch. ° 4 Ai 

‘Tt is not indeed an ‘ealy. matter to. etree the pee 
quantity. of food proper for’ every age,. ‘fex, and contti- 
tution :-but a {crupulous nicety here 1 is by no. means ne- 
céflary. The beft rule is to avoid. all extremes. Man- 
kind were ‘never intended’ to weigh and meafure their 
food. Nature teaches every creature when it has 
enough’s~and the” calts-of -thirft and -hunger-are’ fuffictent 
to inform them when more is neceffary. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a “farther 
confideration, There’.are :many ways by which pro- 
vifions may be rendered unwholefome. Bad feafons 
may cither preventthe ripening of grain, or) damage it 
afterwards. Tihefe, indeed, are acts of Providence, and 
we muft fubmit to-them;: but furely no’ punifhment-can 
be. too, fevere for thofe: who: fuffer provifions:to {pol by. 
hoarding: them,. on :purpofe. to, raile the» price, or who 
promote their own intereft, by wa tiesss: the necefla- 
ries of life * is 

Animal as well.as vegetable baci: may: be! baled 
unwholefome,, by being kept too longs) All animal fub-, 
{tances ‘havea conitant tendency to putrefaction; and, 
when thar has pen grapiags too ae a not sabia be» 
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* The: poor; indeed, aré seiaviity a fick who fuffer by un- 
found provifions; but the:lives:of the labouring poor are of great 
importance to the ftate: befides,,. difeafes occationed by unwhole, 
fome food often prove infectious, by which means they reach peo- 
ple in every flation. It is therefore the intereft of all to take care 
that no fpoiled provifions of any kind be expofed to fale. 
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come offenfive to the fenfes, but hurtful to health, 
' Difeafed animals, and fuch as die of themfelves, ought 
never to be eaten. It is a common praétice, however, 
in fome grazing countries, for fervants and poor people 
to eat fuch animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed 
by accident. Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to 
do this; but they had better eat a fmaller quantity of what 
is found and wholefome: it would both afford a better 
nourifhment, and be attended with lefs danger. 

The injunétion given to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of ‘itfelf, feem to have a ftrist’ re- 

ard to health; and ought to be obferved by Chriftians 
as well as Jews, Animals never die themfelves without 
fome previous difeafe ; but how a difeafed animal fhould 
be wholefome food, 1s inconceivable: even thofe which 
die by accident muft be hurtful, as their blood is mixed 
with the flefh, and foon turns putrid. 

Animals which feed grofsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. 
are neither fo eafily digefted, nor afford fuch wholefome 
nourifhment as others. No animal can be wholefome 
which does not take fufficient exercife. Moft of our 
ftalled cattle are crammed with grofs food, but not al- 
Jowed exercife nor free air; by which means they indeed 
grow fat, but their juices, not being properly prepared 
or affimilated, remain crude, and occafion indigeitions, 
grofs humours, and oppreffion of the fpirits, in thofe 
who feed upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being 
over-heated. Exceffive heat caufes a fever, exalts the’. 
animal falts, and mixes the blood fo intimately with the 
flefh, that ic cannot be feparated. For this reafon, 
butchers fhould be feverely punifhed who over-drive 
their cattle, No perfon would chute to eat the ficth of 
an animal which had died ina high fever; yet that is 
the cafe with all over-crove cattle ; and the fever is often 
raifed even to the degree of madnefs, 

But this is not the only way by which butchers ren- 
der meat unwholefome, The abominable cuftom of fill- 
ing the cellular membrane of animals with air, in order 
to make them appear fat, 1s every day practifed. This 
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not only fpoils the meat, and renders it unfit for keep- 
ing,, but is fuch a dirty trick, that the very idea of it is 
fufficient to difguft a perfon of any delicacy at every 
thing which comes from the fhambles. Who can bear 
the thought of eating meat which has been blown up 
with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps Jabour- 
ing under the very wortt of difeafes ? 

Butchers have likewife a method of filling the cellular 
membranes of animals with blood.. This makes the 
meat feem fatter, and likewife weigh more, but is not~ 
withftanding a very pernicious cuftom, as it both ren- 
ders the meat unwholefome and unfit for keeping. JI 
feldom fee.a piece of meat from the fhambles, where 
the blood is not diffufed through the cellular texture. { 
fhall not fay that this is always. the effect of defign; but 
I am certain itis not the cafe with animals that are killed 
for domeftic ufe, and properly blooded, Veal feems to 
be moft frequently fpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may. 
in fome meafure be owing to. the practice of carrying 
calves from a great diftance to market, by which means 
their. tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their veffels 
burit. 

_ No people inthe world eat fuch quantities of falted ani 
mal food as the Englifh, which is one reafon why they are 
fo generally tainted with the fcurvy, and its numerous 
train of confequences, indigeftion, low. {pirits, hypochon- 
driacifm, &c. Animal food was furely. defigned for 
man, and, with a proper mixture of vegetables, 1 it will be 
found the moft wholefome; but to gorge beef, mutton, 
pork; fifh, and fowl, twice or thrice a. day, is ,cer- 
tainly too much. All who value, health ought to be 
contented with making one meal of flefh in the twenty- 
four hours, and chis. ought to confift of one sii 
only. 

The moft obft'nate {curvy has oben been cured by; a 
vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently do more 
in that difeafe than any medicine. Hence it is evident, 
that if vegetables and milk were more ufed in diet, . we 
fhould have lefs fcurvy, and likewile fewer: putrid and 
inflammatory fevers, Frefh vegetables, indeed, come 
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to be daily more ufed in diet; this laudable practice we 
hope will continue to gain ground. | 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moift nor too 
dry. Moift aliment relaxes the folids, and renders the 
body feeble. ‘Thus we fee females, who live much on 

tea and other watery diet, generally become weak and 
unable to digeft folid food: hence proceed hyfterics, and 
all their dreadful confequences. On the other hand, food 
thatis too dry, renders the folids in a manner rigid, and 
the humours vilcid, which difpofes the body to inflam- 
matory fevers, fcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numercus ; but they proceed ra- 
ther from the imprudent ufe of it, than from any bad 
qualities in the teaitfelf. Tea is now the univerfal break- 
faft in this part of the world; but the morning is furely 
the moft improper time of the day for drinking it. Mott 
delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are the greateft tea- 
drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning, If fuch 
perfons, after fafting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five cups of green tea without eating almoft any bread, 
it muft hurt them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quan- 
tity, not too flrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon ah 
empty ftomach, will feldom do harm ; butif it be bad, 
which is often the cafe, or fubftituted in the room of 
folid food, it muft have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwholefome, 
which are not fo in their own nature. By jumbling to- 
gether a number of different ingredients, in order to 
make a poignant fauce, or rich foup, the compofition 
proves almoft a poifon. All high feafoning, pickles, 
&c. are only incentives to luxury, and never fail to hurt 
the ftomach. It were well for mankind, if cookery, as, 
an art, were entirely prohibiced. Plain roafting or boil- 
ing is all that the ftomach requires. Thefe alone are {uf- 
ficient for people in health, and the fick have ftill lefs 
need of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our 
attention. Water is not only the bafis of moft liquors, 
but alfo compofes a great part of our-folid food. Good 
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water mutt therefore be of the greateft importance, if, 
diet. . The beft water is that Log ea is moft pure, . and 
free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Water takes 
up parts of moft bodies with which it comes into con 
tact; by this means itis often impregnated with metals 
or minerals of a hurtful or poifonous nature. Hence 
the inhabitants of fome hilly countries have peculiar. 
difeafes, which in all probability proceed from the water. 
Thus the people who live near the Alps in Switzer- 
Jand, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in 
Enelend: have Jarge tumours or wens on their necks. 
This difeafe is generally imputed to. the fnow water ; 
but there is more reafon to believe it is owing to the 
minerals in the mountains through which the waters 
pafs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, tafte, fmell, 
heat, or fome other fenfible quality. Our bufinets, 
therefore, is to chufe fuch water, for common ufe, as is 
Jighteft, and without any particular colour, tafte, or 
fmell. In moft places of Britain Hie inhabicants have 
it in their power to make choice of their water; and 
few things would contribute more to health than a due 
attention to this article. But mere indolence often in- 
duces people to make ufe of the water that is neareft to 
them, without confidering its qualities. 

“Before water is brought into ata, towns, the ftritett 
attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as many dif-. 
eafes may bce occafioned or aggravated by bad water; 
and when once it has been procured ata great expence, 
people are unwilling to give it up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or foft, by expoling j it to the fun and air, &c. 
are fo generally known that itis unneceflary to {pend 
time in explaining them. We fhall only, in general, 
advife all to avoid waters which ftagnate long in fmall 
Jakes, ponds, or the like, as fuch waters often become 
putrid, by the corruption.of animal and vegetable bo-. 
dies with which they abound. Even cattle frequently 
fuffer. by drinking, in dry feafons, water which has 
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ftood-long in Faull Trace seit ie fupplied by 
{prings, or frefhened with, fhowers..: All wells ought to 
be kept clean,, and. to have a free communication with 
the air. 

As fermented liquors, a ectenciaen they have been 
exclaimed againft by, many writers, {till. continue to be 
the common, drink..of, almoft every perfon who can 
afford them, we: fhall rather endeavour to afift people 
in-the choice of thefe liquors, than pretend'to condemn 
what cuftom has fo firmly eftablifhed. It is not the 
moderate ufe of found fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind : it is excefs, and ufing fuch as are ill prepared 
or vitiated, 

Fermented liquors, which are too, ftrong, burt digef- 
‘tion; and the body is fo far from being ftrengthened by 
them, that it is weakened and <a ee Many imagine 
that hard labour could not be. fupported without drink 
ing {trong liquors; this is avery erroneous notion, Men 
who never tafte {trong liquors ate, not only able to.en- 
dure more fatigue, sak allo live much longer, than thofe 
who ufe them daily. But, fuppofe trong liquors did 
enable a man to do more work; they. mutt “neverthelefs 
wafle the powers of life, and occafion premature old 
age. [hey keep.up a conftant fever, which exhautts 
the {pirits, inflames the blood, and difpofes the body to 
_numberlefs difeafes. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as. well as too 
{trong : when that is the cafe, they muft either be drank 
new, or they become four and dead: when fuch liquors 
are drank new, the fermeniation not being over, they 
generate air in the bowels, and occafion fatulencies ; 
and, when kept till ftale, they turn four on the tomach, 
-and hurt digeflion. For this reafon aj! mialt-liquors, 
cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength as to keep till 
they be ripe, and then they fhould be ufed. When fuch 
liquors are kept too long, though they fhould not be- 
come four, yet they generally contract a hardneis which 
renders them unwholefome. 

All families, who can, ought to, prepare their own 
_ liquors. Since preparing and. vending of liquors, be- 
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came one of the moft general branches of bufinefe; 
every: method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor is, 
to render it intoxicating, and give it the appearance of 
age. But it is well known that this may be done by 
other ingredients than thofe which ought tobe ufed for 
making i it ftrong. It would be imprudent even to name 
thofe things which are daily made ufe of to render liquors 
heady. Suffice it to fay,’ that the praétice is very com- 
mon, and that all the ingredients ufed for this purpofe 
are of a narcotic or ftupefactive quality. But as all 
opiates are poifonous, itis eafy to fee what muft be the 
confequence of their general ufe.. Though they do not 
‘kill fuddenly, yet they Hurt the nerves, relax and weaken 
the ftomach, and ae the digeftion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept toa 
proper age, and ufed in moderation; they would prove 
real bleffings to mankind, But, while they are ill pre-. 
pared, various ways adulterated, and taken to excefs, 
they muft have many pernicious effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own liquors, but likewife their bread. 
Bread is fo neceffary a part of diet, that too much care 
cannot be beftowed in order to have it found and whole- 
fome. For this purpofe, it is not only neceffary that it 
be made of good grain, but likewife properly prepared; 
and kept free from all unwholefome ingredients. This, 
however, we have reafon to believe is not always the 
cafe with bread prepared by thofe who make a trade of 
vending it. Their obje&t is rather to pleafe the eye, 
than to confult the health. The beft bread isthat which 
is neither too coarfe nor too. fine; well fermented, and 
made of wheat flower, or rather of wheat and rye mixed 
together. 

“To fpecify the different kinds of alieneni, to éx- 
plain their nature and properties, and to point out . 
their effets -in different confticutions, would far ex- 
ceed the limits of our defign. Inftead of a detail of 
this kind, which would ‘not be generally bento 
and of i a little attended to, we fhall only: mentto “i 
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the following eafy rules with refpecé to the choice of 
aliments 

‘Perfons whofe folids are weak. and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all vifcid food,.or fuch things as are hard of 
digeflion. Their diet, however, cught to be nourifh- 


ing ; and they fhould take fufficienc exercife in the 
open air. 


Such as abound with blood fhould'be fparing inthe 
ufe of every thing that is highly nourifhing, as fat meat, 
rich wines, ftrong ale, and fuch like. “Tier food 
fhould confit chiefly of bread and other vegetable fub- 
ftances; and their drink ought to be water, whey, or 
finall beer. 

_. Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourifhing 
dict. © They ought frequently to ufe’ radifh, garlic, 
{fpices, or fuch things as are heating and promote per- 
fpiration and urine. Their drink fhould be water, 

coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much 
exercife and little fleep. 

Thofe who are too lean muft follow an oppofite 
courte. 

Such ‘as’are troubled with acidities, or whofe food is 
apt to four on the ftomach, fhould live much on animal 
‘food ; and thofe who are afflicted with hot alkaline erucs 
tations, ought to ufe a diet confifting chiefly of acid 
_ yegetables, 

People who are affected with the gout, low fpirits, 
hypochondriac or hyfteric diforders, ought to avoid all 
flatulent food, every thing that is vifcid, or hard of di- 
geftion, all falted or fmoke-dried provifions, and what- 
ever isauftere, acid, or aptto turn four on the ftomach. 
Their food fhould be light, fpare, cool, and of an open- 
ing nature. 

The diet ought not only to be fuited to the age and 
conftitution, but alfo to the manner of life: a fedentary 
or ftudious perfon fhould live more fparingly than one 
who labours hard without doors. Many kinds of food 
will nourifh a peafant very well which would be almoft 
indigeftible to a citizen; and the latter will live upon a 
diet on which the former would tty ot ok 
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Diet ought not tobe too uniform... The conftant ule 
of one kind of food might have fome bad effects... Na- 
_ tute teaches us this, by the great ‘variety of aliment 
which:fhe has provided for man, and likewife by giving 
him an appetite for different kinds of food.” 

Thofe who labour under any particular difeafe, ought 
to avoid fuch aliments as have a tendency to increafe it: 
forrexample, a gouty pérfon fhould not indulge in rich 
wines, {trong foups, or gravies, and fhould avoid all 
acids. One who is troubled. with the gravel ought to, 
fhun all auftere and aftringent aliments; and thofe. who 
are feorbutie fhould be fparing im the ule of falted proe 
vifions, &c. 

Inithe firt period of Jife,. our food ought tobe light, 
but nourifhing; and frequently taken. Food that is folid, 
with a fufficient degree of tenacity, is moft proper for 
the ftate of manhood, The diet fuited to the laft period 
of life, when nature is upon the decline, approaches 
nearly to that of the firft. It fhould be lighter and more 
fucculent than that’ of vigorous age, and likewife more 
frequently taken. 
© Te is not only .necefiary for health that-our diet be 
wholefome, but alfo that i¢be taken at regular periods. 
Some imagine)long fafting will atone for excefs; but: 
this, inftead of mending the matter, generally makes it 
worfe. When the ftomach and inteftines are over dif- 
tended with food, they lofe their proper tone, and, by 
long fafting, they.become weak, and inflated with wind. 
Thus, either gluttony or fafting deftroys the powers of 
digeftion. 

“The frequent repetition of aliment is not only necef- 
fary for repairing the continual wafte of our bodies, but 
likewife to keep the fluids found and fweet. Our hu- 
mours, even in the moft healthy ftate,; have a conftant 
tendency to putrefaction, which can only be prevented 
by frequen: fupplies of freth nourifhment: when that is 

wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds fo far 
as to occafion very dangerous fevers. From hence we 
may learn the neceflity ot regular meals. No perfon can 
enjoy a good ftate.of health, whole veiicls are either fre~ 
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quently overcharged, or the humours long deprived of. 
frefh fupplies of chyle. _ 

Long fafting is extremely hurtful to young. people s 
it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth. Nor is it lefs injurious to the aged. Moft 
perfons, ih the decline of Jife, are afflicted with wind: 
this complaint is not only increafed, but even rendered 
’ dangerous, and often fatal, by long fafting, Old peo- 
ple, when their ftomachs are empty, are frequently 
feized with giddinefs, head-achs, and faintnefs. .Thefe 
complaints may generally be removed by a piece of 
bread and a glafs of wine, or taking any other folid 
food ; which plainly points out the method of prevent- 
* yng them. | 

It is more than probable, that many of the fudden 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of life, 
are occafioned by fafting too long, as it exhaufts the. 
{pirits, and fills the bowels with wind: ‘we would there- 
fore advile people in the decline of life, never to allow 
their ftomachs to be too long empty. Many people 
take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, 
from nine o’clock at night till two or three next after- 
noon. Such may be faid to faft almoft three-fourths of 
their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, 
- vitiate the humours, and fill the bowels with wind; all 
which might be prevented by a folid break faft. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaft 
and aheavy fupper. This cuftom oughtto be reverfed. 
When people tup late, their fupper fhould be very light; 
- but the breakfalt ought always to be folid. If any one 
eats a light fupper, goes foon to bed, and rifes betimes 
in the morning, he will be fure to find an appetite for 
his'breakfaft, and he may freely indulge it, | 
- The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fuffer fo much 
from fafting as the weak and delicate; but they run 
great hazard from its oppofite, viz. repletion. Many 
difeafes, efpecially fevers, are the effect of a plethora, 
or too great fulnefs of the vefiels. Strong people, in 
high health, have generally a-great quantity of blood 
and other humours. When thete are fuddenly incréafed, 
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by an overcharge of rich and nourifhing diet, the vet 
fels become too much diftended, and obftruétions and 
inflammations enfue.. Hence fo many people are feized 
-with inflammatory and eruptive fevers, apoplexies, &c. 
after a feaft or debauch. 
_ All great and-fudden changes in diet are dangerous. 
‘Whar the flomach has been long accuftomed to “digelis 
though lefs wholefome, will agree better with it than- 
food of a more falutary nature to which it has not been 
ufed, When therefore a change becomes neceflary, it 
ought always to be made oradually ; ; a fudden tranfition 
aes a poor and low to a rich and Juxurious: diet, 
or the contrary, might. fo difturb the functions of the 
body as to endanger health, or even to occafion death 
itfelf. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underftood as condemning every fmall, deviation 
fromit. It is next to impoftible for people at all times 
to avoid fome degree of excefs, and living too much 
by rule might make even the fmalleft deviation danger- 
ous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a little, fome- 
_-times taking more, fometimes lefs, than the ufual quan 
tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due re- 

gard be had to moderation. 

“The details which fome writers have entered into re- 
fpecting the. fuppofed qualities of every article of food 
and drink, as well as the proper quantities of each, ap- 
pear to me juft as trifling as the minutenels of the phy- 
fician who inferted in his prefeription how many grains 
of falt fhould be eaten with an ege. very man’s ex 
perience of what he has found to agree or difagree with 
him, is a much more unerring guide than Chiecal cal- 
culations of the difference between the mucilage . of a 
earrot and a parfpip, or between the jelly contained in a 
leg and a fhoulder of mutton, But while I point out 
the folly of extreme folicitude in fuch matters, I am far 
from advifing people to eat and drink, without, any 
choice or reftraint, whatever falls in their way. This 
would be inconfiftent with the rules I have already laid 
down. Rational enjoyment of the -gifts of nature, is the 
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happy medium between boundle({s judiletnee and frivo: 
lous or unneceffary felf-denial. | 


CHAP. IV. 
OF AIR. 
UNWHOLESOME air is a very common caufe of 


difeafes. Few are aware of the danger arifing 
from it. People generally pay fome attention to what 
they eat or drink, but feldom regard what goes into the 
lungs, though the latter proves often more fuddenly 
fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft. bodies 
with which it comes in contaét, and is often fo re- 
plenifhed with thofe of a noxious quality, as to occafion 
immediate death. But fuch violent effets feldom hap- 
pen, as people are generally on their guard againft them. 
The lefs perceptible influences of bad air prove more 
generally hurtful to mankind; we fhall therefore en- 
deavour to point out fome of thefe, and to fhew whence 
the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly. alters its degrees of heat, cold, moifture, &c. 
renders it unwholefome: for example, that which is too 
.hot diffipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts the 
bile, and renders the whole humours aduft and thick. 
Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera 
morbus, &c. Very cold air obftructs the perfpiration, 
conttringes the folids, and condenfes the fluids. It oc- 
_cafions rheumatifms, coughs, and catarrhs, with other 
difeafes of the throat and breaft. Air that is too moift 
deftroys the elafticity or {pring of the folids, induces 
phlegmatic or lax conftitutions, and difpofes the body 
to agues, or intermitting fevers, dropfies, &c. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into 
one place, if the air has not a free circulation, it foon 
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becomes ‘unwholefome. Hence it is that delicate per- 
fons are fo apt to turn fick or faint in crowded churches, 


affemblies, or any place where the air is injured by 


‘breathing, fires, candles, or the like. 

In great cities fo many things tend to contaminate the 
air, that it is nO wonder it proves fo fatal to the inhabit. 
ants. “The air in cities is. not only breathed repeatedly 
over, but is likewife loaded with fulpbur, fmoke, and 
other exhalations, befides the vapours continually arifing 


from innumerable putrid fubftances, as dunghills, flaugh- 3 


ter-houfes, &c. All poffible care fhould be taken to 
keep the ftreets of large towns open and wide, that the 
air may have a free current through them.’ They ought 
likewife to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
pollute and contaminate the air of a city than dirty 
_ *ftreets. 


~ 


It is very common in this country to have church- 


yards in the middle of populous ‘cities. Whether this 


be. the effect of ancient fuperftition, or owing to the 


increafe of fuch towns, isa matter of no confequence. 
Whatever gave rife to the cuftom, it isa bad one. It 
is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things ; by 


means of which the-moft ridiculous, nay pernicious Cute 


toms, often become facred. Certain it 1s, thar thoufands 
of putrid carcafles, fo near the furface of the earth, in a 
place where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it; 
and that fuch air, when breathed into the MMB mutt 
occafion difeafes *. 


Burying within churches is a practice ftill more de- 


teftable, ©The air in churches 1s feldom good, and the 
effuvia from putrid carcafics muft render it ftill worfe, 
_ Churches‘are commonly old buildings with arched roofs. 
They are feldom opén above once a ‘week; are never 
ventilated’ by fires nor open windows, and: rarely kept 
clean. This occafions that damp, multy, unwholefome 


* In moft eaftern countries it was cuftomary to bis the dead 
at fome diftance from any town. . As this practice obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and alfo the Romans, it is ftrange that the 
weftern parts of Europe fhould not have followed their example i in 
a cuftom fo truly laudable. 
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fmhell which one feels upon entering a church, and ren- 
ders it a very unfafe place for the weak and valetudinary. 
Thefe inconveniencies might, in a great meafure, be 
obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from burying within 
churches, by keeping them clean, and permitting a 
ftream of freth air to pafs frequently through them, by 
opening oppofite doors and windows *. 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes unwhole- 
fome. Hence the unhappy perfons confined in jails not 
only contraét malignant fevers themfelves, but often 
communicate them to others. Nor are many of the 
holes, for we cannot call them houles, poffeged by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. Thefe low 
_dirty habitations are the very lurking places of bad air 
and contagious difeafes. Such as live in them feldom 
enjoy good health; and their children commonly die 
young. In the choice of a houfe, thofe who have it in 
their power ought always to pay the greateft attention to 
open free air. | 

The various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houfes clofe and warm, conzribute not a little to 
render them unwholefome. No houfe can be wholefome 
_ unlefs the air has a free paffage through it. For which 
reafon, houfes ought daily to be ventilated, by opening 
oppofite windows, and admitting a current of frefh air 
Into every room. Beds, inftead of being made up as © 
foon as people rife out of them, ought to be turned 
down, and expofed to the frefh air from the open win- 
dows through the day. This would expel any noxious 
vapour, and could not fail to: promote the health of the 
inhabitants. 

In hofpitals, jails, fhips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators fhould be ufed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing frefh air, by 
means of ventilators, is a moft falutary invention, and 
is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medical im- 
provements. It is capable of univerfal application, and 


* @ne cannot pafs through a large church or cathedral, even 
in fummer, without feeling quite chilly. 
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is fraught with numerous advantages, both to thofe Yn 


health and ficknefs. In all places, where numbers of: 


people are crowded together, ventilation becomes ab- 
folutely neceffary. : a ‘ 

Air which ftagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is 
extremely noxious. That kind of air is be avoided as 
the moft deadly poifon, It often kills almoft as quickly. 
as lightning. For this reafon people fhould be very 
cautious in opening cellars that have been long fhut, or. 
going down into deep wells or pits, efpecially if they 
have been kept clofe covered *. fy | 

Many people who have fplendid houfes, chufe to 
fleep in {mall apartments. This conduét is very 1m- 
prudent. A. bed-chamber ought always to be well 
aired; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are fhut. If a fire be kept 
in it, the danger from a fmall room becomes ftill 
greater, Numbers have been ftifled when afleep by a 
fire in a {mall apartment, which is always hurtful, 

Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufinefs, to 
{pend the day in clofe towns, ought, if poffible, to fleep 
in the country. . Breathing free air in the night will, in 


_ .fome meafure,-make up for the want of it through the 


day. This practice would have a greater effet in 
preferving the health of citizens than is commonly ima- 


- gined,. 


_ Delicate perfons ought, as much as poffible, to avoid 
the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the 
afthmatic and coniumptive. Such perfons fhould avoid 
cities as they would the plague. The hypochondriae 
are. likewife much hurt by it.’ I have often feen per- 
fons fo much afflicted with this malady while in town, 
that it feemed impoffible for them to live, who, upon 
being removed to, the country, were immediately re- 
lieved. The fame obfervation holds with regard to 


_ * We have daily accounts.of perfons who lofe their lives by go> 
ing down into deep wells and other places where the air ftagnates: 


all thefe accidents might be prevented by only letting down a light- 


ed candle before them, and topping when they perceive it go out ; 
yet this precaution, fimple as it is, is fedom ufed. © cemieche: wi 
oe nervous 


nervous and hyfteric women. Many people, indeed, 
have it not in their power to change their fituation in 
queft of better air, All we can fay to fuch perfons 
is, that they fhould go as often abroad into the open 
air as they can, that they fhould adit freth air fre- 
quently into their houfes, and take care to keep them 
very clean. 

It was neceflary in former times, for fafety, to fur- 
round cities, colleges, and even fingle houfes, with 
high walls. Thefe, by obftructing the free current of 
air, never fail to render fuch places damp and unwhole- 
fome. As fuch walls are now, in moft parts of this 
country, become ufelefs, they ought to be pulled down, 
and every method taken to admit a free paflage to the 
‘air. Proper attention to Arr and CLeantuiness would 

tend more to preferve the health of mankind, than all 
the prefcriptions of the Faculty. 

Surrounding houfes too clofely with planting or thick 
woods, likewife tends to render the air unwholefome. 
Wood not only obftructs the free current of the air, but 
fends forth great quantities of moift exhalations, which 
render it conftantly damp.. Wood is very agresable at 
a proper diftance ‘from a houfe, but fhould never be 
planted too near it, efpecially in a flac country. Many 
of the gentlemen’s feats in England are rendered very 
~unwholefome from the great quantity of wood which 
furrounds them. 

Houfes fituated in low marfhy countries, or near large 
lakes of ftagnating water, are likewife unwholefome. 
Waters which ftagnate not only render the air damp, 
but load it with putrid exhalations, which produce the 
moft dangerous and fatal difeafes, Thofe who are obliged 
to inhabit marfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryeft fituations they can find, to live generoufly, 
_ and to pay the ftricteft regard to cleanlinefs. 

If frefh air be neceflary for thofe in health, it is ftill 
more fo for the fick, who often lofe their lives for want 
of it. The notion that fick people muft be kept very 
hot, is fo common, that one can hardly enter the cham- 
ber where a patient lies, without being ready to fainc, 


by 
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by reafon of the hot fuffocating fmell. How this muft 
affect the fick, any one may judge. No medicine is’fo 
beneficial to the fick as frefh air. It is the moft reviving 
of all cordials, if it be adminiftéred with prudence. We 
are not, however, to throw open doors and windows at 

, random upon the fick. Frefh air is be let into the 
chamber gradually, and, if poffible, by opéning the 
windows of fome other apartment. 

The air of a fick perfon’s chamber may be greatly 
frefhened, and the patient much revived, by fprinkling 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice of 
Jemon, or any ‘otter {trong vegetable acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into the 
fame houfe, or, which is often the cafe, into the fame 
apartment, the frequent admiffion of frefh air becomes’ 
abfolutely neceffary. Infirmaries, hofpicals, ‘8&e. are 
often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper venti- 
ation, that the fick run more hazard from them than 
from the difeafe.. This is particularly the cafe when 
putrid fevers, dyfenteries, and other infetious difeafes 
prevail. 

Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hb fhiealey 

-ought, for their-ewn fafety, to take care that they be 
properly ventilated. Such perfons as are obliged to 
fpend moft of their time amongtt the fick, run great ~ 
hazard of being themfelves infected when the air is bad. 
All hofpitals, and places of .reception for the fick, ought 
to have an open fituation, at fome diftance from any 
great town, and fuch patients as labour under any in- 
fectious difeafe ought never to be fuffered t to come near 
sie rele! 

“It gives me great pleafure to obferve, that- good fenfe 
and humanity have of late years been difplayed in the 
choice of proper fituations for thofe buildings, and in| 
due attention to keep them well’aired. But my remarks 


* A year feldom paffes that we do not Kede of fome hofpital 
phyfician or furgeon having loft his life by an hofpital fever caught 
‘from his patients. For this they have themfelves alone to blame. 
‘Their patients are either in an improper fication, : or they are too 
-earelefs with regard to theirown ibaa i 

on 
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‘on other fources of widely-diffufed infe&tion have been 
hitherto produdtive of little effect. The practice of 
burying the dead in the centre of populous neighbour- 
hoods is ftill too generally continued. . Churches and 
church-yards are made the chief places of interment, in 
dire€&t oppofition to reafon, and to the example of the 
moft enlightened people of antiquity. The firft words 
of the old Roman infcriptions on tomb-ftones, ** Sifte, 
viator,” /top, traveller, thew that the dead were buried 
by the fide of public roads, not in ‘temples, nor in the 
heart of towns and cities. One of the laws of the late © 
Joszru the Second relative to this point will do him im- 
mortal honour. After ftri€tly prohibiting the interment 
of dead bodies in any church or chapel, ‘ It is horrid,” 
fays the emperor, ‘ that a place of worfhip, a temple 
_ of the Supreme Being, fhould be converted intoa 
¢ peft-houfe for living creatures! A perfon who, upon 
s¢ his death-bed, makes it a condition of his will to be 
«© buried ina church or chapel, acts like a madman: he 
<* ought to fet his fellow-creatures a good example, and 
** not to doallin his power to deftroy their conftitu- 
** tions, by expofing them to the effluvia arifing from 
«* a corpfe in a {tate of putrefaction.” 

The admirable fentiment exprefled by one of our 
own countrywomen, who died a few years fince, affords 
a ftriking contraft with the fuperititious folly fo juftly 
ftigmatized by the emperor. This extraordinary female, 
whofe mind was fuperior to the weaknefs of her fex, 
and to the prejudices of cuftom, being fully fenfible, 
as fhe nerfelf expreffed it in her laft will, ** That the 
© bodies of the dead might be offenfive to the living,”’ 
ordered her body to be burnt, and the afhes depofited 
in an urn, in the burying-ground of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, where the remains of the fentimental 
Yorrck are alfo interred, 
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ANY people look upon the neceffity man is un- 
' der of earning his bread by labour, asacurfe. Be 
this as it may, itis evident from. the ftructure of the 
body, that exercife is not lefs neceflary than food for 
the prefervation of health: thofe whom poverty obliges 
to labour for daily bread, are not only the moft healthy, 
butgenerally the moft happy part of mankind. Induftry 
~ feldom fails to place them above want, and activity 
ferves them inftead of phyfic. This is peculiarly the 
cafe with thofe who live by the culture of the ground. 
The great increafe of inhabitants in infant colonies, and 
the longevity of fuch as follow agriculture every where, 
evidently prove it to be the moft healthful as weil as the 
moft.ufeful employment. | 
The love of a€tivity fhews itfelf very early in man. 
So {trong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
. be reftrained from exercife, even by the fear of punifh- 
ment. Our love of motion is furely a {trong proof of 
_-3ts utility. Nature implants. no difpofition in vain. It 
feems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal 
creatiof, that no creature, without exercife, fhould en- 
joy health, or be able to find fubfiflence. Every crea- 
ture, except man, takes as much of it as is neceffary. 
He alone, and fuch animals as are under his direction, 
deviate from this original law, and they fuffer accord~ 
ingly. | ! 
: tmaiviey never fails to induce an univerfal relaxation 
of the folids, which difpofes the body to innumerable 
difeafes. When the folids are relaxed, neither the di- 
geftion nor any of the fecretions can be duly performed. 
In this cafe, the worft confequences muft enfue. How 
-can perfons who loll all day in eafy chairs, and fleep all 
- night on beds of downy fail to be‘relaxed ? Nor do 
~ fuch greatly mend the matter, who never ftir abroad but 
) in 
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in acoach, fedan, or fuch like. y Thefe elegant pieces 
of luxury are become fo common, ‘that the inhabitants 
of great towns feem to be in fome danger of lofing the 
ufe of their limbs altogether. It: is now below any one 
to walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous 
would it feem to a perfon unacquainted with modern 
luxury, to behold the young and healthy {winging along 
‘en the fhoulders of their fellow-creatures! or to fee a 
fat carcafe, over-run with difeafes. occafioned by in- 
activity, dragged through the ftreets by half a dozen 
horfes *! : 

Glandular obftruétions, now fo common, generally 
proceed from inactivity, Thefe are the moft obftinate 
of maladies. So long as the liver, kidneys, and other 
glands, duly perform their funétions, health is feldom 
impaired; but when they fail, nothing can reftore it. 
Exercife is almoft the only cure we know for glandular 
obftructions: indeed, it does not always fucceed as a 
remedy ; but there is reafon to believe that it would fel- 
dom fail to prevent thefe complaints, were it ufed in 
due time. One thing is certain, that, amongtt thofe 
who take fufficient exercife, glandglar difeafes are very 
litle known ; whereas the indolent’ and inaétive are {fel- 
dom free from them. 

Weak nerves are the conftant. companions of inaéti- 
vity. Nothing but exercife and open air can brace and 
ftrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endlefs train of 
difeafés which proceed from a relaxed ftate of thefe 
organs, We feldom hear the active or laborious com- 
plain of nervous difeafes; thefe are referved for the fons 
of eafe and affluence. Many have been completely cured 
of thefe diforders by being reduced, from a {tate of opu- 
lence, to labour for their daily bread. This plainly 


* Tt is not neceffity, but fafhion, which makes the ufe of car- 
riages fo common. ‘There are many people who have not exercife 
enough to keep their humours wholelome, who yet dare not ven- 
ture to make a vifit to their next neighbours, but ina coach or 
fedan, left they fhould be looked down upon. Strange, that men 
fhould be fuch fools as to be laughed out of the ufe of their limbs, . 
or to throw away their health, ‘in order to gratify a piece of vanity, 
or to comply with a ridiculous fafhion ! 

| points 
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points out the fources from whence nervous difeafes flow, 
and the means by which they may be prevented. 

Itis abfolutely impoffible to enjoy health where the 
perfpiration is not duly carried on; but that can never 
be the cafe where exercife is neglected.’ When the 
matter which ought to be thrown off by perfpiration is 
retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, and occa- 
fions the gout, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. Exercife alone 
would prevent many of thofe difeafes which cannot be. 
cured, and would remove others where medicine AE i 
ineffectual. 

A> late author*; in'his excellent treatife on health, 
feys, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make ex- 


“ercife a part of their religion, We would recomimend 


this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, bur to all 
whofe bufinefs does not oblige them to take fufficient 
exercife, as fedentary artificers t+, fhopkeepers, ftudious 
perfons, &c. Such ought to ufe exercife as regularly 
as they take food. This might generally be done with- 
out any interruption to bufinefs ‘or real lof of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the 
modern cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning, 


-- This is the general practice in great'towns. The inha- 


bitants of cities feldom rife before eight ornine o’clock ; 


but the morning is undoubtedly the belt time for €X- 


‘¢ Charaes reek 

+ Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by wo- 
men. They bear confinement much better than men, and are 
fitter for every kind of bufinefs which does not require much 
ftrength. It is ridiculous enough to fee a lufty fellow making. 
pins, needles, or watch wheels, while marty of the’ laborious parts 
of hufbandry are carried on by.the other fex. The faét is, we 
want men for laborious employments, while one half of the other 
fex are rendered ufelefs for want of occupations fuited to their 
{trength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we. 
fhould not fee-fuch numbers of them proftitute themfelves for. 
bread, nor find fuch a want of, men for the important purpofes 
ef navigation, agriculture, &c- An eminent filk manufacturer- 
told me, that he found women anfwer. better for that bufinefs’ 
than men; and that he had lately taken a great many girls appren-. 
tices as filk weavers. 1 hope his example will be followed by 
many others. | 


# 
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ercife, while the ftomach “is empty, and the body re- 
frethed with fleep. . Befides,, the morning air braces and 
ftrengthens the nerves, and, in fome meatfure, an{wers 
the purpofe of a cold bath: Let any one who has been 
accuftomed to Jie a-bed till eight or nine o’clock, rife 
by fix or.feven, {pend a couple of hours in walking, 
riding, or any active diverfion without doors, and he 
will find. his fpirits cheerful and ferene through the day, 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and ftrength- 
ened. Cuftom foon renders early rifing agreeable, and 
nothing contributes more to the prefervation of health, 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains of 
the ftomach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Thefe com- 
plaints, which pave the way to many others, are not to 
be removed by medicines. They can only be cured by 
a vigorous courfe of exercife, to which indeed they fel- 
dom fail to yield. | 

Exercife, if poMible, ought always to be taken in the 
open air. When that cannot be done, various methods 
may be contrived for exercifing’ the body within doors, 
as the dumb beil, dancing, fencing, &c. . Itis not ne 
ceffary to adhere ftrictly to any particular kind of exer- 
cile. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 
ufe that longeft which is, moft fuitable to the flrength 
and conftitution. Thofe kinds of exercife which give 
action to moft of the bodily organs, are always to be 
preferred, as walking, running, riding, digging, rubs 
bing furniture, and fuch like. 

It is much to be regretted, that active and manly di- 
verfions are now io Jittle practifed. .Diverfions make 
people take more exercife than they otherwile would do, 
and are of the greatett fervice to {uch as are not under 
the necefficy of labouring for their bread. As active 
diverfions lofe ground, thofe of a fedentary kind feem to 
prevail. Sedentary diveriions are of no other ufe but. 
to coniume ume. Inftead of relieving the mind, they 
often require more thought than either ftudy or bufinefs. 
Every thing that induces people to fit itill, unlefs it be 
fome neceflary employment, ought to be avoided. 


The ~ 
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The diverfions which afford’ the beft exercife are, 
hunting, fhooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golff *, 
&c. Thele exercife the limbs, promote perfpiration, 
and the other fecretions. They likewife ftrengthen the 
lungs, and give firmnefs and agility to the whole body.’ 

Such as can, ought to fpend two or thre¢ hours a-day 
on borfeback ; thofe who cannot ride, fhould employ 
the fame time in ‘walking. Exercife fhould never be 
continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents’ thé benefit 
of exercife, and inftead of ftrenethening the sis tends 
to weaken it. | 

Every man fhould lay himfelf under fome fort of ne- 
ceffity to take exercife. Indolence, like other vices, 
when induleed, gains ground, and at length ‘becomes | 
agreeable. ence many who were fond of ‘exercife in 
the early part of life, become quite averfe from it after- 
wards. This is the cafe of. moft hypochondriae and 
gouty people, which renders their difeat es in a great 
meafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have igh made, obligins , 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn fome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether fuch laws were defigned for 
the prefervation of health, or the encouragement of ma- 
' nufacture, is a queftion of no importance. Certain it 
is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe and ex- 
ercife themfelves in this way, it might have many good 
effects, They would at leaft derive as much honour 
from a few matfterly {pecimens of their own workmanhhip, 
as from the character of having ruined moft of their 
companions by gaming or diinking. Befides, men of 
leifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, 
might improve them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders 
men ufclefs to fociety, but promotes all manner of vice. 
To fay a man is idle, 1s ios better than to Sas bi 


* Golff is a diverfion very common in North Britain. | Tei is 
well calculated for exercifing the body, and may always be taken 
in fuch moderation as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has 
greatly the preference over cricket, tennis, or any of thofe games 
which cannot be played without violence. 
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vicious, The mind, if not engaged in fome ufeful pur- 
fuit, is conftantly in queft of ideal pleafures, or impreffed 
with the apprehenfion of fome imaginary evil, From 
thefe fources proceed moft of the miferies of mankind. 
Certainly man was never intended to be idle. Inactivity 
fruftrates the very defign of his creation; whereas an 
attive life is the beft guardian of virtue, and the greatelt 
prefervative of health. | 

Itis indeed evident, that the love of motion, as well 
as the love of food, fo obfervable in every living creature 
from the moment of its birth, are wifely defigned by 
nature as the means of its prefervation. The indolent 
man is therefore a rebel to her Jaws, and will certainly 
provoke her fevereft punifhment. In vain does he hope 
for enjoyment in the lap of floth: its chilling influence 
poifons the fource of:every pleafure, and not only ina 
vites difeafe, but renders it almoit incurable. 


CHAP. VI. 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 


LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. 
~ Too little fleep weakens the nerves, exhautts the 
{pirits, and occafions difeafes ; and too much renders the 
mind dull, the body grofs, and difpofes to apoplexies, 
lethargies, and other complaints of a fimilar nature. A 
medium ought therefore to be obferved; bur this is not 
eafy to fix. Children require more fleep than grown 
perfons, the laborious than the idle, and fuch as eat and 
drink freely, than thofe who live abftemioufly. Befides, 
the real quantity of fleep cannot be meafured. by time; 
as one perfon will be more refrefhed by five or fix hours 
fleep, than another by eight or ten. 

~~ Children may always be allowed to take as much fleep 
‘as they pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is cer- 

tainly. fufficient, and’ no one ought to excced eight. 
Pie. . L. Thole 
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Thofe who lie a-bed more than eight hours may flumber, 
but they can hardly be faid to fleep ; ; fuch generally tofs 
and dream away the fore-part of the night, fink to reft 
towards morning, and dofe till noon. The beft way to’ 
make fleep found and refrefhing, 1s to rife betimes. The 
cuftom of lying a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only 
makes the fleep lefs refrefhing, but relaxes the folids, 
and greatly weakens the conftitution. 

_ Nature points out night as the proper feafon for fleep. 
Nothing more certainly deftroys the conftitution than 
night-watching. It is great pity that a practice fo de- 
ftructive to health fhould be fo much in fafhion. How 
quickly the want of reft in due feafon will blaft the moft 
blooming complexion, or ruin the beft conftitution, 1s 
~ evident Fron the ghaftly countenances of thofe who, 
as the phrafe is, turn day into night, and night into 
day. 

To make fleep refrefhing, the following things are 
requifite: Firft, to take fufficient excrcife in the open 
air; to avoid ftrong tea or coffee; next, to eat a light 
{upper and laftly, to lie down with a mind as cheerful — 
and ferene as poffible. 

It is certain that too much exercife will prevent fleep, _ 
- as well as too little. We feldom however hear the active 
and laborious complain of reftlefs nights. It is the in- 
dolent and flothful who generally have thefe complaints. 
Js it any wonder that a bed of down fhould not be re- 
frefhing to a perfon who fits all day in aneafy chair? A 
great part of the pleafure of life confilts in alternate reft 
and motion; but they who negleét the latter can never 
relifh the former. The labourer enjoys more true lux- 
ury in plain food and found fleep, than is to be found in 
fumptuous tables and downy pillows, where exercife is 
wanting, 

_ That light fuppers caufe found fleep, is ‘true. even 
toa proverb. Many perfons, if they exceed the leaft 
at that meal, are fure to have uneafy nights; and, 
if they fall afleep, the load and oppreffion on their fto- 
snach and {pirits occafion frightful dreams, broken and 
difturbed repofe, the night-mare; &c. Were the 

2 fame 
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fame perfons to go to bed with a light-fupper, or fit up 
till that meal was pretty well digefted, they would: en- 
joy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and cheerful. There 
are indeed fome people who cannot fleep unlefs they 
have eat fome folid food at night; but this does not im- 
ply the neceffity of a heavy fupper: befides, thefe are 
generally perfons who have accuftomed themfelves to 
this method, and who do not take a fufficient degree of 
exercife. 
Nothing more certainly difturbs our repofe than an- 
xiety. When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom enjoys 
found fleep.. This greate(t of human:bleflings flies the 
wretched, and vifits the ‘happy, the cheerful, and the 
gay. This is a fufficient reafon why every man fhould 
endeavour to be as ealy in his mind as poffible when he 
goes to reft. Many, by indulging grief and anxious 
thought, have banifhed found fleep fo long, that they 
‘could never afterwards enjoy it. 
Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, is 
generally reckoned moft refrefhing. Whether this be 
the effect of habit or not, is hard to fay; but ‘as moft 
people are accuftomed to go early to bed when young, 
it may be prefumed that fleep, at this feafon, will prove 
moft refrefhing to them ever after. Whether the fore-. 
_ part of the night be beft for fleep or not, furely the fore- 
"part of the day is fitteft both for bufinefs and amufement. 
I hardly ever knew an early rifer who did not enjoy a 
good ftate of health *. | 
Early rifing is the natural confequence of going to 
bed early ; and this habit implies fobriety, good order, 
_ and an exemption from many fafhionable follies ex- 

tremely prejudicial to health, The man, who accul- 
_toms himfelf to go to bed at an early hour, can feldom 
join in the revels of Bacchus, or what are improperly 


es * Men of every occupation, and in every fituation of life, have 
__ dived to a good old age ; nay fome have enjoyed this blefling whofe 
plan of living was by ~no means regular:- but it confilts with ob 
fervation, that all very old men have been early rifers. This is 
the only circumitance attending longevity to which I never knew 
aN exception. | 89 
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Called the amufements of the gay world, His reftis* not ~ 
difturbed by the effects of unfeafonable luxury.: ’ He 
knows, that temperance, moderate exercife, compofure. 
of mind, and external tranquillity, are the beft optates. 
His flumbers are found and refrefhing. ‘The wafte of 
‘Spirits on the preceding day is fully repaireds Every 
mufcle, every fibre, every nerve has regained 1 its proper 
tone. He rifes with cheerfulnefs and vigour to breathe 
the morning air, and to enter upon the duties of *the 
day. In hort, an attention to this fingle point of going 
to bed early, and of rifing betimes, wiil be found to fu- 
perfede a variety of other precepts, and maybe juttly 


called: the golden rule for the attainment of health and 
long life. ; 


Of Clothing. 


The clothing cought to be: fuited to the climate. Cuf- 
tom has:no doubt a-very great influence in this article ; 
but no cuftom can ever change the nature of things fo | 
far, as to render the fame clothing fic for an ishabacant 
of Nova Zembla and the ifland of Jamaica, It is not 
indeed neceflary to obferve an exact proportion between 
_ the quantity of-clothes we wear, and thedegree of lati- 
tude which we inhabic; bur, at che fame time, proper 
attention ought ro be wes to ity as well as to the open- 
nefs of the country, the frequency and violence. of 
‘ftorms, &c. 

In youth, while the bloods as hos and the perfpiration 
free, it is lefS neceffary to cover the body with a-great 
quantity of clothes; But in the decline of life; when the 
{kin becomes rigid and thé humours more cool, the 
clothing fhould be increafed. Many dileafes in the lat- 
ter period of life proceed. froma defect of: perfpiration : 
thele may, in fome meafure, be prevented by a fuitable 
addition to the clothing, or by weaving fuchvas are better 
calculated for promoting the difcharge from the {kin, as. 
élothes made of cotton, flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought likewife to be fuited to the feafon 
of the year. Clothing may be warm enough. for fum- 
on | a mer, 
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_ mers which is by:no means fufficient for winter. The 
sreateft caution, however, is neceflary in making thefe 
changes. We ought neither to put off our, winter clothes 
t90foon;>norto. wear our fummer ones too long. In 
this country, the winter often fets in very early with 
great rigour, and: we have frequently cold weather even 
after the commencement of the fummer months. | It 
would likewife be prudent not to make the change all.at 
once, but to do it gradually ; and indeed the changes of 
apparel in this climate ought to be very inconfiderable; 
efpecially among thofe who have paffed the meridian of 
life *: uy 
Clothes often become hurtful by their being made 
fubfervient to the purpofes of pride or vanity. Man= 
kind in all ages feem to have confidered clothes in this 
view ; accordingly their fafhion and figure have. been: 
continually varying, with very little regard either to 
health, the climate, or conveniency: a farthiagale, for 
example, may be very neceflary in hot fouthern, cli- 
mates, but furely nothing can be more ridiculous in the 
cold regions of the north. 

Even the human fhape is often attempted tobe 
mended by drefs, and thofe who know no better be- 
lieve that mankind would be monfters without its aif- 
fiftance. All attempts of this nature are highly perni- 
cious, The moft deftru€tive of them in this country is 
that of fqueezing the ftomach and bowels into as narrow 
a compafs as poffible, to procure, what is falfely called, 
a fine fhape t+. By this practice, the action of the fto- 


* That colds kill more than plagues, is an old obfervation;. and, 
with regard to this country, it holds ftrictly true. Every perfon, 
of difcernment, however, will perceive, that moft of the colds 
which prove fo deftruétive to the inhabitants of Britain, are ow- 
ing to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm days 
in March or April induce them to throw off their winter gar- 
ments, without confidering that our mot penetrating colds gens- 
rally happen in the fpring. | 


_ t+ This madnefs feems to have pervaded the minds of mothers 
in eyery age and country. Terence, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, 
ridicules the Roman matrons for attempting to mend the fhape of 
their daughters, a 
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mach and bowels, the motion of the heart and lungs, 
and almoft all the vital functions, are obftruéted. Hence 
proceed indigeftions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, 
 confumptions of the lungs, and other complaints fo com- 
mon among females, 

The feet likewife. often fuffer by preffure.. How a 
{mall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pre- 
tend to fay ; but certain it is, that this notion has made 
many perfons lame. Almoft nine-tenths of mankind 
are troubled with :corns: a difeafe that is feldom or ne- 
ver occafioned but by ftrait fhoes. Corns are not only 
very troublefome, but by rendering people unable to 
walk, they may likewife be confidered’ as the remote 
caufe of other difeafes *. 

The fize and figure of the fhoe ought ‘cpsedlety to be 
adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as: well 
fhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes as free 
and eafy as that of the fingers; yet few perfons in the 
advanced period of life are able to make any ufe of their 
toes, They are generally, by narrow fhoes, fqueezed 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch 4 
manner as to be rendered altogether incapable of mo- 
tion. Nor is the high heel lefs hurtful than the narrow 
_ toe. A lady may feem taller for walking on her tiptoes, 

but fhe will never walk wellin this manner, Ic ftrains 
her joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and 
utterly deftroys all her eafe and. gracefulnefs of mo- 
tion : it is entirely owing to fhoes with high heels and 


* We often fee perfons; who are rendered quite lame by. the 

nails of their toeshaving grown into the flefh, and frequently hear 
of mortifications proceeding from this caufe. All thefe, and 
many other inconveriiencies attending the feet, muft be ‘imputed 
folely to the ufe of fhort and flrait fhoes. 
_ © Though wé hear frequently of plafters, ‘falves, ointments, ' &e. 
for eradicating corns,’ yet they are never known to produce that 
effet. ‘The only rational mode of proceeding is to foften the corn 
a little by immerfion in warm water, and then to cut it carefully, 
and to renew this operation every week, till ‘the fearf-fkin is re- 
duced to its original or natural thinnefs, after which it mutt be 
preferved from the irritating preflure of {trait fhoes, which had at 
firft occafioned the painful callofity. 


narrow 
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“narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be faid to 
walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care’ fhould be taken to 

avoid all tight bandages. »Garters, buckles, &c. when 
drawn too tight, not only prevent the free motion and 
ufe of the parts about which they are bound, but lhike- 
wife obftrué the circulation of the blood, which pre- 
vents the equal nourifhment and growth of thefe parts, 
and occafions various difeafes. Tight bandages about 
the neck, as ftocks, cravats, necklaces, &c. are .exs 
tremely dangerous. They obftract the blood in its 
courfe from the brainy by which means headaghs, verte 
goes, apoplexies, and other fatal difeafes, are often oc- 
cafioned, 
_ The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and clean. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to make 
himfelf a flave to fine clothes. Such a one, and many 
fuch there are, would rather remain as fixed as a ftatue 
from morning till night, than difcompofe a fingle hair 
or alter the pofition of a pin. Were we to recommend 
any particular pattern for drefs, it would be that which 
is worn by the people called Quakers. They are always 
neat, clean, and often elegant, without any thing fu- 
perfiuous. What others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruf-. 
fles, and ribands, they beftow upon fuperior cleanlinefs. 
Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often 
covers a great deal of dirt. 

We fhall only add, with regard to clothing, that it 
ought not only to be fuited to the climate, the feafon of 
the year, and the period of life, but likewWe to the tem- 
perature and conftitution. Robuft perfons are able ta 
endure either cold or heat better than the delicate ; con- 
fequently may be lefs attentive to their clothing, But 
the precife quantity of clothes neceflary for any perfon 
cannot be determined by reafoning. It is entirely a 
matter of experience, and every man is the beft judge 
for himfelf what quantity of clothes is neceffary to keep 
him warm *, | ' | 


3 * The celebrated Boerhaave ufed to fay, that nobody fuffered 
by eold, fave fools and beggars; the latter not being able to pro- 
, G4 cure 
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. Since the firft publication of the preceding remarks, 
very important changes have taken place in the drefs of 
our fair countrywomen, which afford the ftrongett proofs 
of their good fenfe and tafte. The fhape is no longer 
diftorted, nor is growth checked and the vital functions 
impeded by a whalebone prefs... Eafy, fafe, and grace- 
ful motion in a flat-heeled fhoe has completely abolifhed 
the awkwardnefs and danger of former attempts to totter 
about, as it were, upon ftilts. In a word, a becoming 
“regard to health, fimplicity, and elegance, feems now 
to have more influence over female fafhions, than abfur- 
ity, caprice, or the defire of concealing any perfonal — 
deformity. : ; 

I with I could pay my own fex the fame compliment 
which the Ladies have fo well ‘deferved. . But an affec- 
‘tation of what is called military fmartnefs, feems to have 
converted their whole apparel into a fyftem of bandages. 
‘The hat is as tight.as if. it was intended for a helmet, 
and to defy the fury of a hurricane, Its form.alfo be- 
ing by no means fuited to the natural fhape of the head, 
it mult be worn for a confiderable time, with very pain- 
ful and unequal preffure, before it can be made to fit.1ts 
new block. The neck is bolftered up and. fwathed with 
_ the moft unnatural ftiffnefs.. Eafy motion without, and 
free circulation within, are alike obftructed, Blotches 
and erpptions in the face, head-achs,.apoplexies, and 
fudden deaths, may be often traced to this caufe; and 
aif we view its effects in another light, we fhall not be 
furprifed at any inconfiltency in the language or conduct 
_ of people, who take fo much pains to. fufpend all inter- 

courfe between the head and the heart, 


+ 


cure clothes, and the former not having fenfe to wear them, Be 
this as it may, I can withthe ftri¢teft truth declare, that in many 
cafes where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have 
cured the patient by recommending thick fhoes, a flannel waift-_ 
epat and drawers, a pair of under-ftockings, or a flannel petticoat, 
to be worn during the cold feafon at leaft. Where warmer cloth- 
ing is wanted, 1 would recommend the fleecy hofiery to be worn 
next the ikine | hotirid 

The 
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The clofe preffure of the other articles of drefs is 
equally reprehenfible. Narrow fleeves are a great check 
upon the mufcular exercife of the arms. The waiftcoat, 
in its prefent fafhionable form, may be very properly 
termed a frait one; and, no doubt, is in many in- 
{tances an indication of fome mental derangement. The 
wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are 
braced with ligatures, or tight buttoning; and the legs, 
which require the utmoft freedom of motion, are fcrew- 
ed into leathern cafes, as if to convey an idea that the 
wearer is fometimes mounted on horfeback. To com- 
plete the whole, and in order that the feet may be kept 
in as tight a prefs as the head, when fhoes are to be 
worn, the fhape of the foot and the eafy expanfion of 
the toes are never confulted, but fafhion regulates the 
form of the fhoe, fometimes fquare-toed, more fre- 
quently pointed, and always fure to produce cramps 
and corns, the keen, the fenfible announcers of every 
change of the weather. I have fo long employed fe- 
rious argument upon thefe fubjects in vain, that Iam 
now accuftomed to view them with pleafantry; and 
when I meet with fuch figures, difguifed, and rendered 
truly awkward both in their motions and appearance, I 
cannot help thinking with SHaxespear, ‘* that fome 
of Nature’s journeymen had made them, and not made_ 
them well; they imitate humanity fo abominably !” 


CHAP. VII. 
OF INTEMPERANCE, 


MODERN author * obferves, that temperance and 
 exercife are the two beft: phyficians in the world. 
HE might have added, that if thefe were duly regarded, 
there would be little occafion for any other. Temper- 


* Rouffeau. 
ance 


i 
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aticeé may juftly be called the parent of health; yet 
numbers’ of mankind at as if they thought: difeates 
and death too flow in their progrefs; and by intem= 
perance and debauch feem as it were to folicit their 
approach, 
The danger of intemperance appears from the very — 
coaftruction of the human body. ° Health depends on 
that {tate of the folids and fluids which fits them for 
the due performance of the vital functions; and while 


thefe go regularly on;:we are foundand well; but what 


ever difturbs them neceflarily impairs health. « Intem= 
perance never fails to diforder the whole. animal cecono- 
my ; it hurts the digeftion, relaxes’ the nerves, renders 
the different fecretions irregular, vitiates ‘the humours, 
and-occafions numberlefs difeates, 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants and | 
animals affords a ftriking proof of the danger of intem- 
perance. Moifture and manure greatly promote vege- 
tation ; yet an over-quantity of either will entirely des 
ftroy it. The beft things become hurtful, nay deftruc. 
tive, when carried to excefs. Hence we learn, that the 
higheft degree of human wifdom confifts in regulating 
our appetites and paffions fo as to avoid all extremes, 


vis that chiefly’which entitles us to the character of ra- 


tional beings. The flave of appetite will ever ni ube: 


_ difgrace of human nature. 


The Author of Nature hath endued us with various 
paflions, for the propagation of the {pecies, the prefer- 
vation of the individual, &c. Intemperance is the abufe 
of thefe paffions ; and moderation confifts in the proper 


‘regulation of them.'’ Men; not contented with fatisfy- 


ing the fimple calls of Nature, create artificial” wants, 
and are perpetually in fearch after fomething that may 
gratify them ; but imaginary wants can never be grati- 
fied. Naina is content with little ; but luxury knows 


no bounds, Hence the epicure, the drunkard, andthe 


debauchee feldom ftop in their career till their money 
or their conftitution fails: then indeed they generally fee 
their error when too late. 


OF INTEMPERANCE. - On 


- Itis impofible to lay down fixed rules with regard to 
diet, on account of the different conttitutions of man- 
kind. The moft ignorant perfon, however, certainly 
knows what is meant by excefs: and it is in the power 
of every man, if he choofes, to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Na- 
ture delights in the moft plain and fimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man 
alone riots at large, and rarfacks the whole creation in © 
queft of luxuries, to his own deftruétion. An elegant 
writer * of the laft age fpeaks thus of intemperance in 
diet: ** For my part, when I behold a fafhionable table 
é¢ fet out in all its magnificence, J fancy thar I fee gouts 
«< and dropfies, fevers and lethargies, with other innu- 
«© merable diftempers, lying in ambulcade among the 
«© difhes.” 

_ Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftructive 
than in dict. How quickly does the immoderate pur- 
fuit of carnal pleafures, or the abufe of intoxicating li- 
quors, ruin the beft conftitution! Indeed thefe vices 
generally go handin hand. Hence it is that we fo often 
behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even before 
they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out with 
difeafes, and haftening with fwift pace to an untimely 
grave. Did men reflect on the painful difeafes and pre- | 
mature deaths which are daily occafioned by intempe- 
rance, it would be fufficient to make them fhrink back 
with horror from the indulgence even of their darling 
pleafures. 
 Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone; the 
innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans are to be feen embracing dung- 
hills, whofe parents, regardlefs of che future, {pent in 
riot and debauch what might have ferved to bring up 
their offspring in a decent manner! How often do we 
behold the miferable mother, with her helplefs infants, 
pining in want, while the cruel father is indulging his in- 
fatiate appetites | iitak | 
* Addifon. 
ten Families 
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_| Families are not-only reduced to mifery, butrevenséx- 
tirpated, by intemperance. Nothingotends)fo much to 
prevent: propagation, and to fhorten the lives of children, 
as the intemverance of parents. The peor..man.whd 
Jabours all day, and at night lies down’ contented with 
his humble fare, can boaft a numerous’offspring, while 
his pampered lord, funk in eafe and luxury, often lan- 
guifhes without an heir to’ his ample: fortunes. + Even, 
fates and empires feel othe: influence.of i Inte mper ane 
_ and rife or fall as it prevails. ° | p 
‘© Inftead of mentioning the different Kinds ‘of intem- 
perance, and pointing out their influence upon ‘health, 
we fhall ohly, by way of example, make a few obfer= 
vations.on one particular {pecies of that sie! V1. ne 
abufe: of intoxicating liquors. 

Every a@ of intoxication puts nature to the expence: 
of a fever, in order to difcharge the poifonous draught. 
When this is repeated almoft every day, it ts eafy to: 
forefee. the confequences. .That conftitution muft be 
ftrong indeed, which is able long to hold out under a 
daily fever! but fevers occafioned by drinking do not 
always go off in a day; they frequently. end, in an in- 
flammation of the breaft, liver, or Braiby and produce; 
fatal effects, . 

Though the drunkard fhould not fal by, an acute dif. 
eafe, he feldom efcapes thofe of a chronic kind.. In-. 
toxicating liquors, when ufed to excefs, weaken the 
bowels and fpoil the digeftion; they deftroy the power 
of the nerves, and occafion paralytic and convulfive dig 
orders; they likewile heat and inflame the blood, de- 
ftroy its balfamic quality, render it unfit for circulation, 
and the nourifhment of the body. Hence obftruétions, 
atrophies, dropfies, and confumptions of the lungs. 
Thefe are the common ways in which drunkards make 
their exit, Difeafes of this kind, when brought on by 
hard drinking, feldom admit of a’cure. | 

Many people injure their health by. drinking, who. 
feldom get drunk. The continual habit of foaking, as 
it is called, though its effects be not fo violent, is not 
Jcfs pernicious, When the veffels are kept conftantly 
; full 
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full and upon the flretch, the different’ digeftions can 
neither be duly performed, nor the humours properly 
prepared.» Hence moft people of this character are af- 
flicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous fores in the 
lees, &c. If thefe:diforders do» not appear, they are 
feized with low fpirits, hypochondriacal affections, and 
other fymptoms of indigeftion. — | 

Confumptions are now fo common, that itis thought 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns die of that 
difeafé.. Hard drinking is no doubt-one of the caufes 
to which wé muft impute the increafe of confumptions. 
The gneat quantities of vifcid malt liquor drank by the 
common people of England, cannot fail to render the 
bloed fizy and unfit for circulation; from whence pro- 
ceed ob{tructions, and inflammations of the lungs. There 
are few great ale-drinkers who are not phthifical: not 1s 
that to be wondered at, confidering the glutinous and 
almott indigeftible nature of {trong ale. 

Thofe who drink ardent fpirits or trong wines run ftill 
ereater hazard; thefe liquors heat and inflame the blood, 
and tear the tender veficls of the lungs to pieces; yet fo 
great is the confumption of them in this country, that 
one would almoft be induced to think that the inhabitants 
lived upon them *, | | 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from mif- 
fortunes in life. The miferable fly to ic for relief. Ie 
affords them indeed a temporary eafe. But, alas! this 
folace is fhore lived; and when it is over, the fpirits 
fink as much below their ufual tone as they had before 
been raifed above ir. Hence a repetition of the dole 
becomes neceffary, and every frefh dofe makes way for 


* We may form fome notion of the immenfe quantity of ardent 
{pirits confumed in Great Britain from this circumftance, that in 
the city of Edinburgh and its environs, befides the great quan- 
tity of foreign dpirits duly entered, and the {till greater quantity 
which is fappofed to be fmuggled, it is computed that above two 
thoufand private ftills are conftantly employed in preparing a 
poifonous liquor called Molafes. The common people have got 
fo univerfally into the habit of drinking this bafe fpirit, that when 


a porter or labourer is feen reeling along the fireets, they fay, he 
has got molafed. 3 


another, 
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another, till the unhappy wretch becomes a flave to the — 
bottle, and at length falls a facrifice to what at firft pers 
haps was taken only as a medicine. No than is fo de-= 
je€ted. as the drunkard when. his debauch is gone off. 
Hence it is, that thofe who have the greateft flow of 
fpirits while the glafs circulates freely, are of all others 
the moft melancholy when fober, and often put an end 
to their own miferable exiftence in a fit of fpleen or ill- 
humour. . a ee . 

Drunkennefs not, only proves deftrudtive to health, 
‘but likewife to the faculties of the mind. It is ftrange 
that creatures, who value themfelves on account of a fu- 
-perior degree of reafon to that of brutes, fhould take 
pleafure in finking fo far below them. Were fuch as 
voluntarily deprive themfelves of the ufe of reafon, to 
continve ever after in that condition, it would feem but 
a juft punifhment. Though this be not the confequence 
of one act of intoxication, it feldom fails to fucceed a 
courfe of it. By-a habit of drinking, the greateft ge- 
nius is often reduced to a mere idiot *. 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young perfons. It» 
heats their blood, impairs their flrength, and obftruéts 
their growth; befides, the frequent ufe of ftrong liquors 
in the early part of life deftroys any benefit that might 
' arife from them afterwards. Thofe who make a prac- 
-tice of drinking generous liquors when -young, cannot 
expect to reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the 
‘decline of life. 


* It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and 
politenefs, have not put the barbarous cuftom of drinking to ex- 
cefs out of fafhion. -It is indeed lefs common in South Britain — 
than it was formerly ; but it ftill prevails very much in the North, 
where this relic of barbarity is miftaken for hofpitality. There 
no man is fuppofed to entertain his guefts well, who does not 
make them drunk. Forcing people to drink is certainly the 
greateft piece of rudenefs that any man can be guilty of. Man- 
linefs, complaifance, or mere good-nature, may induce a man to 
' take his glafs, if urged to it, ata time when he might as well take 
poifon. The cuftomof drinking to excefs has long been out of fas 
fhion in France 3 and, as it begins to lofe ground among the po- 
liter part of the Englith, we hope it will foon be banifhed from 
every part of this ifland. ' 

: Drunkennefs 
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Drunkennefs is not only in itfelf a moft abominable 
vice, but is an inducement to many others, There is 
hardly any crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not 
perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have known 
mothers fell their children’s clothes, the food that they 
fhould have eat, and afterwards even the infants them- 
felves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 

It is of the utmoft importance to check the firft pro- 
penfities to gluttony and intoxication, or they foon be- 
come uncontrolable. With refpedct to eating, the fto- 
mach being often put upon the full ftretch, feels un- 
eafinefs from the leaft vacuity, and acquires by degrees 
a fort of unnatural craving, the gratifications of which 
are fure to be attended with ftupor, debility, and dif- 
eafe. 

- The fame remark is applicable to drinking. . After 
frequent indulgence in excefs, the {malleft felf-denial 
caules a faintneis and depreffion of fpirits, which nothing 
ean remove but the favourite dram or pretended cordial. 
Nay more, the repetition of the laft night’s debauch is 
looked upon as the beft remedy for the ficknefs of the 
enfuing day. Mild diluting liquors are rejected as in- 
fipid, and fome hot flimulant is required for the palate 
and {tomach, without confidering, that, by fuch means, 
the action of the heart and arteries is ftimulated alfo; — 
that the lungs are inflamed; and the whole fy{tem is re- | 
laxed and enfeebled. 


CHAP. VII. 
OF CLEANLINESS, 


"THE want of cleanlinefs is a fault which admits of no 

excufe. Where water can be had for nothing, it is 
furely in the power of every perfon to be clean. The 
continual difcharge from our bodies by perfpiration, 
renders frequent change of apparel neceflary. Changing 
| | apparel 
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apparel greatly promotes the fecretion from the fkin, fo 
neceflary for health. When that matter which ought to 
~ be carried off by perfpiration is either retained in the 
body, or re-abforbed from dirty clothes, it muft occa- 
fion difeafes. Te gist 
Difeafes of the fkin are chiefly owing to want of clean- 
linefs*.. They may indeed be caught by infeétion, or. 
brought on by poor living, unwholefome food, &c.; but 


_ they will feldom continue long where cleanlinefs pre 


~vails. To the fame caufe muft we impute the various 
kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houfes, 
é&c.  Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs 


alone, and wherever they abound, we have reafon to 


believe it 1s neglected. 

_ One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers is 
the want of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin 
among the inhabitants of clofe dirty houfes, who breathe 
unwholefome air, take little exercife, and wear dirty 
clothes. There the infection is generally hatched, which 


often fpreads far and wide, to the deftruétion of many. — 


Hence cleanlinefs may be confidered as an objeé& of pub- 
lic attention. It is not fufficient that I be clean myfelf, 
while the want of it in my neighbour affects my health 
"as well as his. If dirty people cannot be removed as a 
common nuifance, they ought at leaft to be avoided as 
infectious. All who regard their health fhould keep at 
-a diftance even from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are collected, 
cleanlinefs becomes of the utmoft importance. It is well 
known that infectious difeafes are communicated by 
tainted air. Every thing, therefore, which tends to 


* Mr. Pott, in his furgical obfervations, mentions a difeafe 
which he calls the chimney-fweeper’s cancer, as it is almoft pecu- 
liar to that unhappy fet of people. ‘T'his he attributes to neglea& 
of cleanlinefs, and with great juftice. 1 am convinced, that if 


that part of the body which is the feat of this cruel difeafe were 


kept clean by frequent wafhing, it would never happen. The 
climbing boys, as they are called, are certainly the moit miferable 
wretches on the face of the earth; yet, for cleaning chimnies, no 
fuch perfons are neceflary. ° | 
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. pollute the air, or fpread the infection, ought with the 
_ utmoft care to be guarded againft. For this reafon, 1n 
_ great towns, no filth, of any kind, fhould be permitted 
to lie upon the ftreets.. Nothing is more apt to convey 
infeétion than the excrements of the difeafed. 

In many great towns the ftreets are little better than 
dunghills, being frequently covered: with afhes, dung, 
and naftinefs of every kind. Even flaughter-houfes, or 
killing fhambles, are often to be feen in the very centre 
of great towns. The putrid blood, excrements, Xc. 
with which thefe places are generally covered, cannot 
fai] to taint the air, and render it unwholefome. How 
eafily might this be prevented by active magiftrates, who 
have it always in their power to make proper laws re- 
Jative to things of this nature, and to enforce the ob- 
fervance of them! ji 

We are forry to fay, that the importance of general 
cleanlinefs does not feem to be fufficiently underftood by 
the magiftrates of moft great towns in Britain; though 
health, pleafure, and delicacy, all confpire to recommend 
anattention to it. Nothing can be more agreeable to the 
fenfes, more to the honour of the inhabitants, or more 
conducive to their health, than a clean town; nor can 
any thing imprefs a. ftranger with a more difrefpectful | 
idea of any people than its oppofite. Whatever pre- 
_tenfions people may make to learning, politenefs, or 
civilization, we will venture to affirm, that while they 
neglect cleanlinefs, they are in a ftate of barbarity *. 

The peafants in moft countries feem to hold cleanli- 
ne{s in a fort of contempt. Were it not for the open 


* In ancient Rome the greateft men did not think cleanlinefs 
az object unworthy of their attention. Pliny fays, the Cloace, or 
common fewers for the conveyance of filth and naltinefs from the 
city, were the greateit of allthe public works; and beftows higher 
encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made 
and improved them, than on thofe who. atchieved the greatelt 
conquelts. 

‘How truly great does the emperor Trajan appear, when giving 
directions to Pliny his proconful, concerning the making of a 
common fewer for the health and convenience of a conquered, 
city! aid 7 
x | HH: fituation 
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firuation of their houles, they would often feel the bad 
effects of this difpofition. One feldom fees a farm-houfe 
_without a dunghill before the door, and frequently the cat- 
tle and their mafters lodge under the fame roof. Peafants 
are hkewife extremely carelefs with refpeé to change of 
apparel, keeping their houfes, &c. clean. This is mere- 
ly the effect of indolence and a dirty diipofition. Habit 
may indeed render it lefs difagreeabie to them, but no 
habit can ever make it falutary to wear dirty clothes, or 
breathe unwholefome air. 

As many articles of diet come through the hands of 
peafants, every method fhould be taken to encourage 
and promote habits of cleanlinefs among them. This, 
for example, might be done by giving a  foall premium 
to the perfon who brings the cleaneft and beft article of 
any kind to market, as butter, cheefe, &c., and by pu- 
pifhing feverely thofe who bring it dirty: The fame 
method fhould be taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, 
and all who are employed | in preparing the neceffaries of - 
life. 

In camps the flrictett regard fhould be paid to clean- 
linefs. By negligence in this matter, infectious difeafes 
are often fpread amongft a whole army; and frequently 
- more die of thefe than by the fword. The Jews, during 
their encampments in the wildernefs, received particular 
inflruétions with refpeét to cleanlinefs*. ‘The rules en- 
joined them ought to be obferved by all in the like firu- 
ation, Indeed the whole fyftem of laws delivered to 
that people has a manifeft tendency to promote clean- 
linefs. Whoever confiders the nature of their climate, — 
the difeafes to which they were liable, and their dirty 
difpofition, will fee the propriety of fuch laws. 

Ic is remarkable that, in moft eaftern countries, clean- 
linefs makes a great part of their religion. The Ma- 
hometan as well as the Jewith religion enjoins various — 


* Thou fhalt have a place alfo without the camp, whither thou 
fhalt go forth abroad; and though fhalt have a paddle upon thy 
weapon: and it fhall be when thou fhalt eafe thyfelf abroad, thou 
‘fhall dig therewith, and fhall turn back, and cover that which — 
coructa fa thee, "&cw Deuter. chap. XXile VEL+ 12, 130 
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bathines, wathings, and purifications. No doubt thefe 
might be defigned to reprefent inward purity; but they 
were at the fame time calculated for the prefervation of 
health. However whimfical thefe wafhings may appear 
to fome, few things would tend more to prevent difeafes 
than a proper attention to many of them. Were every 
perfon, for example, after vifiting the fick, handling a 
dead body, or touching any thing that might convey in-_ 
fe &ion, to wath before he went into company, or fat down 
to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the 
infection himfelf, or of communicating it to others. 

Frequent wafhing not only removes the filth and 
fordes which adhere to the fin, but likewife promotes 
the perfpiration, braces the body, and enlivens the 
“fpirits. How refrefhed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel’ on being fhaved, wafhed, and fhifted; 
efpecially when thefe offices have been neglected longer 
than ufual ! ey 

The eaftern cuftom of wafhing the feet, though lefs 
neceflary in this country, is neverthelefs a very agreeable 
piece of cleanlinefs, and contributes greatly to the pre= 
fervation of health. The fweat and dirt with which 
thefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail to obitruct 
the perfpiration. This piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevent colds and fevers. Were people careful to bathe 
their feet and legs in lukewarm water at night, after 
being expofed to cold or wet through the day, they 
would feidom experience che ill effeéts which often pro-= 
ceed from thefe caufes. - | 
_ A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more 

neceflary than on fhipboard. If epidemical diftempers 

break out there, no one can be fafe. The beft way to 
prevent them, is to take care that the whole company be 

cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When infectious 
difeafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the moft likely means 
to prevent their fpreading: it is likewife neceffary to 
‘prevent their returning afterwards, or being conveved to 
other places. For this purpofe, the clothes, bedding, 
&c. of the fick ought to be carefully wafhed, and fumi- 
gated with brimftone. Infection will lodge a long time 
H 2 in 
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in ‘dirty clothes, and. afterwards break out in the moft 
terrible manner. 
_ In'places where great uations of fick people are col- 
lected together, as gaols, hofpitals, &c. cleanlinefs ought 
to. be molt religioufly obferved. The very fmell in fuch 
places is often fufficient to make one fick. It is eafy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the dif- 
eafed. In an hofpital or infirmary where cleanlinefs is 
neglected, a perfon in. perfect health has.a greater:chance 
to become fick, than a fick perfon has to get well. 

Few things are more unaccountable than that neglect, 
or rather dread of cleanlinefs, which appears among 
thofe who have the care of the fick; they think it almoft 
criminal to fuffer any thing that is clean to come near a 
perfon ina fever, for example, and would rather allow 
him to wallow in all manner of filth, than change the 
leaft bit of his linen. If cleanlinefs be neceffary for per- 
fons in health, it is certainly more fo for the fick. Many 
difeafes may be cured.by cleanlinefs alone; moftof them - 
might be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, 
the flighteft diforders are often changed into the moft 
malignant. The fame miflaken care which prompted 

people to prevent the leaft admiffion of frefh air to the 
-fick, feems to have induced them to keep them dirty. 
Both thefe deftructive Prajaicee will, we besa hi be foan - 
entirely eradicated. 
_ Cleantlinefs is certainly agreeable to our nature. We 
cannot help approving it in others, even though we 
_fhould not pradtife it ourfelves. It fooner attracts our 
regard than even finery itlelf, and often gains efteem 
where that fails. It is an ornament to the higheft as 
well as the loweft ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with 
in either, Few virtues are of more importance to fociety 
tian general cleanlinefs. It ought to be carefully cul-— 
tivated every where; but in populous cities it fhould be 
almoft revered *, | 
I have 


* As it is impofiible to be thoroughly clean without a FS a 
‘quantity of water, we wotld earneftly recommend it to the magi-. 
ltrates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article. 
| Mott 
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I have often heard with concern the poor complain of 
the want of many things beyond their reach, while they 
difregarded other obje¢ts of the firft importance which 
were in their own power; namely, pure, open air, and 
the comforts ‘of cleanlinefs. Ido not know whether a 
late author had this object in view, when he called. the’ 
lower orders ‘¢ithe fwinifh multitude ;” but though [ 
fhould be forry:to apply to them fo reproachful an epi- 
thet, I muft fay that uncleannefs has been very properly. 
denominated ‘ the worft affliction of indolence and’ po 
“ verty.” There is no excule for dirt. Every body may 
be clean, even in rags, or inthe meaneft abode ; ‘and’ 
the poor would find fuch decency not only the beft pre-' 
fervative of health, but the ftrongeft recommendation 
to employment and to pity. Can any: favourable opinion: 
be entertained of the induftry or activity of a floven or 
a flattern; and will not the dread of infection often drive 
charity herfelf from the ftinking hut, and from the noxi- 
ous atmofphere of a filthy object ? 
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MANY difeafes are infe@tious. Every perfon ought 
: therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communi- 
cation with the difeafed. The common practice of vifit. 


Moft great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eafily fupplied 
with water; and thofe perfons who will not make a proper ule of 
it after it is brought to their hand, certainly deferve to be feverely 
punifhed. The iftreets of great towns, where water can be had, 
_ ought to be wathed every day. This is the only effe@ual method 
for keeping them thoroughly clean; and, upon trial, we are per- 
fuaded it will be found the cheapett. 

Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human nature 
might, im my opinion, be entirely eradicated bg cléanlinefs. 
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ing the fick, though often well:meant, “has» many ill 
confequences. ‘Far be it from me to difcourage any act 
of charity or benevolence, efpecially towards thofe in 
diftrefs; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endanger 
their own or their neighbours’ lives, by a reafaiceh friends 
fhip;' or an impertinent curiofity. | iat 
~The houfes of the fick, efpeciatly in the country, are 
generally crowded from morning till night: with idle 
vifitors. It is cuftomary, in fuch places, for fervants 
and young people to wait upon the fick*by turns, and» 
even to fit up with themall night. »Ir would be a miracle 
indeed fhould fuch: always efcape, Experience teaches 
us the danger of this conduét... People often:catch fe 
vers.in this» way, and communicate them to others, cul 
at length they become epidemic. 

Tt would be thought highly improper for one tata 
had not had the fmall- -pox, to Wait upon a> patient in; 
that difeafe ; yet many other fevers are almott as infec 
tious as the fmall-pox, and-not lefs fatal. Some imagine 
that fevers prove more fatal in villages than in greas 
towns, for want of proper medical affiftance. This may 

~fometimes be the cafe; but fam inclined to*think it 
oftener proceeds-from’the caufe above mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating in- 
fetion, it could not be done more effectually Hat by 
the common method of vifiting the fick. Such vifitors 
not only endanger themfelves and their connexions, ‘but 
likewife hurt the fick, By crowding the houfe, they 
render the air unwholefome, and by their private whif- 
pers and difmal countenances, difturb the imagination of 
the patient, and deprefs his fpirits. Perfons who are ill,” 
efpecially in fevers, ought to be kept as quiet as poffible. | 
The fight of ftrange faces, and every thing that cues 
the mind, hurts them. 

The common prattice in country- places, of 1 inviting . 
ereat numbers of people to funerals, and crowding them, 
into the fame apartment where the corpfe lies, is another 
way of fpreading infe€tion. The infe€tion does not al- 
ways die with the patient, Every thing that comes into 
contact with his body while alive, receives the con- 
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tacion, and fome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. 
_will retain it fora long time. Perfons who die of in- 
feftious diforders ought not to lie long unburied ; and 
people fhould keep as much as poffible at a diftance 
from them. ‘ 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of in- 
fectious difeafes, if thofe in health were kept at a proper 
diftance from the fick. The Jewith Legiflator, among 
many other wife infticutions for preferving health, has 
been peculiarly attentive to the means of preventing 1n- 
fection, or defilement, as it is called, either froma dX- 
eafed perfon or a dead body. In many cafes the difeafed 
were to be feparated from thofe in health; and it was 
deemed a crime even to approach their habitations. | If 
‘a perfon only touched a difeafed or dead body, he was 
appointed to wath himfelf in water, and to keep for 
fome time at a diftance from fociety. 

Infeétious difeafes are often communicated by clothes. 
It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has 
been worn by a perfon who died of an infectious difeafe, 
unlefs it has been well wafhed.and fumigated, as infection 
may lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very 
tragical effects. This fhews the danger of buying at ran- 
dom the clothes which have been worn by other people. 

Infectious diforders are frequently imported. _Com- . 
merce, together with the riches of foreign climes, bring 
us alfo their difeafes. ‘[hefe do often’more than coun- 
terbalance all the advantages of that trade by means of 
which they are introduced. It is to be regretted, that 
fo little care is commonly beftowed, either to prevent 
the introduction or fpreading of infeétious maladies. 
Some attention indeed is generally paid to the plague; 
but other difeafes pafs unregarded *, 

| Wee Infetion 


* Were the tenth part of the care taken to’ prevent the import - 
ation of difeafes, that there is to prevent fmuggling, it would be 
attended with many happy confequences. ‘This might eafily be 
done by appointing a phyfician at every confiderable fea-port, 
to infpect the fhip’s company, paffengers, &c. before they ‘came 
athore, and, if any fever or other infectious difarder prevailed, to 
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Infection is often fpread through cities, by jails, hof- 
pitals,. &c. Thefe are frequenly fituated in the. very 
middle of populous towns; and when infectious difeafes 
break out in them, it is impoffible for the inhabitants 
to efcape. Did magiftrates pay any regard to the health 
of the people, this evil might be eafily remedied. 

Many are the caufes which tend to diffufe infection 
through populous cities. The whole atmofphere of a 
large town is one contaminated mafs, abounding with 
various kinds of infection, and muft be pernicious to 
health. The beft advice that we can give to fuch as are 
obliged to live in large cities, is to chufe an open fitua= 
tion; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded ftreets ; to keep 
their own houfe and offices clean; and to “44 as much 
abroad in the open air as their time will permit. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the {preading of in- 
fe€tious difeafes, were proper nurfes every where em- 
ployed to take care of the fick. This might often fave 
a family, or even a whole town, from being infected by 
one perfon. We do not mean that people ‘thould aban- 
don their friends or relations in diftrefs, but only to put 
them on their guard againft ‘being too much in company 
with thofe who are afflicted with ‘difeafes of an infectious. 
nature. 

Such as wait upon the fick in infetious difeafes, run 
very great hazard. ‘They fhould ftuff their nofes with 
tobacco, or fome other ftrong-imelling herb, as rue,. 
tanfy, or the like, “They ovaht likewile to keep the 
patient very clean, to {print Je the room where, he lies 
with vinegar or other {trang acids, frequently to admit 
a ftream of freth air into it, and to avoid the f{mell of, 
his breath as much as they can. They ought never to 
erder the fhip to perform a short quarantine, and to fend the fick 
to fome hofpital or proper place to be cured. He might likewife 
_ order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been ufed by the 
fick during the voyage, to be either deftroyed, or thoroughly — 
eleanfed by fumigation, &c. before any of them were fent afhore. 
- A fcheme of this kind, if properly conduéted, woyld prevent 


many fevers; and other infectious difeafes, faa being brought 
by failors into fea-port towns, and by this means diffused all over 


the country. ; 5 
So 
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‘go into company without having changed their clothes 
and wafhed their hands; otherwife, if the difeafe be in- 
fectious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
along with them *. aR Bot 

However trifling it may appear to inconfiderate per- 

fons, we will venture to affirm, that a due attention to 
thofe things which tend to diffufe infection would be of 
great importance in preventing difeafes. As moft dif- 
eafes are in fome degree infectious, no one fhould con- 
tinue long with the fick, except the neceffary attendants. 
I mean not, however, by this caution, to deter thofe 
whofe duty or office leads them to wait upon the fick, 
from fuch a laudable and neceffary employment. 

Many things are.in the power of the magiftrate which 
_would tend to prevent the fpreading of infection; as the 
promoting of public cleanlinefs ; removing Jails, hofpi- 
tals, burying grounds, and other places where infection 
may be generated, ata proper diftance from great townst; 
widening the ftreets; pulling down ulelefs walls, and 
taking all methods to promote a free circulation of air 
through every part of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, 
or proper places of reception for the fick, provided they 
were kept clean, well ventilated, and placed in an open 
fituation, would likewife tend to prevent the {preading 
of infection, Such places of reception would prevent 
the poor, when fick, from being vifited by their-idle or 

. | | 

* There is reafon to believe that infection is often conveyed 
from one place to another by the careleffnefs of the faculty them- 
felves. Many phyticians affect a familar way of fitting upon ‘the 
patient’s bedfide, and holding his arm fora confiderable time. If 
the patient has the fmall-pox, or any other infectious difeafe, 
there is no doubt but the do¢tor’s hands, clothes, &c. will carry 
away fome of the infection; and if he goes directly to vifit an- 
. other patient without wafhing his hands, changing his clothes, 
» or sbeing expofed to the open air, which is not feldom the cafe, | 
js it any wonder that he fhould carry the difeafe along with him? 
Phyficians not only endanger others, but alfo themfelves, by this 
practice. And indeed they fometimes fuller for their want of 
care. . 


+ The antients would not faffer even the temples of their gods, 
where the fick reforted, to be built within the walls of a city. 
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officious neighbours. They would likewife render it 
 unnecefiary for fick fervants to be kept in their mafters’ 
houfes. Mafters had better pay for having their fervants 
taken care of in an hofpital, chan run “the hazard of 
having an infectious dicate diffafed among a numerous » 
family. Sick fervants and poor people, “when placed 
in hofpitals, are not only lefs apt to diffufe infection 
among their neighbours, but have likewife the advantage 
of being well attended. 
We are not, however, to learn that hofpitals, sntheank 
of preventing infection, may become the means of dif- 
fufing it. When they are placed in the middle of great 
towns; when numbers of patients are crowded together 
in {mall apartments ; when there is a conftant communi- 
cation kept up between the citizens and the patients ; 
vand when cleanlinefs and ventilation are neglected, they 
become nefts for hatching difeafes, and every one who 
goes into them not only” runs a rifk of receiving in- 
feGion himfelf, but likewife of communicating it to 
others. This however is not the fault of the hofpitals, | 
but of thofe who have the management of them. It 
were to be wifhed, that they were ‘both more numerous, 
and.upon a more refpectable footing, as that would in- 
duce people to go into them with lefs reluctance. This 
is the more to be defired, becavfe moft of the putrid 
fevers and other infectious diforders break out among 
the poor, and are by them communicated to the better 
fort. Were proper attention paid to the firlt appearances 
of fuch diforders, and the patients early conveyed to 
an hofpital, we fhould feldom fee a putrid fever, which 
is almoft as infectious as the plague, become epidemic. 
In a converfation with the late Sir Joun PrinGLe, for 
whom I had a great regard, he expreffed fome appre- 
henfion that the contents of this chapter might deter 
people from attending their friends and relations in fevers. 
Ttold Sir Joun, that was the very evil I meant to cure, 
having always found the country-people too apt to vifit 
their “friends and neighbours in fevers, even fo as to 
crowd the houfe, and incommiode the fick. Nor could 
I impute this to humanity, but to an inquifitive ag 
itlon 
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fition to 'earn what was likely to be the patient’s fate, 
and to afk improper queftions of thofé about him, or of 
the doctor himfelf were he weak enough to anfwer them. 
In this cafe, his anfwer would be si to come back to 
the patient, and, if unfavourable, greatly magnified; fo 
ftrong is the inclination which fome men feel, to fpread 
terror, even at the rifk of another’s life, 

Sir Joux,. not having practifed in the country, was 
not immediately ftruck with. the force of my reafoning, 
till 1 told him what-had happened to a family of his own 
name who lived near Eginbureh, and had nearly all pe- 
rifhed in a fever. he family. confifted. of a father and 
mother, with nine or ten children, moft of them grown 
up, and in place... The mother was feized witha fever 
of the putnid kind, andthe children came in turns to 
nurie her.» They all caught the fever: fome died; and. 
others narrowly efcaped with their lives. The évil did 
not end there. They carried the fever into the families 
where they lived, and fpread the infection far and wide. , 
This I have often known to happen in the country, and 
would advife mafters, and mittreffes never to fuffer their 
fervants to act as nurfes or attendants on the fick, even 
though the latter fhould be their neareft relations. They 
had much better hire nurfes, than allow their fervants. 
- to act in that dangerous capacity. 


‘CHAP. .X, 
OF THE PASSIONS. 


HE paffions have great influence both in the caufe 
and care of difeafes. How the mind affects the body, 
. will, } in all probability, ever remain a fecret. It is fuffi- 
cient for us to know, that there is eftablifhed a reciprocal 
influence between the mental and corporeal parts; and 
that whatever 1 injures the one, diforders the other. 
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Of Anger. 


The paffion of anger ruffles the mind, diftorts eRe 
countenance, hurries on the circulation 6: the blood, 
and diforders the whole vital and animal funétions.. It - 
often occafions fevers, and other acute difeafes ; and 
- fometimes even fudden death. This paffion is peculiarly 
hurtful to the delicate, and thofe of weak nerves. I 
_ have known fuch perfons frequently Jofe their lives by a 
violent fit of anger, and would advife them to guard 
| againft the excels of this paffion with the utmoft care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent being” 
angry 3. but we may furely avoid harbouring refentment | 
in our breaft. Refentment preys upon the mind, and 
occafions the moft obftinate chronical diforders, which” 
gradually wafte the conftitution. Nothing fhews true 
greatnefs of mind more than to forgive injuries ; it pro-— 
motes the peacé of fociety, and greatly conduces to our 
own éafe, health, and felicity. 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent sat of an- 
ger, as they would the moft deadly poifon, Neither 
ought they to indulge refentment, but to endeavour at 
all times to keep their minds calm and ferene. Nothing. 
‘tends fo much to the health of the body as a conitant 
tranquillity of mind. 


Of Fear. ot ca 


‘The influence of fear, both in occafioning mili ag 
gravating difeafes, is very great. _No man ought to be 
blamed for a decent concern about life; but too great a 
defire to preferve it, is often the caufe of lofing it. Fear ° 
and anxiety, by deprethng the fpirits, not only difpofe 
us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeates, fatal which 
an undaunted mind’ would overcome. , 

Sudden fear has generally: violent effects. © “Epileptic 3 
fits, and ether convulfive diforders, are often occafioned 
by its Hence the danger of that praétice, fo'common > 
among young people, of heme one another. aes 
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“have loft their lives, and others have been rendered mi- _ 

ferable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tame 
per with the human paffions. ‘The mind may eafily be 
thrown into fuch diforder, as never again to act with re- 
gularity. sag 

But the gradual effects of fear prove moft hurtful. 
The conftant dread of fome future evil, by dwelling 
upon the mind, often occafions the very evil itfelf. - 
Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many die of \thofe very © 
difeafes of which they long hada dread, or which had 
been impreffed on their minds by fome accident, or 
foolifh prediétion. This, for example, is often the cafe 
with women in child-bed. Many of thofe who die in 
that fituation, are impreffed with the notion of their death, 
a long time before it happens; and there is reafon to 
believe that this impreffion is often the caulfe of it. 

The methods taken to imprefs the minds of wornen 
with the apprehenfions of the great pain and peril of 
child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in labour’, 
though many lofe their lives after it; which may be thus 
accounted for. A woman after delivery, finding her- 
felf weak and exhaufted, immediately apprehends fhe ts 
in danger; bur this fear feldom fails to obftruct the ne~ 
ceffary evacuations, upon which her rtcovery depends. | 
Thus the fex often fall a facrifice to thctir own imagina- 
tions, when there would be no danger, | did they appre- 
hend none. | ) 

It feldom happens, that two or three v yomen in a great 
town die in child-bed, but their death| is followed by 
many others. Every woman of their ac \quaintance who 
is with child dreads the fame fate, and \the diteafe be- 
‘comes epidemical, by the mere force :pf imagination. 
This fhould induce pregnant women to d \efpile fear, and 
by all means to avoid thofe tattling goffip |s who are con-. 
tinually buzzing in their ears the misforti \ines of others. 
Every thing that may in the leaft alarm \a pregnant or 
_ child-bed woman, ought with the great \:{t care co be 
guarded againtt. : Ones 
__-Many women have loft their lives in chi \\d bed by the 
old fuperftitions cuftom, ftill*kept up in’ \moft parts of 


Britain, 
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Britain, of tolling the parith bell for every perfon who 
dies. People who think themfelves in danger, are very 

Inquifitive ; and if they come to know that the bell tolls — 
for one who died in the fame fituation with themfelves, — 
what muft be the confequence ? At any rate they are apt 
to fuppofe that thisis the cafe, and it will often be found a 


_ very difficult matter to perfuade them of the contrary. 


~ But this caftom is not pernicious to child-bed women 
only. It. is hurtful in many other cafes. When low - 
“fevers, 1 which it is difficult to fuppore the patient’s 
fpirits, prevail, what muft be the effect of a funeral peal 
four,ding five or fix times a day in his ears? No doubt 
his imagination will fuggeft that others died of the fame 
Cifeafe under which he labours. This apprehenfion will 


have a greater tendency to deprefs his fpirits, than all 


the cordials of which medicine can boaft will have to 
raifé them. The only town which has abolifhed this 
cuftom is Bath. Ay : : | 
/ If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abolifhed, - 
‘we ought to keep the fick as much from hearing it as 


/ poffible, and from every other thing that may tend to 


7 


alarm them. So far, however, is this from being gene- 
rally attended tei; that many make it their bufinefs to 
vifit the fick, on purpofe to whifper difmal: ftories in 
their ears. Such may pafs for fympathizing friends, but 
they ought rath er to be confidered as enemies. All who 
wifh well to the fick, ought to keep fuch perfons at the 
greateft diftance from them. | 

A cuftom Jaas long prevailed among phyficians, of 
prognofticatin’g, as they call ic, the patient’s fate, or 
foretelling the; iffue of the difeafe. Vanity, no doubt, in- 
troduced this practice, and ftill fupports it, in fpite of | 
common fenf e, and the fafety of mankind. J have known 
a phyfician barbarous enongh to boaft, that he pro- 
nounced mc re /fentences than all his Majefty’s judges. 
Would to G od that fuch fentences were not often equally 
fatal! It m say indeed be alleged, that the doétor does 
not declare his opinion before the patient. So much the 
worfe. A fenfible patient had better hear what the doc- 
tor fays, tl yan learn it from the dilconfolate looks, the 


- Watery eye's, and the broken whifpers, of thofe about 


hia. 
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him. It feldom happens, when the doctor gives an un- 
favourable opinion, that it can be concealed from the pa- 
tient. The very embarraffment which the friends and 
attendants fhew in difguifing what he has faid, is gene~ 
rally fufficient to difcover the truth. he 

Kind heaven has, for the wife%t ends, concealed from 
mortals their fate; and we do nor fee what right any 
man has to announce the death of another, efpecially if 
fuch a declaration has a chance to ki}] him. Mankind 
are indeed very fond of prying into future events, and 
feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion, A 
doubtful anfwer, however, or one that may tend rather 
to encourage the hopes of the fick, is furely the moft 
proper. This conduct could neither hurt the patient 
nor the phyfician. Nothing tends more to deftroy the 
credit of phyfic, than thofe boid prognotticators, who, by- 
the-bye, are generally the moft ignorant of the faculty. 
The miftakes which daily happen in this way are fo 
many ftanding proofs of human vanity, and the weak- 
nefs of. fcience. 

We readily admit, that there are cafes where the 
phyfician ought to give intimation of the patient’s dan- 
ger to fome of his near connexions; though even this 
ought always to be done with the greateft caution: but 
It never can be neceffary in any cale that the whole town 
and country fhould know, immediately after the doéor 
has made his firft vifit, that be bas no hopes of bis patient’s 
recovery. Perfons whofe impertinent curiofity leads 
them to queftion the phyfician with regard to the fate 
of his patient, certainly deferve no other than an eva- 
five anfwer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is not 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
and thofe who think themfelves wifer than their neigh- 
bours often do much hurt in this way. Humanity furely 
calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and not add 
to their affliction by alarming their fears... A friend, or 
even a phyfician, may often do more good by a mild 
and fympathizing behaviour than by medicine, and fhould 
never neglect to adminifter that greateft of all cordials, 
Hope. ia a 
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Of Grief. | 

Griefis the moft deftructive of all tle paffions. Its. 
effects are permament ; and when it finks. deep into the 
mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, being © 
of a more violent nature, feldom laft long; but orief 
often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys upon 
the fpirits, and waftes the conftitution. ‘This paffion 
ovght not to be indulged. It may generally be con- — 
‘guered at the beginning ; but when it has gained ftrength, © 
all attempts to remove it are vain. 

No perfon -can/ prevent misfortunes in life; but it 
fhews true greatnefs of mind to bear them with ferenity. 
Many perfons make a merit of indulging grief, and when 

-misfortunes happen, they obftinately refufe all confola- 
tion, till the mind, overwhelmed with melancholy, finks 
under the load. Such conduct is not only deftructive to 
“health, but inconfiftent with reafon, religion, and com- 
mon fente. . 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for health as change © 
of pofture. When the mind dweils long upon one fub- 
ject, efpecially, of a difagreeable nature, it hurts -the 
whole fundctions-of the body. Hence grief indulged 
fpoils the digeftion and-deftroys the appetite ; by which 
means the foirits are depreffed, the nerves relaxed, the 
bowels inflated with wind, and the humours, for want _ 
of frefh fupplies of chyle, ‘vitlated. Thus many an ex- 
cellent conftitution has been ruined by a family misfor- 
tune, or any thing that occafions exceffive grief. a 

_ It is utterly impoffible that any perfon of a dejected 
mind fhould enjoy healch. Life may indeed be dragged 
out for a few years; but whoever would live to a good . 
old age, muft be good-humoured and cheerful. This 
indeed is not altogether i in our own power; yet our tem 
per of mind,.as well as our actions, depend greatly upon . 
ourfelves. We can either affociate with cheerful or mes 
lancholy companions, mingle in the amufements and 
offices of life, or fit full and brood over our calamities 
as we choofe, Thefe, and many fuch things, are cer-— 
tainly in our power, and from thefe the mind generally 
takes its caft, 

The 
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o'The variety of fcenes which prefent themfelves to the 
fenfes, were certainly defigned ‘to prevent our attention 
from being too long fixed upon any one object, \Nature 
abounds with variety, and the mind, unlefs fixed dowo 
by habit, delights in contemplating new objects. This 
at oncei points out the method of relieving the mind in 
diftrefs; Turn the’ attention frequently to new objects. 
Framine them for fome time. When the mind begins 
‘to recoil, fhift the fe-ne. By this means a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of néw ideas*may be kept up, till the difagreeable 
Ones entirely cifappear. Thus travelling, the ftudy) of 
any art or fcience, reading, or writing on fuch fubjects 
as deeply engage the attention, will fooner expel grief 
than the molt {prightly amufements, 

- Tc has already been obferved, that the body cannot be 
healthy unlefs tt be exercifed; neither’can the mind. 
Indolence nourifhes grief. When the mind has nothing 
elfe to think of burp calamities, no wonder that it dwelis 
there. Few people who purfue bufinefs with attention 
are hurt by grief. Inftead therefore of abftraéting our- 
felves from the world or bufinefs when misfortunes hap- 
pen, we oveht to engage in it with more than ufual atten- 
tion, to difcharge with double diligence the functions of 
our ftation, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and | 
focial temper. Be Se: 

_ Tnnocent amufements are by no means to be neglected. 
Thefe, by leading the mind infenfibly to the contempla- 
tion of agreeable objcéts, help to difpel the gloom which 
misfortunes caft over it. They make time feem lefs te- 
dious, and have many other happy effects. 

' Some perions, when overwhelmed with grief, betake - 
themfelves to drinking. This is making the cure worfe 
than the difeafe.. It feldom fails to. end in the ruin of 
fortune, character, and conftitution. ; 


OF Love. 


Love is perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions. At 
Jeaft, when it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the 
control either of the underftanding or will, than any of 
the reft, Fear, anger, and feveral other paffions, are 
neceflary 
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neceffiry for the prefervation of the individual, but love 
is necefiary for the continuation of che fpecies.itfelfs i¢ 
was therefore proper that this paffion fhould be deeply 
rooted in the human breatt. 

Though love be a ftrong paffion, it 1s feldoian fo rapid 
in Its progrefs as feveral of the others. Few perfons 
fall defpcrately in love all at once... We would therefore 


_ advile every one, before he tampers with this paffion, to 


confider well the probability of his being able’ to: obtain 


‘the object of his wifhes: When that is not likely, che 


fhould avoid every occafion of increafing it. He ought 
immediately to flee the company of the beloved objec ; 


_to apply bis.mind attentively to bufinefs or ftudy; to take 


\ 


every kind of amufement; and abave all, to endeavour, 
if pofiible, to find another objeét which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in. his power to obtain. 

There is no paffion with which people are fo apt to. 
tamper as love; although none is more dangerous.. Some 
men make Jove for amufement, others from mere vanity, 
or on purpofe to fhew their confequence with the fair. 
This is perhaps the ereateft piece of cruelty which any 
one can be guilty of. What we eagerly with for, we 
eafily credit.. Hence the too credulous fair are often 
hetrayed. into a fituation. which is truly deplorable, be- 
fore they are able to difcover that the pretended lover 
was only in jeft. . But there’is no jefting with this paf- 
fion, When love has. got to.a certain height, it admits of 
no other cure but the pofieffion of its object, which. in 
this cafe ought always, if. poffible, to be obtained *. #,: 


-* The condu& of parents with regard to the difpofal,of, their’ 
children in marriage is often very blameable. _ An advantageous 
match is the conftant aim of parents; while their children often. 
{fnifer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty. The 
firft thing which parents ought to confult in difpofing their chil- 
dren in m:z arniage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due regard 
always paid to thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, and. 
parents would not have fo often caufe to repent the feverity of their 
condu@, after a‘ruined conftitution, a lo charater, or a diftraéted 
minds has hewn them their miftake. daw fi 
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| ce ‘ct aim Of Religious Melanchaly.. 
+d Many perfons of a religious turn of mind behave: as if 
they thought it 4 crime to be cheerful. — They imagine 
the whole of religion cenfifts in certain mortifications, 
or denying themfelves the {malleft indulgence, even of 
the moft innocent amufements. © A perpetual gloom 
hanes over their countenances, while the deepeft melan- 
choly preys upon theit minds. At length the faireft 
profpects vanifh, every thing puts on a difmal appear 
ance, and thofe very objects which ought to give delight, 
afford nothing but difguft. Life itfelf becomes a bur- 
den, and the unhappy wretch, perfuaded that no evil 
€an equal what he feels, often puts an end. to. his. mifer- 
able exiftence. ! 
oEt is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far per- 
verted, as to become the caufe of thofe very evils which 
it) was defigned to cure. Nothing can be better calcu- 
lated than True Religion, to raife and fupport the mind 
of its votaries under every affiction that can befal them. 
It teaches men that even the fufferings of this life are 
preparatory to the happinefs of the next; and that all 
who perfift in a courfe of virtue fhall at length arrive at 
complete felicity. , 

Perfons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend feligion to 
‘others,’ fhould beware of dwelling too much on gloom 
fubje&ts, Yhat peace and tranquillity’ of mind,’ whic 
‘true religion is calculated to infpire, is a more powerful 
argument in its favour, than all the terrors that can be 
uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward 
acts of wickednefs, but can’ never infpire them with that 
‘love of God, and real goodnefs of heart, in which dlone 
true religion confifts, +e | 
©°*To conclude; the beft way to countera& the violence 
of- any paffion, is to keep the mind clofely engaged in 
‘fomeufeful purfuit. | isc cis re 

I have often heard that the late Lord Karmes, when 
he faw any'literary friend finking under the preffure of 
‘melancholy; or: fome: other corroding) paffion, ‘always 

gligk le 3 gave 
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gave this advice ina few, emphatical words, “ write a 
«* book ;’’ which he believed to be an infallible remedy. 
I alfo knew the ‘author of a very beautiful elegy cured of 
‘his: grief for a wife, whom he had tendefly loved, by 
fiedying how to exprefs the greatnefs, of his lofs, and, the 
pungency; of his-forrows, in the. moft plaintive ‘and 
affecting ftrain:, -Indeed,, the. earneft. direGtion. of our 
thoughts to fome important object is, as J before hinted, 
the’ fureft method of fubduing, paflions: whieh may. {tubs 
Pomaly refitt the Forma! of ceafonted Aya se vlodo 
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“6F “THE °COMMON EVACUATIONS." 


MpHE principal evacuations: from the. human astiae are 
thofe by, .fool,, urine, and, tnfenfible. per/piration. 

None of thefe can be long obftruéted without impairing 
the -healch.. When that which ought to\be thrown out:of | 
the body is too,long .retained, ic, not only. occafions a 
plethtra, or too great fulnets of the veflels, butacquires 
qualities. which are hureful to the piheatthy as resi 
putefcence, &c. bse Huos kat Tihs ody 


Ae tes . Of the. Evacuation, by. Stool. er 
Few atte condyce more to Lealth:than ‘ecu the 
body repular. When the feces lie too, long in the bowels, 
they witiate theshumours; and when they are too foon 
difcharged, the: body: is: not fuficiently- nourifheds oA 
‘tmedium. is theref@re to be defired, which ican only be 
sobtained by, reguiarity indiet, fcep, and sexercife. When- 
ever. the bedy isnot regular, theres teakod to. fatpedt a 
fault in one or other of thefe. | <2)! 
Perlons';whoeatand drink: at iiie gual igorarard 
~who, eat various |kinds of food, and drink of feveraldif- 
ferent liquors at every meal, have no)rea‘on to expect 
either that their digeftion (will bé, good; or their idif- 
-charges regular Irregularity. in cating. and. drinking 
Gittvebs every part of ahesnimal: eecpnamnyy and: mera 
RE: 8 e | ails 
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fails ‘to’ occafion difeafes. Either too much or too little 
food will have this effect. . The former indeed generally: 
occafions loofenefs, and the latter: ‘coflivenefs 5 but both 
have a téndency to hurt the health. | 

‘Te would be difficult to afcertain the pa aii of 
fools which may be confiftent with health, as thefe differ: 
nm the different periods of life, in different conftitutions, 
and even in the fame. conftitution wnder a different regt= 
men of diet, exercife, &c. It is however.generally. al~ 
lowed, that one {tool a-day is fufficient for an adult, and 
that more or'lefs is hurtful. Buc thisy lke moft general 
roles, admits of many exceptions, ‘T have: known 'perfons: 
in’ perfect health who did not goto {tool’above once a=! 
week *. Such a degree of coftivenefs howeveris not 
- fafes though the perfon who labours under it’ may for. 
 fome time enjoy tolerable health, yer at length it may 
occafion difeafes. 

One method of procuring a ftool every day is to rife 
betinvesjcand @o abroad in the open‘air.0' Not only the 
patture in- bed is ‘unfavorable to regular ‘tools, but alfo 
the warnith, ‘This, by promoting the ‘perfpiration, lef 
fens all the other difeharges. 

-The* method! recommended. for ais purpofe by Mr. 
Locke is likewife-very-proper, viz. to folicit nature, by 
going regularly to ftool»every morning whether oné has & 
call or not. Habits of this kind may be acquired, which 
will’ i time become natural. 

Perlons who have frequent recourfe to medicines 
for preventing coftiveneis, {eldom, fail.co, ruin their con~ 

‘ftitunen «Purging medicines frequentlyirepeated weaker 
the bowels, burt the’ digeftion, and every dofe makes 
way for another, till at length they become as neceflary. 
as:daily bread... Thofe who are troubled with coftive- 
nefs ought rather, | if poflible, to remove it by diet than’ | 
drugs. They fhould likewile go thinly clothed, and 
dvoid every thing of. an aftringent, or.of.an peauine nan; 
ture». he diet and other | regimen neceffary i in this cafe 


tee + Some perfons bie told me fide ne did not go to fool add f 
once a month. 7 MPR 
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will be: found. under. the article, Cofivene/s, where this 
ftate of the bowels is treated as apdifeafle., 0 f iw fog 
Such perfons,as are: troubled | with an habitual, loofe- 
nefs, ought likewife to fuit their-diet, to the, nature oF 
their complains. . They fhould ule, food which,,brares 
and ftrengthens the bowels, and. which 1s, rather, ofan 
aftringent quality,:a$ wheat-bread, miacde of the finefi four, 
cheefe;; eggs, rice, boiled in muk,, &o...\-Their drink, 
fhould:be red» port, claret, brandy and water, im which, 
teafted bread. has been boiled, and fuch hke.s 5 f5. 6) 
Asan habitual loofenefs is oftén owing to an obftructed 
perfpiration, perfons affected with.it ought to keep their 
feet warm, to wear flannel next their fin, andi take every; 
otherimethod to promote the perfpiration. . Further dis 
rections with regard to. the treatment of this compiamng 
willbe found under the article, Loe/eng/se. os seniy 9 
ss 2ubt SHY AONCIFO 
hal Of: Tkitigedacr ye: beeeecanan 

_ So many things tend to change both the quantity, andr 
appearances of the urine, that ic.1s very difficult,to jlay. 
down, any determined rules for-yudging of erher *. 0 Dar, 
Cheyne fays, the urine ought to be equal to three-fourths, 
of ithe liquid part.of our aliment.,, But fuppoie- any one 
were.to take the trouble of meafuring both, [he would 
find, that every thing which alicred the degree Of pera 
ative bow Arete pd PL oc oat ig May: 
* It has long been an obfervation among phyficians, thatithe . 
appearances of the urine are very uncertain, and very little to be 
depended on. No one will be furpriféd at this who conflders How 
many ways it may be affected, and confequently have its appear< 
ance altered. The paflions, the fate of the atmofphere, the, quan= 
tity and quality, of the tood, the exercife, the clothing, the itate 
of the other evacuations, and numberle(s other caufes, are /uflicient 
to induce a change either in the quantity or appearance of the 
urine. “Any one who attends to this will be aftonithed at\the im- 
pudence.of thofe daring quacks, who pretend to find out, dieafes,, 
and prefcribe to patients, trom the bare infpection of their urine,, 
hefe impoltures; however, are very common all over Britain, and, 
by the amazing credulity of the populace, many of them aimafs 
confiderable fortunes.» Of all the medical prejudices which pres! 
vail in this country, that in favour of urine doctors is the ftrongelt. 
The common people have {till an unlimited faith in their {kill, al- 
though it has been demonitrated that no one of them is able to, 
diftinguifh the urine of a horfe, or any other animal, from that of 
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fpiration, would alter this proportion, ‘and ‘likéwife that 
different Kinds of aliment would afford very different 
quantities of uriné. © Though for thefe, and other rea> 
fohs, no rule can be given for judging of the’ precife 
quantity Of uriné which ought to be diftharged; yet a 
perfon of common féenfe will feldom be at 4 lofs to know 
when it is in either extreme. | 

As a free difcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures’ many difeafes, it ought by all-means to-be 
promoted; and every thing that may obftruct it, fhould 
be carefully avoided. Both the fecretion and difcharge 
of urine’are leffened bya fedentary life; fleeping on beds 
that are too foft and ‘warm, food of a dry and heating 
quality, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as-red 
port, claret, and fuch like. Thofe who have reafon to 
fufpe& that their urine is if too fmall quantity, or-who 
have’ any fymptoms of the gravel, ought not only*to 
avoid thefe things, but whatever elfe they find has a ten- 
dency to leffen the quantity of their urine. | 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only re- 
forbed, or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, but by 
ftagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, the more 
watery parts flying off firft, and the more grofs and 
earthy remaining behind. By the conftant tendency 
which thefe have to concrete, the formation of {tones 
and gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes 
to pafs that indolent and {edentary’ people are much 
more liable to thefe difeafes, than perfons of a more 
active life. Baen | 

Many perfons have loft their lives, and others have 
brought on very tedious, and even incurable diforders 
by retaining their urine too long, from a falfe delicacy. 
When the bladder has been over-diftended, it often lofes 
its power of action altogether, or becomes paralytic,. by 
which means it is rendered unable either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly, The calls of nature ought 
never to be pofiponed. Delicacy is doubtlef§ a virtue, 
but that can never be reckoned true delicacy, which 
induces any one to rifk his health, or hazard, his life. 
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But the urine. may be in too great as well as too {mall : 


a quantity....T his may. be occalioned »by drinking large 
quantities of. weak watery liquors, by the exceflive., ufe 


of alkaline. falts,. or any: thing that.ftimulates the kidneys, 
dilutes the. blood, &c. This diferder very. foon weakens 


the body, and. He ie a confumption. It is difficult, to 


cure, but may be mitigated. by ftrengthening diet and 


aftringent, medicines, fuch as are recommended | under 
the article Diabetes, or excellive difcharge of urine. .. 


ee 


Of the Perppivation, | 


Infenfible: perfpiration is generally” schema the’ 


greateft of all-the. difolanees rh the human bodys. It 
is, of: fo. great importance to. health, :that few difeates 
attack us while it goes properly on; but when, it-is,.ob- 
~ ftructed, the whole frame is foon difordered, . This, dif 


charge, however, being lefsopercepuble than any: of the - 


reft, is confequently lefs attendediro. -Hencevit isy that» 


acute fevers, rheumatifms, agues, occ. often proceed 


from obftructed perf{piration, . Hefore we are aware, mv its 


having taken places » Q 
_ On exatnining: patients, we find hit per naene Reise 
their. difeafes .either to violent colds; which. they: had 


caught,..or to. flight ones which: had. been negleéted, 


For this reafon, inftead of a critical i inquiry Into: ‘the Na- 
ture of the -perfpiration, its« difference in different fea- 
fons, climates, -conftitutions, &e. we'fhall endeavour to 
point out the -cantes: which moft, commonly obftruct it; 
and to fhew how far they may be either ayOides, or 


have their influence-counteraéted- by timely caress) The 


want of a due,attention, to thele, cofts, Sight annually 
fome thoufands of. ufeful iveser sand 4 ATCT 


Charges in the Seino “sae 

“One. of Phe anor common caufes of obftruéed, per- 
Pilate or catching cold, in this country, is the change. 
ablenefs of the weather, or flate of the atmofphere. 
There is no place where fuch changes happen mote fre- 
quently than in Great Britain. With us the degrees of 
hear and cold are not only very different in the different 


— 


feafans 
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'feafons of the vear, but often change almoft from one 
extreme to another in a few days, and fometimes even 
inthe courfe of one day. That fuch changes muft ‘af- 
fect the (tate of the perfpiration is obvious to every one *. 

The bet. method. of fortifying the body againft the, 
changes \of the weather. is, «to be abroad every. day. 
Thofe who keep: mott; within doors are moft hable to 
catch cold. Such perfons generally render themfelves 
fo delicate, as to. feel even the flightelt changes in the, 
atmofphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppreffions 
of the breaft, &c. they. become a kind of living baro- 
meters. | 

Wet Clothes. 


Wet clothes not only by their coldnefs obftruct the 
perfpiration, batotheir: moifture,: by being abforbed, -or 
taken up intorthe body, greatly increafes the danger. ° 
The moft robuft conftitution»1s:nor proof: againft the 
danger arifing from wet clothes; they daily) voccafion 
fevers, rheumatifms, and other: fatal diforders,,even in 
the young and healthy. ‘dats: are 
oft ts impoffible for people: who go frequently abroad 
to avoid fometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be deffened, if not wholly prevented, by chan- 
ging their clothes foon ; when this cannot be done, they 
fhould keep in motion till they»be dry. So far aresmany 
from taking this precaution,:that they often fit or lie 
down in the fields’ with their-clorhes wet, and frequently 
Qeep evem whole-nights in this condition. The frequent 
initances which we have of the facal effects of ‘this con- 
duct, ought certainly to deter. all trom being guilty of 
it. ha 
’™ I never knew a more remarkable inftance of the’ancertainty 
ofthe weather in this country, than happened whem & was ‘writing 
thefe notes.. This morning, Aug. 14, 1783, the thermometer 
in the thade was down at fifty-three degrees, and a very few days 
ago it ltood above eighty. - No one who reflects on fuch great and 
fudden . hanges in the atmofphere, will be:furprifed to find'colds, 


coughs, rheums, with other aife@ions of the breait and bowels, 40 
cominon in this.country., _ 


ree! fas the COMMON rene 
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Even wet feet often otcafion fatal difeafes. Thecho- 
lic, inflammations of the breaft and of the bowels,’ the 

iliae pafiion, cholera morbus, 8c. are often occafioned by » 
wet feet. ’° Habit will, no doubt, render this lef$ dan= 
serous; but it ought, as far as poffible; to be avoided. 
T he delicate, and ‘thofe:who are not accuftomed to have 
their ‘clothes or feet wet, fhould be pec aan careful i in! 


this refpect. 
Night Air ° 


The perfpiration i is often obftructed by niptient air’; even 
in fummer, this ought to be avoided. The dews which 
fall plentifully after the hotteft day, make the night more 
dangerous than when the weather ts cool. Hence, im 
warm ‘countries; the evening dews are more hurtful. than 
where the climate is more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad i rf . 
a cookevening ; but this is a pleafure to be avoided: by 
all who value their health. The effects of evening dews 
are eradual indeed, and almoft imperceptible ; but they 
are ‘not the: lef to be dreaded: we would therefore’ ad= 
vife travellers, labourers, and all who are much heated: 
by day, carefully to avoid them. Whemthe perfpiration 
has been great, thefe become dangerous in proportion, 
By not attending to this, in. flat marfhy countries, where! 
the exhalations and ‘dews:are copious, labourers are often 
feized with intermitting fevers, epee atid — dans 
ao difcatcs. HOUT ne 


ea.  Danip Beds. 


Beds become damp, either from their not being ufed, 
flanding in damp. houfes, or in rooms without: fire, ‘or- 
from the Jinen not being dry when laid on the bed: No- 
thing is more to be dreaded by travellers than damp. 
beds, which are very common in all places where fuel 
is fearce. When a. traveller, cold and wet, arrives at 
an inn, -he may by means of a good fire, warm diluting — 
liquor, and a dry bed, have the perfpiration reftored ; 
but. if he be put into a cold room, and laid ina damp 

bed, 


\ 
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beds: ic will be more obftruéted, and the worft confe+ 
quences will enfue. Travellers fhould avoid inns;which 
are noted for damp beds, as they would a houfe infected 
with the plague, as no man, however robuf, As. proof 
again{t the danger: arifing from them, iy bee eee 
. But inns are not the only places, where damp beds 
are to. be met with. Beds kept in, private families for 
the reception, of ftrangers are. often equally dangerous, 
All. kinds of linen and bedding, when. not, frequently 
ufed, become damp... How then is it poffible that beds, 
which are,not flept in above two or three times a year, 
fhould be fafe ?,, Nothing is more common than to hear 
people complain of having caught cold by changing 
their bed. .The.,reafon is obvioms: were they carefal 
never to fleep in a,bed but what was frequently ufed, 
they would feldom. find any ill confequences from .a 
change. 


_ Nothing, .is,more, to be dreaded; by a delicate perfon 
when on a vilit, than being Jaid in a bed which is kept 
on, purpofe for ftrangers, ‘That ill-judged piece of come 
plaifance becomes; a;real injury.:,..All the .bad, confe- 
quences from this quarter might eafily be prevented in 


wha 


ought, when dilcovered, to be punifhed with the urmoft 
feverity. Itis really a fpecies of murder, and will often 
prove as fatal as poifon or gun-fhot; Indeed no linén, 
efpecially if it has been walhed in winter, ought to be 
ufed till it has beén expofed for fome time to the fire; 
nor is this, operation lefs neceffary for linen wathed in 
fummer, provided it has Jain by for any length of time, 
‘This caution is the more néédful, as gentlemen are often 
@xceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an 
, inn, 
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inn, cyet pav no! regard. to’a’ Loinetirnttente ‘of mich more 
ip able a ad ove bidodl 2191 nito> Hiw esoqkep 
he OM ft Dt Damp Hoigfbsid qraki 10% Dato d18 

Loup ab Rous & reGNely" Hrdduce the Nike Gil’ confes 
quences ; for this regfon’ thle who ‘Bvilamould'be cares 
ful’to' Chute : a dry fittation! ” A houfé which ftahds’6n a 
danip marthy foil or As Clay, will never be thoroughly 
cry. MAI houfes, “unlefs’ where! the: ground’ is. exceeding 
~ ayy etl have the Art: floor 2 Tiflé fifed, “Servants 
~ an® others?’ whe ‘are obliged’ to’ ive GH celPars’ aKa funk 
ftortes; eld continue "Yo ong in: he: ach: mdfters Gught 
fury to-pay fome tegard'to the hedieh of their fervants; 
es WEH'as to their own. PERI: OFS 

‘Nothing is ‘mote ‘cdiniiton that for’ ‘people, merely’td 
ete fome ttifling 1 incohveniency,- to lrazard their lrves; 
by inhabiting a houfe almoft as foon a¥'the’mafons) plaif 
terers, Otc. “have done with it: fuch houfes, are not only 
dangerous front their ‘daninnefs, but lkewife froth’ the 
fell of Time, paint), “&e.° The'atthmas, cOnfumptions; 
and’ “other difeates “of thé Jungs, {8 incidénr ‘to cople — 
who Work in‘thefe ‘articlégy are’ Tulfcieat proofs of J Hien 
Bey LiWwheleforidh> IORHT aoe eUp ae vee ane 
Rooms ‘ate often ‘rentered’ thas by at ‘unfesfonable 
| piece’of cleanlinefs})1> mezn ‘the “perniciotis cultom “of 
wafbitig'thetn immediatel y before ‘company is’ put into 
them.2 "Mott people earch’ cold, iftthey” fit ‘but’ a: very 
‘fhort time in a ‘room’ that'has been Jatély | wathed 3 the 
delicate cueht carefully” to avoid fuch a ftuation, and 
ever the | tobaft are’ nde always Lat ‘againft “its “in- 


t 


fhucheets a ha (13 ‘eh GAY Bh « ms Os :3o er roe Wi SV Br MK 
Fe ‘ a , 
iid claiw NIWA SO OF ”vo voli Q a 7 ’ Sx Ider ; 
ay by yf reTT} 16 PR Vores yits “s} taf i} : U3 ! wat 


ig “If a sti fafbees that ai beds is an the fimple: precauy 
tion of taking, off the dheets and dying an the blaphetty with: all, or 
moft of his clothes on, wi k prevent all the danger. m L have prac- 
rifed this for many years, “And’hetet have been hurt by damp beds, 
though-no conftitution, without care, 48° 4 wee i i ‘shlé baneful 
indigen ces Ayn rps! 4Or-wel 4 wiyotg errr) 
+, People i imagine if a, gond fire is aed ina reom cates t it bas 
bec wa hed that pots is No 0 danger irom fitting in it; 3 but the mk 
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x ” Sudden ae ranfi tions from. Heat to Cold. 


fi The. nhifeiisarionst is commonly: obAnacted: “ah SUDDEN 
TRANSITIONS: fromm heat to-cald.)[. Colds: are; feldom 
caught, unlefs when people have. been: too. tnuch heated. 
‘Heat rarifics the blood, quickens the circulation, and 
increafes the | petfpiration: bar hay thefe are duddenly 
checked, the confequences mut) be ,bad.,. [t,is 1odeed 
impoffible fordabourers not, to, be foo: het upon fome 
occafions; burt itis generally in cheir,power to let them- 
felves cool gradually, to put on-thein, clothes when they 
leavéloff. work,’ to, make choice of a dry, place to, reft 
themfelves in, and to avoid fleeping in the open fields, 
hele cafv rules, if oblerved, would often Peron fevers 
ane other fatal diforders. 
‘oItiis very common for people, when hot, to aes 

freelysof cold.water,, or {mall liquors. This, conduct is 

xtremely dangerous. Thirft indeed.is.hard to bear, wit 
the jinelination to gratify that aPPRSICE, frequently; ¢ 

the better of reafon, and makes us,do what csp 
‘difapproves.. Every peafant, however, knows,.if. his 
horie be permicted to drink jhis.bsllyfuljof.cold water 
after violent exercile, and, be immediately, put.into the 
ttable, or fuffzted to, remain at reit, that ic,will kill. 
him; . This they take, the utmolt ‘care to, prevent... It 
were well if they were equally acteRHHe to their, own 
Rew 

»Thirt may ‘be quenched many ways without Guallom 

ing. large, quantitics of cold, liquor... The, fichds, afford 
variety of acid fruits and plants,, the very | chewing, of 
whic would abate thirft. Woater.kepe in, the “mouth 
for, fome time, and {pit out,again,, if frequently. repeat- 
ed, will have the fame effec... It.a,bic of bread. be. caten 
along with a few. mouthfuls of water, it. will both quench 
Puy tt more Sipe and make the danger Ie lels. When 
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sult give me leave to fay that this increafes * aay The eva~ 
potation excited by the fre generates: ‘cold, and” renders the _¢amp 
amore aiave, | 
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- aperfon is extremely hor, a mouthful of brandy, or other 
fpirits, if it can be obtained, ought to be preferred to 
“any thing ele.” But if any one has been fo foolithy when 
hot, as to drink freely of) cold liquor, he ought to con 
tinue his exetcife'at leaft cill what he drank be thorough 
ly warmed upon his ftomach. i | 
Ie would be tedious to enumerate all che bad: eltotts 
which flow from drinking cold liquors when the bodyris 
hor. Sometimes this has occafioned immediate: “death; 
Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers of various kinds are. 
“its common confequences.’ “Neither is it fafe when warm 
-toeat freely of raw fruits, fallads, or the like. “Phefe 
indeed have not fo fudden an effect on the body as:cold 
hguors, but they are notwithttanding dangerous;' and 
ought to be avoided. 2 
i Sitting’ in a warm room, and dialing hot liquors: ‘till 
the pores ‘are quite open, and immediately going into 
the cold air, is extremely dangerous.” Colds, courhs#® 
and inammations of ‘the breath) are the ufual effets of 
this conduct; yet nothing is more common than for 
people, after they have drank warm liquors for feveral 
hours, to-walk or ride a number of miles 1 ‘in the Een 
night, or to ramble about in the ftreets * 
People are very apt, when a room is s hot, to cheat 
open'a window, and to fit near it. This is a moft 
dangerous practice. Any perfon had better’ fit with- 
out: doors than in fuch a fituation, as the current of ‘air 16, 
direéted againft one particular part of the body. Inflam- 
matory fevers, quinfeys, and confumptions have oftenbeen 
occafidned by fitting or ftanding thinly clothed nearan ~ 
open window. Nor ‘is fleeping with open windows lefs 
to be dreaded. “That ought never to be done, eveniin 
the hottett feafon, unlefs ‘the window ie ae wdiMatcethd 
have known. mechanics frequently contract fatal difeafes, 


“* ‘The tap-rooms in London and other great towns, where fuch 
Weribers’of people fpend their evenings, are highly pernicious... The 
breath of a number of people crowded into a low apartment, with 
the addition of, fires, candles, the fmoke of tobacco, and the fumes 
of hot liquor, &c. muft not only render it hurtful to continue ia 
foch places, but dangerous to go out of them into a cold and chilly 
stnlpitrs. . 
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' by working ftripped at an open window, and would ad- 
vife all of them to beware of fuch a practice... 

Few things expofe people more to catch cold i 
keeping their own houfes too warm: fuch perfons. may 
be faid to live in a fore of hot-houfes; they can hardly 
ftir abroad co vifit a neighbour but at the hazard of their 
lives. Were there no other reafon for keeping houfes 
moderately cool, that alone is fuficient: but no houfe 
that is too hot can be wholefome ; heat deftroys the 
{pring and elafticity of the air, and renders it lefs fit for 
expanding the lungs, and the other purpofes of ref{pira~ 
tion. Hence it is that confumptions and other difeafes 
of the lungs prove fo fatal to people-who work in forges, 
glafs- houles, 2 and the like. 

Some are even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge themfelves, 
when hot, in cold water. . Not only fevers, but madnef{s 
itfelf, has frequently been the effect of this condu&. In- 
deed it looks too like the action of a madman to deferve 
a {erious confideration. 

The refule of all thefe obfervations is, that every one 
ought to avoid, with the urmoft attention, all fudden tran- 
fitions from heat to cold, and to keep the body in.as uni- 
form a temperature as poffible ; 3 or where that cannot be 
done, to take care, when heated, to let it cool gradually. 

People may imagine that too ftrict an attention to thefe 
things would tend to render them delicate. So far, how- 
ever, is this from being my defign, that the very firft rule 
_ propofed for preventing colds is, to harden the body, by 
enuring it daily to the open air. 

I fhall put an end to what relates to this part of my 
fubject, by giving an abftract of the juftly celebrated 
advice of Celfus, with re{pect to the prefervation of: 
health. ‘* A man,” fays he, ‘ who is bleffed with good 
*¢ health, fhould confine himfelf to no particular rules, 
« either with refpect to regimen or medicine. He ought 
“ frequently to diverfify his manner of living; to “be 
«¢ fometimes in town, fometimes in the country; to 
“ hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in reft, but more frequent- 
‘© ly to ufe exercile. He ought to refufe no kind of food 
“ thatis commonly ufed, ‘buc fometimes to eat more 
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«© ard fometimes lefs; fuimetimes to make one at an en= 
“ tertainment, and fometimes to forbéar it; to make 
f© rather two meals a-day than one, and always to eat 
‘heartily, provided he can digeft it. He ought nei- 
* ther too eagerly to purfue, nor too f{crupuloufly to 
** avoid intercourfe with the fair fex: pleafures of this 
« kind, rarely induleed,’ render the body alert and ac- | 
“ ‘tive; bur when too frequently repeated, weak and 
s¢ Janguid.) He fhould be careful in time of health not 
«6 deftroy, by excefles of any kind, that vigour of 
“ conftitution which fhould ure him under ficknefs.”’ 

This plain, yet elegant and judicious fummary of the 
moft ufeful maxims of health confirms the jutinefs of 
my former remark, that enlightened Medicine breathes 
the true fpirit of diberal indulgence, laying down no rules 
chut futh as a men of tenfe would theerfully follow, and 
forbiddirg nothing but what is incompatible with real 
happincfs. ‘Here the votaries of fafhion ‘and folly may 
Jearn to correct their own miftaken idéas of enjoyment? 
the epicure’ may acquire a rehfh for rational gratifica- 
tion; and the man of pleafure may be taught the ceco- 
nomy of love. 
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OF DISEASES. 


CHAP. XIT. 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 


THE cure of difeafes does not depend fo much upon 

— fcientific principles as many imagine. Ic ts chiefly 
the refult of exper ence and obfervation. By attending 
the fick, and carefully obferving the various occurrences 
in difeafes, a great degree of accuracy may be acquired, 
both in diftinguifhing their fymptoms, and in the apphi- 
cation of medicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other 
perfons who wait upon the fick, often forefee the patient’s 
fate fooner than thofe who have been ‘bred to plhy- 
fic. We do not, however, mean to infinuate that a me= 
dical education is of noule: Itis doubtlefs of the great- 
eft importance, but it never can fupply the place of ob- 
fervation and experience. ; 

Every difeafe may be confidered as an affemblage of 
fymptoms, and muft be diftinguifhed by thofe which are 
moft obvious and permanent. Inftead, therefore, of giv- 
ing a claffical arrangement of difeafes, according to the 
fyftematic method, it will be’ more fuirable, ina ‘pers 
formance of this nature, to give a full and ‘accurate dee 
{cription of each particular difeafe as it occurs} and, | 
where any of the fymptoms of one difeafe have a’ near 
refemblance to thofe of another, to take notice of’ that 
circumftance, and at the fame time to point out the pes 
Culiar or characteriftic fymptoms by which ic may be dif 
tinguithed. By a due attention to thefe, the invettioas 
tion of difeafes will be found to bea lefs difficule mater 
than moft people would at firft be ready to imagine. 
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A proper attention to the patient’s age, fex, temper 
of mind, conftitution, and manner of life, will likewife 
greatly affitt, both in the inveftigation-and treatment of 
difeafes. | 

_ In childhood, the fibres.are Jax and foft, the nerves ex 

tremely irritable, and the fluids thin; whereas in old age, 
the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almott infenfible, 
_and many of the veffels imperviable. Thefe and other 
peculiarities render the difeafes of the young and aged 
very different, and of courfe they muft require a different 
method of treatment. 

Females are liable to many difeafes which do not, af- 
Aidt the other fex: befides, the nervous fyftem being 
more irritable in them than tn men, their difeafes “re- 
quire to be treated with greater caution. They are lefs 
able to bear large evacuations ; and all ftimulating me- 
dicines ovght to be adminiftered to them with a fparing 
hand. nal Se | 

Particular conftitutions not only difpofe perfons to 
peculiar difeafes, but likewife render it neceflary to treat 
thefe-difeafes in a peculiar manner... A. delicate perfon, 
for example, with weak nerves, who lives moftly, within 
doors, muft not be treated, under any difeafe, precifely _ 
in the fame manner as one who 1s hardy and robuft, .and 
who is much expofed to the open air. 

_ The temper of mind ought to be carefully. attended 
to in difeafes. . Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both 
occafion and aggravate difeafes. In vain do we apply 
medicines to the body.to remove maladies which . proceed 
from. the mind... When it is affected, | the beft medicine 
is to foothe.the paflions, to.diverg the mind from. anxious 

thought, and to.keep.the Patignt, as ealy and cheerful as 
| poflible.. vita ah 

Attention ought likewife to.be paid to the climate, or 
place where the. patient lives, the air he breathes, his 
diet, &c.. Such as live in low marfhy fituations are fub- 
- ject co, many. difeafes which are unknown to the inhabite 
ants of high countries, Thofe who breathe the impure 
air of cities, have many maladies to which the more 
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erofsly, and indulge in ftrong liquors, are liable to 
difeafes which do not affeét the temperate afd abfte- 
mious, &c, | veer 

Tt has already been obferved, that the different oc- 
cupations and fituations in life difpofe men to peculiar 
difeafes. It is therefore neceffary to inquire into the pa- 
tient’s occupation, manner of life, &c. This will not 
only aM us in finding out the difeafe, but will likewife 
direct us in the treatment of ic. It would be very 1m- 
prudent to treat the laborious and the fedentary precifely 
in the fame manner, even fuppofing them to labour un- 
der the fame difeafe. 

It will likewife be proper to inquire, whether the dif- 
_eafe be conftitutional or accidental; whether it has been 
of long or fhort duration; whether it proceeds from any 
ereat and fudden alteration in the diet, mauner of life, 
&c. The ftate of the patient’s body, and of the other ev2- 
cuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and likewife 
whether he can with eafe perform all the vital and animal 
functions, as breathing, digeftion, &c. 

Laftly, it will be proper to inquire to what difeafes the 
patient has formerly been liable, and what medicines were 
-moft beneficial to him; if he has a ftrong averfion to 

any particular drug, &c. 
~ . As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered 
by diet alone, it is always the firft thing to be attended: 
to in the treatment of difeafes, Thofe who know no 
better, imagine that every thing which goes by the name 
of a medicine poffefles fome wonderful power or fecret 
charm, and think, if the patient fwallows enough of 
drugs, that he muft do well. This miftake has many ilf 
confequences ; it makes people trult to drugs, and neg. 
lect their own endeavours; befides, it difcourages all 
‘attempts to relieve thé fick where medicines cannot be 
_ obtained. . | 
Medicines are no doubt ufeful in their places; and 
when adminiftered with prudence, may do much cood ; 
but when they are put in place of every thing elf, . 
or adminiftered at random, which is not feldom the 
cafe, they mult do mifchief. We would therefore with 
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to call the attention of mankind from the purfuit of fe- 

cret medicines, to fuch things as they are acquainted 

with. The proper regulation of thefe may often do 

uh good, and there is litle danger of their ever doing 
urt 

Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. The 
diet onght therefore, in all difeafes, to be light and of 
eafy. digeftion. It would be as prudent for a perfon with 
-a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one ina. fever to 
‘eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quantity, as 
when he was in perfect health. Even abftinence alone 
will often cure a fever, efpecially. when it has been oc- 
cafioned by excefs in eating or drinking. 

“Tn all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurifies, 
Heri aneuttionics &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infufions 
of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. are not only proper 
for the patient’s food, but they are likewife the beft me- 
dicines which can be ‘adminiftered, 

In fevers of a flow, nervous, or putrid kind, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, and where the 
Patient muft be fupported with cordials, that intention 
~ can always be more effectually anfwered by nourifhing 
diet and generous wines, than by any mediciags yet 
known. 

Nor is a proper attention to diet of lefs-i annie 
in chrenic than in acute difeafes. Perfons affiicted with 
low fpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypochondri- 
acal affections, oenerally find more benefit from the ufe 
of folid food and generous liquors, than, from all the | 
cordial and carminative medicines which can be ad- 
miniftered to them, 

The fcurvy, that. moft obftinate fnalady, will fooner 
yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all the boafted 
antifcorbutic remedies of the fhops. 

Tn confumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and 
the ftomach fo much weakened as to bé unable to digeft 
the folid fibres of animals, or even to affimilate the juices 
of vegetables, a diet confifting chiefly of mi/k will not 
only fupport the patient, but will often cure the difeate 
after every other medicine has failed, ig ees 

‘Nor 
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Nori is an attention to other things of lefs importance 
thanto diet. The ftrange infatuation which has long in- 
duced people to fhut up the fick from all communication 
with the external air, bas done great mifchief. Not only 
in fevers, but in many Other difeates, the patient, will 
receive more benefit from having the frefh air prudently 
admitted into his chamber, than “from all the medicines 
which can be given him. 

Exercife may likewife in many cafes be confidered as 
amedicine. Sailing, or riding on horfeback, for ex- 
ample, will be of more fervice in the cure of confump- 
tions, glandular obftructions, &c. than any medicine yet 
known. In difeafes which proceed from a relaxed ftate 
of the folids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gym- 
naftic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of 
difeafes than cleanlinefs. When a patient is fuffered to 
lie in dirty clothes, whatever perfpires from his body is 
again reforbed, or taken up into it, which ferves to 
nourifh the difeafe and increafe the danger, Many dif 
eafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone; moft of them 
may be mitigated by it, and in all of them it is highly 
neceffary both for the patient and thofe who attend him. 

Many other obfervations, were it neceflary, might be 
adduced to prove the importance of a proper regimen in 
difeafes. Regimen will often cure difeafes without me- 
dicine, but medicine will feldom fucceed where a proper. 
regimen Is negle&ted, For this reafon, in the treatment 
of difeafes, we have always given the firft place to re- 
gimen. Thofe who are ignorant of medicine may con- 
fine themfelves to it only. For others who have more. 
knowledge, we have recommended fome of the moft. 
fimple but approved forms of medicise in every difeafe. 
Thefe, however, are never tobe adminiftered but by peo-. 
ple of better underftanding ; nor even by them withouc 
the greateft precaution. 

The clearnefs and fimplicity, with which I took care 
to.exprefs myfelf on thefé points, would, | thought, have 
prevented the poffibility of any mifreprefentation, Yet 
I find that a certain low clafs of felf-appointed pracii- 
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tioners, who call. themfelves of the faculty, take no Small 
pains to infinuate, that my obfervations on the Bie vsiaian 
and cure of difeafes ferve only to encourage the fatal 
practice of domeftic quackery. This is equally i incon- 
fiftent with candour and truth, The obvious tendency 
of all my remarks is to enlighten the minds of the people 
on a fubject of fuch imrpediare concern as their healch, 
and thus to guard them againft the bad effeéts of igno- 
rance and rafhnefs on their own part, and of impudence 
‘and deceit on the part of others. I believe every man 
af common underftandine, who reads my book, will feel 
his caution increafed againtt the ufe of the mott fimple 
medicines; inftead of being tempted, upon every trifling 
occafion, to run the rifk of poifoning himfelf, or his fa- 
mily, by drugs, and dangerous compounds, from an apo- 
thecary’s thop. 

I fhould rather have expected to be blamed for fete 

ing people to place very little reliance on the efficacy of” 
any medicine; which was, indeed, one of the objects 
J had in view, for the exprefs purpofe of directing gene-\ 
ral attention to the far more affured means. of preferving 
health, namely air, cleanlinefs, diet, exercifé, and the 
management of the paffions. Upon thefe fubje@s I en- 
Jarged with peculiar earneftnefs, well-knowing how much 
eafier it is to prevent diforders before-hand, than to cure 
them afterwards. 

Even in cafes of actual infirmity and difeafe, J have 
intimated a wifh, that thofe who are ignorant of phyfic 
would confine themfelves to regimen only, and leave the 
medical treatment of their complaints to perfons of bet. 
ter information. L he remedies which I have refcribed 
may be entrufted to fuch hands with perfect fafety ; and 
if the direftions I give do not operate as a check upon 
rafhnefs, I know of no words {trong enough to produce 
thac effeét. I write in plain Englith ; but I can affure 
any patient, that the prefcription will not be lefs falutary 
for wanting, the boafted charm of barbarous Latin, and: 


of {till more barbarous hicrogly hics. 
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CH A Pare. @ 508 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. res 
AS more than one half of mankind is faid to parity by" 


fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted with’ 
their caufes. ©The moft general caufes of fevers arey is) 
fection, errors in diet, unwholefome air, violent: emotions 
of the mind, excefs or fuppreffion of ufual evacuations, ex-! 
ternal or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of beat or 
coid. As moftof thefe have already been treated ‘of -at 
confiderable lenath, and their effects fhewn, we fhall 
noc now: refume the confideration of them, ‘but’ fhall 
only *recomimend it to all, as: they would with 'to avoid’ 
fevers and other fatal difeafes, to pay the mott’ punctual 
attention to thefe articles. 

Fevers are not only the moft frequent of all difeafes, but 
they are likewife the moft complex. In the moft fimple 
fpecies of fever there is always a combination of feveral 
different fymptoms. The diftinguifhing fymptoms-of 
fever are, increafed beat, frequency “Of pitlfey lofs of appex 
tite, general debility, pain in ihe head, and a difficulty in 
performing fome of the vital or animal functions» The 
other fymptoms ufually attendant on fevers are, naufea; 
thirft, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, wafting of the flefh, 
want of fleep, or che fleep difturbed and not refrefhing. 

- When the fever comes on gradually, the patient gene- 
raliy;complains firft of languor or liftlef{nefs, ‘forenefs of 
the flefh, or the bones, as the country people exprefs it,” 
heavinefs of the head, lofs of appetite, fickneis, with 
clamminefs of the mouth; ‘after fome time come on ex- 


ceffive heat, violent thirft, reflleffhefs, 8c. 


When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins 
with an uneafy fenfation of exceffive cold, accompanied 
with debility and lofs of appetite; frequently the cold is: 
attended with fhivering, oppreffion about the heart, and 
ficknets at ftomach, or vomiting. | 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermit- 
ting, and fuch as. are atcended with cutaneous eruption 
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or topical inflammation, as the fmall-pox, erifipelas, &c. 
By a continual fever is meant that which never leaves 
the patient during the whole courfe of the difeafe, or 
which fhews no remarkable increafe or abatement in the 
fymptoms. This kind of fever is likewife divided into 
-acute, flaw, and malignant. The fever is called acute 
when its progrefs.is quick, and the fymptoms violent ; 
but when thefe are more gentle, it is generally denomi- 
nated flow. When livid or petechial fpors fhew a putrid 
{tate of the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, 
or, petechialy 

A. remitting fever, differs from a continual nls in, 
abatecs Tt ide frequent Increafes and decreafes, or ex= 
acerbations and remiffions, but never wholly leaves the: 
patient during the courfe of the difeafe.  Intermitting 
fevérs, or agues, are thofe which, during the time that: 
the patient. may be faid to be ill, have evident intervals 
or remiffions ‘of the fymptoms. 

‘Asa fever is only an effort of Nature to free neh(olt 
from an. offending caufe, it is the bufinefs of thofe who 
have the care of the fick to obferve with diligence which 
way Nature points, and to endeavour to affift her opera- 
tions; Our. bodies are fo framed, as to have a.conftant. 
tendency to expel or throw off whatever is injurious to’ 
health. “This ts generally done by urine, fweat, ftool, 
expectoration, vomit, or fome other-evacuation. 

There is'reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at 
the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and pro- 
moted, it would feldom continue long; but when her at- 
tempts are either neglected or cuntdratiedl It! is no 
wonder if the difeafe prove fatal. | There are daily in- 
{tances of perfons who, after catching cold, have all the 
fymp‘oms of a beginning fever ; but by keeping warm, 
drinking diluting liquors, bathing their feet in warm wa- 
ter, &c. the fymptoms in a few hours dilappear,. and the 
danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrid kind 
threaten, the beft method of obviating their cffects 1s. by 
repeated vomits. » 

Our defignis not to enter into a critical inquiry into 
the nature ‘and immediate caufes of fevers, but to mark 
their 
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their moft obvious fymptoms, and to point out the pro- 
per treatment of the patient with refpect to his diet, 
drink, air, cc. in the different ftages of the difeafe. In 
thefe articles the inclinations of the patient will ina great 
meafure direct our conduc. 

Almoft every perfon in a fever complains of great 
thirft, and calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the ufe of water, and 
other cooling liquors. What is fo likely to abate the 
heat, attenuate the humours, remove fpafms and ob- 
ftruétions, promore perfpiration, increafe the quantity of 
urine, andin fhort produce every falutary effect in an 
ardent or inflammatory fever, as drinking plentifully of 
water, thin gruel, or any other weak liquor, of which 
water is the bafis? The neceffity of diluting liquors is 
‘pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched fkin, and 
the burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirft 
of the patienr. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to 
patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as de- 
coétions of tamarinds, apple tea, orange-whey, and the 
like. Mucilaginous liquors might alfo be prepared from 
marfh-mallow roots, linfeed, lime-tree buds, and other 
mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when acidu- 
lated, are highly agreeable cto the patient, and fhould 
never be denied him. 

At the beginning of a fever, the patient eeneraty come 
plains of great lafficude or wearinefs, and has no incli- 
nation to move. This evidently fhews the propriety of 
keeping him eafy, and, if poffible, in bed. Lying in bed 
relaxes the fpafms, abates the violence of the circulation, 
and gives Nature an opportunity of exerting all her force _ 
‘to overcome the dileafe. The bed alone would often 
remove a fever at the beginning; but when the patient 
{trugeles with the difeafe, inftead of driving ic off, he 
only fixes it the deeper, and renders it more - dangerous. 
This obfervation is too often verified in travellers, who 
happen when on a journey to be feized with a ‘fever 
Their anxicty to get home, induces them to travel with 
the fever upon them; which conduct feldom fai!s to ren. 
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In fevers, the mind as well as the body fhould be kept 

eafy. Company is feldom agreeable to the fick. Indeed 
every ihing-that difturbs the imagination, increafes the 
difeafe ; for which reafon every perfon in’a fever ought 
to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither allowed to fee nor 
hear any thing that may in the ical affect or cue 
his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever fee the ereatani inclina~: 
tion for drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for folid. 
food: hence the impropriety of urging him to take vic~! 
— tuals is evident. Much folid food in a fever is every! 
way hurtful. Ie oppreffes nature, and, inftead of nous: 
_rifbing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeafe.; What: 
food the patient takes, fhould be in fmall quantity, light, 
and-of eafy digeflion.. It ought to be chiefly of the 
vegetable kind, as panada,; roafted ane ines emcks and 
fuch like.. : 

Poor people, when any of their family are ferrite ill,: 
run direétly to their rich neighbours for cordials, and 
pour-wine, fpirits, &c. into the patient, who perhaps. 
never had been accuflomed to tafte fuch liquors when in 
health; If there: be any degree of fever, this: condué 
mutt increafe it; and if there be none, this 1s the ready 
way to raife one....Stufing the patient with fweetmeats,: 
and other delicacies, is likewife very pernicious. ‘Thefe 
are always harder to digeft than common food,) and can=) 
not fail to hurt. | 

“Nothing 1s more defired by a patient. ina 1 fever, than: 
frefh air. It. not only removes his anxiety, but cools 
the blood, revives the f{pirits, and proves. every way be-: 
neficial. Many patients are in a manner ftifled to death 
in fevers for want of frefh air; yet fuchis the unaccount- 
able infatuation of moft people, that the moment they 
think a perfon in a fever, they imagine he fhould be kepr 
in aclofe chamber, into which not one particle of frefh 
air muft be admitted. Inflead of this, there ought to be 
a conftant ftream of frefh air into a fick perfon’ s cham- 
ber, fo as to keep it moderately cool, Indeed, its degree 
of warmth ought never to be greater than Is agreeable tQ 
one in perfect health. 


Nothing 
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Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon’s chamber,. or 
hurts the patient more, than.a number of people breath- 
ing init. When the blood is inflamed, or the humours 
in,a putrid ftate, air that has been breathed repeatedly 
will greatly increafe the difcafe., Such air not only lofes 
its fpring, and becomes unfit for the purpofe of refpira- 
tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in 
_ a manner poifonous to the fick. : 

In fevers, when the :patient’s. fpirits are low and de. 
prefled, he is not only to be fupported with corduials, but 
every method fhould be taken to cheer and comfort 
his mind. Many, froma miftaken. zeal,, when they 
think a perfon in danger, inftead of folacing his mind 
with the hopes and confolations of religion, frighten him, 
with the views of hell and damuation. Ic would be 
- unfuitable here to dwell upon the impropriety and dan- 
gerous confequences of this. condué;, it often hurts 
the body, and there is reafon to believe feldom benefits 
the foul, 

Among common people, the very name of a. fever 
generally fuggefts the neceffity of bleeding., This no- 
tion feems to have taken its rife from moft fevers in this 
country having been formerly of an inflammatory na- 
ture; but true inflammatory fevers are, now feldom to 
be met with. Sedentary occupations, and. a. different 
manner of living, have fo changed, the ftate of difcafes 
in Britain, thar there is now hardl y one fever in ten where 
the lancet is necelfary. In moft low, nervous, and_pu- 
trid fevers, which are now. fo common, bleeding ts 
really Raat as it weakens the patient, finks his (pirits, 
&c. We would recommend this gencral rule, never to 
bleed at the be ginning of a fever, unlefs there be evi- 
dent figns of inflammation. Bleeding is an excellent 
_ medicine when_neceflary, but. fhould never be wantonly 
performed. 

Tt is likewife a.common notion, that fweating. is 
always. neceflary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obftructed perfpiration, this 
notion is not ill-founded. If the patient opty lie in bed, 
bathe his feet and legs in wari water, and drink plent ‘fully 
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of warm water-gruel, or any other weak, diluting liquor, 
he will feldom fail to perfpire freely. The warmth of 
the bed, and the diluting drink, will relax the univerfal 
fpafm, which generally affcéts the fkin‘at the beginning 
of a fever; it will open the pores, and promote the per- 
fpiration, by means of which the fever may often’ be 
carried off.’ Butinftead of this, the common pra@tice is 
to hé4p clothes upon the patient, and to give him things - 
of a hot nature, as fpirits, fpicerics, &c. which fire his 
blood, increafe the popes and render the difeafe more 
dangerous. 

In all fevers, a proper attention fhould be paid to die 
patient’s longings. Thefe are the calls of Nature, and 
often point out what may be of real ufe. Patiénts are 
not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the fickly | 
appetite may crave; but it is generally right to let them 
have alittle of what they eagerly cefire, though it may 
not feem altogether proper. What the patient longs for, 
his ftomach will generally digeft ; ane uch things have 
fometimes a very happy effet. 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care 
is neceflary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, by too 
foon imagining themfelves well, have Joft their lives, 
or contraCied other difeafes of an obftinate nature. “As. 
the body after a fever is weak and delicate, it is necef- 
Mary to guard againft catching cold. Moderate ‘exercife 
in the open air will be of ufe, but great fatigue is by al} _ 
means to be avoided; agreeable company will alfo have 
a good effect. The diet muft be light, but nourifhing. | 
It fhould be taken frequently, but in final quantities. It 
is dangerous, at fuch a time, to eat as much as the fto- 
mach may crave. 

From the great variety of fevers that afflict the hu- 
man body, it is impoffible to find any medicine adapted 
to them all, or, indeed, to-all the fymptoms of any one 
of them. Notwithftanding ‘this, the people of England 
have, for half a century, been {wallowing a powder faid 
to poffefs wonderful virtues in the cure of fevers. Nor 
has the ufe of this powder been confined to England. It 
has been carried to every part of the globe ; and ereat 
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cures have been attributed to it, with what truth I will 
not pretend to fay.. I remember bleeding to have been 
as much in vogue in fevers, though now It is feldom 
prefcribed, unlefs. im local infammations. But there 
is a fafhion in phyfic, as well as in other things ; and 
it is always herefy to talk again{t the doétrine of the 
day. 

This fever powder, like other quack medicines, is faid 
to be good in a variety of complaints, and is ufed by 
fome people in every diforder, real or imaginary. [7 
knew. a lady, who not only adminiftered it to all the 
poor of the parifh when ill, but likewife gave it to her 
dogs and horfes; and never failed to take ic daily her- 
felf, till fhe deftroyed her conttitution. Many perfons 
- look upon it as a panacea, or univerfal remedy, and keep 
it continually by them in cafe of emergencies. The 
fatal confequences of fuch credulity mult be often irre- 
parable. This, at leaft, was the fituation of an old Ge- 
neral of my acquaintance, whom no argument could 
diffuade from taking the powder, till he loft the uf of 
all his extremities. 

There is nota greater foleci{min language, nor a greater 
abfurdity in real practice, than to pretend that any one 
medicine is of certain efficacy in fevers. The moft fkil- 
ful phyficians that ever exifted have always found it ne- 
ceflary to watch attentively the progrefs of a fever; and 
to adapt both the regimen and medicines to the different 
changes and fymptoms as they occurred. 


CHAP. XIV. 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 
NTERMITTING fevers afford the beft opportunity - 


= both of obferving the nature of a fever, and alfo the 
effects of medicine. No perfon canbe at a lofs co dif- 
tinguifh an intermitting fever from any other, and the pro- 


‘per medicine for it is now almoft univerfally known, 
naows 5: 7 The 
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The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as quo- 
tidian, tertian, quartan, 8c. 7 

CAUSES: Agues are occafioned by eMluvia from 
putrid ftagnating water. This is evident from’ their 
abounding in rainy feafons, and being moft frequent in 
- countries where the foil is marfhy, as in Holland, the 
Fens of Cambridgethire, the Hundreds of Effex, &c. 
This difeafe may alfo be occafioned by eating too much 
ftone fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, ‘even- 
ing dews, lying upon the’ damp ground, watching, fa- 
tigue, depreffing paffions, and the like. When the in- 
habitants of a high country remove to a low one, they 
are generally feized with intermitting fevers, and to fuch 
the difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. Ina word, what- 
ever relaxes the: folids, diminifhes the perfpiration, ‘or 
obftruéts the circulation in the capillary or fmall veffels, 
difpofes the body to agues. ice int 

SYMPTOMS.-——An intermitting fever generally 

begins with a pain of the head and loins, wearinefs of 
the limbs, coldnefs of the extremities, ftretching, yawn- 
ing, with fometimes great ficknefs and vomiting ; to 
which fueceed fhivering and violent fhaking. After- 
wardsthe fkin becomes moift, and a profule fweat breaks 
‘out, which generally terminates the fit or paroxy{m.- 
Sometimes indeed the difeafe comes on fuddenly,’ when 
the pérfon thinks himfelf in perfect health ; but it is more 
commonly preceded by liftleffnefs, lofs of appetite, and 
the fymptoms mentioned above. 

REGIMEN. While the fit continues, the patient 
ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak 
camomile tea; or, if his fpirits be low, {mall wine-whey, 
fharpened with the juice of lemon. All his drink fhould 
be warm, as that will affift in bringing on the fweat, and 
confequently fhorten the paroxy{m *. | 


* Dr. Lind fays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of laundanum 
put into a cup of the patient’s drink, and given about half an 
hour after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the {weat, 
fhortens the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the 
difeafe. , ght sag | Pr AS 
Between 
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_ Between the paroxy{ms, the patient mutt be fupported 
stich food that is nourifhing, but light and ealy of di- 
geftion, as veal or chicken broths, fago, gruel with a 
little wine,. li@ht puddings, and fuch like. His drink 
may be (mall 1 negus, acidulated with the juice of lemons 
‘or Oranges, and fate tines a little weak punch. He may 
‘Jikewife drink infufions of bitter herbs, as camomile, 
wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now and then take 
a glafs of fmall wine, in which gentian’ root, centaury, 
or fome other bitter, has been infufed. 

As the chief-intentions of cure in an ague are to brace 
the folids, and promote perfpiration, the patient ought 
to take as much exercife between the fits as he can bear, 
If he be able to go abroad, riding on horfeback, or in 
a carriage,” will Bie of great feviiee But if he cannot 
bear that kind of exercife, he ought to take fuch as his 
ftrength will permit. Nothing tends more to prolong 
an intermitting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent dif- 
pofition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 
often go off without medicine: and when the difeafe is 
mild, in an open dry country, there is feldom any danger 
from allowing it to také its courfe; but) whéa the pa- 
tient’s Qrength feems to decline, or the paroxy{ms are fo 
violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought imme- 
diately to be adminiftered. This, peeve fhould ne- 
ver be done till the difeafe be properly formed, that is 
to fay, till the pationt has had feveral fits of fhaking 
and {weating. 

MEDICINE. The firt thing to ~ done in the 
cure of an intermitting fever, is to cleanfe the ftomach 
_and bowels. ‘This not only renders the application of 
other medicines more fafe, bur likewife more efficacious. 
In this difeafe, the ftomach 1s generally loaded with cold 
vi(cid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile are 
difcharged by vomit; which plainly points out the ne- 
ceffity. of fuch evacuations. , Vomits are therefore to be 
adminiftered before the patient takes any other medi- ° 
cine. A dofe of ipecacuanha will generally an{wer this 
sed very well. A fcruple or half a dram of the 
npbiag it 13 powder 
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powder will be fufficient for an adult, and for a younger 
perfon the dofe mutt be lefs in proportion. After the 
vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink plen- 
tifully of weak camomile-tea. The vomit fhould be 
taken two or three hours before the return of the fit, 
and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three days. 
Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, but increafe the 
perfpiration, and-all the other fecretions, which render 
them of fuch importance, that they often cure inter- 
mitting fevers without the affiftance of any other me- 
dicine. 

Purging medicines are likewife ufeful and often ne- 
ceffary in intermitting fevers. A fmart purge has been 
known to cure an obftinate ague, after the Peruvian 
bark and other medicines had been ufed in vain. Vo- 
mits, however, are more fuitable in this difeafe, and 
render purging lefs neceffary; but if the patient be 
afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this cafe to cleanfe 
the bowels by a dofe or two Ne Glauber’s falt, jalap, or 
rhubarb, 

Bleeding may fometimes be proper. at.the beginning 
of an intermitting fever, when exceffive heat, a deli- 
rium, &c. give reafon to fufpeét an inflammation ; but: 
as the blood is feldom in an inflammatory ftate in inter- 
mitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceflary. When 
frequently repeated, it tends to prolong the difeafe. 

After proper evacuations, the patient may fafely ufe 
the Peruvian bark, which may be taken ‘in any way that 
is moft agreeable to him. No preparation of the bark 
feems to anfwer better than the moft fimple form in which 
ic can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely pov 
dered, may be divided into twenty-four dofes. Thefe 
may either be made into boluffts, as they are ufed, with 
a little fyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glafs of red wine, 
a cup of pega 08 -tea, water-gruel, or any other drink 
that is more apres to the patient *. ; 

n 


 * Tt has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more powers 
fol than that which has tor fome time been in common ule. Its 
{uperior 
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In an ague which returns every day, one of the above 
dofes may be taken every two hours during the interval 
of the fits. “By this method, the patient will be able to 
take five or fix dofes between each paroxyfm. Ina 
tertian, or third day ague, it will be fufficient'to take a 
a dofe every third hour, during the interval, andina . 
quartan every fourth. Ifthe patient cannot take folarge a 
dofe of the bark, he may divide each of the powders into 
‘two parts, and také one every hour, &c. For a young 
perfon, a fmaller quantity of this medicine will be fufh- 
cient, and the dofe mutt be adapted to the age, conftiru- 
tion, and violence of the fymptonis *. 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an 
ague ; the patient, however, ought not to leave off taking 
the medicine as foon as the paroxyfms are ftopped, but 

‘fhould continue to ufe it till there is reafon to believe the 
difeafe is entirely overcome. Mott of the failures in the 
cure of this difeafe are owing to patients not continuing 
to ufe the medicine long enough. They are generally 
directed to take it till the fits are topped, then to leave 
it off, and begin again at fome diftance of time; by 
which means the difcafe gathers ftrengih, and often re- 
turns with as much violence as before. A relapfe may 
always be prevented by the patient’s continuing to take 
dofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms | 
difappear. This is both the moft fafe and effcétual me- 
thod of cure. 


fuperior efficacy feems to arife from its being of a more perfe& 
growth than the quill-bark, and confequently more fully impreg- 
nated with the medical properties of the plant. 

* In intermitting fevers of an obftinate nature, I have found it 
neceflary to throwin the bark much fafter. Indeed, the benefits 
arifing from this medicine depgnd chiefly upon a large quantity of 
it being adminiftered in a ihort time. Several ounces of bark 

_ given in a few days, will do more than as many pounds taken in the 
courfe of fome weeks, When this medicine is intended either to 
fiop a mortification, or cure an obitinate ague, it ought to be 
thrown in as faft as the ftomach can poflibly bear it. Inattention 
to this circumftance has hurt the reputation of ane of the beit medi- 
‘cines of which we are in poffetlion. . 


L | An 
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..Ain ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
orange-peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile-flowers, and an handful of corian- 
der-feed, all bruifed together in a mortar, may be ufed 
in form of infufion or tea, About halfan handful of thefe 
ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an Englith 
pint of boiling water poured on them. A cup of this infu- 


-fion drank three or four times a day, will greatly pro- 


~ mote. the cure. Such. patients as cannot drink the 


watery infufion, may put two handfuls of the fame ingre- 
dients into a bottle of white wine, and take a glafs of it 
twice or thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the 
above, or any other proper infufion of bitters, a fmaller 
quantity of bark than is generally ufed will be fufficient 


_ fo cure an ague *, 


_.Thofe who cannot fwallow the bark in fubftance, 
may take it indecoticn or infufion. An ounce of bark 
in powder may be infufed in a bottle of white wine for 
four or five days, frequently fhaking the bottle, after- 


~ wards let the powder fubfide, and pour off the clear li. 


quor. A wine-glafs may be drank three or four times a 
day, or oftener, as there is occafion. Ifa decoction be 
more agreeable, an ounce of the bark, and two drams 
of fnake-root bruifed, with an equal quantity of falt of 
wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of water,.to an 


- Englith pint. To the ftrained liquor may be added 


= 


ah equal quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken 
frequently. | Sabb res 
In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much more 
efficacious when affifted by brandy, or other warm cor- 
dials, than if takenalone. ‘This I have had frequently 


* There is reafon to believe, that fundry of our own plants or 
barks, which are very bitter and aftringent, ‘would fucceed in the 
‘cure of intermitting fevers, efpecially when aflifted by aromatics. 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this 


‘‘difeafe,.and is now to be obtained at a very reafonable rate, it is of 


lefs importance to fearch after new medicines. We cannot how- 


i £yer,omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often adul- 


terated, and that it requires confiderable fkill to diitinguifh be- 
tween the genuine and the falfe- ‘lhis ought to make people very 
cautious of whom they purchafe it. , | | 
iy occafion 


Ne ee 
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occafion to obferve in a country where intermittent fevers. 
were endemical. .Tche. bark feldom fucceeded unlefs 
affifted by {nake-root, ginger, canella alba, or fome., 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are very frequent and 
violent, in which cafe the fever often approaches towards 
an inflammatory nature, it willbe fafer to keep out the 
aromatics, and ,to add falt of tartar in their ftead. But 
in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn 
or beginning of winter, warm "and cordial medicines 
are abfolutely neceflary *. 

_ As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much 
more obftinate than thofe which attack the patient. in 

{pring or fummer, it will be neceffary to continue the ufe 
of medicines longer in the formerthan in the latter. A per- 
fon who is feized with an intermitting fever in the begin- 
ning of winter, ought frequently, if the feafon prove rainy, 
to take alittle medicine; 2 although the difeafe may feem to 
be cured, to prevent a relaple, till the return of the warm. 
feafon. He ought likewife to take care not to be 
much abroad in wet weather, efpecially in cold eafterly 
winds. 

_ When agues are not properly cured, they often de- 
generate into obftinate chronical difeafes, as the dropfy, 
jaundice, &c. For this reafonall poffibie care fhould be. 
taken to have them radically cured, before the conftitu 
tion has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the inched of 
treating intermitting fevers, yet, by fome ftrange infatua~ 
tion, more charms and whimfical remedies are “daily ufed 
for removing this than any other difeafe. There is 
hardly an old woman who is not in poffeffion of a nof- 
trum for flopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what 
readinefs their pretenfions are believed. Anptes indiftrefs 


* In, She has agues, when the patient is old, the habit ett 
tic, the feafon rainy, the fituation damp, or the like, it will be ne- 
céflary to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an ounce of Virgi-: 
nian fnake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or fome 
. other warm aromatic; but when the fymptoms are of an inflam- 

matory nature, half an ounce of falt of wormwood or falt of tartar 
may be ‘added to the above quantity of bark. 


j Se ) “eagerly | 


' 
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eagerly ‘eralp: at any thing that promifes fudden relief 
but the fhorteft way is not always’ the beft in the treat. 
ment of difeafés. The only method to obtain a fafe and’ 
Jafting cure, is gradually to affitt Nala in removing the’ 
caufe of the diforder. 

Some indeed ‘try bold, or bachtt fool-hardy experi- 
ments, to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
: ftrone liquors, jumping into a river, taking arfenic, &c. 

Thefe may fometimes have the defired effect, but muft 
~ always be attended with danger*. When there is any 
degree of inflammation, or the leaft tendency to it, fuch 
experiments may prove fatal. The only patient whom [ 
remember to have loft in an intermitting fever, evidently 
killed himfelf by drinking ftrong liquor, which fome 
perfon had perfuaded him would prove an infallible 
remedy. 

Many dirty things’are extolled for the cure of intérmit- 
ting fevers, as fpiders’ cobwebs, fnuffings of candles, &c. 
Though thefe may fometimes fuceceed, yet their very 
naftinefs is fufficient to fec them afide, efpecially when 
cleanly medicines will anfwer the purpofe better, The 
only medicine that can be depended upon for thorough- 
dy curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian bark. It 
may always be ufed with fafety: and 1 can honeftly | 
_ declare, that in all my practice I never knew it fail, when 
combined with the medicines mentioned above, and duly 
perfifted in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often 
afflided with that difeafe. Such patients are very diffi- 
cult to cure, as they can feldom be prevailed upon to 
take the bark, or any other difagreeable medicine. One 
method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is ta 
make it into a mixture with diftilled waters and fyrup, 
and afterwards to give it an, agreeable fharpnefs with the | 
elixir or fpirit of vitriol. This both improves the medi- 
cine, and takes off the naufeous tafte. In cafes where 


* Arfenic has of late been recommended as an infallible remedy 
in the ague; but f would advife that it fhould be ufed only ge 
the eye of a phyfician. 


13 | | the : 
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_ the bark cannot be adminiftered, the /aline mixture may 
be given with advantage to children*. | 

Wine-whey is a very proper drink fora child in an 
ague; to half an Englifh pine of which may be puta 
tea {poonful of the fpirit of hartfhorn. Exercife is like- 
wife of confiderable fervice; and when the difeafe proves 
obftinate, the child ought, if poffible, to be removed 
to a warm dry air. The food ought to be nourifhing, 
and fometimesa little generous wine fhould be allowed. 

To children, and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, or 
when the ftomach will not bear it, ic may be given by 
clyfter.. Half an ounce of the extraét of bark, diffolved 
in four ounces of warm water, with the addition of half 
an ounce of {weet oil, and fix or cight drops of laudanum, 
is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an adult, and 
‘ this to be repeated every fourth hour, or oftener, as the 
oceafion fhall require, Forchildren the quantity of extract 
and Jaudanum mutt be proportionably leffened. Children 
have been cured of agucs by making them wear a wailt- 
coat with powdered bark quilted between the folds of tt; 
by bathing them frequently in a flrong decoction of the 
bark, and by rubbing the {pine with {trong fpirits, or with 
a mixture of equal parts of Jaudanum and the fapona- 
ceous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this difeafe, becaufe 
it is very common, and becaufe few patients.in an ague 
apply to phyficians unlefs in extremities. There are, 
however, many cafes in which the difeafe 1s very irre- 
gular, being complicated with other difeafes, or attended 
with fymptoms which are both very dangerous and very 
difficult to underftand. All thefe we have purpotely 
pafled_over, as they would only bewilder the generality 
of readers. When the dileafe is very irregular, or the 
fymptoms dangerous, the patient ought immediately to 
apply to.a phyfician, and {trictly to follow his advice, 

To prevent agues, people muft endeavour to avoid 
their caujes. Thefe have been already pointed out in 
the beginning of this fection: we shail therefore only add 
one preventive medicine, which may be of ufe to fuch 


* See Appendixy Saline Mixtures 
Pe 
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as are obliged to live in low marthy countries, or who 
are liable to frequent attacks of this difcafe. 

‘Take an ounce of the beft Peruvian bark; Virginian 
{nake-root, and orange peel, of each, half an ounce; 
bruife them all together, and infufe for five or fix days in 
a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good {pirit 5 
afterwards pour off the clear’ liquor, and take a wine- glafs 
“of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is recommend- 
ing adram; but the bitter ingredients in a great mea= 
“fore take off the ill effedts of the {fpirit. ‘Thofe who do 
not chufe it in brandy, may infufe it in wine; and fuch 
as can bring themfelves to chew the bark, will find that 
method fucceed very well. Gentian-root, or calamus 
zromaticus, may alfo be chewed by turns for the purpofe, 
‘All bitters feem to be antidotes to agues, {pecially thofe 
that are. warm and aftringent. 

In the directions I gave with regard to regimen, I for- 
got to obferve, that change of. air cannot be too {trongly — 
recommended, Without this, all the efforts of medical 
{kill are fometimes exerted in vain. 

- The confidence which many people are ftill weak 
enough to place in the moft whimfical pretenfions to 
cure agues, renders it neceffary to enforce with farther 
argument my former caution againft fuch filly, and often 
- very dangerous, experiments. 1 do not fpeak merely 
of the deceptions of quackery, which are practifed in 
thefe complaints, as well as in all others, but of more 


| - impofing fpecifics handed down from parents to their 


children with circumftantial records of the cures they per- 
formed, after the advice of thé moft eminent men of the 
faculty had been followed in vain.’ “The accounts given 
of fuch cures by perfons wholly ignorant of phyfic, are 
not entitled to the leaft regard. I do not queftion their 
‘veracity, as far as their knowledge extends ; but what 
can they fay more, than that the fits’ ceafed after taking 
the pretended remedy? How do they know, whether 
that was the effect of its operation or not; and, if it ~ 
was, whether, in {topping the fits, their wonder-working 
noftrum. may not have vitiated the humours, laid the 
foundation of fome other difeafe, or totally as 

tne 
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the conftitution? ‘Ought the evidence of fuch people to 
have any weight in ‘medical experiments? If their'af= 
fertions are not falfe, moft of them are palpably abfurds 
and the teftimony of all mankind cannot prove rs truth 
of an «ana i 


py 
; 


CHAP. XV. : 
‘OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER: 


"HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or!-ins 

flammatory. Ic moft commonly attacks the"young, 

or perfons aboutthe prime and vigour-of life, efpecially 

fuch as: live high, abound with blood, and whofe fibres 

‘are {trong and elaftic. It feizes people at all feafons of 

the year; butis moft: frequent in the fpring and ee 
Hite of fummer. 

~CAUSES.—An-ardent fever may be otcaltoncd by 
any thing that overheats the body, or produces plethora; 
as violent exercife, fleeping. in the fun, drinking ftrong 
liquors, eating {piceries, a full diet, with little exercife, 
&c. It may likewife be occafioned by whatever) obs 
ftructs the perfpiration, as lying on thedamp ground, 
drinking cold liquor when the body is hot, night anes 
in2, Or ‘the like.» 

‘SYMPTOMS.—A ricour or chillinefs. weralih 
ufhers in this fever, which is foon. fucceeded iby great 
heat, a frequent and’ full pulfe, pain of thé *head, dry 
fkin, rednefs of ‘the eyes, a florid countenance, pains ‘in 


the back, loins, &c.. To-thefe fucceed difficulty ‘of 


breathing, ficknefs, with an: inclination to vomit. “The 
patient complains of great thirft, has no appetite for 
folid. food, is reftlefs, and his tongue generally appears 
black and rough. 

A delirium, exceffive reftlefinels, great oppreffion of 
the breatt, with laborious re{piration, {tarting of the ten- 
dons, hiccup, cold clammy fweats, and: an “involuntary 
difcharge of urine, are very dangerous fymptoms. 

As this difeafe is always attended with danger, the 

Lg — beft 
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befti medical afattance ought) te' be: procurédas foon as 
poffible. | A‘phyfician may be! ofule at the beginning, 
but, his fil i is often. of no avail.afterwards... Nothing 
ean be merevnaccountable than the conduc of tholé: wha 
have it in their Sh sale at the beginning, nf-ai fever, | to 
procure the beft medica! afiftance, yet pot ie off till 
things come to an extremity. When the difeafe, by 
delay or wrong treatmenr, has become incurable, and has 
exhaufted the ftrength of the batienr, it is vain to hope 
for relief from medicine. PhvGcians may indeed afift 
Wature ; bur their attempts muft ever prove fruitlefs 
whien fhe is-no: longer able to Roeohe rate eich choi: en- 
Geamourss i 

REGIMEN. —From ths fymptoms o this diffe i it 
ts evident, that the blood and other:shumours requireto 
be attenuated ; thatthe perfpiration, urine, faliva, and 
all the other feeretions, are in) too’ fmall quantity’; that 
the veffels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body too 
greats all, thefe clearly point out the neceflity of a regi- 
men caleulated to. dilute the blaod, corre& the acrimony 
ef the humours, allay the exceffive heat, remove the 
{pafmodic Anieture of the veflels, and ‘promote the fe. 
cretions. 

~ Thefe important purpofes may be greatly promoted 
by drinking plenuifully of diluting liquors; as water-gruel, 
Or oatmeal-tea, clear-whey, barley-water, balm- rea, 
apple-tea, &¢, | Thefe may be tharpened with juice of 
orange, jelly of currants, rafpberries, and fuch ues 
orange- -whey is likewife an excellent cooling drink. 
js. made by bailing among milk and water a bitter a 
fliced, till the curd feparates. If no orange can be had, 

a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a few fpoonfuls of 
vinegar, wil] have the fame effect. Two or three {poon- 
fuls of white wine may occafionally ‘be added ‘to the li- 
quor when boiling, 

If the patient he coftive, an ounce of tamarinds, with 
two ounces of {toned raifins of the fun, and a couple of 
figs, may be bojled in three Englith pints of water to a 

uart? This makes a very pleafant drink and may be 
pied at difcretion, The common pectoral ene is 
iKC> 
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likewife a very proper drink in this difeafe, A tea-cup 
full of it may be taken evcry two hours, or oftener, 
if the patient’s heat and thirft be very great *, 

The above liquids mutt all be drank a litele warm. 

They may be ufed in fmaller quantities at the beginning 
of 2 fever, but more freely. afterwards, in order to aitilt 
in_ carrying, off the difeafe by promoting the differenc 
excretions, . We have mentioned a variety. of: drinks, 
that the patient. may have it in his power to chufe thofe 
which, are ‘moft agreeable, and that, when tired of one, 
he may have recourfe to another. 
.» The patient’s, diet muft be very fpare and light. All 
forts of flefh-meats, and even chicken-broths. are to be 
avoided, He may be, allowed groat-gruel, panado, or 
light bread boiled:in water ; to which may be ‘added a 
- few grains of common falt, and. a little fugar, which will 
render it. more palatable. He may eat “roalted apples 
with a little fugar, toafted. bread with jelly. of currants, 
boiled prunes, &c, 

It will greatly.relieve the patient, efpecially. i in an hot 
feafon, to have frefh air, frequently let into his chamber. 
This, however, muft always be done in fuch a manaer 
as not to endanger his, catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with . 
bed-clothes, under the pretence of making him fweat, 
or defending him fromthe cold. This cuftom has many 
ill effects. It increafes. the heat of the bady, fatigues 
the patient, and retards, inftead of Prompungs the per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting upright in bed,.if the patient be able to bear 
it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. But 
this potture ought never to be. continued too long: and 
if rhe patient be inclined to fweat, it will be more fafe to 
Jet him lie, only raifing his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, Juice of lemon, 
or vinegar and rofe-water,~ with a litle nitre diffolved ia 
it, will greatly refreth the patient. This ought to be 
done frequently, efpecially if the weather be hot. 3 


* Sce Appendix, Pedoral Decodtion. Ce 
| | | The 
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The patient’s mouth fhould be often “wafhed with: 8 
mixture of water and honey, to which 4 little vinepar 
“may be added, or with ‘a decoétion of figs in barleys 
water, His feet and hands" ought likewife frequently to 
be bathed in lukewarm’ water ; “efpecially if the head’ be 
affected, 

‘The patient thou! 4 be eer as quiet ‘and cath as pot. 
fible. Company, noife, and’every thing that difturbs 
_ the mind, is hurtful, Even too much light, or any thing 


that affects the fenfes, ought to’ be avoided His attend 


ants fhould be as. few as “poffible, and they ought not to » 
be too-often changed. His inclinations ought “rather to 
be foothed than conrrddi@ed ; even the promife of what 
he craves will often fatisfy him as much as its reality. 
MEDICINE. In thisiand all other fevers, attend~ 
ed with a hard, full, quick -pulfe, bleeding ‘is of the 


greateft importance. “This operation ought always tobe 


performed:as foon as the fymptoms of ‘an inflammatory 
fever appear. The quantity of blood to’ be taken away, 
however, muft be in proportion to the ftrength ‘Of the 


patient and the violence of the difeafe. Ifafter the firft 


_ bleeding the fever fhould increafe, and the pulfe become 
more frequent and: hard, there will be ‘a neceffity for 
repeating it'a fecond, and perhaps a third, or evena 
fourth time, which may be done at the diltance of twelve; 

eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other, *as the 
fymptoms require. If the pulfe continue foft, and the 
patient be tolerably eafy after the firft pitipste= it ought 
not to be repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified or {weet fpirit of nitre may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of rofe-water, two 
ounces of conimen water, and half an ounce of fim- 
ple fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the . 
fever is violent; afterwards once in five or fix hours will 
be fufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reachiigeth or an inclinas 
tion to vomir, it will be right to affilt Nature’s attempts, 

1 OAK _ by 
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__ by giving him weak camomile- -tea, or lukewarm water 
to drink. 

If the body be bound, aclyfter of milk and water, with 
a little falt, and a fpoonful of fweet oil or frefh butter in 
it, ought daily to be adminiftered.  Shonld this not 
have the defired effect, a tea-fpoonful of magnefia alba, 
or cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his drink. 
He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled ‘prunes, roafted 
apples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe 
become more foft, ‘the tongue moifter;’ and the urine 
‘begins to let fall a reddith fediment, there is reafon to ex- 
pect a favourable iffue to the difeafe. But if, inftead of thefe 
fymptoms, the patient’s fpirits grow languid, his pulfe 
finks, and his breathing becomes difficult ; with a ftupor, 
“trembling of the nerves, ftartine of the tendons, &c, 
there is reafon to fear that the confequences will be fatal. 
In this cafe bliftering plafters muft.be applied to the head, 
ancles, infide’ of the legs or thighs, as there may be oc: 
‘eafion ; poultices of wheat-bread, muftard, and vinegar, 
may likewife be applied to the foles of the feet, and the 
patient muft be fupported with cordials, as {trong wine- 
whey, negus, fago gruel, with wine in it, and fuch like. 

A proper regimen is not only neceffary during the 
fever, but likewife after the patient begins to recover. 
By neglecting this, many relapfe, or fall into other dif 
eafes, and continue valetudinary for life. Though the 
body be weak after afever, yet the diet for fome time 
‘ought to be rather light than of too nourifhing a nature. 
Too much food; drink, exercife, company, &c. are care- 
fully to be avoided. ©The mind, ought likewile to be 
kept eafy, and the patient fhould not attempt to purfue 
ftudy, or any bufinefs that requires intenfe thinking. . 

‘If the digeftion be bad, or the patient be feized: at 
times with #eve Ah heats, an infufion of Peruvian bark 
in cold water will be of ufe. Ic will {trengthen the 
{tomach, and help to fubdue the remains of the fever. 

When the patient’s ftrength is pretty well recovered, 
he ought to take fome gentle laxative.. An ounce of 
tamarinds and a dram of fenna may BE boiled for a few 

minutes 
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minutes in. an Englifh pint of water, and an ounce of 
manna diffolved in the decoction ; afterwards it may be 
ftrained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. This dofe may. be repeated twice or thrice, five 
or fix days intervening. 

Thofe who follow laborious employments ought not 
to return too foon to their labour after a fever, but 
fhould keep eafy till their ftrength and fpirits are fuf- 
ficiently recruited. ; 

It requires very little argument to prove, that the body 
as well as the mind muft require. indulgence after the 
feverity of fuch a difeafe. Buti find it more difficult to 
prevent people from carrying this indulgence to excefs 
in what relates to eating and drinking. The appetite is 
ufually voracious upon recovering from moft fevers; 
_and to fay, that its cravings are not to be fatisfied, is cer- 
tainly an unpalatable doctrine. Yet felf-command. is - 
neceflary in fuch cafes, as there will be great danger, not 
only of a relapfe, but of other difagreeable confequences, | 
fuch as boils, ulcers, and fettled {wellings in particular 
limbs.. Thefe may be obviated by a light and princi- 

ally vegetable diet, not however totally excluding 
animal food of eafy digeftion. 

Though I have taken much pains to convince people of 
the propriety of getting the beft medical affiftance they 
can, upon the firft attacks of a fever, before it becomtes, 
by delay or wrong treatment, incurable, yet the num- 
ber is aftonifhing of thofe who are the victims of their 
own fatal neglect in this particular. Some, under a pre- 
tence of trufting to the efforts of nature, but in reality 
too conceited of their own ftrength, and too felf-willed 
to take advice, endeavour to keep upon their. legs, as 
they term it,and to flrugele with the difeafe as long as they 
can. Its violence is increafed by this very attempr. 
‘Lhe bed alone would in many cafes ftop a beginning 
fever, the pofture contributing to relax the {patms, and 
to leflen the ardor of the circulation, =~ a 

Others purfue a very oppofite, but no lefs reprehen- 
fible method. On the firft alarm, they have recourfe 
to the moft pernicious means of exciting fweats by 

~~ taking 
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_ taking hot and volatile fudorific medicines; fhutting out 
the air from all poffible admiffion into their chambers, 
and fmothering themfelves under enormous loads of _ 
bed-clothes. The heat and motion of the blood, already _ 
too violent, aré thus increafed; fuel is added to the 
fire; and {weating is in reality prevented ; for the higher 
the fever, the lefs copious will be the evacuations of 
every kind. Perfpiration is beft promoted by a proper 
quantity of diluting liquids, which at the fame time 
quench the patient’s thirft, and abate the pains of the’ 
breaft and difficulty of breathing. 

* I can do no more than fairly ftate the confequences 
of fuch errors. The ways followed by thofe two de- 
{criptions of people, however different, terminate in the 
fame point, and that isthe grave. Fevers make a dread- 
ful havoc among the human race; but their ravages are 
confiderably increafed by the mifcondué and perverfe- 
nefs of the unfortunate fufferers themfelves. v 


a en 
ce CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE PLEURISY. 


HE true pleurify is an inflammation of that mem- 
brane called the pleura, which lines the infide of the 
breaft. It is diftinouifhed into the moift and dry. In 
the former, the patient fpits freely; in the latter, little 
or none atall. There is likewife a fpecies of this dif- 
eafe, which is called the fpurious or bafard pleurify, in 
which the pain is more external, and chiefly affects the 
mufcles between the ribs. The pleurify prevails emong 
labouring people, efpecially fuch as work without doors, 
and are of a fanguine conftitution. It is moft frequent 
in the fpring feafon. 

CAUSES.-——The pleurify may be wc¢cafioned by 
whatever abftruéts the perfpiration ; 2s cold northerly 
winds; drinking cold liquors when ihe body is hot; 
Neeping without doors on the damp ground ; wet clothes ; 

Ba: plunging 
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plunging the body into.cold water, or expofing it to the. 
cold air, when covered with fweat, &c.. It may hkewife. 
he occafioned by drinking ftrong liquors; by the ftop=. 
page of ufual evacuations; as old. ulcers, iffues, fweating 
of the feet or hands, &c. the fudden ftriking in of any 
eruption, as the itch, the meafles, or the ‘fmall- - pox. 
Thofe who have been accuftomed to bleed at a certain 
feafon of the year, are apt, if they neglect it, to be feized 
with a plevrify.. Keeping the body too warm by means 
of fire, clothes, 8c. renders it more liable to this difeafe. 

A pleurify may likewife be occafioned by violent exer- 
cife, as running, wreftling, leaping, or by fupporting 
great weight, blows on the) breaft, &c. A bad con- 
formation ofthe body renders perfons more liable to.this 
difeafe, as a narrow cheft, a ftraitnels of the arteries of, 
the pleura, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.—This, like moft other fevers, gene. 
rally begins with chillinefs. and fhivering, which, are 
followed by heat, thirft, and reftleffnefs. Too thefe fuc- 
ceeds a violent pricking pain in one of the fides among 
the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards the back- 
bone, fometimes towards the forepart of the breaft, and 
at other times towards the fhoulder blades. The pain 
is generally moft-violent when the patient draws his 
breath. 

The pulfe in this difeafe is commonly quick and hard, 
the urine high coloured; and if blood be let, it is cover- 
ed with a ‘tough cruft, or buffy coat, The patient’s. 
fpittle 1 is at firft iia but afterwards it becomes grofier, 
and is often ftreaked with blood. 

REGIMEN.——Nature _ generally endeavouts: to 
carry off this difeafe by a critical difcharge of blood from. 
fome part of the body, by expectoration, fweat, loofe 
ftools, thick urine, or the like. We ought therefore to 
fecond her intentions by leffening the force of the circula-, 
tion, relaxing the veflels, diluting the humours, and pro- 
moting expectoration. | 

aes thefe purpctes, the diet, as in the former difeate, 
ought to be cool, lender, and diluting. ° _ The paneab 

~ mu 
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muftiavoid all food that. is .vifcidy hard) of digeftion, or 
that affords much-nourifhment; as flefh, butter; cheefe, 
eges, milk, and, alfo every thing that is of a heating na- 
tures {His drink, may be whey, or-an infufion ef pecto-. 
ral and balfamic vegetables *. | 

Barley-water, with aplittle honey. or jelly. of. currants 
mixed with it, is likewife a very proper drink tn thisrdif 
eafe. Itis made by boiling an ounce of. pear!-parley in 
three Englith pints of water to two, which.muft afterwards 
be ftrained., The decoétion of figs, raifins, and. barley, 
recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here likewife 
very proper. Thefe and other, diluting liquors are not 
to be drank in large quantities at.a time ; but the patient 
ought to keep continually fipping them, fo as to render 
his mouth and throat always moift.. All his food and 
‘drink fhould be taken alittle warm, 

The patient fhould be kept quiet, cool, and every.way 
eafy, as directed under the foregoing difeafe. His feet 
and hands ought daily to be bathed in lukewarm water; 
and he may fometimes fit up in bed for a fhort fpace, in 
order to relieve his head, © | 

MEDICINE.——AlImoft every perfon knows, when 
a fever is attended with a violent pain of the fide, 
and a jquick hard pulfe, that bleeding 1s neceffary. 
When thefe fymptoms come on, the fooner this opera- 
tion is performed. the better; and the quantity ac firft 
mult be pretty large, provided the patient be able to 

bear it. A large quantity of blood let at once, in the be- 
ginning ofa pleurify,has a much better effect thaa repeat- 
ed {mall bleedings. A man may lofe twelve or fourteen: 
ounces of blood as foon’as it is certainly known that he is 
feized with a pleurify.. For a younger perfon, or one 
of adclicate conftitution, the quantity. mult be Icis. _ 
_ If after the firft bleeding, the ftitch, with the other 
violent fymptoms, fhou'd {till continue, it will be necef- 
- fary, at the diftance of twelve or eighteen hours, to let 
eight or nine ounces more. If the fympioms do not 
then abate, and the blood thews a. flrong buffy coat, a 


* See Appendix, Pedoral Infufion. 
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third or even a fourth bleeding may be requifite. » If the 
pain of the fi dé abate, - the pulfe become fofter, or the 
"patient begin to fpit freely, bleeding ought not tobe 
repeated, “This operation is feldom neceflary after the 
third or fourth day of the fever, and ought ‘not then to be 
performed, unlefs in the moft urgent circumttances. 

The blood may be many wavs attenuated without 
~ bleeding. There are likewife many things that may be 
done to eafe the pain of the fide without this operation, 
as fomenting, bliftering, &c. Fomentations may be 
made by boiling a handful of flowers of elder, camomile, 
and common mallows, or any other foft vegetables in a 
proper quantity of water. The herbs may be either put 
into a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fide, or flannels 
may be dipped i in the decoction, afterwards wrung out, 
~ and applied to the part affected, with as much warmth as 
the patient can eafily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they 
mutt be changed, and great care taken that the patient 
do not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied. to the fide, if the above me. 
thod of fomenting be found inconvenient. Fomentations 
not only eafe the pain, but relax the veffcls, and prevent 
the ftagnation of the blood and other humours, The 
fide may likewife be frequently rubbed with a little of the 
volatile liniment*. 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this dif 
tafe. It may either be performed by applying a number 
of leeches to the part affected, or by cupping, which is 
both a more certain and expeditious method than the 
other. 

Leaves of various plants might likewife be applied to 
the patient’s fide with advantage. I have often feen 
ereat benefit from young cabbage leaves applied warm 
to the fide ina pleurify. T hefe not only relax the parts, 
but likewife draw off a little moifture, and may prevent 
the neceffity of bliftering- plafters ; which however, when 
other things fail, muft be applied. 

If the ftitch continue after repeated bleedings, foment- 
ations, 8c. a bliftering-plafter muft be applied over the — 


* See Appendix, Volatile Liniment, a 
part 
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part affected, and fuffered to remain for two days. This 
not onlv procures a difchirge from the fide, but takes off 
the fpafm, and by that means affifts in removing the 
caufe of the difeafe. To prevent a ftranoury when the 
bliftering-plafter is on, the patient may drink freely of - 
the Arabic emulfion *. , 

Jf the patient be cottive, a clyfter of thin water-gruel, 
or of barley-water, in which a handful of mallows, or 
anv other emollient vegetable, has been boiled, may be 
daily adminiftered. This will not only empty the’bowels, 
but have the effect of a warm fomentation applied to 
the inferior vifcera, which will help to make a deriva- 
tion from the breaft. | 

The expeftoration may be promoted by fharp, oily, 

_and mucilaginous medicines. For this purpofe, an ounce 
of the oxymel, or the vinegar of fquills, may be added 
to fix ounces of the pectoral decoction, and two table- 
fpoonfuls of it taken every two hours. 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the oily 
emulfion may be adminiftered 7; or, in place of it, twa 
ounces of the oil of fweet almonds, or oil of olives, and 
two ounces of the fyrup of violets, may be mixed wich 
as much fugar-candy powdered as will make an elec- 
tuary of the conliltence of honey. The patient may 
take a tea-fpoonful of this frequently, when the couzh 

is troublefome. Should oily medicines prove naufeous, 

which is fometimes the-cafe, two table-fpoonfuls of the 
folution of gum ammoniac in barley-water may be given 
three or four times a-day f. 3 

If the patient does not perfpire, but has a burning heat 
upon his fkin, and paffes very little water, fome fmall 

_dofes of purified nitre and camphire will be of ufe. Two. 
drams of the former may be rubbed with five or fix grains 
of the latter in a mortar, and the whole divided into fix 
dofes, one of which may be taken every five or fix hours, 
in a little of the patient’s ordinary drink. 
~ We fhall only mention one medicine more, which 
fome reckon aloft a fpecific in the pleurify, viz. the des 


+ * See Appendix, Arabic Emulfion. 
+ See Appendix, Oz/y Emulfon. 
t See Appendix, Solution of Gum Ammoniac. 
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: coction of the feneka rattle-fnake root*. After bleed- 


er 


ing and other evacuations have been sae adh the. pa-. 
tient may take two, three, or four table- fpoonfuls of this 
decoction, according as his ftomach will bear it, three or 
fourtimes a-day. . If ic fhould occafion vomiting, two or 
three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water may. be mixed 
with the quantity of decoction here directed; or it may 
be taken in fmaller.dofes. . As this re ecniae promotes 
prefpiration and urine, and likewife keeps the body eafy, 
it may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or anyother in- 
flammation of the breatt. 

No.one will imagine that thefe medicines are all to be 
ufed at the fame time. We have mentioned difference 
things, on purpofe that people may have it in -their 
power to chufe; and likewife, that when ene cannot be 


- obtained, they may make ufe of another.. Different me- 
'dicines are no doubt neceffary in the diferent periods of 
a diforder; and where one fails of fuccefs, or difagrees 


with the patient, it will be proper to try another. 

What is called the crifis, or height of the fever, is. 
fometimes attended with, very alarming fymptoms, as 
difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulle, convulfive me- 
tions, écc.,.. hele it apt to frighten the attendants, and 


_ induce them to do improper things, as bleeding the pa- 


tient, giving him ftrong flimulating medicines, or the 
like. But they are only the ftruggles of Nature to over- 
come the difcafe, in which fhe ought to be. affifted by 


plenty of dilutiag drink, which is then peculiarly necef- 


jary. Ifthe patient’s flrength, however, be much ex- 
haufed by the difeafe, it will be neceffary at this time to 
fapport him with frequent {mall draughts of PRS HEY 
negus, or the like, 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, 
after the patient has recovered fufficient ftrength, to give 
him fome gentle purges, as thofe .dire€ted towards “the 


end of .an acute continual fever. He ought likewife to 


ufe a light diet-of eafy digettion, and his drink fhould be 
butter- milk, whey, and other things of a cleanfing. natures 


{ 


* See Appendix, Decodion of Seneka Root. * 
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Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 


That fpecies of pleurify which is called the daffard or 
 Jpurious, generally goes off by keeping warm fora few. 
days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and obferving 

a cooling regimen. 

It is known by adry cough, a quick pulfe, anda diffi- 
culty of lying on the affe€ted fide ; which laft does not al- 
‘ways happen in the true pleurify. . Sometimes, indeed, 
this difeafe proves obftinate, and requires bleeding, with 
cupping, and fearifications of the part affected. Thele, to- 
gether with the ufe of nitrous and other cooling medi- 
cines, feldom fail to effect a cure. Bliftering is often 
ufeful in this difeafe. | 


Of the PARAPHRENITIS. 


. The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, 
1s fo nearly connected with the pleurify, and refembles it 
fo much in the manner of treatment, that it is {carcely 
neceffary to confider it as a feparate difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme _ 
pain in the part affected, which is generally augmented 

_ by coughing, fneezing, drawing in the breath, taking: 
food, going to ftool,, making water, &c. Hence the 
patient breathes quick, and draws ia his bowels to pre- 

- vent the motion of the diaphragm ; is reftlefs, anxtous, 
has a dry cough, a hiccup, and often a delirium. A con- 

_vulfive laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary grin, 1s no 
uncommon fymptom of this difeate. 

Every method mutt be taken to prevent a fuppura- 
tion, as itis impoffible to fave the patient’s life when this ~ 
happens. ‘The regimen and medicine are in all retpects 
the fame as in the pleurify, We fhall only add, that in 
this difeafe, emollient clyfters are peculiarly ufeful, as 

they relax the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


OF. A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE LUNGS. 


| A S this difeafe afeAs an organ which Is abfolutely ne- 

& ceffary to lif, it mut always be attended withdan- 
ger. Perfons who abound with thick blood, whofe fibres 
are tenfe and rigid, who feed upon grofs aliment, and 
drink ftrong vifcid liquors, \are_ mott Hable to a peri= 
pneumony. It is generally fatal to thofe who have a 
flat breafl, or narrow cheft, and to fuch as are affliéted 
with an afthma, efpecially in the decline of life. Some- > 
times the inflammation reaches to one lobe of the lungs 
only, at other times the whole of the organ 1s affected ; 
in which cafe the difeafe can hardly faii to prove fatal. 

 * When the difeafe proceeds from a. vilcid pituitous 
‘matter obftrudting the veffels of the lungs, it is called a 
fpurious or bapard peripneumony. When it arifes froma 
thin. acrid: defiuction ‘on the lungs, 1t is denominated a 
catarrhal peripneumony, Sc. 

CAUSES,.——An inflanimation of the lungs is fome- 
times a primary difeafe, and fometimes it is “the confe- 
quence of other difeafes, as a quinfey, a pleurify, ec. 
It proceeds from the fame caufes as the pleurily, viz, an 
ob{tructed per{piration from cold, wet clothes, &c. or 
from an increafed circulation of the blood by violent 
exercife, the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fj ipiritss and fuch like. 
The pleurify and peripneumony are often complicated ; 
in “which cafe the difeafe is called a pleuro-peripnen- 
mony. 

SYMPTOMS.——Mott of the fymptoms of a pleu- 
rify likewile at tend aninflammation of the lungs; only 
in the latter the pulle is mere fof, and the pain lels acute ; 
but the difficulty of breathing, and oppreffion of the breaft, 
are generally greater. 

REGIMEN.———As the t regimen and medicine are 
in all Si ae the fame in the true peripneumony as in 
{ | | the 


rs 
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‘the pleurify, we fhall not here repeat them, but refer the 


reader to the treatment of that dileafe. Tt may not, how- 
ever, be improper to add, that the aliment ought co be 
more flender and thin in this than in any other infamma- 
tory difeafe, The learned Dr.’ Arbuthnot afferts, that even 
common whey is fufficient to fupport che patient, and. 
that decoétions of barley, and infufions of fennel roots ia 
Warm water with milk, are the moft proper both for 
drink and nourifhment. He likewife recommends the 


{team of warm water taken in! by the breath, which ferves 


as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps*to atienvate 
the impacted humours. If the patient have loofe ficals, 


‘but 1s not weakened by them, they a are not to be ft: opped, 


but rather promoted by the ufe of emollient clyfters. 
It has already been obferved, that the Jpuricus or 


baftard peripneumony is oceafioned by a vifcid pituitous 


matter obftructing the veffels of che lungs. It common. 
ly attacks the old, infirm, and phicgmatic, in winter and 
wet icafons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, 


has a {mall quick pulfe, teels a fenfe of weight upoa his 


breafl, breathes with difficulty, and fometimes i pres 
of a pain and giddinefs s of his head) His urine is ulual i 
ale, and his colour very little changed. 
The dict, in this as well as in ihe true peripneumony, 
muft be very flender, as weak’ broths, fharpened with the 
juice of orange or lemon, and fuch hke. | His drink may 


be chin water-eruel fwectened with honey, or a decaction 


of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick grafs, An 
Ounce of each of thele may be boiled in thiee I Engelith 
pints of water to a quart, and ff: arpened with a little cur- 


Fant-jelly, or the like. 


Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the be- 
ginning ot ‘this difeate ; bur iftne paticat’s {pittle be pretty 


“ Pthick® 6 or well concocted, neither of them are neceflary. 
‘Tt will be {ufficient to affift the expectoration by jome of 
“the: fharp medicines recommended for that purpole in 


the-pleurify, as the folution of gum-ammoniac with oxy 


“mel of {quilis, ec. iftering=plaiters have penerally a 
eo effect, and ought to be applied prevty early. 
M3 Paths If 
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Ifthe patient do not fpit, he muft be bled, according 
as his ‘f{trength will. permit, and-have a gentle purge ad- 
aminiftered. Afterwards bis body may be kept open by 
clyfters, and the expectoration promoted, by taking 
every. four hours two table-fpoonfuls of the folution men- 
tioned above. 

When an inflammation of the breaft does not yield to 
~ bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations, it commonly 
ends in a fuppuration, which is more or lefs dingerous, ac- 
cording to the part where it is fituated. When this hap- 
pens in the pleura, it fometimes. breaks outwardly, and 
the matter is difcharged by the wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the fubftance 
or body of the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by 
expectoration ; but if the matter floats in the cavity of 
the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, it can only 
be difcharged by an incifion made betwixt the ribs, 

Ifthe patient’s {trength do not return after the in- 
flammation is to all appearance removed; if his pulfe 
continue quick though foft, his breathing difficult and 
opprefied ; ; 1f he have cold fhiverings at times, his cheeks 
fluthed, his lips dry; and if he complain of thirft, and 
want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuration, 
and that a phthifisor confumption of the lungs will ene 
fue. We fhall therefore next proceed to confider the 
proper treatment of that difeale, | 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF CONSUMPTIONS, 


A CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of. the 
whole body, from anmulcer, tubercles, or concretion’ 
of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, ar 
cachexy. 
Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time confumptions 
made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in 


and about London. There is reafon to believe they 
3 : have. 
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have rather increafed fince; and we know from expe- 
“Hence, that they are not lefs fatal in fume other towns of 
England than in London. 

Youn perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, 
of aflender make, long neck, high fhoulders, and flat 
breafts, are moft hable to this dit feale, 

» Confumptions: prevail more in England Rate ‘In any 
other: part of the world, owing’ perhaps to the great ufe 
of animal.food and malt liquors, the general application 
to fedentary employments, and the great quantity of pit. 
coal which is there burnt; to which we may add, the 
perpetual-changes in «the atmofphere, or variablene(s of 
the weather. °° 

‘CAUSES. spa has» already been obferved, that an 
inflammation of the breaft often ends in an impotthume : 


“confeqtently whatever difpofes people to this difeafe, 


mutt likewife be confidered as a caufe of confumption. 

- Other difeafes, by vitiating the habit, may likewife o¢- 
cafion confumptions; as the fcurvy, the fcrophula, or 
king's evil, the venereal :dileafe, the afthma, {mall-pox, 
rieanes; &c. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we fhall endeavour 
the more particularly to point out its caufes, in order 
that people may be enabled to avoidit. Thefe are: 
Confined or unwholefome air ; when this fluid 
is impregnated with the fumes of metals or minerals, it 
proves ‘extremely hurtful to the Jungs, and often cor- 
rodes the tender vefiels of that neceflary organ. 

Violent paffions, exertions, or affections of the. 


mind; as grief, difappointment, anxicty, or clofe appli- 


cation to the ftudy of abftrufe arts or {ciences. 
Great evacuations ; as fweating, diarrhoeas, .dia- 


betes, exceflive venery, the. fluor albus, an over-dif> 


t 


charge of the menftrual flux, giving fuck too long, es. 


/ =e The fudden ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations 
as the bleeding piles, fweating of the feet, bleeding By 
the nofe, the mealies, iffues, ulcers, or eruptions of any’ 
kind. 

-—— Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately 


faw the fymptoms of a phthifis occafioned by a {mall 


‘bone flicking in the bronche. It was afterwards vomited 
. | “M4 : , along 
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along with a confiderable quantity of purulent matter, 
and the patient, by a proper regimen, and the ufe of the 
Peruvian bark, recovered, 

Making a fudden tranfition from a hot to a very 
cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly: 
_deffens the perfpiration. st | 

_———Frequent and exceffive debaucheries. Late 
-watching, and drinking ftrong liquors, which generally 
70 together, can hardly fail to deftroy the lungs.’ Hence. 

the bon companion generally falls a facrifice to. this 
difcate. 


Infetion. Confumptions are likewife caught by 
fleeping with the difeafed ; for which reafon this fhould 
be carefully avoided. It cannot be of great benefit to 
thé fick, and muft hurt thofe in health. wart 

Occupations ‘in life. Thofe artificers who ‘fit 
much, and are conftantly leaning forward, or preffing 
upon the {tomach and breaft, as cutlers, taylors, fhoe- 
makers, feamftrefies, &c. often die of . confumptions. 
They likewife’ prove fatal to. fingers, and all who have 
occafion to make frequent and: violent exertions of the 


lungs. 


Cold. More confumptive patients date the be- 
ee ting of their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, night 
air, wet clothes, or catching cold after: the body had been 

, rained than from all other caufes. | 

Sharp, faline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and 
inflame the blood, are likewife. requettel y the caufe of 
confumptions, 

We fhall only add, that’ this sag is often. owing to 
an hereditary taint, ora fcrophulous habit; in which whe 
if 1S eenerally incurable: 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe. cenerally. begins 
with a dry cough, which often continues for, fome months, 
If a difpofition to vomit after eating be \excited by 1 it, 
there is ftill greater reafon to: fear an | approaching con- 
fumption. ‘The patient-complains of a more than ufual- 
degree of heat, a pain and oppreffion of the breaft, efpe 
cially after motion; his fpittle is of a: faitith tafte, and 
fometimes mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad; his 
appetite is bad, and his thirft great. There is generaliy 
| ip a quick, 


oe) 
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a quick, foft, {mall pulle ; though fometimes the pulfe is 
pretty full, and rather hard. Thefe are the common 
fymptoms of a beginning confumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to fpit a greenith, white, 
or bloody matter, His body i is extenuated by the hec- 
tic fever and colliquative fweats, which mutually fucceed 
one another, wz. Ayes one towards night, and the other 
inthe morning. A loofenefs, andan exceffive difcharge 
of urine, are often troublefome fymptoms at this time, 
and greatly weaken the patient.) There is a burning 
heat in the palms of the hands, and the face generally 
flufhes after pra the fingers become remarkably 
imall, the nails are bent inwards, and the hairs fall off. 

At laft the {welling of the et and legs, the total lofs 
of ftrength, the finking of the eyes, the dificulty of {wal- 
lowing, ‘and the coldnefs of the extremities, fhew the im 
mediate approach of death, which, however, the patient 
feldom believes to be fo near. | Such is the ufual pros 
crefs of this fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, 
commonly fers all medicine at cefiance. 

~REGIMEN.—On the firft appearance of a confump- 
tion, if the patient live ina large town, or any place 
where theair is confined, he ought immediately to quit 
it, and to make choice: ‘ofa: fituation in the country, 
where the air is pure and free. Here he muit not re- 
main inactive, but take every day as much exercile as ae 
can bear. 

The bett method of taking exercife is to ride on horfe- 
back, as this gives the body a great deal of motion with- 
out much fatigue, Such as cannot bear this kind of 
exercife, mutt make ule of a carriage, A long journey, as 
it amufes the mind by a continual change of objects, is 
greatly preferable to riding the fame ground over and 
over. Care, however, ft be taken to avoid catching 
cold from wet clothes, ‘damp beds, or the like. The pa- 
tient ought always to finifh his ride in the morning, or 
at leatt before dinner ; ORIEL WII it will oftener do harm 
than g good, 

{t is pity thofe who ion the fick feldom recommend 
riding in this difeafe, till the patientis either unable to 
bear ha or the malady has become incurable, Patients 
Pisa, 5 : are 
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are likewife apt to trifle with every thing that is in their own 
power. They cannot fee how one of the common ac- 
tions of life fhould prove a remedy in an obftinate dif- 
eafe, and therefore they reject it, while they greedily 
hunt after relief from medicine, merely becaufe they do 
not underftand it. 

- Thefe who have ftrength and courage to indeiale a 
-pretty long voyage, may rexpect great advantage from its 
‘Fhis to my knowledge has frequently cured a confumps 

tion after the patient was, to all appearance, far advanced 
in.that difeafe, and where medicine had proved ineffec- 
tual, Hence it is reafonable to conclude, that 1f a voy- 
‘age. were undertaken in due time, it would feldom fail to 
perform a cure *, 

“Such as try ‘this method of cure ought to carry as 
‘much frefh provifions along with them as_ will ferve for 
the whole time they areat fea. As milk is not eafily ob- 
tained in this fituation, they ought to live upon fruits, 
and the broth of chickens, or other young animals which 
can be keptalive on board. It is fcarcely neceflary to add, 
that fuch voyages fhall be undertaken, if poffible, in the 
mildeit feaion, and that they ought to be peters as a 
warmer climate +. i 
.. Thofe who have-not courage for a long voyage may 
travel into.a more. fouthern climate, as adie fouth .of 
France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find, the: air 
of thefe countries agree with them, they fhould continue 
there at leaft till their health be confirmeds. se | 

Next to proper air and exercile, we would ate 
a due attention to diet. The patient fhould eat nothing 
that 1s either heating or hard oF digathives and his drink 


* Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits has 
would arife from failing. ‘The one is, that phyficians feldom order 
it till the difeafe is too far advanced 3 and the other is, that they 
feldom order a voyage ‘of a fufficient length.’ A patient may re- 
ceive no benefit by crofling the channel, who, fhould he crois the 
Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we hawe reafon to 
believe, that a voyage of this kind, if taken in due rime, would 
feldom fail to cure a confumption. 

+ Though I do not remember to have ae one joMtarles of’a 
wenuine confumption of the lungs cured by medicine, yet I have 
known a Welt- India voyage work Mee in that dreadful 
culeses 
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moult be of a foft and cooling nature. All the diet ought to 
be calculated to leffen the acrimony of the humours, and to 
nourifh and fuoport the patient. For this purpofe he 
mutt keep chiefly to the ufe of vegetables and milk, 

Milk alone is of more value in this difeate than the whole 

mnateria medica. 

Affes milk 1s commonly reckoned preferable to any 
other ; but it cannot always be obtained; befides, ic is 
generally taken in a very fmall q: antity ; ; whereas, to 
produce any effects, it ouzht to make a confiderable 
part of the patient’s diet. “Te is hardly to be expected, 
that a gill or two of affes* milk, drank in the fpace of 
-twenty-four hours, fhould be able to produce any confi- 
_derable change in the humours of an adult; and when 
people do not perceive its effects foon, they lofe hope, 

- and fo leave it offs. Hence it happens, that this medi- 
cine, however valuable, very feldom performs a cure. 
The reafon is obvious ; it is commonly ufed too late, is 
taken in too {mall quantities, and is not duly per. 
Gifted in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from affes’ 
milk in obftinate coughs, which threatened a confump-. 
tion of the lungs; and do verily believe, if ufed at this 
period, that it would feldom fail; but if it be delayed till 
an ulcer is formed, which is generally the cafe, how can 
gt be expected to fucceed 3 ? 

-Affes’ milk ought to be drank, if poffible, tn its natural 
tak and, by a grown perfon, in the quantity of half 
an Englifh pint ata time, Initead of taking this: quan 
tity night and morning only, the patient ought to take it 
four times, ,or at leaft thrice, a-day, and to eat a litcle 
light bread along with it, fo as to make it a kind of 
meal, 

If the milk fhould happen to purge, it may be mixed 
with old conferve of rofes. When that cannot be ob- 
tained, the powder of crabs’ claws may be ufed in its 
ftead. Affes’ milk is ufually orderedto be drank warm. 
in bed; but as it generally throws the patient in a {weat 
when taken jin this way, ic would. perhaps be better to 
Cn it after he riles, 

"Saate 
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Some extraordinary cures in confumptive cafes have. 
been pérformed by women’s milk: Could this be ob- 
tained. in fufficient quantity, we would recommend it in 
preference to any other. It is better if the patient can 
fuck it from the breaft, than to drink it afterwards. I 
knew a man who was reduced to fuch a degree of weak- 
nefs in a confumption, as not to be able to turn himfelf 
in bed. His wife was at that time giving fuck, and the 
child happening to die, he fucked her ireutte: not with a 
view to reap any advantage from the milk, but to make 
her eafy. Finding himfelf, however, greatly benefited by 
If, he continued to fuck her till he became perfectly well, 
shel is at prelent a {trong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter- milk to any other, and it is indeed 
a very valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to bear 
at. It does not agree with every perfon at firft; and ‘is 
therefore often laid afide without a fufficient tria), It 
fhould at firft be taken f{paringly, and the quantity gra- 
dually increafed, unul it comes to be almoft the fole food, 
TI never knew it ‘fucceed, unlefs where the patient almoft 
lived upon tt. 

Cows’ milk is moft readily obtained of any, and though 
it be not fo ceafily digefted as that of afles or mares, it 
may be rendered lighter, by adding to it an equal quan- 
tity of barley-water, or allowing it to ftand for fome 
hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If at 
fhould, notwithflanding, prove heavy on the {ftomach, 
a fii quantity of brandy or rum, with a little faaar; 
may be added, which will render it both more light 

and nourifhing. 
[tis not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome 
time difagree with a ftomach that has not been ac- 
cuftomed to digeft any thing but flefh and ftrong liquors, 
which is the cale with many Pof thofe who fall into con- 
fumptions. We do not, however, advife thofe who have 
been accuftemed to animal food and ftrong liquors, to 
Jeave them off all at once. This might be dangerous. 
It will be neceflary for fuch to eat a little once a day of 
“the ficth of fome young animal, or rather to ufe the 
broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch like. They 


ought likewife to drink a little wine made into negus, or 
diluted 
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diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 
make it gradually weaker till’ they can leave it off 
altogether. 

Thefe mutt be ufed only as a preparatives to a diet 
confifting chiefly of miik and vegetables, which the 
fooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and ney boiled with adittle. 
fugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits, roalted, baked, 
or boiled, are likewife proper, as goofe or currant-ber 
tarts, apples roafted, or boiled in milk, &c. The jellies, 
conferves, and preferves, &c. of ripe fubacid-fruits, oughe 
to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of currants, conferve 
of rofes, preferved plums, cherries, &c. 

Wholefome air, proper exercife, and a diet confitting 
_ chiefly of thefe and other vegerables, with milk, is the 
only courfe that can be depended on in a beginning con- 
fumption, Ifthe patient has {trength and fufficient wefos 
lution to perfilt in this courfe, he “will feldom be difap- 
pointed ofa cure. 

In.a populous town in England *, where confumptions 
are very common, I have frequently fcen confumptive 
patients, who had been fent to the:country with orders to 
ride and live Bon milk and vegetables, return in a few 
‘months quite plump, and free from any complaint. This 
indeed was not always the cafe, efpecially when the dif- 
eafe was hereditary, or far advanced; burt it was the oniy 
method in which fuccefs was to be expected: where it 
failed, I never knew medicine fucceed. 

It the patient's ftrength and {pirits flag, he mitt be fup- 
ported by {trong broths, jellies, and fuch like. Some 
recommend fheil-fithh in this diforder, and with fome | 
reafon, as they are nourifhing and reftorativeyt. All the 
food and drink ought, however, to be taken in {mail 
quantities, left an overcharge of frefh chyle fhould op- 
prefs the lungs, and too much accelerate the circuiation 
of the moot 


* Sheffield. 
+ I have often known perfons of a confumptive habit, where 
the fymptoms were not violent, reap great benefit from the ufe of 
oyfters. They generally ate theny raw, and drank the juice along 
with them. 


Bh ich, The 
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The patient’s mind ought to be kept as eafy and cheers 
fol as pofible, Confumptions are often occafioned,: 
and: always aggravated, by a melancholy caft of mind ; 

for which reafon mufic, cheerful company, and every 
thing that infpires mirth, are highly beneficial. The 
patient oughr feldom to be left alone, as brooding over 
his calamities is fure to render him worfe. 

MEDICINE.—Though the cure of /this difeafe de- 
pends chiefly upon regimen and the patient’s own 

ieee Gauls yet we fhall mention a few things which 
may be of fetvice in relieving fome of the more violent 
fymptoms, 

In the firft flake of a confumption, the cough may 
fometimes be appeafed by bleeding; and the expectora- | 
‘tion may be promoted by the following medicines : 
Take freth quills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered carda- 
mum feeds, of aren a quarter of an ounce; beat them 
together 1 in a mortar, and if the mafs prove too hard for 
pills, a little of any kind of fyrup may be added to it. 
This may be formed into pills of a moderate fize, and 
four or five of them taken twice or thrice a-day, accord- 
Ing as the patient’s ftomach will bear them. 

The lac aminontacuns, or milk of gum- ammoniac, as 
it is called, is hkewife a proper medicine in this ftage 
of the difeafe. It may be ufed as directed in the 
‘pleurify. 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon-juice, fine 
honey, and fyrup of poppies, may likewife be ufed. 
-Four ounces of each of thefe may be fimmered toge- 
ther in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table-. 
fpoonful of ic taken at any time when the cough 1s — 
troublefome. 

Itis common in this ftage of the difeafe to load the 
paticnt’s ftomach with oily and balfamic medicines. 
‘Thefe, inftead of removing the caufe of the difeafe, tend 
rather to increafe it by heating the blood, while they pall 
the appetite, relax the folids, and prove every way hurt- 
ful to the paticnt. Whatever is ufed for removing the 
cough, befides riding and other proper regimen, ought 
to be mecicines of a vfharp : and cleanfing nature ; as Oxy- 


mel, fyrup of lemon, 8c. 
Lo Acids 
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_ Acids feem to have peculiarly good effeéts in this dif- 


eafe ; they both tend to quench the patient’s thirft and to 


cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as apples, oranges, 
lemons, écc, appear to be the moft proper. I have known 
patients fuck the juice of feveral lemons.every day with 
manifeft advantage, and would for this reafon recom- 
mend avid vegetables to be taken in as great quantity as 
the ftomach will bear them. | 

For the patient’s drink, we would recommend infu- 
fions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lefler cen- 
taury, camomile flowers, or, water-trefoil.. Thefe in- 
fufions may be drank at pleafure. They ftrengthen the 
ftomach, promote digeftion, and at the fame time anfwer 
all the purpofes of dilution, and quench thirft much better 
‘than things that are lufcious or fweet. But if the patient 


“dpit blood, he ought to ufe, for his ordinary drink, in- 


fufions or decoétions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
&c.'* 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and feeds, 
of a healing and agglutinating nature, from which de- 
coctions or infufious may be prepared with the fame in- 
tention; as the orches, the quince-feed, coltsfoot, lin- 
feed, farfaparilla, &c. It is not neceflary to mention the 
different ways in which thefe may be prepared. Simple 
infufion or boiling is all that is neceflary, and the dofe 
may be at difcretion. 

_ The conferve of rofes is. here peculiarly proper. It 
may either be put into the decoétion above prefcribed, or 
eaten by itfelf. No benefit is to be expected: from 


trifling dofes of this medicine. I never knew it of any 


fervice, unleis where three or four ounces at leaft. were 
—ufed daily for a confiderable time. In this way I have 
feen it produce very happy effects, and would recom- 
mend it wherever there is a difcharge of blood from the 
lungs. 

When the {pitting up of grofs matter, appration of 
the breaft, and the heétic fymptoms, fhew that an impott- 
hume is formed in the lungs, we would recommend the 
Peruvian bark, that being the only drug which has aay 


© See Appendix, Valuerary Decociion. 
Fey chance 
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chance t to countera& the general tendency which the 

humours then have to putrefadtion. 

-- An’ounce of the bark i1 powder may be divided into 
eighteen or twenty dofes. of which one may be taken 

every three hours through the day, in a little fyrup, or a 

cup of horehound tea. : 

If the bark fhould hanpen to purgé, it may be made 

“into an electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus: Take 
old conferve of rofes, a quarter of a pound ; Peruvian 
bark, a quarter of an ounce; fyrup of orange or lemon, 
as much as will make it of the’ condtence lor honev, 
This quantity will ferve the patient four or five RRA 
and may be repeated as there is occafion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in fubftance, may ERE. 
it in cold water. This feems to be the beft menftruum 
for extracting the virtues of that drug, Half an ounce 
of bark in powder may be infufed for twenty-four hours 
in half an Englith pint of water. Afterwards, Jet it be 

_ palled through a fine ftrainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful 

of ittaken three or four times a- day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any fymptoms of an inflammation of the breaft; but 
when it is certainly known that matter is collecting here: 
fris one of the beft medicines which can be ufed. Few 
patients, indeed, have refolution enough to give the bark. 

a fair trial at chis period of the difeafe, otherwife we have 
reafon to believe that fome benefit might: be se 
from it. 

When it is evident that there is an impofthume in the 
breaft, and the matter can neither be {pit up nor carried 

Off by abforption, the patient muft endeavour to make it 
break inwardly, by drawing in the fteams of warm water 
or vinegar with his breath, coughing, laughing, or bawl- 
ing aloud) &c, When it happens to burft within the 

: lungs, the matter may be difcharged by the mouth. 
Hehetines: indeed, the burfting of the vomica occafions 
immediate death, by fuffocating the patient. When the 
quentity of matter is great, and the patient’s ftrength 
exhaufted, this is commonly the cafe, At any rate, the 
patient is ready to fall into a fwoon, and fhould have vola- 
tile falts or fpirits held to his nofe. A 
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If the matter difcharged be thick, and the cough and 
breathing become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a 
cure. The diet at this time ought to be light, but re- 
- ftorative, as chicken-broths, fago-gruel, rice-milk, &c. 
the drink, butter-milk or whey, fweetened with honey.. 
This is likewife a proper time for ufing the Peruvian 
bark, which may be taken as directed above. | 

If the vomica or impofthume fhould difcharge itfelf 
into the cavity of the breaft, between the pleura and the 
lungs, there is no way of getting the matter out, but by 
an incifion, as has already been obferved. As this .opera- 
tion muft always be performed by a furgeon, it is not 
neceflary here to defcribe it. We fhall only add, that it 
is not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that 


it is the only chance the patient in this cafe has for his 
‘life. 


-A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a wafting or 
decay of the whole body, without any confiderable de- 
eree of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. It 
is attended with indigeftion, weaknefs, want of ap- 
petite, &c. 

Thofe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in 
fpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholefome air, 
are mott liable to this difeafe. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a ner- 
vous confumption, a light and nourifhing diet, plenty of 
exercife in a free open air, and the ufe of fuch bitters 
as brace and ftrengthen the ftomach; as the Peru- 
vian bark, gentian-root, camomile, horehound, &c. 
. Thefe may be infufed in water or wine, and a glafs of it 
drank frequently. 

It will greatly affift the digeftion, and promote the 


_ eure of this difeafe, to take twice a-day, twenty or thirty 


drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glafs of wine or water. 
The chalybeate wine is likewife an excellent medicine 
in this cafe. It ftrengthens the folids, and power 
fully affifts Nature in the preparation of good blood *. 
Agreeable amufements, cheerful company, and. riding 


* See Appendix, Chalybeate wine. | 
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about, are however preferable to all medicines in this 
difeafe. For which reafon, when the patient can afford 
it, we would recommend a long journey of pleafure, as 
the moft likely means to reftore his health. 

What is called a Jymptomatic confumption, cannot be 
cured without firft removing the difeafe by which it is 
occafioned. Thus, when a confumption proceeds from 
the fcrophula, or king’s evil, from the fcurvy, the afthma, 
the venereal difeafe, 8cc. a due attention muft be paid to 
the malady from whence it arifes, and the regimen and 
medicine directed accordingly, s 

When excefive evacuations of any kind ‘doseGen a 
confumption, they muft not only be reftrained, but the pa- - 
 tient’s ftrength muft be reftored by gentle exercife, 
~ nourifhing diet, and generous cordials, Young and de- 
licate mothers often fall into confumptions, by giving. 
fuck too long. As foon as they perceive their ftrength — 
and appetite “begin to fail, they ought immediately to 
wean the child, or provide another nurfe, otherwife ney 
cannot expect.a cure. 

Before we quit this fubject, we sntild earneftly recoMe 
mend it to all, as they with to avoid confumptions, to 
' take as Gait exercife without doors as they can, to 
avoid unwholefome air, and to. ftudy fobriety. Con- 
{umptions owe their prefent increafe not a little to the 
fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fuppers, and fpending 
every evening over a bowl of punch or other {trong 
liquors. Thefe liquors, when too freely ufed, not only 
hurt the digeftion, and fpoil the appetite, but heat and 
inflame the blood, and fet the whole confticution on : 
fire. 

At the beginning af this chapter I thietind an obferva- 
tion of Dr. AxsuTHNoT’ s, that, in his time, confump-_ 
tions made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mor- 
tality in and about London. I alfo exprefled my fear 
that the proportion was now greater, though I had not | 
made the calculation, My reafon for thinking fo is, that 
the education of young people becomes every day more 
effeminate, and chat an effeminate education produces a 
delicacy of habit, which paves the way to confumption. 
‘Asal the other caules ofa decline operated with as pie 

orce 
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_ force about fifty years ago as they do now, the increafe 
in the number of viétims can only be afcribed to the 
enervating change which has taken place in the phyfical 
treatment of children. The feeds of difeafe are fown, 
as it were, in the cradle, and the fountain of life is poi- 
foned in its fource. | 

In. tracing the various caufes of confumptions, I enter« 
ed into minuter details, to put*people more upon their 
euard, as the difeafe, when deeply feated, feldom admits 
of a cure. Not but there are plenty of perfons in London, 
who confidently undertake to perform cures in the moft 
hopelefs ftages of the complaint, though phyficians have 
not been fo happy as to find out the art,. Perhaps, the 
“only art which the others have difcovered, or which they 
have ever ftudied, is the art of impudence and decep- 
tion. 

An ignorant man advertifes a fyrup for the cure of 
confumptions. \ The people {wallow it; and the man 
. gets a fortune, though he never cured a confumption in 

his life. Indeed, there is no occafion for the quack to ~ 
cure any difeafe. The patient imagines he feels relief, 
and that anfwers the quack’s purpofe as much as if he 
really did. Even if he feels no relief, he will fay that he 
does. No man will fuffer his underftanding to be im- 
peached for having applied to a quack, when he can 
fo eafily get rid of the laugh by pretending to have ex- 
_ perienced great benefit from the medicine. 

But to return to my former argument; as confump- 
tions feldom admit of a cure, the utmoft care fhould be 
exerted to avoid them. The beft general caution I can 
give, is to guard againft catching cold, the fruitful mo- 
ther of confumptions, and of many other diforders. How 
this is to be done, will be more fully explained when I 
come to treat of colds and coughs, the bane of this 
ifland, and the fource of numberlefs difeafes, efpecially 
among the young, gay, and thoughtlefs part of the com- 
munity, who have no fear of any ill until ic overtakes 
them, when it is generally too late to prevent the fatal 
confequences. ae 
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OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVEk. 


ERVOUS fevers have increafed creatly of late 
: years in this ifland, owing doubtlefs to our different 
manner of living, and the increafe of fedentary employ- 
ments ; as they. commonly attack perfons of a weak re- 
-Jaxed habit, who neglect exercife, éat little folid food, 
ftudy hard, or indulge in fpirituous liquors, 

CAUSES. Nervous fevers may be occafioned by 
whatever deprefies the {pirits, or impoverifles the blood ; _ 
as grief, fear, anxiety, want of fleep, intenfe thought, vi 
living on poor watery diet, as unripe fruits, cucumbers, 
‘melons, mufhrooms, &c, They may likewife be occafion- 
ed by damp, confined, or unwholefome air. Hence they 
are very common in rainy feafons, and prove moft fatal 
to thofe who live in dirty low houfes, crowded ftreets, 
hofpitals, jails, or fuch like places. 

Perfons whofe conflitutions have been broken by ex 
ceffive venery, frequent falivations, too free an ufe of , 
| purgative medicines, or any other excellive evacuations, 
. are moft liable to this difeafe. 

Keeping on we: clothes, lying on the damp ground, 
exceffive fatigue, and whatever obftruéts the perfpira- 
tion or caufes a {pafmodic ftricture of the folids, may — 
likewife occafion nervous fevers. We fhall only add, 
frequent and gréat irregularities in diet. Too great ab- 
_ f{tinence, as wri as ee cela is hurtful. Nothing “tends fo 
much to preferve the body in a found ftate, as a regular « 
diet; nor can any thing contribute more to occafion fe~ 
vers of the worit kind, than its oppofite. 

~SYMPTOMS.—Low fpirits, want of appetite, weak- 
nefs, wearinefs after motion, watchfulnefs, deep fighing, 
and deje&tion of mind, are generally the forerunners of 
this difeafe, Thefe are fucceeded by a quick low pulfe,a 
dry tongue without any confiderable thirft, chillnefs and — 
_ flufhing in turns, &c. 

After fome time, the patient complains of a ciddinefs 
and pain of the head, has a naufea, with reachings and 
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vomiting ; the pulfe is quick, and fometimes. inter- 
mitting ; the urine pale, refembling dead fmall-beer, 
and the breathing is difficult, with oppreffion of the 
__breatt, and flight alienations of mind. 

If, towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue 
becomes more moift, with: a plentiful fpitting, a gentle 
purging, ora moifture upon the fkin; or if a fuppuration, 
happen in one or both ears, or large puftules break out 
about the lips and nofe, there is reafon to hope for a 
favourable crifis, | ! 

But, if there be an exceffive loofenefs or wafting fweats, 
with frequent faintingsfits ; if the tongue, when put out, 
trembles exceffively, and the extremities feel cold, with 
a fluttering or flow creeping pulfe ; if there be a ftarting 
of the tendons, an almoft total lofs of fight and hearing, 
- and an involuntary difcharge by {tool and urine, there is 
great reafonto fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN. ——Ic is very neceffary in this difeafe to 

keep the patient cool and quiet,. The leaft motion 
would fatigue him, and will be apt to occafion wearinefs, 
and even faintings. His mind ought not only to be 
kept eafy, but foothed and comforted with the hopes of 
a {peedy recovery. Nothing is more ‘hurtful in low 
fevers of this kind, than prefenting to the parient’s ima- 
gination gloomy or frightful ideas. Thefe of themfelves 
often occafion nervous fevers, and ic is not to be doubt- 
ed but they will likewife aggravate them. . 

The: patient muft not be kept too low, His ftrength 

and fpirits ought to be fupported by nourtthing diet and 
generous cordials, For this purpofe his gruel, panado, 
or whatever food he takes, mult be mixed with wine 
according as the fymptoms may require. Pretty {trong 
wine-whey, or fmall negus {harpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. 
Muttard-whey is likewife a very proper drink in this 
fever, and may be rendered an excellent cordial medicine 
_by the addition of a proper quantity of white-wine *. 

Wine in this difeafe, if it could be obtained genuine, 

is almoft the only medicine that would be neccilury. 


_ © See Appendix, Mufard-whey. 
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Good wine poffeffes all the virtues of thecordial medicines, 
while it is free from many of their bad qualities. I fay 
good wine ; for however common this article o fluxury 
1s now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, efpe- 
cially by the poor, who are obliged to purchate it in 
{mall quantities. 

I have often feen patients in low nervous fevers where 
the pulfe could hardly be felt, with a conftant delirium, 
coldnefs of the extremities, and almoft every other mor- 
tal fymptom, recover by ufing, 1 in whey, gruel, and negus, 
a bottle or two of ftrong wine every day. Good old 
found claret is the bett, and may be made into negus; “a8 
given by irfelf, as circumftances require. 

_ In a word, the great aim in this difeafe is to fuippbrt 
~ the  patient’s ‘ftrength, by giving him frequently fmall 
quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm and 
cordial nature. He is not, however, to be overheated 
either with liquor or clothes; and his food ought to be 
light, and given in fmall quantities. ° 

MEDICINE. Where a naufea, load, and fick~ 

nefs at {tomach, prevail at the beginning of the fever, it 
will be neceffary to give the patient’a gentle’ vomit, 
Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha 1 in fine powder, 
or a few fpoonfuls “of the vomiting julep *, will gene- 
“rally anfwer this purpofe very well. This may be repeat- 
—ed any time before the third or fourth day, if the above 
fymptoms continue. Vomits not only clean the ftomach, 
but by the general fhock which they give, promote the | 
perfpiration, and have many other excellent effectsin.— 
flow fevers, where there are no figns of inflammation, 
and nature wants roufing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean the 
bowels by afmall dofe of Turkey rhubarb, or an infufion 
of fenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate. the fymp- 
toms, fo as to prevent them from going to either ex- 
treme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, where 
the force of the circulation is too great, or the blood 
denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva= 
culations are ge gern But in nervous fevers, where 


¥ See Appendix, Vomiting Julep ‘ 
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_ Nature flags, where the blood is vapid and poor, and the, 
- folids relaxed, the lancet muft be fpared, and wine, with 
other cordials, plentifully adminiftered. 

 Itis the'more neceffary to caution people againft bleed- 
ing in this difeafe, as there is generally at the beginning an 
univerfal ftriture upon the veffels, and fometimes an 
oppreffion and difficulty of breathing, which fuggelt the 
idea of a plethora, or too great a quantity of blood. -I 
_ have known even fome of the faculty deceived by their 
own feelings 1 in this refpeét, fo far as to infilt upon being 
_ bled, when it was evident from the confequences shat the 
Operation was improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, 
yet bliftering is highly neceffary. Bliftering-plafters may 
be applied at*all times of the fever with great advantage, ~ 
Ifthe patient is delirious he ought to be bliftered on the 
neck or head, and it will be the fafeft courfe, when che — 
infenfibility continues, as foon as the difcharge occafioned 
by one bliftering-plafter abates, to apply another to fome 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a con- 
tinual fucceffion of them till he be out of danger. 

I have been more fenfible of the advantage of blifter- 
ing in this, than in any other difeafe. Bliftering-plafters 
not only ftimulate the folids to action, but likewife occa- 
- fion a continual difcharge, which may in fome meafure 
— fupply the want of critical evacuations, which feldom 
happen in this kind of fever. They are ‘moft proper, 
however, either towards the beginning, or after fome de- 
gree of ftupor has come on, in which laft cafe it will al- 
ways be proper to blifter the head. 

If the patient be coftive through the courfe of the diG 
—eafe, it will be neceflary to procure a {tool, by giving 
him every other day aclyfter of milk and water, with a 
Tittle fugar, to which may be added a {poonful.of common 
~ falr, if the above does not operate. 

Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be checked 
by {mall quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the pa- 
tient for his ordinary drink the white decoction™. 

A miliary eruption fometimes breaks out about the 
~-minth or tenth day. As eruptions are often critical, great 


“ See Appendix, White Decodtion. 
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‘care fhould be taken not to retard Nature’s operation in 
this particular.. The eruption ought ‘neither to be 


_checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, nor pufhed 


out by a hot regimen; but the patient fhould be fup- 
ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, fmall negus, 
fago-gruel with a little wine in it, and fuch like. He 
ought not to be kept too warm, yet a kindly breathing 
~ f{weat fhould by no means be checked. . 

Though bliftering and the ufe of cordial liquors are 
the chief things to be depended on in this kind of fever ; 
yet, for thofe who may choofe to ufe them, we fhall men- 
tion One or two of the forms of medicine which are com- 
monly prefcribed in it *. 

In defperate cafes, where the hiccup and ftarting of 
the tendons have already come on, we have fometimes 
feen extraordinary effects‘ from large dofes of mufk 
frequently repeated. Mufk is doubtlefs an antifpaf- 
modic, and may be given to the quantity of a fcruple 
three or four times a day, or oftener if neceffary. Some- 
times it may be proper to add to the mufk a few grains of 


‘camphire, and falt of hartfhorn, as thefe tend to promote. 


perfpiration and the difcharge of urine. Thus, fifteen 


grains of mufk, with three grains of camphire, and fix. 


grains of falt of hartfhorn, may be made into a bolus with 
a little fyrup, and given as above. 

If the fever fhould happen to intermit, which it fre. 
quently does towards the decline, or if the patient’s 
itrength fhould be wafted with colliquative fweats, &c. 
it will be neceflary to give him the Peruvian bark. 
Half a drachm, or a whole drachm if the ftomach will 
-bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or 

five times a-day in a glafs of red port or claret. Should 


* When the patient is low, ten orains of Virginian {nake-root, 
and the fame quantity of. contrayerva-root, with five grains of 
- Raffian caftor, allin fine powder, may be made into a bolus with 
a little of the cordial] confection or fyrup of faffron. One of thefe 
may be taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be ufed with the fame intention: 
Take wild Valerian root in powder, one {cruple, faffron and caftor 
each four grains. Mix thefe by rubbing them together in a 
mortar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey, three or four times 
a day. | 
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the bark in fubftance not fit eafy on the ftomach, an 
ounce of it in powder may be infufed in a bottle of Lif- 
bon or Rhenifh wine for two or three days, afterwards 
it may be ftrained, and a glafs of ic taken fre- 
quently*. 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, without any 
regard to the remiffion or intermiffion of the fever. 
How far future obfervations may tend to eftablith this 
practice, we will not pretend to fay ; but we have reafon 
to believe, that the bark is a very univerfal febrifuge, 
and that it may be adminiftered with advantage in moft 
fevers, where bleeding is not neceflary, or where there 
are no fymptoms of topical inflammation, 

There is no fever that requires to be watched with 
more care and attention than this. If the actions of the 
fyftem are not kept up by ftimulating applications, 
and the patient’s ftrength fupported by cordial me- 
dicines and nourifhing diet, he will fink under the 
difeafe ; and it frequently -happens, that, when the 
attendants think him better, he is actually dying. 

I wifh to infpire not only patients in this fever, but 
their phyficians alfo, with unceafing, unabated hope till 
_ the very laft extremity. The changes for the better are 
eften as fudden, and unforefeen, as thofe for the worfe. 
The laft gafp alone fhould induce us to give over the 
patient. I have left a patient twenty times and more, 
little expecting to fee him alive next day. Yer I did 
not lofe courage, but ordered a bottle, or perhaps two, ot 
generous wine to be given in the courfe of twenty-four 
hours; and that patient, to my great fatisfaction, re- 
covered, and enjoyed health for many years after. 


* The bark may likewife be very properly adminiftered,. along 
with other cordials, in the following manner: ‘l'ake an ounce of 
Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian fnake-root 
two drachms, faffron one drachm. Let all of them be powdered, 
and infufed in an Englifh pint of the beft brandy for three or four 
days. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrained, and two tea-Ipoon- 
fuls of it given three or four times a-day in a glas of fmall wine or | 

-negus. I now generally adminifter Huxham’s Tindure. 
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‘CHAP. XX. 


OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID, OR 
‘ SPOTTED FEVER. | 


SHIS may be called the peftilential fever of Eu- 

. rope, aS in many of its fymptoms it bears a 
great refemblance to that dreadful difeafe the plague. 
Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy difpofition, and 
_ thofe whofe vigour hag been wafted by long fafting, 
watching, hard labour, exceffive venery, frequent fa 
| hesions. &c. are moft liable to it. : 
CAUSES.—This fever is occafioned by foul air, 
- froma number of people being confined in a narrow 
place, not properly ‘ventilated : from putrid animal 
and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, — 
jails, hofpitals, and infirmaries, efpecially where fuch 
places are too mech crowded, and cleanlinefs is peg~ 
lected. | 

A clofe death babi of the air, with long rainy or 
foggy weather, likewife occafions putrid fevers. They 
often fucceed great inundations in low and marfhy coun- 
: ERS, efpecially when thefe are preceded or followed by 
a hot and fultry feafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a “pro. 
per mixture of vegetables, or eating fith or Aefh that 
has been kept too long, are hkewife apt to occafion 

‘this kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, | 
and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often 
vifited with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy 
feafons, or long keeping, and water Aihiich has become 
putrid by flagnation, &c. os fe likewife occafion this 
emery f | 

Dead carcaffes tainting the air, efpecially in hot 
{cafons, are very apt to occafion putrid dilcafes. Hence 
this kind of fever. often prevails in countries which are 
the feenes of war and bloodfhed. ‘Fhis fhews the pro- 
‘pricty of removing burying-grounds, flaughter-houfes, 
&c, at a proper diftance from great towns. 

Want 
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| Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of putrid 
fevers. Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabi- — 
tants of large towns, who breathe a confined unwhole- 
fome air, ghd negleét cleanlinefs. Such mechanics as 
carry on dirty employments, and are conftantly coufined 
within doors, are likewife very liable to this difeafe. 

~ We hall only add, that putrid, malignant, or fpote 
ted fevers, are highly infectious, and are therefore 
often communicated by contagion. For which reafon, 
all perfons ought to keep at a diftance from thofe af- 
fected with fuch difeafes, unlefs their attendance is abfoe 
lutely neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS.—The malignant fever is cenerally 
preceded by a remarkable weaknefs, or lofs of {trength, 
without any apparent caufe. This is fometimes fo great, 
“that the patient can fearce walk, or even fit upright, 
without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is greatly deje: éted ; he fighs, and is full of Gpcantel ap- 
prehenfions, 

There is a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of bile; 
a violent’ pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfation or 
throbbing of the temporal arteries; the eyes often ap- 
pear red “and inflamed, with a pain at the bottom of the 
orbit ; there is a noife in the ears, the breathing is labo- 
rious, and often interrupted with a figh; the patient 
complains of a pain about the region of the ftomach, 
and in his back and Joins; his tongue 1s at firft white, 
but afterwards it appears black and chaped; and _ his 
teeth are covered with a black cruit. He fometimes 
paffes worms both upwards and downwards, is affected 
with tremors or fhaking, and often becomes de- 
lirious. | 

If blood be let, it appears diffolved, or with a very finall 
degree of cohefion, and foon becomes putrid; the ftools 
fmell extremely fcetid, and are fometimes of a greenifh, 
black, or reddith caft. Spots of a pale, purple, dun, or 
black colour, often appear upon the fkin, and fome- 
times there are violent hemorrhages or difcharges of 
blood from the mouth, eyes, nole, &c. 

Putrid fevers may be diftinguifhed from the infamma- 


‘tory, by the finallnefs of the “pulle, the great desesar 
fe) 
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of mind, the diffolved ftate of the blood, the petechia . 
or purple fpots, and the putrid fmeli of the excrements. 
‘They may likewife be diftinguifhed from the low or ner- 

—vous fever, by the heat ind thirft being greater, the 
urine.of a higher colour, and the lofs of f{trength, dejece 
tion of mind, and all the other fymptoms, more vio- 
lent. 

Jt fometimes happens, however, that the inflamma. 
tory, nervous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended to- 
gether, as to render it very difficult to determine to 
which clafs the fever belongs. In this cafe, the greateft 
caution and fkill are requifite. Attention muft be paid 
to thofe fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both 
the regimen and medicines adapted to them, 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
into malignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen, or imy 
proper medicines. 

The duration of putrid. ahs is extremely uncertain ; 
fometimes they terminate between the feventh and four- 
teenth day, and at other times they are prolonged 
for five or fix weeks. Their duration depends greatly 

_ upon the conftitution ofthe patient, and the manner of 
treating the difeafe. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are, a gentle loofe- 
nefs after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
{weat. Thefe, when continued for a confiderable time, 
often carry off the fever, and fhould never be impru- 
dently ftopped. Small miltary puftules appearing be- 
tween the petechiz or purple fpots are likewife favour-_ 
able, as allo hot: icabby eruptions abour the mouth and 
nofe. It is a good fign when the pulfe rifes upon the ufe 
of wine, or other cordials, and the nervous fymptoms 
abate ; deainefs coming on towards the decline of the 
fever, is likewife often a favourable. fymptom*, as are 
ab{eefics in the groin, or parotid glands, 

Among the unfavourable fymptoms may be reckoned 
an exceflive loofenefs with a hard fwelled belly ; large 
black or livid blotches breaking out upon the fkin ; 


* Deafnefs is not always a favourable fymptom in this difeafe. 
Perhaps it is only fo, when occafioned by abicefles formed within — 
the ars. 
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_ ‘apthe in the mouth; cold clammy fweats; blindnefs 5 
' change of the voice; a wild ftaring of the eyes; diffi- 
culty of fwallowing ; inability to put out the tongue; 
and a conftant inclination to uncover the breaft. When 
the fweat and faliva are tinged with blood, and the urine 
is black, or depofits a black footy fediment, the patient 
Is in great danger. Starting of the tendons, and foetid, 
ichorous, involuntary ftools, attended with coldnefs of 
the extremities, are generally the forerunners of 
death. 

REGIMEN.—In the treatment of this difeafe, we 
ought to endeavour as far as poffible to counteract the 
-putrid tendency of the humours; to fupport the patient’s 
ftrength and fpirits; and to affift Nature in expelling 
the caufe of this difeafe, by gently promoting perfpira- 
’ tion and the other evacuations. 

It has been obferved, that putrid fevers are often oc- 
tafioned by unwholefome air, and of courfe they muft 
be ageravated by it, Care fhould therefore be taken 
to prevent the air from ftagnating in the patient’s 
chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by 
Opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apart. 
ment. ‘The breath and perfpiration of perfons in per- 
fect health foon render the air of a fmall apartment noxti- 
ous; but this will fooner happen from the perfptration 
and breath of a perfon whofe whole mais of humours are 
in a putrid ftate. 

Befides the frequent admiffion of frefh air, we would 
recommend the ufe of vinegar, verjuice, Juice of lemon, 
Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable acid that can 
be moft readily obtained. Thefe ought frequently to 
be fprinkled upon the floor, the bed, and every part 
of the room. They may alfo be evaporated with a hot 
iron, or by boiling, &c. The freth fkins of lemons or 
oranges ought likewife to be laid in different parts of the 
room, and they fhould be frequently held to the patient’s 
nofe. The ufe of acids in this manner would not only 
prove very refrefhing to the patient, but would likewife 
tend to prevent the infection from fpreading among thofe 
who attend him. Strong fcented herbs, as rue, tanly, rofe- 

mary, wormwood, 8c. may likewile be laid in different 
abe | parts 
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parts of the houfe, and fmelleg: to by thofe who go near 
» the patient. 
_. The patient: muft not only: be kept cool, but like- 
wife quiet and eafy. The leaft noife will affect his 
head, and the {malleft fatigue will be apt to make him 
faint. 
Few things are of greater aanag tiee in this difeafe 
than acids, which ovght to be mixed with all the pa- 
tient’s food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or vine- 
- gar- -whey, are all very proper, and may be drank by 
turns according to the patient’s inclination. They may 
be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in fuch quan- 
tity as the patient’s ftrength feems to require. When 
he is very low, he may drink negus, with enly one half 
_ Water, and Gurpened with the juice of bitter orange or 
lemon. In fome cafes a glafs He wine may now and then 
be allowed. The moft proper wine is Rhenith ; but 
if the body be open, red port or claret is to be Rife 
ferred. 

‘When the body is bound, a tea- -fpoonful of the cream 
of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient’s drink, as 
there is occafion ; or he may drink a decoction of tama= _ 
rinds, which will both quench his thirft, and promote a 
. difcharge by ftool. 

If camomile: tea will fic upon his ftomach, it 1s a very 
proper drink in this difeafe, It may be fharpened by 
adding to every cup of tea, ten or fifteen drops of the 
elixir of vitriol, 

- The food muft be light, a as nde or groat eet to 
which a little wine may be added, if the patient be weake 
and low; and they ought all to be fharpened with the 
juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. The 
patient cought likewife to eat freely of ripe fruits, as 
roatted apples, currant or goodberry: tarts, Pisienrey 
cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little fcod or drink frequently, not only 
fupports the fpirits, but counteraéts the putrid tendency 
of the humours; for which reafcn the patient ought. 
frequently to be fipping {mall quantities of fome of the 
acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may be more 
agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained, i. 
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If re be delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ftrong. infufion of camo- 
mile flowers. This, or an infution’ of \the bark, to 
fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a pood 
effect. Fomentations. of this kind not. only relieve 
the head, by relaxing the veffels in: the’ extremities, buc 
as their contents are abforbed, and taken into the 
fyftem, they may affift in preventing the putrefcency of 
the humours. ; 
-  MEDICINE.—-If a vomit be given at the begin- 
ning of this fever, ic will hardly fail to have a good effect ; 
but if the fever has gone on for fome days, and. the 
fymptoms are violent, vomits are not quite fo fafe. 
‘The body, however, is always to be kept gently open, by 
clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom neceffary in putrid fevers. If 
there be figns of an inflammation, it may fometimes 
be permitted at the fGrft onfet ; but the repetition of. it 
generally proves hurtful. 

Biiftering-plafters are never to be ufed unlefs in the 
greateft extremities. If the petechiz or’ fpots fhould 
fuddenly difappear, the patient’s pulfe fink remarkably, 
and a delirium, with other bad fymptoms come on, blif- 
tering may be permitted. In this cafe, the bliftering 
plafters are to be applied to the head, and infide of the 
legs or thighs. But as they are fometimes apt to oce 
cafion a gangrene, we would rather recommend warm 
cataplafms, or poultices of muftard and vinegar to be 
applied to the feet, having recourle to blifters only i in the 
utmott extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every 
fecond or third hour, till ic fhall either vomit, purge, 
or throw the patient into a {weat. This practice is 
very proper, provided it be not puthed fo far as to 
weaken the patient. — 

A very ridiculous notion has long Srevailed, of ex- 
pelling the poifonous matter of malignant difeafes by 
trifling dofes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. 
In confequence of this notion, the contrayerva-root, the . 
> gordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been ie 
-_tolle 
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tolléd as infallible remedies. There is reafon however 


to believe, that thefe feldom do much good. Where - 


cordials are neceflary, we know none that is: fuperior to 


good wine; and therefore again recommend ir both as the » 


fafeft and beft. Wine, with acids and antifeprics, are 
the only things to be relied on in the cure of malignant 


fevers. 


In the moft dangerous fpecies of this ively when 


“iris attended with purple, livid, or black fpots, the Pe- 


ruvian bark muft be Aden I have feen it, when 


— joined with acids, prove fuccefsful, even in cafes where 


the petechiz had the moft threatening afpect. — But, to 


anfwer this purpofe, it muft not only be given in is 


dofes, but duly perfifted in. 
“Phe beft method of adminiftering the bark is cers 


tainly in fubftance. An ounce of it in powder may be 


mixed with half an Enghith. pint of water, and the fame 
quantity of red wine, and fharpened with the elixir or the 
fpirit of vitriol, which will both make it fit eafier on the 


{tcmach, and render it more beneficial.’ Two or three ~ 
‘ounces of the fyrup of lemon may be added, and two 


table-fpoonfuls of the mixture taken every two hours, or 


_ oftener, if the ftomach is able to bear it. 


cataplaims, &c, ; and as loon as there 1s, any cha abe! 
| of 


Thofe who cannot take the bark in fubftance, may in- 
fufe it in wine, as recommended in the prcreae dif- 
cafe. 

If there be a violent loofenefs, the ink muft be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened 
with the elixir of he apes as above. ‘Nothing ‘can be 
more beneficial in this kind of loofenefs than plenty of 
acids, and fuch things as Hae ly a gentle Seg ee 
ration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of 
the falt of wormwood, diffolved in an'ounce and a half of 
of frefh lemon juice, and made into a draught, with an 
ounce of fimple cinnemon water, and a bit of fugar, may 
be given and repeated as-often as it is neceflary.. 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their fuppuration is 
to be promoted by the application of poultices, ripening 


~~ 
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of matter. in them, they ought to be laid open, and.the 


' poultices continued. 

_. IT have known large ulcerous fores break out in vari- 
ous parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, of a 
livid gangrenous appearance, and’ a moft putrid cadave 

rous {mell, Thefe.gradually healed, and the patient re- 
covered, by the plentiful ufe of Peruvian bark and wine, 
fharpened with the vitriolic acid. . 
_ For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend a 
ftrict regard to cleanlinefS; a dry fituation; fufficient 
exercife in the open air; wholefome food, anda moderate 
ule of generous liquors. Infection ought, above all things, 
to be avoided. No conftitution is proof againft it. I 
have known, perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only 
making a fingle vifit to a patient in it; others have 
caught it by lodging for one night in a town where it 
prevailed ; and fome by attending the funerals of fuch 
as died of it *. 

When a putrid fever feizes any perfon in a family, the 
greateft attention is neceflary to prevent the difeafe 
from {preading. The fick ought to be placed in a large 
apartment, as remote from the reft of the family as pof- 
fible ; he ought likewife to be kept extremely clean, and 
fhould have frefh air frequently let into his chamber; 
‘whatever comes from him. fhould be immediately re-- 
moved, his. linen fhould be frequently changed, and 
thofe in health ought to avoid all unneceflary communi- 
cation withhim, 

-. Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught the 
infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
work it off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 


_* The late Sir John Pringle exprefled a concern left thefe cau- 
tions fhould prevent people trom attending their friends or relations 
- when afflited with putrid fevers. I told him I meant only to dif- 
“eourage unneceflary attendance, and mentioned a number of in- 
 ftances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were — 

rather hurtful than beneficial to the fick. This fagacious phyfician 
‘agreed with me, in thinking that a good doétor and a careful nurle 
were the only neceflary attendants; and that all others not only 

endangered themfelves, but generally, by their folicitude and ill- , 

directed care, hurt the fick. ; 


OQ henfions 
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henfions ftill continue, or any unfavourable fymptoms 
appeate\ - 4 

The perfon ought likewife to take an infufion of the 
bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; and 
before he goes to bed, he may drink an Englith pint of 
pretty {trong negus, or a few glaffes of generous wine. 
have been frequently obliged to follow this courfe when 
malignant. fevers prevailed, and have likewife recom- 
mended it to others with conftant fuccefs. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antt- 
dotes againft infeétion ; but thefe are fo far from fecur- 
ing them, that they often, by debilitating the body, 1 in- | 
creafe the danger. 

Thofe who wait upon the fick in putrid fevers, Fs 
always to have a piece of fpunge or a handkerchief dipt 
in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to fmell to while near the 
patient. ‘They ought likewife to wafh their handsyand, 
if poffible, to change their clothes, before they go into - 
company. 

I withed ftrongly to chata@verife this difeafe by callingi it 
the peftilential fever of Europe. It is certain that in our ~ 
ifland nothing approaches fo near the plague as the pu- 
_trid or fpotted fever. Ihave often marked its ravages 
in the narrow lanes of London, but ftill more frequently 
in fome of the unclean and fhamefully neglected feats of 
putrefaCtion in the environs. © I have feen it in its moft . 
horrid form in St. George’s Fields, particularly in the 
King’s Bench prifon ; and am afraid the day will come, 
when the real peflilence will be generated in that quarter. 

Four hundred thoufand people living in a marfh, where 
there i is not the leaft fall or defcent to carry off the per- 
petually accumulating filch, muft in time produce fome 
dreadful putrid diforder. How juftly may one apply to 
the atmofphere of fuch a place the words of the medical — 
poet, and fay, that it is not air the inhabitants breathe, 
but volatile corruption! Yet that marfh, by means of - 
fluices or proper drains, might be rendered as healthy a 
place of refidence as any in London, which 1s, perhaps, 
the moft wholefome city ofits fize in the world. I fhud- 
der at the idea that the ftagnant mafs of fo much conta= 
gion fhould be viewed with indifference, and that no 
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_ Reps are likely to be taken-to avert the danger, tilla 
terrible fweep of mortality fhall fpread alarm through the 
whole kingdom. : | | 
~ To fhew how nearly our putrid fevers; refemble: the 
plague, [ fhall give a thort fketch of one that I attended. 
_fome.years ago at Kentifh Town. A young lady, about 
eighteen years of age, who had come from the Weft 
Indies for her education, was feized with the common 
fymptoms of a nervous fever; but this continuing a very 
unufual length of time, putrefaction began to fhew it- 
felf, and boils and impoflhumes burt forth, and pene- 
trated fo deeply as to lay: the bones bare, to an amazing 
extent, on the back, hips, and various parts of the body ; 
nor were thefe healed without much time and trouble. 
By the ufe of wine, bark, aad other cardiac and antia 
feptic medicines, a perfect cure was at length effected 5. 
and what may be particularly deferving of notice, the 
young lady, at one period, had no fuftenance for feveral 
days, but what fhe received ‘from fipping a little — 
brandy. The nature of a fupplementary. remark will 
not permit me to enter into all the details of this cafe, 
however curious; but I muft not omic- mentioning one 
_ circumftance more, which was, thatthe nurfe, for reafons 
beft known to herfelf, yet eafily guefled at, went often to. 
the lady under whofe care my patient was, and com- 
plained that 4he never faw {uch a doctor, for he would 
not let ber poor young lady die. | 


Bat os le 6:9 ae 
OF THE MILIARY FEVER, 


"y*HIS fever takes its name from the fmall puftules 
or bladders which appear on the fkin, refembling, in 
fhape and fize, the feeds of millec.. The puftules are 
either red or white, and fometimes both are mixed to- 
gether. : 
The whole body is fometimes covered with puftules s 
but they are generally more numerous where the {weat is 
-moft abundant, as on the brea{i, the back, Oc. Ay: 
oe ; O32 gentle 
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gentle fweat, or moifture on the fkin, greatly prow 
motes the eruption ; but when the fkin is dry, the erup= 
tion is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary ‘difeafe ; but it is much 
oftener only a fymptom of fome other malady, as the 
fmall-pox, meafles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fever, &c. 
‘In all thefe cafes it is generally the effect of too hot a 
regimen or medicines. 

“The miliary fever chiefly attacks’ the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perfons of a relaxed habit. ‘Fhe young 
and the aged are more liable to it than thofein the 
vigour and prime of life. It is likewife more inci- 
dent to women than men, efpecially the delicate and 
the indolent, who, neglecting exercife, keep continually 
within doors, and live upon weak watery diet. Such 
females are extremely liable to be feized with this difeafe 
in childbed, and often lofe their lives by it. 

CAUSES.——<-The miliary fever is fometimes occa- 
fioned by violent paffions or affections of the mind; as 
exceflive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulnefs, &e. It may 
likewife be occafioned by exceffive watching, great eva- 
cuations, a weak watery diet, rainy feafons, eating too 
freely of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plums, cherries, 
cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or provifions 
which have been fpoiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, 
é&cc. may likewife caufe miliary fevers. “Fhey may alfo 
-be occafioned by the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacua- 
tion, as iffues, fetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, 
or the menftrual flux in women, &c. — | 

This difeafe in childbed- women is fometimes the effe ek 
of great coftivenefs during pregnancy; it may likewife 
be occafioned by their exceffive ufe of green trafh, and 
other unwholefome things, in which pregnant women 
are too apt to indulge. But its moft general caufe is in- 
dolence. Such women as lead a fedentary life, efpecially 
during pregnancy, and at the fame time live grofsly, | 
can hardly efcape this difeafe in childbed. Hence it 
proves extremely fatal to women of fafhion, and likewife 
to thofe women in manufaéturing towns, who, in order 
to affift their hufbands, fit clofe within doors for almoft 
the whole of their time. But among women who are 

| | | active 
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active and laborious, who live in the country, and take 
Sufficient exercife without doors, this difeafe is very little 
known. | , . 

SYMPTOMS.——When this is a primary difeafe, 
it makes its attack, like moft other eruptive fevers, with 
a flight fhivering, which is fucceeded by heat, lofs of 
ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, a low quick pulfe, difficul- 
ty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppreffion of the 
breaft. The patient is reftlefs, and fometimes delirious 
the tongue appears white, and the hands fhake, with often 
a burning heat in the palms ; and in childbed-women the 
milk generally goes away, and the other difcharges ftop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
the fkin, after which innumerable fmall puftules of a red 
or white colour begin to appear, Upon this the fymp- 
-toms generally abate, the pulfe becomes more full and 
foft, the fkin grows moifter, and the {weat, as the difeafe 
advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid fmell; the 
great load on the brea(t, and oppreffion of the fpirits, 
generally go off, and the cuftomary evacuations gradu- 
ally return, About the fixth or feventh day from the 
eruption, the puftules begin to dry and fall off, which 
occafions a very difagreeable itching in the ikin. 

It is impoffible to afcertain the exact time when the 
puftules will either appear or go off. They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the eruption 
is critical; but, when fymptomatical, they may appear 
at any time of the difeafe. 

Sometimes the puftules appear and vanith by turns. 
When that is the cafe, there is always danger; but when 
they.go in all of a fudden, and do not appear again, the 
danger is very creat. | 3 

In childbed-women the puftules are commonly at firft 
filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yellowifh. 
Sometimes they are interfperfed with pultules of a red 
colour, When thefe only appear, the difeafe goes by the 
name of a ra/h. | 

REGIMEN.——In all eruptive fevers, of whatever 
kind, the chief point is to prevent the fudden difappearing 
of the puftules, and to promote their maturation. For this 
purpole, the patient mutt - kept in fuch a temperature, 


as 
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neither to puth our theveruption too faft, nor to caufe it 
to retreat prematurely. “Fhe diet and drink ought there. 
fore to be in a moderate degree nourifhing and cordial; 
but neither ftrong nor heating... The patient’s chamber 

ought.neither to be kept roo hot nor cold ; and he fhould 
not be too much covered with clothes. Above all, the 
mind is to be kept eafy and cheerful.. Nothing fo certainly 
makes an eruption-go in as fear, or the apprehenfion of 
danger. 3 

The: food: mutt belwéale. chicken: broth, with bread, 
p2nado, fago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may 
be added a fpoonful or two of wine, as the patient’s 
ftrength requires, with a few grains of falt and a little 
fugar. Good apples, roafted or boiled, with other ripe 
fruits of an opening cooling nature, may be eaten. 

The drink may be fuited to the ftate of the. -patient’s- 
ftreneth and fpirits. If thefe be pretty high, the drink 
ought to be weak ; as water-gruel, balm- -tea, or the de- 

-co@ion mentioned below *. 

When the patient’s fpirits are low, and the eruption 
does not rife fuficiently, his drink mutt be alittle more 
generous ; as wine-whey, or fmall negus, fharpened with 
the juice. of orange or lemon, and made tecages or 
weaker as circumftances may require. 

Sometimes the miltary fever approaches eat a 
putrid nature, in which cafe the patient’s ftrength mutt 
be fupported with de tee cordials, joined with acids ; 
and, if the degree of putrefcence be great, the Peruvian 
bark muft be adminiftered. If the head be much 
per as the body muft be kept ae by emollient 


clyfters T MEDI 


* Take two ounces of the fhavings of Arango and Ny pai 
quantity of farfaparilla, boil them in two Englifh quarts of water, 
To the ftrained decoétion add a little white fugar, and let the pa- 
tient take it for his ordinary drink. 

+ In the Commercium Literarium for the year 1735, we have the 
hiftory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Strafburgh 
in the months of November, December, and January ; from 
Which we learn the neceility of a temperate regimen in this ma- 
~Jady, and likewife that phyficians are not always the firit who 
difcover the proper treatmgnt of difeafes. ‘This fever nan. 

terribic 
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_ MEDICINE,——If the food and drink be properly 


regulated, there will be little occafion for medicine in 
this difeafe, Should the éruption, however, not rife, or 
the fpirits flag, ic will not only be neceffary to fupport 
the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply bliftering 
plafters.. The moft proper cordial in this cafe is good 
wine, which may either be taken in the patient’s food or 
drink ; and if there be figns -of putrefcence, the bark 
and acids may be mixed with wine, as directed in the 
- putrid fever. | wae 
Some recommend bliftering through the whole courfe 
of this difeafe ; and where nature flags, and the eruption 
comes and goes, it may be neceffary to keep up a ftimu- 
lus, by a continual fucceffion of fmall bliftering platters ; 
but we would not recommend above one ata tine. If, 
however, the pulfe fhould fink remarkably, the puf- 
tules ftrike in, and the héad be affected, it will be 
eneceffary to apply feveral bliftering platters to the moft 
fenfible parts, as the infide of the leys, thighs, &c. 
Bleeding is feldom neceffary in this difeafe, and fome- 
times it does much hurt, as it weakens the patient, and 
depreffes his fpirits. Iris therefure never to be at- 
tempted unlefs by the advice of a phyficitan. We men- 
tion this, becaufe it has been cuftomary to treat this dif- 
-eafe in childbed-women by plentiful bleeding, and other 
evacuations, as if it were highly inflammatory. Bat 
this practice is generally very unfafe, Patients in this 


terrible havock even among men of robuit conftitutions, and all 
medicine proved in vain, They were feized in an inftant with 
fhivering, yawning, {tretching, and pains in the back, fucceeded 
by a moft intenie heat; at the fame time there was a great lofs 
of ftrength and appetite. On the feventh.or ninth day the miliary 
eruptions appeared, or fpots like fea-bites, with great anxiety, a 
delirium, re(tleffnefs, and tofling in bed. Bleeding was fatal. 
“While matters were in this unhappy fituation, a midwife, of her 
ewn accord, gave to a patient, in the height of the dileate, a clyfter 
of rain water and butter without falt, and for his ordinary drink a 
quart of fpring-water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice ofa 
lemon, and fix ounces of the whiteft fugar, gently boiled till a feam 
arofe, and this with great fuccefs ; for the belly was foon loofened, 
the grievous fymptoms vanifhed, and the patient was reftored to 
this. fenfes, and f{natched from the jaws of death.” This practice 


was imitated by others with the like happy effects. , 
“y snc 2 | fituation 
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fituation bear evacuations very ill. And, indeed, the 
difeafe feems often to be more of a putrid than of an in- 
flammatory nature, 

Though this fever is often occafioned in childbed- 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous 
to leave that off all ofa fudden, and have recourle toa 
very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We have 
reafoa to believe, that fupporting the patient’s fpirits, 
and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much 
fafer than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe, by 
finking the {pirits, feldom fail to increafe the danger. 

Ifthe difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be taken in fubftance, or infufed in wine or water, as the 
patient inclines. . 7 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, re- 
quires gentle purging, which fhould not be neglected, as 
foon as the fever is gone off, and the patient’s ftrength® 
will permit. 

To prevent this Area: a pure e dry air, fufficient exer- 
cife, and wholefome food, are neceffary, Pregnant 
women fhould guard againft coftivenefs; and take daily as 
much exercife as they can bear, avoiding all green trafhy 
fruits, and other _unwholefome things 3 ; sae when in 
childbed, they ought ftrictly to obferve a cool regimen. 

There is not any fever, in which the fymptoms ought 
to be more carefully watched than in this. ‘The changes 
are frequent and rapid, and the fever itfelf often affumes 
a quite different character. It is, therefore, of the utmoft 
Importance upon fuch occafions to change the regimen 
and medicines,-and adapt them to the new. fymptoms, 
Death would often be the confequence of inattention of 
neglect inthefe cafes ; and perhaps a ftronger proof cane 
not be given of what I have already pointed out, but 
cannot too often inculcate, the extreme folly of ufing or 
recommending any general fever-medicine, when even 
the fame fever may require, at different periods, very 
different modes of treatment. Really, it is not lefs ridi- 
culous to prefcribe one medicine for all fevers, than for 
all difeafes. The quackery in the firft inftance may ap- 
pear to the ignorant and thoughtlefs more plaufible s but 
it is on thataccount more dangerous, 

\ | CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 
OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 


YF HIS fever takes its name from a remiffion of the 
fymptoms, which happens fometimes fooner, and 
fometimes later, but generally before the eighth day. 
The remiffion is commonly preceded by a gentle {weat, 
after which the patient feems greatly relieved, but ina 
few hours the fever returns. Thefe remiffions return at 
very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, 
fometimes of fhorter duration: the nearer, however, that 
the fever approaches to a regular intermittent, the danger 
_ as the lefs. | 

CAUSES.———Remitting fevers prevail in low 
marfhy countries abounding with wood and ftagnating 
water; but they prove moft fatal in places where great 
heat and moifture are combined, as in fome parts of 
Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft Indies, &c. 
where remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and 
prove very fatal, They are moft frequent in clofe calm 
weather, efpecially after rainy feafons, great inundations, 
or the like, No age, fex, or conftitution is exempted 
from the attack of this fever; but it chiefly feizes per- 
fons of arelaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure ftagaating air, take little exercile, and 
ufe unwholefome dict. 

SYMPTOMS. The firft fymptoms of this fever, 
are generally yawning, {tretching, pain, and giddinefs in 
the head, with aiternate fits of heat and cold. Some- 
times the patient is affected with a delirium at the very 
firft attack. There isa pain, and fometimes a {welling, 
about the region of the ftomach, the tongue is white, the 
eyes and {kin frequently appear yellow, and the patient is 
often afflicted with bilious vomitings. The pulfe is 
fometimes a little hard, but feldom full, and the blood, 
when let, rarely fhews any figns of inflammation, Some 
patients are exceedingly coftrve, and others are afflicted 
with a very troubleiome loofenets, , ; 
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It is impoffible to defcribe all the fymptoms of this 
difeafe, as they vary according to the fituation, the feafon 
of the year, and the conftitution of the patient. They 
may likewife be greatly changed by the method of treat- 
ment, and by many other circumftances too tedious to 
mention, Sometimes the bilious fymptoms predominate, 
fometimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. 
Nor is it at all uncommon to find a fucceffion of each of 

thefe, or even a complication of them at the fame time, 
inthe fame perfon. : 

REGIMEN. The regimen: muft be adapred to 
the prevailing fymptoms. When there are any fiens of © 
inflammation, the diet muft be flender, and the drink 
weak and diluting. But when nervous or putrid fymp- 
toms prevail, it will be neceflary to fupport the patient 
with food and liquors of a more generous nature, ak as 
are recommended in the immediately preceding fevers, 
We mutt, however, be very cautious in the ufe of things 
ofa heating quality, as this fever is frequently changed 
-intoa continual by an hot regimen, and improper medi- 
cines. 

Whatever the fymptoms are, the patient ought to be 
kept cool, quiet, and clean, His apartment, if, poffible, 
fhould be large and frequently ventilated by letting in 
frefh air at the doors and windows. It ought likewife 
to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the like. 
His Jinen, bed-clothes, &c. fhould be frequently 
changed, and all his excrements immediately removed. 
Though thefe things have* been recommended - before, 
we think it neceflary to repeat them here, as they are of 
more importance to the fick than practitioners are apt to 


Jmagine *. 3 
MEDI- 


* The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Windfor, in his ananted differ- 
tation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the fol- 
Jowing obferyation: ‘ Indnfia, lodices, ac ftragula, fepius funt 
mutanda, ac aeri ee feces fordefque quam primum re- 
movende, oportet etiam utloca quibus egri decumbent fint falubria 
et aceto con{perfa ; denique ut «gris cura quanta maxima profpi- 
ciatur. Conpertum ego habeo, medicum hac fedula obfervantem, 
quique ea exequi poteft, multo magis xgris profuturum, an me- 
dicum peritiorem hifce commodis, deftitutum.”? pee 
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MEDICINE.——JIn order to cure this fever, we 

. mutt endeavour to bring it toa regularintermiffion, This 
intention may be promoted by bleeding, if there be any 
figns of inflammation; but when that is not the café, 
bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it will 
weaken the patient and prolong the difeafe. A vomit, 
however, will feldom be improper, and is generally of 
great fervice. Twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha 
will anfwer this purpofe very well; but, where it can be 
obtained, we would rather recommend a grain or two of 
tartar emetic, with five or fix grains of ipecacuanha, to 
-be made into a draught, and given for a vomit. This 
may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, if the 
ficknefs or naufea continues, 

The body ought to be kept oven either. by clyfters or 

_gentle laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and manna, 
fnall dofes of the lenitive eleCtuary, cream of tartar, tama- 
rinds, ftewed prunes, or the like; butall ftrong or draftic 
purgatives are to be carefully avoided. 

By this courte the fever in a few days may generally be 
brought to a pretty regular or diftinct intermiffion, in 
which cafe the Peruvian bark may be adminiftered, and 
it will feldom fail to perfeét the cure. Icis needlefs here 
to repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we have al- 
ready had occafion frequently to mention them. ; 

The moft likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a 
wholefome or nourifhing diet, to pay the moft icrupu- 
lous attention to cleanlinefs, to keep the body warm, to 
take fuficient exercife, and in hot countries to avoid 
dainp fituations, night air, evening dews, and the like. 
In countries where it is endemicai, the belt preventive 
medicine which we can recommend 1s the Peruvian bark, 

~which may cither be chewed, or infufed in brandy or 


call 


_ © The patient’s fhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently 
to be changed, and expofed to the air, and all his excrements ime 
mediatety removed; the bed-chamber fhould be well-ventilated, 
and frequently fprinkled with vinegar ; in thort, every attention 
fhould be paid tothe patient. I can affirm, that a phyfician whe 
puts thefe in practice will much oftener fucceed, than one who 
is even more {kilful, but has not opportumy of ufing thele 
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wine, &c. Some recommend {moking tobacco as very 
beneficial in marfhy countries, both for prevention of 
this and intermitting fevers. 

As diforders of this kind are more to be dfendedles in 2 
_ eamp than the approach of any enemy, itis the duty of 
fuperior officers very earne{tly to concur with their me-\ 
dical attendants in enforcing-the proper means of pre- 
vention. The fpirit of our “foldiers betrays them into a 
contempt of difeafe, as well as of danger; and they are 
too apt to forget, that no hardihood can of itfelf refit the 
warm, fickly ‘moifture of autumn, and the damp air of — 
the night, to which they are often unavoidably expofed. . ° 
Thofe brave, but thoughtlefs men fhould, therefore; be 
obliged to pay more attention to the fimple prefervatives 
from fevers above pointed out. I have too high an opi- 
nion of the talents of many eminent phyficians’ and fur- 
geons now in the army, to think any farther remarks on 
this fubyect neceflary. | I-am perfuaded that a hine will 
be fufficient to call forth the fulleft exercife of their fkill, 
their humanity, and their zeal alfo for the honour and 
fecurity of their country, in faving the lives, and pros 
moting the health and vigour of its gallant defenders. 


c HAP. XXIII 
| OF THE SMALL-POX., 
‘HIS difeafe, which originally came rr Arabia, iS. 


now become fo general, that. very few efcape it at 
one time of life or another. It is a moft contagious 
malady ; and has for many years proved the fcourge of 
Europe. 

The fmall-pox generally appear . towards the fpring. 
They are very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autumn, 
and leaft of all in winter. Children are moft liable to 
this difeafe ; and thofe whofe food is unwholefome, who. 
want proper exercife, and abound with gro{s humours, 
run the greateft hazard fromit. 

The: difeate is diftinguifhed into the diftin& and con- 
fluent kind; the latter of which is always attended with 

14 danger. 
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danger.” There are likewife other diftin@ions. of -the 
fmal!-pox; as the chryftalline, the bloody, 8c.) 4... 

CAUSES. The {mali-pox is commonly: caught 
_by infection. Since the difeafe was. firft brought. into 
Europe, the infection has never been wholly extinguithed, 
nor have any proper: methods, as: far as I know, 
been taken for that purpofe; fo’ that now it, has’ be- 
come in a manner conftitutional. » Children who have 
over-heated themfelves by running, wreftling, &c., or 
aduits after a-debauch, are moft apt to be feized with 
the fmall-pox. | 

SYMPTOMS——This difeafe is {9 generally 

known, that a minute defcription of it: is unneceflary. 
Children commonly look a little dull, feem hiftlefs and 
drowfy for a few days before the more violent fymp- 
"toms of the fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more 
inclined to drink than ufual, have little appetite for 
folid food; complain of wearinefs, and upon taking exer- 
cife, are apt cofweat. Thefe fymptomsare fucceeded by 
flizht fits of cold and heat in turns, which, as the: time of 
the eruption approaches, become more violent, and are 
accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting 
&c. The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the fkin, 
and reftlefinefs. When the patient drops afleep, he wakes 
in a kind of horror, witha fudden ftart, which is a very 
common fymptom of the approaching eruption; as are 
alfo convulfion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fick- 
ening, the {mall-pox generally begin to appear ;, fome= 
_ times, indeed, they appear fooner, but that is no favour. 
able fymptom. At firft chey very nearly refemble flea- 
bites, and are fooneft difcovered on the face, arms, and 
breatft, i ae 
The moft favourable fymptoms are a flow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as foon as the puf- 
tules appear. In a mild diftinét kind of {mall-pox the 
puftules feldom appear before the fourth day from the 
time of fickening, and they generally keep coming out 
gradually for feveral days after. Puftules which are du 
tinct; with a florid red bafis, and which fill with thick 

| a purulent 
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purulent matter, firft of a whitith, and afterwards of @ 
yellowifh colour, are the beft. 

A‘livid brown colour of the puftules is an vhfa- 
- yourable fymptom ; as alfo when they are fmall and flat, 
with black fpecks in the middle. —Puftules which 
contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great 
number of pox on the face is always attended with 
danger. It is likewife a bad fign when they run into 
one another. 

Tt is a moft unfavourable pape etd when_ petechiae 
or purple, brown, or black fpots are interfperfed among - 
the puftules. Thefe are figns of a putrid diffolution 
of the blood, and fhew the danger to be: very great. 
Bloody ftools or urine, with a fwelled belly, are bad 
fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftrangury. Pale urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arterics of the neck are 
figns of an approaching delirium or of convulfion-fits, 
When the face does not fwell, or falls before the pox 
come to maturity, it is very id fv otrables ‘If the face 
begins to fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and at 
the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the pa- 
tient generally does well; but when thefe do mot fucceed | 
each other, there is Teafon to apprehend danger. 
When the tongue is covered with a brown cruft, it is an 
unfavourable fymptom. Cold fhivering fits coming on 
at the height of the difeafe, are likewife unfavourable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affec- 
tion of the nervous fyftem, 1s a bad fign; but fome- 
times it is occafioned by worms, or a difordered fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN.——When the firft fymptoms of the 
{mall-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, and 
often fly to the ufe of medicine, to the great danger of 
the patient’s life. I have known children, to appeafe 
the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliftered, and purged, 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
{mall- pox, to fuch a degree, that Nature was not only 
difturbed in her operation, but rendered unable to fup- 
port the puftules after they were out; fo that the pa 
tient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, funk under ‘the 


difeafe. - 
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When convulfions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. 
Immediately fome noftrum is applied, as if this were a 
primary difeafe ; whereas it is only a fymptom, and far 
from being an unfavourable one, of the approaching 
eruption. As the fits generally go off before the actual 
appearance of the imall-pox, it 1s attributed to the me. 
dicine, which by this means acquires a reputation with-. 
Out any merit *. 

All that is, generally fpeaking, neceffary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and eafy, 
allowing him to drink freely of fome weak diluting lie 
quors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gruels, 
é&c. He fhould not be confined to bed, but fhould fit 
up as much as he is able, and fhould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water, His food 
ought to be very light; and he fhould be as little dif- 
turbed with company as poffible. 

Much mifchief is done at this. period by confining 
the patient too foon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or fudorific medicines. Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increafes the fever, 
and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has 
numberlefs ill effects. It not only increafes the number 
of puftules, but likewife tends to make them run into - 
one another; and when they have been pufhed out with 
too great violence, they generally fall in before they 
come to maturity, 

The good women, as foon as they fee the {mall-pox 
begin to appear, commonly ply their tender charge 
with cordials, faffron, and marigold-teas, wine, punch, 
and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are given witha view, 
“as they term it, to throw out the eruption from the heart. 
This, like moft other popular miftakes, is the abufe of 
avery juft obfervation, shat when there is a moifiure on 


* Convulfion- fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effects 
-are often falutary. They feem to be one of the means made ule 
of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. Ihave always 
obferved a fever abated, and fometimes quite removed, after one _ 
or more convulfion-fits. This readily accounts for convulfions 
being a favourable fymptom in the fever which precedes the erup- 
tion of the fmall-pox, as every thigg that mitigates this fever lef 
fens the eruption. | 
. the 
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“ the fhin; the pox rife better, and the patient is eafer, thait 
when it continues dry and parched. But that is no reafon 


for forcing the patient into a fweat, Sweating never: 


relieves unlefs where it comes {pontaneoufly, or is the 
effect of drinking weak diluting liquors. The patient 
ought to have no more covering in bed than is neceflary 
to prevent his catching cold, and fhould be frequently 
taken up, to keep him cool, and prevent too gieat 2 
flux of blood towards the head, BAe 5 
Children are often fo peevifh, that.tbey will not lie 
a-bed without a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulging 
them in this, we have reafon to believe; has many bad 
effeéts both upon the nurié and the child. Even the 
natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment the fe- 
ver of the child; but if fhe too proves feverifh, which 
is often the cafe, the danger muft be increafed *. 7 
Laying feveral children who have the fmall-pox in the 
fame bed, has many ill confequences. They ought, if 
pofMible never to be in the fame chamber, as the perfpiras 
tion, the heat, fmell, &c. all tend to’ augment the 
fever, and to heighten the difeafe. It is common 
among the poor to ice two or three children lying in the 
fame bed, with fuch a load of puftules that even their 
fins flick together. One can hardly view a fcene of this 
kind without being fickened by the fight; but how muft 
the efiluvia affect the poor patients, many of whom 
perifh by this. ufage f. porn 
: ‘A very 
* T have known a nurfe, who had the fmall-pox before, fo in- 
feted by lying conftantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of 
f{mall-pox, that fhe had not only a great number of puitules 
which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant 


fever which terminated in a number of impofthumes or boils, — 


and from which fhe narrowly efcaped with her life. We mention 
this to put others upon their guard againft the danger of this viru- 
lent infection. 

+ This obfervation is likewife applicable to hofpitals, work- 
houfes, &c. where numbers of children happen to have the {mall- 
pox at the fame time. I have feen above forty children cooped 
up in one apartment, all the while they had this difeafe, without 
any of them being admitted to, breathe the frefh air.. No one can 
be at a lofs to fee the impropriety of fuch conduct. It ought to 
be a rule not only in hofpitals for the fmall.pox, but hkewife for 
other difeafes, that no patient fhould be within fight or hearing of 


another | 
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A very dirty cuftom prevails among the lower clafs 
of people, of allowing children in the {mall-pox to keep 
on the fame linen, during the whole period of that loath- 
fome difeafe. This is done left they fhould catch cold ; 
but it has many il confequences. The linen becomes 
hard by the moifture which it abforbs, and frets the 
tender fkin. It likewife occafions a bad fmell, which 
is very pernicious both to the patient and thofe about 
him ; befides, the filth and fordes which adhere to the li- 
nen being reforbed, or taken up again into the body, 
greatly augment the difeafe. 

A patient fhould not be fuffered to be dirty in an 
internal difeafe, far lefs in the fmall-pox. Cutaneous 
diforders are often occafioned by naftinefs alone, and are’ - 
always increafed by it. Were the patient’s linen to be 
changed every day, it would greatly refrefh him. Care 
indced isto be taken that the linen be thoroughly dry. 
It ought Jikewife to be put on when the patient 
is mott cool, 

So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, vot- 
- withftanding all that has been faid againft the hot regi- 
men in the fmall-pox, that numbers {till fall a facri- 
fice to that error. I have feen poor women travelling 
in the depth of winter, and carrying their children 
along with them in the fmall-pox, and have frequently 
obferved others begging by the way-fide, with infants in 
their arms covered with the pufules; yet I could never 
learn that one of thefe children died by this fort of treat. 
ment. . This is certainly a fufficient proof of the fafety, 
at leaft, of expofing patients in the {mall-pox to the open 
air. There can be no reafon, however, for expofing them 
to public view. cis now very common in the environs 
of great towns to meet patients in the fmall-pox on the 
public walks. This practice, however well it may fuit 
the purpofes of boafting inoculators, is dangerous to the 


another. This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. 

In moft hofpitals and infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and the dead, 
are often to be feen in the fame apartment. a 
CILIZENS, 
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citizens, and contrary to the laws of humanity and found 
policy, » uns 
- The food in this difeafe ought to be very light, and 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled with 
equal quantities of milk and water, good apples roafted 
or boiled with milk, and fweetened with a little fugar or 
fuch like. : | 
The drink may be equal parts of mill and water, clear 
{weet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After the 
pox are full, butter-milk, being of an opening and 
cleanfing nature, is a very proper drink. 
MEDICINE. This difeafe is generally divided 
into four different periods, viz. the fever which pre- 
cedes the eruption, the eruption itfelf, the fuppura- 
tion or maturation of the puftules, and the fecondary 
fever. Bic | 
It has already been obferved, that little more is ne- 
ceffary during the primary fever than to keep the pa- 
tient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink diluting li- 
quors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm water. 
Though this be generally the fafeft courfe that can be’ 
taken with infants, yet adults of a ftrong conftitution 
and plethoric habit fometimes require bleeding. When 
a full pulfe, a:dry {kin, and other fymptoms of inflam. 
mation, render this operation neceflary, it ought to be: 
performed; but unleis thefe fymptoms are urgent, it is 
{afer to let it alone; if the body is bound, emollient 
clyfters may be thrown in. | 
If there is a great naufea or inclination to vomit, weak 
camomile teaor lukewarm water may be drank, in order 
to cleanfe the ftomach. At the beginning of a fever, . 
Nature generally attempts a-difcharge, either upwards 
er downwards, which, if promoted by gentle means, 
would tend greatly to abate the violence of the difeafe. 
Though every method is to be taken during the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, 8c. to prevent too 
great an eruption; yet, after the puftules have made their 
appearance, our bufinefs is to promote the fuppuration, 
by diluting drink, light food, and, if Nature feems to 
to flag, by generous cordials. When a low creeping 
pulfe, 
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pulfe, faintifhnefs, and great lofs of ftrength, render cor- 
dials neceffary, we would recommend good wine, which 
may be made into negus, with an equal quantity of 
water, and fharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly of 
Currants, or the like. Wine-whey, fharpened as above, 
is ‘likewife a proper drink.in this cafe; great care, how- 
ever, muft be taken not to overheat the patient by any 
of thefe things. ‘This, inftead of promoting, would re- 
tard the eruption. 

The rifing of the fmall-pox is often prevented by the 
violence of the fever; in this cafe the cool regimen is 
ftrictly to be obferved. The patient’s chamber mutt 
not only be kept.cool, but he ought likewife frequently 
to be taken out of bed, and to be lightly covered with 
clothes while in it. 

Exceffive reftlefinefs often prevents the rifing and filling 
of the fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle opiates are 
neceflary. Thefe, however, oughtalwaysto beadminiftered 
with a fparing hand. To an infant, a tea-{pconful of the 
fyrup of poppies may be given every five or fix hours till 
it has the defired effect. An adult will require a tables 
{poonful in order to anfwer the fame purpofe. 

If the patient be troubled with a ftrangury, or fup- 
preffion of urine, which often happens in the fmall-pox,. 
he fhould be frequently taken out of bed, and, if he be 
able, fhould walk acrofs the room with his feet bare. 
When he cannot do this, he may be frequently fet on 
his knees in bed, and fhould endeavour to pafs his urine 
as often as he can. When thefe do not fucceed, a tea- 
fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of nitre may be occafionally 
mixed with his drink, Nothing more certainly relieves 
the patient, or is more beneficial in the {mall-pox, than a 
plentiful difcharge of urine, 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and chapped, 
it ought frequently to be wafhed, and the throat gargled 
with water and honey, fharpened with a little vinegar or 
currant jelly. 

During the rifing of the fmall-pox, it frequently happens 
that the patient is eight or ten days without aftool. This 
not only tends to heat and inflame the blood, but the 

foeces, by lodging fo long in the body, become acrid, and 
te 7 ee even 
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even putrid; from whence bad confequences muft en- 
fue. It will therefore be proper, when the body is 
bound, to throw in an emollient clyfter every fecond or 
third day, through the whole courfe of the difeafe. This 
will greatly cool and relieve the patient. 

~ When petechiz, purple, black, or livid fpots appear 
among the {mall-pox, the Peruvian bark muft immedi- 
ately be adminiftered in as large dofes at the patient’s 
{tomach can bear. For a child, two drachms .of the 
bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces of com- 
mon water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon water, and 
two ounces of the fyrup of orange or lemon. This may 
be fharpened with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table. 
{poonful of it given every hour. If it be given to an 
adult in the fame form, he may take at leaft three or four 
{poonfuls every hour. This medicine ought not to be 
trifled with, but muft be adminiftered as frequently as the 
{tomach can bear it; in which cafe it will often produce 
very happy effects. I have frequently feen the petechiz 
dijappear, and the fmall-pox, which had a very threaten- 
ing afpect, rife and fill with laudable matter, by the ufe 
of the bark and acids. - 

. The patient’s drink ought likewife in this cafe to be 
generous, as wine or ftrong negus acidulated with fpirits 
of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of currants, or — 
fuch like. His food muft confift of apples, roafted or 
boiled, preferved cherries, plums, and other fruits of an 
acid nature. : . 

The bark and acids are not only nceceffary when the 
petechiz or putrid fymptoms appear, but likewife in the 
lymphatic or cryftalline fmall-pox, where the matter 1s 
thin, and not duly prepared. ‘The Peruvian bark feems 
to poffefs a fingular power of affifting Nature in prepar- 
ing laudable pus, or what is called good matter; confe- — 
quently it muft be beneficial both in this and other dif- 
eafes, where the crifis depends on a fuppuration. I have 
often obferved where the fmall-pox were flat, and the 
matter contained in them quite clear and tranfparent, 
and where at firft they had the appearance of running 
into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidulated as 


above, 
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above, changed the colour and confiftence of the matter? 
and produced the moft happy effeés. 

When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, or, as the good 
women term it, when the f{mall-pox /frike in, before they 
have arrived at maturity, the danger is very great. In 
this cafe bliftering-plafters muft be immediately applied 
to the wrifts and ancles, and the patient’s {pirits fupported 
with cordials, 

Sometimes bleeding has a furprifing effet in raifing 

the puftules after they have fubfided; but it requires 
{kill to know when this is proper, or to what length the 
patient can bear it. Sharp cataplafms, however, may be 
applied to the feet and hands, as they tend to promote 
the {welling of thefe parts, and by that means to draw 
the humours towards the extremities. 
- The moft dangerous period of this difeafe is what we 
call the fecondary fever. This generally comeson when 
the fmall-pox begin to blacken, or turn on the face ; and 
moft of thofe who die of the fmall-pox are carried off by 
this fever. 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the fmall- 
pox, to relieve the patient by loofe ftools, Her endea- 
vours this way are by no means to be counteracted, but 
promoted; and the patient at the fame time fupported by 
food and drink of a nourifhisg and cordial nature. , 

If, at the approach of the fecondary fever, the pulfe be 
very quick, hard, and {ftrong, the heat intenfe, and the 
breathing laborious, with other fymptoms of an inflam. 
mation of the breaft, the patient muft immediately be 
_ bled. The quantity of blood to be let, mult be regulated 
by the patient’s ftrength, age, and the urgency of the 
{ymptoms. 

But in the fecondary fever, if the patient be faintifh, 
the puftules become fuddenly pale, and if there be great 
coldnefs of the extremities, bliftering plalters mult be ap- 
plied, and the patient muft be fupported with generous 
~ cordials, Wine, and even fpirits, have fometimes been 

iven in fuch cafes with amazing fuccels. 

As the fecondary fever is in great meafure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abforption of the matter, it would 


 feem highly confonant to reafon, that the puftules, as foon 
| te | as 
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as they cotne to maturity, fhould be opened. This is 
every day practifed in other phlegmons which tend to 
fuppuration; and there feems to be no caufe why it. 
fhould be lefs proper here. On the contrary, we have 
reafon to believe that by this means the fecondary fever 
might always be leffened, and often wholly prevented. 
The puftules fhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceffary for 
this operation. ‘They may either be opened with a lan- 
cet or a needle, and the matter abforbed by a little dry 
lint. Asthe puftules are generally firft ripe on the face, 
it will be proper to begin with opening thefe, and the 
others in courfe as they become ripe. The puftules ge- 
nerally fill again, a fecond, or even a third time ; for which 
caufe the operation muft be repeated, or rather continued 
as long as there is any confiderable appearance of matter 
in the puftules. 2 

We have reafon to believe that this operation, rational 
as it is, has been neglected from a piece of miftaken ten- 
dernefs in parents. They believe that it muft give great 
pain to the poor child; and, therefore, would rather fee 
ic die than have it thus tortured: This notion, however, 
fs entirely without foundation. J have frequently open- 
ed the puftules when the patient did not fee me, without — 
his being in the leaft fenfible of it; but fuppofe it were 
attended with a little pain, that is nothing in comparifon 
to the advantages which may arife from it. 

Opening the puftules not only prevents the reforption 
of the matter into the blood, but likewife takes off the 
tenfion of the fkin, and by that means greatly relieves 
the patient. It likewife tends to prevent the pitting, 
which is a matter of no fmall importance. Acrid matter, 
by lodging long in the puftules, cannot fail to corrode 
the tender fkin; by which many a:handfome face be- 
comes fo deformed as hardly to bear a refemblance to the 
human figure *. ; Hass 

* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only 
neceflary when the patient has a great load of {mall-pox, or when 
the matter which they contain is of fo thin and acrid a nature, 
that there is reafon to apprehend bad confequences from its being 
too quickly refurbed, or taken up again into the mafs of circulating 
humours. saat 
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It is generally neceflarys after the fmall-pox are gone 
off, to purge the patient. If, however, the body has 
been open through the whole courfe of the difeafe, or if 
‘butter-milk and other things of an opening nature have 
been drank freely after the height of the fmall-pox, purg- 
ing becomes lefs neceffary ; but it ought never wholly 
to be negleed. 

For very young children, an infufion of fenna and 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with 
coarfe fugar, and given in fmall quantities till ic operates. 
Thofe who are farther advanced muft take medicines of 
a fharper nature. For example, a child of five or fix 
years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb ~ 
in powder overnight, and the fame quantity of jalap in 
powder next morning. This may be wrought off with 
- frefh broth or water-gruel, and may be repeated three 
or four times, five or fix days intervening between each 
dofe. For children further advanced, and adults, the 
dofe moft be increafed in proportion to the age and 
conttitution *, 3. 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which is 
not feldom the cafe, they muft be brought to fuppuration 
as foon as pofflible, by means of ripening poultices ; and 
when they have been opened, or have broke of their 
own accord, the patient mult be purged. “The Peruvian 
bark and a milk diet will likewife be ufeful in this cafe. . 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
fymptoms of a confumption, fucceed to the fmall-pox, 
the patient muft be fent toa place where the air 1s good, 
and put upon a courfe of affes’ milk, with fuch exercife 
‘as he can bear. For further directions in this cafe, fee 
the article Con/umptions, Te 


OF INOCULATION. 


Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the 
power of medicine more effectually than the {mall-pox, 


* T have of late been accuftomed, after the fmall-pox, to give 
one, two, three, four, or five grains of calomel, according to the 
age of the patient, over night, and to work it off next morning 
with a fuitable dofe of jalap. Or the jalap and calomel may be 
mixed together, and given in the morning. 
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yet more may be done before-hand to render this difeafe 
favourable than any one we know, as almoft all the 
danger from. it may be prevented by inoculation, 
This falutary invention has been known in Europe above 
halfa century; but, like moft other ufeful difcoveries, it 
has till of late made but flow progrefs. It muft, however, 
be acknowledged, to the ‘honour of this country, that 
inoculation has met with a more: favourable reception 
here, than among any of our neighbours. It is ftill, 
however, far from being general, which we have reafon 
to fear will be the cafe, as long as the practice continues 
in the hands of the faculty. 

_-No difcovery can be of general utility, while the prac- 
tice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the inocu- 
lation of the fmall-pox been introduced as a fafhion, and 
not as a medical difcovery, or had it been practifed by 
the fame kind of operators here, as it is in thofe coun- 
tries from whence we learned it, it had long ago been 
univerfal. . Fears, jealoufies, prejudices, and oppofite 

‘interefts are, and ever will be, the moft effeétual obftacles 
to the progrefs of any falutary diicovery. Hence it is 
that the practice of inoculation never became in any 
meafure general, even in England, ull taken up by men 

not bred to phyfic.. Thefe have not only rendered the 
practice more extenfive, but likewife more fafe, and by 
acting under lefs reftraint than the regular practitioners, - 
have taught them that the patient’s greateft danger 
arofe, not from the want of care, but from the excels of 

it. | is) 

They know very little of the matter, who impute the 
fuccefs of modern inoculators to any fuperior fkill, either 
in preparing the patient or communicating the difeafe. 
Some of them, indeed, from a fordid defire of engroffing 
the whole practice to themfelves, pretend to have ex- 
traordinary fecrets or noftrums for preparing perfons for 
inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs. But this is only 
a prétence calculated to blind the ignorant and inatten- 
tive. Common ifenfe and prudence alone are fufficient 
both in the choice of the fubject and management of the 

operation, Whoever is poflefied of thefe may peter 
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this office for his children whenever he finds it conve- 
nient, provided they be in a good ftate of health. 

This fentiment is not the refult of theory, but of ob- 
fervation, Though few phyficians have had more op- 
portunities of trying inoculation in al] its different forms, 
fo little appears to me to depend on thefe, generally 
reckoned important circumftances, of preparing the 
body, communicating the infection by this or the other 
method, &c. that for feveral years paft I have perfuaded 
the parents or nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, 
and have found that method followed with equal fuccefs, 
while it is free from many inconveniences that attend the 
other *. | 

The fmall-pox may be communicated in a great va- 
riety of ways with nearly the fame degree of fafety and 
‘fuccefs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the prac- 
tice, the women communicate the difeafe to children, by 
opening a bit of the fkin with a needle, and putting into 
the wound a little matter taken from a ripe puftule. On 
the coaft of Barbary, they pafs a thread wet with the 
matter through the fkin between the thumb and fore- 
finger ; and in fome of the {tates of Barbary, inoculation 
is performed by rubbing in the variolous matter between 


* A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me 
upon trying this method. A gentleman who had loft all his 
children except one ion by the natural fmall-pox, was determined 
to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and defired 
I would perfuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its pro- 
priety. But that was impofliblee They were not to be per- 
fuaded, and either could not get the better of their fears, or 
were determined againft conviction. It was always a point with 
me not to perform the operation without the confent of the 
parties concerned. I therefore advifed the father, after giving 
his fon a dofe or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the 
fmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the puttules, 
taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as foon as he came _ 
home to take his fon apart, and give his arm a flight fcratch 
with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and 
take no farther notice of it. All this he punctually performed: 
and at the ufual period the fmall-pox made their appearance, 
which were of an exceeding good kind, and fo mild as not to 
confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations 
_knew but the difeafe had come in the natural way, till the boy 
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the thumb and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body. 
The practice of communicating the fmall-pox, by rub- 
bing the variolous matter upon the fkin has been 
Jong known in many parts of Afia and Europe as well 
as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the name of 
buying the fmall pox. ‘Vhe fame cuftom is faid to have 
obtained in Wales long ago, ~~ 

The prefent method of inoculating in Belek is to 
make two or three flanting incifions in the arm, fo fuper- 
ficial as not to pierce quite through the fkin, with’ a lan- 
cet wet with freth matter taken from a ripe puftule ; 
afterwards the wounds are clofed up, and left without 
any dreffing. Some make ufe of a lancet covered with the 
dry matter: but this is lefs certain, ad ought never to be 
ufed_unlefs where frefh matter cannot be obtained : when 
this is the cafe, the matter ought to be moiftened by hold- 
ing the lancet for fome time in the fteam of warm water *. 

Indeed, if frefh matter be applied long enough to the 
fkin, there is no occafion for any wound at all, Leta 
bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet with the mat- 
ter, be immediately applied to the arm, midway between 
the fhoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece of 
the common {ticking plafter, andkept on for eight or ten 
days. This will feldom fail to communicate the difeafe. 
We mention this method, becaufe many people are 
afraid of a wound; and doubtlefs the more eafily the 
operation can be performed, it has the greater chance to 

become general. Some people imagine, that the dif- 

_ charge from a wound lefiens the eruption ; but there is no 
great ftrefs to be laid upon this notion: befides, deep 
wounds often ulcerate, and become troublefome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all confidered as 
a medical operaticn in thefe countries from whence we 
learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the women, 
and in the Eaft Indies by the Brachmins or priefts. In 
this country the cuftom is ftill in its infancy ; we make 
no doubt, however, but it will foon become fo familiar, 


* Mr. TroncHIn communicates 5 difeafe by a little bit of 
thread dipt in the matter, which he covers with a {mall bliftering- 
plafler. This method may 20 doubt be ufed with advantage in 
thofe cafes where the patient is very much alarmed at the fight of 
any cutting inftrument. 
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that parents will think no more of inoculating their chil- 
dren, than at prefent they do of giving them a purge. 

No fet of men have it fo much in their power to render 
the practice of inoculation general as the clergy, the 
greateft oppofition to it ftill arifing from fome fcruples 
of confcience, which they alone can remove. I would 
recommend it to them not only to endeavour to re- 
move the religious objeCions which weak minds may 
have to this falutary practice, but to enjoin it as a duty, 
and to point out the danger of neglecting to make ufe 
ofa mean which Providence has put in our power, for 
faving the lives of our offspring. Surely {uch parents 
as wilfully neglect the means of faving their children’s 
lives, are as guilty as thofe who put them to death. I 
wifh this matter were duly weighed. No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weaknelfs and reli- 
gious prejudices ; yet I cannot help recommending it, 
in the warmeft manner, to parents to confider how 
great an injury they do their children, by neglecting to 
give them this difeafe in the early period of life. 

The numerous advantages arifing from the inocula- 
tion of the fmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed out 


by the learned Dr. M‘Kenzic, in his Hiftory of Health*. 
To 


* « Many and great,” fays this humane author, ‘are the dan- 
gers attending the natural infection, from all which, the inoculation 
is quite fecure. The natural infection may invade weak or dillem- 
pered bodies, by no means difpofed for its kindly reception. It 
may attack them at a feafon of the year either violently hot or 
intenfely cold. It may be communicated from a fort of {mall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoft virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort is imprudently im- 
' ported into a maritime place. It may ‘furprife us foon after 
excefles committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdnefs, It may 
likewife feize on the innocent after indifpenfable watchings, hard 
Jabour, or neceffary journeys. And is it a trivial advantage, that 
all thefe unhappy circumftances can be prevented by inoculation ? 
By inoculation numbers are faved from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural fmall-pox, how often are the fineft features, 
and the molt beautiful complexions, miferably disfigured? Whereas 
inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or fcars, even where the 
number of puftules on the face has been very confiderable, and 
the fymptoms by no means favourable. And many other grievous 


complaints that are frequently fubfequent to the BARE 
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To thofe mentioned by the Doétor we fhall only add, 
that fuch as have not had the fmall-pox in the early 
period of life are not only rendered unhappy, but like- 
wife ina great meafure unfit for fuftaining many of the 
moft ufeful and important offices. Few people would 
chufe even to hire a fervant who had not had the fmall- 
pox, far lefs to purchafe a flave, who had the chance 
of dying of this difeafe. How could a phyfician or 
a furgeon, who had never had the {mall-pox himfelf, 
attend others under that malady ? How deplorable 1s 
the fituation of females, who arrive at mature age 
without having had the fmall-pox !|_ A woman with child 
feldom furvives this difeafe ; and if an infant happen to 
be feized with the fmall-pox upon the mother’s breaft, 
who has not had the difeafe herfelf, the fcene muft be 
diftreffing ! if fhe continue to fuckle the child, it 1s at 
the peril of her own life ; and if fhe wean it, in all pro- 
bability it will perifh. How often is the affectionate 
mother forced to leave her houfe, and abandon her chil- 
dren, at the very time when her care is moft neceffary ? 
Yet, fhould parental affeétion get the better of her fears, 
the confequences would often prove fatal. I have known 
the tender mother and her fucking infant laidin the fame 


feldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alfo prevent 
thofe inexpreffible terrors that perpetually harafs perfons who ne- 
ver had this difeafe, infomuch that when the fmall-pox is epi- 
demical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and the 
face of diftrefs fpread over the whole country? From this terror 
it arifes, that jultice is frequently poftponed, or difcouraged, at 
fefhens or aflizes where the fmall-pox rages. Witnefles and 
juries dare not appear; and by reafon of the neceflary abfence of 
fome gentlemen, our honourable and ufeful judges are not at- 
tended with that reverence and fplendour due to their office and 
merit. Does not inoculation, in like mannér, prevent our brave 
failors from being feized with this diftemper on fhipboard, where 
they muft quickly fpread the infe@ion among fuch of the crew 
who never had it before, and where they have fearce any chance 
to ef{cape, being half f{tifled with the clofenefs of their cabins, and 
but very indifferently nurfed? Laftly, with regard to the foldiery, 
the miferies attending thefe poor creatures, when attacked by the 
{mall-pox on a march, are inconceivable, without attendance, 
without lodgings, without any accommodation; fo that one of 
three commonly perifhes.”? | 
grave, 
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_ grave, both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. But 

thefe are fcenes too fhocking even to mention, Let © 
parents who run away with their children to avoid the 
fmall-pox, or who refufe to inoculate them in in- 
- ‘fancy, confider to what deplorable fituations they may be 
reduced by this miftaken tendernefs ! 

As the fmall-pox is now become an epidemical difeafe 
in moft parts of the known world, no other choice re- 
mains but to render the malady as mild as poffible. This 
is the only manner of extirpation now lefe in our power ; 
and though it may feem paradoxical, the artificial method 
of communicating the difeafe, could it be rendered uni- 
verfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as rooting 
it out. It isa matter of {mall confequence, whether a 
difeafe be entirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as 
‘neither to deftroy life nor hurt the conftitution; but thae 
this may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of 
a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation hard- 
ly deferve to be named. In the natural way, one in four 
or five generally dies; but by inoculation not one ina 
thoufand. Nay, fome can boaft of having inoculated 
ten thoufand without the lols of a fingle patient. | 

I have often wifhed to fee fome pian eftablifhed for 
rendering this falutary practice univerfal; but am afraid 
J fhall never be fo happy. The difficulties indeed are 
many; yet the thingis by nomeansimpracticable. The 
aim is great: no le{s than faviaz the lives of one-fourth 
partof mankind. What cught not to be attempted in 
order to accomplifh fo defirable an end? 

The firft ftep towards rendering the practice univerfal, 
mutft be to remove the religious prejudices againft it. 
This, as already obferved, can only be done by the 
clergy. They muft not only recommend it as a duty 
to others, but likewife pratife it on their own children. 
Example will ever have more influence than precept. 

The next thing requifite, is to put it in the power of 
all. For this purpofe, we would recommend it to the 
Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor gratis. . lt 
ishard that fo ufeful a part of mankind fhould, by their 
poverty, be excluded from fuch a benefit. | | 

Should 
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Should this fail, it is furely in the power of any State 
to render the praétice general, at leaft as far as their do- 
minion extends. We do not mean that it ought to be. 
enforced by alaw. The beft way to promote it would 
be to employ a fufficient number of operators at the 
public.expence to inoculate the ‘children of the poor. 
This would only be neceffary ull the practice became 
general; afterwards cuftom, the ftrongeft-of all laws, 
% would oblige every individual to inoculate his children to. 
prevent refle@ions. 

It may be objected to this fcheme, that the poor would 
refufe toemploy the inoculators: this difficulty is eafily 
removed. A fmall premium to enable mothers to attend 
their children while under the difeafe, would be a fuffi- 
cient. inducement; befides, the fuccefs attending the. 
operation would foon banifh all objections to it. Even. 
confiderations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children to 
the age of ten or twelve, and when they come to be ufe- 
ful, they are fnatched away by this malady, to the great 
lofs of their parents, and detriment of the public. 

The Britifh legiflature has of late years fhewn great 
attention to the prefervation of infant-lives, by fupport- 
ing the foundling-hofpital, &c. But we will venture to - 
fay, if one-tenth part of the fums laid out in fupporting 
that inftitution, had been beftowed towards promoting 
the practice of inoculation of the fmall-pox among the 
poor, that not only more ufeful lives had been faved, 
but the praétice, ere now, rendered quite univerfal in this 
ifland. It is not to be imagined what effect example and a 
little money will havé upon the poor; yet, if left to 
themfelves, they would go on for ever in the old way, © 
without thinking of any improvement, We only mean 
this as a hintto the humane and public-fpirited.. Should 
fuch a {cheme be approved, a proper plan might ealily 
be laid down for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, 
and. often, by the felfifh views and mifconduét of thofe 
entrufted with the exécution of them, fail of anfwer- 
ing the noble purpofes for which they were. defigned , 
we fhall, therefore, point out fome other method by 

which 
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which the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the 
poor. | 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become 
more numerous. We would, therefore, have every 
parifh in Britain to allow one of them a fmall annual fa- 
lary for inoculating all the children of the parifh ata 
proper age. This might be done at a very trifling ex- 
pence, and it would enable every one to enjoy the bene- 
fit of this falutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progrefs of 
inoculation. The one is a with to put the evil day as 
far off as poffible. This is a principle in our nature ; 
and as inoculation feems rather to be anticipating a future 
evil, it is no wonder mankind are fo averfe toit. But 
this objection is fufficiently anfwered by the fuccefs. 
-~ Who in his fenfes would not prefer a leffer evil to-day 
to a greater to-morrow, provided they were equally 
certain ? 

The other cbitacle is the fear of refleCtions. This has 
a very great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should 
the child die, they think the world would blame them. 
This they cannot bear. Here lies the difficulty; and, 
till that be removed, inoculation will make but fmall 
progrefs, Nothing however can remove it but cuftom. 
Make the practice fafhionable, and all objections will 
foon vanifh. It is fafhion alone that has led the multi- 
tude fince the beginning of the world, and will lead 
them to the end. We mutft, therefore, call upon the 
more enlightened part of mankind to fet a pattern to the 
reft. Their example, though it may for fome time meet 
with oppofition, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the 
expence with which it may be attended: this is eafily 
obviated. We do not mean that every parifh ought to 
employ a Sutton or a Dimidale as inoculators. Thefe 
have by their fuccefs already recommended themfelves 
to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach; but 
have not others an equal chance to fucceed? They cer- 
‘tainly have. Let them make the fame trial, andthe dif- 
ficulties will foon vanifh, There is not a parith, and 

hardly a village in Britain, deftituce of fome perfon who 

, can 
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can bleed. But this isa far more difficult operation, and 
requires both more {kill and dexterity than inoculation. 
_- The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend. 
the performance of this operation are the clergy. Moft 
of them know fomething of medicine. Almof all of 
them bleed, and can order a purge, which are all the 
qualifications neceflary for the practice oft inoculation. 
The priefts among the lefs enlightened Indians perform 
this office, and why fhould a Chrittian teacher think 
himfelf above it? Surely the bodies of men, as well as 
their fouls, merit a part of the paftor’s care; at leaft the. 
greateft Teacher who ever appeared among men, feems 
to have thought fo. , 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend 
it-to parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let 
them take any method of communicating the difeafe 
they pleaie; provided the fubjeéts be healthy, and of a 
proper age, they will feldom fail to fucceed to their 
wifh. I have known many inftances even of mothers 
performing the operation, and never fo much as heard 
of one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Weft 
India iflands is faid to have inoculated with his own hand, 
in one year, three hundred of his flaves, who, notwith- 
ftanding the warmth of the climate, and other unfavour- 
able circumftances, all did well, Common mechanics 
have often, to my knowledge, performed the operation 
with as good fuccefs as phyficians. We do.not, however, 
mean to difcourage thofe who have it in their power, 
from employing people of fkill to inoculate their children; 
and attend them while under the difeafe ; but only to 
fhew, that where fuch cannot:be had, the operation ought 
not upon that account to be neglected. : 

Inftead of multiplying arguments to recommend this 
practice, I fhall juft beg leave to mention the. method 
which I teck with my own fon, then an/ only child. 
After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered the nurfe 
to take.a bit of thread which had been previoufly wet 
with frefh matter from a pock, and to Jay it upon his arm, 
covering it with a piece of fticking-plafter. This re- 
mained on fix or feven days, till it was rubbed off by 
accident. At the ufual time the fmall-pox made their 

13 appearances 
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appearance, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely 
this, which is all that is generally neceffary, may be done 
without any fkill in medicine. 

We have been the more full on this fubject becaufe 
the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended to fociety 
by any other means than making the practice general. 
While it is confined to a few, it muft prove hurtful to 
the whole. By means of it the contagion is f{pread, and 
is communicated to many who might otherwife. never 
have had the difeafe. Accordingly it is found that 
nearly the fame number die of the fmall-pox now as be- 
fore inoculation was introduced ; and this important dif- 
covery, by which alone more lives might be faved than 
by all the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great mea- 
fure loft by its benefits not being extended to the whole 
_ community *, < 

The. fpring and autumn have been ufually reckoned 
the moft proper feafons for inoculation, on account of 
the weather being then moft temperate ; but it ought to 
be confidered that thefe are generally the moft unhealthy 
feafons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the beft prepa- 
ration for the difeafe is a previous good ftate of health. 
I have always obferved that children in particular are 
more fickly towards the end of {pring and autumn than at 
any other time of the year. On this account, as well as’ 
for the advantage of cool air, I would propole winter as 
the moft proper feafon for inoculation ; though on every 
other confideration, the fpring would feem to be pre- 
ferable. | 

The moft proper age for inoculation is between three 
and five. Many approve of inoculating on the breatt, 
and where no circumftances forbid this practice, I have 
no objection to it. Children, however, are more liable 
to convulfions at this time than afterwards ; betides, the 
anxiety of the mother or nurfe, fhould the child be to 
danger, would not fail to heighten it by {poiling the mitk. 

Children who have conftitutional difeafes, muft never- 


* By a well-laid plan for extending inoculation, more lives 
might be faved at a {mall expence, than are at prefent preferved 
by all the hofpitals in. England, which coft the public fuch an 


amazing fum. 
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thelefs be inoculated, It will often mend the habit of 
body ; but ought to be performed at ‘a time when they 
-are moft healthy. Accidental difeafes fhould always be 
removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought neceffary to regulate the diet 
for fome time before the difeafe be communicated, In 
children, however, great alteration in diet is feldom ne- 
ceffary, their food being commonly of the moft fimple 
and wholefome kind, as “milk, water-pap, weak broths, 
bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. — 

But children who have been accuftomed to a richer 
diet, who are of a grofs habit, or abound with bad hu- 
mours, ought to be ] put upon a fpare diet before they are 
inoculated. Their food thould be of a light cooling 
nature, and their drink whey, better-milk, and fuch like: 

We would recommend no other medicinal preparation 
but two or three mild purges, which ought to’ be fuited 
to the’age and {trength of the patient. The’ fuccefs of 
inoculators does not depend on the preparation of their 
patients, but on their management of them while under 
the difeafe. Their conftant care is to keep them cool, | 
and their bodies gently open, by which means the fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly ieffened. The dan- 
ver is feldom great when the puttules are few ; and their 
number is generally in proportion to the fever which 
precedes and attends the eruption, Hence the chief fe- 
-cret of inoculation confifts in regulating the eruptive 
fever, which generally may be kept fufficiently low b a = 
methods mentioned above. | 

The regimen during the difeafe is in all refpeets the 
fame as under the natural fmall-pox. The patient muft. 
be kept cool, his diet fhould be light, and his drink weak, 
and diluting, &c. Should any bad fymptoms appear, 


which is feldom the cafe, they muft be treated in the — 


fame way as direCcted in the natural fmall-pox. ’ Purging 
is not lefs neceffary after the fmall-pox by inoculation, 
than in the natural way, and ought by no means to be 
neglected. 

I have already hinted how great a misfortune it was, 
that inoculation was firft introduced into this country as 
a medical operation. Had Lady Wortiey Monracuer 

brought 
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-brought.it in as a fathion, her own noble example and 
that, of her friends would foon have rendered it popular; 
but while it remains in the hands of the Faculty, it cannot. 
be generally beneficial to mankind. - Though the prac- 
tice lays claim to the greateft antiquity, itis nowhere 
confined to medical men, in the {trict fenfe of the word, 
butin Europe. Mr. Horwetr fays, that, in India, it is 
next to.a miracle to hear that one ina million fails of re=' 
‘ceiving the infection, or fuffers any injury from it, al- 
though the bufinefs of inoculation is there performed by 
-the bramins or priefts. 

Though their practice, as defcribed by this very can- 
did and fenfible writer, is blended with much fuperflition, 
and the parade of ufelefs formalities, yet their fuccefs 
proves it to be fubftantially good, and that their conduét 
“is in that refpeét highly laudable. Did the clergy of Eu- 
rope follow their conduct in the effential part, inoculation 
would foon become general, and millions of lives would 
be annually faved. What a fhame that chriftian paftors, 
whofe mafter went about curing difeafes, ~hould fuffer 
themfelves to be fo far outdone by the difciples of Con- 
Fucius! I feel a pleafure in doing juftice to a few of 
our clergy, who have taken the lead in this career of 
humane exertion; and I hope the influence of their 
example will fpread itfelf among the whole order of their 
clerical brethren. 

It is evident, from the fuccefs of the bramins, that 
medical fkill is by no means neceffary for the inoculation 
of the {mall-pox. They adminifter no medicine either 
before or after the operation, and only enjoin abftinence 
from certain articles af diet, which they think might 
prove injurious to the patient. They lay the whole 
ftrefs upon what they confider as a proper regimen, both 
previous to the eruption, and during its continuance ; 
and though fome, evenof their few reftrictions, appear 
to. me unneceflary, yet I will venture to affert, that a 
proper regimen is all that is requifite for the fuccefstul 
Anoculation of the fmall-pox. | 
_ Lam old enough to remember the time when the fuc- 
cefs of inoculation was fuppofed to be entirely owing to 
the preparation of the body, as it was called; but | am 
oa eT convinced 
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convinced that fuch preparation always has done, and 
ftill does more harm than good. ‘The body cannot be. 
be better prepared to meet a difeafe, than by being in 
good health. Medicine may cure a difeafe ; but it can- 
not mend good health. When a perfon enjoys this 
bleffing, he ought never to meddle with medicine on 
any account whatever. 
- Shouid the clergy decline the benevolent and chriftian- 
like office propofed, I have already expreffed my opi- 
nion that the {tate ought to undertake it; and the opera- - 
tors I would recommend, are mothers. A fmall pre- 
mium to a mother for every child fhe either inoculated 
herfelf, or caufed to be inoculated, would foon render the 
practice general; and then no premium would be necef- 
fary. I will venture to fay, that ten fhillings per head 
would be a fufficient inducement to mothers in an hum- 
ble fphere to inoculate their children. I take it for 
granted that perfons ina higher rank do fo already. 

Let me new afk, whether the trifling premium pro- | 
pofed can be put in competition with the immenfe ad- 
vantages that would refult from it; with the number of 
lives that would be faved, and with the improvement it 
muft make, not only in the looks, but in the conftitations 
of the great body of the people ? Numbers of confti- 
tutions are ruined by the {mall-pox, even when it does 
not prove immediately fatal; and how many more do 
we meet with, who are left by its ravages mere fpectacles 
of deformity ? [ct was the defire of preventing the latter — 
which gave rife to inoculation, and I believe no man of 
common fenfe will deny, that whatever can improve the 
human face, as well as the human form, is deferving of 
the eds encouragement and attention. 


a? The new method of vaccine inoculation has my wartielt withes 
forits ultimate fuccefs. The cafe, fafety, and fimplicity of the 
procefs are ftrong circumftances im its favour; but time 
alone can eftablith its efficacy. Should it provea certain pre- © 
ventive againit catching the infeftion in the natural way, 
the promulgators of fo valuable a diicovery will be jultly en- 
titled to a very high rank among the benefactors of the binan 
Faces ‘ } 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
: OF THE MEASLES, 
THe meafles appeared in Europe about the famé 


time with the fmall-pox, and have a creat affinity 
to thar difeafe. They both came from the fame quarter 
of the world, are both infectious, and feldom attack the 
fame perfon more than once. The meafles are mot 
common in the fpring feafon, and generally difappear in 
fummer. The difeafe itfelf, when properly managed, 
feldom proves fatal ; but its confequences are often very 
troublefome. 

CAUSE. This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, pro-* 
-ceeds from in‘etion, and is more or lefs dangerous ac- 
cording to the conftitution of the patient, the feafon of 
the year, the chmate, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The meafles, like other fevers. 
are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with fick, 
nefs, and lofs of appetite. The tongue is white, but 
generally moift. There is a fhort cough, a heavinefs of 
the head and eyes, drowfinefs, and a running at the nofe. 
Sometimes, indeed, the cough does not come before the 
eruption has appeared. There is an inflammation and 
heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion of fharp 
rheum, and great acutenefs of fenfation, fo-that they can- 
not bear the light without pain. The eye-lids frequently 
{well fo as to occafion blindnefs. The patient generally 
complains of his throat ; and a vomiting or loofenefs often 
_precedes the eruption. The ftoolsin children are common- 
ly greenifh; they complain ofan itching of the fktn, and are 
remarkably peevifh. Bleeding at the nofe 1s common, 
both before and in the progre(s of the difeafe. 

About the fourth day, fmall fpots, refembling flea- 
bites, appear, firft upon the face, then upon the breaft, 
and afterwards on the extremities: thefe may be diftin- 
-guifhed from the fmall-pox by their fcarcely rifing above 
the fkin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing, 
inftead of being removed by the eruption, as in the 
-{mall-pox, are rather increafed; but the vomiting gene- 
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About the fixth or feventh day from the time of fick- 
ening, the meafles begin to turn pale on the face, and 
__afterwards upon the body ; fo that by the ninth day they 
entirely difappear. The fever; however, and difficulty 
of breathing, often continue, efpecially if the patient has 
been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechie, or purple 
- {pots, may likewile be octafioned by this error. 

A violent loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the meafles ; ; 
in which cafe the patient’s life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles, generally expire. about the 
ninth. day from the invafion, .and are commonly carried 
off by a peripneumony, or infammation of the lungs. 
The mott favourable fymptoms are a moderate loofe- 
nefs, a. moift flkin, and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 
_». When the ervption fuddenly falls ‘in, aha the patient is 
vfeized with a delirium, he is in the greateft danger,’ Tf 
the meafles turn too foon of a pale. colour, It 1s an un- 
favourable fymptom, as are alfo great weaknefs, vomit- 
ing, reftleffnefs, and difficulty of {wallowing. “Purple or 
‘black {pots appearing among the mealles, are very un- 
favourable. Whena continual cough, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is reafon to fufpect an ap- 
_proaching confumption of the lungs. © ; 
_. Our. bufinefs in this difeafe is to affitt Nature, bi pro- 
_per cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if her efforts 
.be too languid; but when they are too violent, ‘they mutt 
be reftrained by evacuations, and cool diluting liquors, 
&c. We ought likewife to endeavour to appeafe the 
-moft urgent: fymptoms, as the cough, reftlefinefs, and 
-abiacalty of breathing. ? 

. REGIMEN. ——'The cool regimen is neceflary ‘here © 
_as well asin the fmall-pox. The food too mutt be light, 
“and the drink diluting. Acids, however, do not wither 
_fo-well in the meafles as in the fmall- -pox, as they tend 
to exafperate the cough. Small-beer likewife, though a - 
_ good drink in the fmall- pox, is here improper. | The moft 
.fuitable Iiquors. are decoétions of liquorice ‘with marfh- 
mallow roots and farfaparilla, infufions of linfeed or of | 
the flowers of elder, balrn-tea, clarified whey, barley- 
. water, and {uch like. Thefe, if the patient be coftive, 
may be fweetened with honey ; or, if that fhould difagree 
with the ftomach, a little manna may occafionally be 


added to them. . MEDI | 
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MEDICINE. -The meafles being an inflam- 
matory difeafe, without any critical difcharge of matter, 
asin the fmall-pox, bleeding is commonly neceflary, 

efpecially when the fever runs high, with ‘difficulty of 
_ breathing, and great oppreffion of the breaft. But if the 
difeafe be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted *. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, and 
to promote the eruption, 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. 
‘When there is a tendency this way,it ought to be promoted 
by drinking lukewarm water, or weak eamomile tea. 

When the cough is very troublefome, with drynefs of 
the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient may 
_hold his head over the fteam of warm water, and draw 
the fteam into his lungs. 

.He may hkewife lick a little fpermaceti and fugar- 
candy pounded together ; or take now and then a {poon, 
ful of the oil of fweet almonds, with fugar-candy diffolved 
in it. .Thefe will foften the throat, and relieve the ticks 
ling cough. 

If at the turn of the difeafe the fever affumes new vis - 
gour, and there appears great danger of {uffocation, the 
patient muft be bled according to his ftrength, and blift- 
ering-plafters applied, with a view to prevent the load 
from being thrown on the lungs, where, if an inflamma- 
tion fhouild fix itfelf, the patient’s life will be in imminent 
danger. 

» In cafe the meafles fhould fuddenly. difappear, it will 
be neceflary to purfue the fame method which we have 
recommended when the fmall-pox recede. ‘The patient 
muft be fupported with wine and cordials. Bliftering- 
plafters muft be applied to the legs and arms, and the 
body rubbed all over with warm flannels. Warm poul- 
tices may likewife be applied to the feet and palms of the 
hands. 

_ When purple or black {pots appear, the patient’s 
_ drink fhouid be fharpened with fpirits of vitriol ; and if 
the putrid fymptoms increafe, the Peruvian bark muft | 


* I do not know any difeafe wherein bleeding is more neceffitsy 
‘than in the meafles, efpecially when the fever runs high’: in this 
cafe 1 have always found it relieve the patient. 
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be adminiftered in the fame manner as dire¢ted. in the 
f{mall-pox. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffary, bist fhould never be: 
given except in cafes of extreme reftleffnefs, a violent 
loofenefs, or when the cough is very troublefome. For 
children, the fyrup of poppies is fufficient. A tea-fpoon- 
ful or two may be occafionally given, according to the 
patient’s age, or the violence of the fymptoms. 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought to be 
purged. This may be conducted in the fame manner as © 
directed in the fmail-pox, 

If a violent loofenefs fucceed the meafles, it may be 
checked by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of rhubarb 
in the morning , and an opiate over night; but if 
thefe do not remove it, bleeding will feldom fail to have 
that effect. 

Patients recovering after the meafles fhould be careful 
what they eatordrink. Their food for fome time ought 
to be light, and in {mall quantities, and their drink. di- 
luting, and rather of an opening nature, as butter. milk, 
whey, and fuch like. Tney ought alfo to beware of ex- 
pofing themfelves too foon to the cold air, left a fuffoca- 
ting catarrh, an afthma, or a confumption of the lungs, 
fhould enfue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other fymptoms of a confumption, remain after the 
meafles, {mall quantities of blood may be frequently let at 
proper intervals, as the patient’s ftrength and conftitution 
will permit. He ought likewife to drink affes’ milk, to 
remove (o a free air, if ina large town, and to ride- daily | 
on horfeback, He muft keep clofe to a diet confifting 
of milk and vegetables; and laftly, if thefe do not 
fucceed, let him remove to a ‘warmer.climate * 


OF 


*. Attempts have been made to communicate the meafles, as 
well as the fmall.pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt but 
in'time the practice may fucceed. | Dr. Home of Edinburgh fays, 
“he communicated the difeate by the blood. Others have tried this 
method, and have. not found it fucceed. Some think the difeafe 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the thin of a 
patient who has the;meafles with cotton, and afterwards applying 
the cotton to a wound as in the imall-pox ; while others recom- 
mend a bit of flannel which had been applied to the patient’s 
fkin all the time of the difeate, to be afterwards laid upon the 


arm or leg of the pericn to whom the infefion is to be communi- 
cat ed. 
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The {carlet fever is fo called from. the colour of the 
patient’s fkin, which appears as if it were tinged with red 
wine. It happens at any feafon of the year, but is moft 
common towards the end of fummer: at which time it 
often fcizes whole families ; children and young perfons 
are moft fubjeé&t to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coldnefs and fhiver- 
ing, without any violent ficknefs. Afterwards the fkin 
is covered with red fpots, which are broader, more florid, 
and lefs uniform than the meafles.. They continue two 
or three days, and then difappear; after which the cuticle, 
or fcarf-fkin, falls off. 

There is feldom any occafion for medicine. in this dif- 
eafe. The patient ought, however, to keep within doors, 
to abftain from flefh, {trong liquors, and cordials, and to 
drink freely of cool diluting liquors. If the fever.runs 
high, the body muft be kept gently open by emollient 
clyfters; or {mall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. A {cruple 
of the former, with five grains of the latter, may be taken 
thrice a-day, or oftener, if neceffary. 

Children and young perfons are fometimes feized at 
the beginning of this difeafe with a kind of ftupor and 
epileptic fits. In this cafe, the feet and legs fhould be 
bathed in warm water, a large blitering-plalter applied 
to the neck, and a dofe of the fyrup of poppies given 
every night till the patient recovers *, 

‘The fcarlet fever, however, is not always of fo mild 
anature. It is fometimes attended with putrid or malig- 


ated. There is no doubt but this difeafe, as well as the fmall-pox, 
may be communicated various ways ; the moft probable, however, 
is either from cotton rubbed upon the fkin, as mentioned above, or 
by. introducing a little of the fharp humour which diftils from the 
eyes of the patient into the blood. It is agreed on all hands, that 
fuch patients as have been inoculated had the difeafe very mildly ; 
we therefore with the practice were more general, as the meafles 
have of late become very fatal. 
/ * Sydenham. es 
. nant 
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nant fymptoms, in which cafe it is always dangerous. In 
the malignant fcarlet fever, the patient is not only affected 
with coldnefs and fhivering, but with languor, ficknefs, 
and great oppreffion ; to thefe fucceed exceffive heat, 
navfea, and vomiting, with a forenefs of ‘the throat ; the 
pulfe is extremely quick, but fmall‘and depreffed ; the 
breathing frequent and laborious; the fkin hot, but not 
quite dry ; the tongue moift, and covered with a whitith 
“mucus; the ich Gils inflamed and ulcerated. When the 
eruption appears, it brings no relief:\on the contrary, 
the fymptoms generally grow worte, and fréfh ones come 
on, as purging, delirium, zc. | 

When this difeafe is miftaken for a ficniple fifeerninas 
tion, and treated with repeated bleedines; purging and 
cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. ‘The only 
medicines that can be depended on in this cafe, are cor- 
dials and antifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, fnake- 
root, and the like. The treatment muft bein general 
fimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of the: malignant 
ulcerous fore throar*, | 


OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. |” 


When a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever is 
accompanied with a frequent or copious evacuation of 
bile, either by vomit or ftool, the fever is denominated 
bilious. In Britain the bilious fever generally makes 
its appearance about the end of fummer, and ceafes to- 
wards the approach of winter. It is molt frequent and 
fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the foil is 
marfhy, and when great rains are fucceeded by fultry 
heats. Perfons who work without doors, lie in camps, 
or who are expofed to the ee are moft liable to this 
kind of fever. | 


* Inthe year 1774; cnet 2 winter, a very bad fpecies of this 
‘fever prevailed in Edinburgh. It’ raged chiefly among young 
people. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quinfey, 
and the inflammatory fymptoms were fo blended with others ofa 
putrid nature, as to render the treatment of the difeafe very diffie 
‘cult. Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, were 
-afflif&ed with large fwellings of the fubmaxillary glands, and not a 
tew had a fuppuration in one or both ears. | If 
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* Tf there ate fymptoms of infammation at the beginning 
of this fever, it will be neceffary to bleed, and to put the 
patient upon the cool diluting resimen recommended in the 
inflammatory fever. The faline Graught may likewife:be 
frequently adminiftered, and the patient’s body ‘kept open 
by clyfters or mild purga atives. But if the fever fhould 
semit or intermir, ‘bleeding ‘willefeldom be -neceffary. 
Th'this cafe a vomit may be adminiftered, and, if the 
body be bound, a gentle purges after. which the Peru- 
vian bark will oenerally complete the cure.) i 

Th cafe of a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fup- 
ported with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhhorn, and the 
hke; and he may ufe the white decoction for his ordinary 
drink *." If a bloody flux fhould: accompany ‘this’ fever, 
_ it mutt be treated in the manner recommended under the 
article Dy/entery. 

When there is a burning heat, and-the patient does not 
fweat, that evacuation may be promoted by giving 
him, three! or four times “d4-day,|'a ‘table-fpoonful of 
Mindererus’s fpirit | mixed ‘in a cup of his ordinary 
drink. 7 
Tf the ‘bilious fever be attended with the nervous, ma- 
lignant,’ or ‘putrid {ymptoms, which is fometimes the 
cafe, the patient mutt be treated: inthe fame manner as 
directed under thefe difeafes:>. 

After this fever, proper ‘caré is neceflary to prevent 
a'relapfe. For this ‘purpofe the patient, efpecially to- 
wards the €nd of autumn, ought to-continue the ule of 
the Peruvian bark for fome time after he is well. He 
fhould hkewife abftain from all'trafhy fruits, new oun 
‘and every kind of flatulent aliment. 

Though few fevers bear bleeding better than. that 
which accompanies the meafles, yet the lancet’ is» norito 
tbe ufed at random, and without a ftrict attention to the 
‘progrefs of the difeafe. If the fymptoms run high, with 
‘a full, hard pulfe, and other figns of inflammation, bleed- 
ing will be proper, but not otherwife. 

Ihave looked at fevers, as well as at other detentions; for 
‘Many years: yet, were any one'to afk me, what was good 


* Se¢ Appendix, White DecoGion. 
¢ See adie ny Spirit of Mindererus, 
for 
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fora fever, I could not tell: him, ,without knowing the 
particulars of the .patient’s’ cafe, . There cannot be a 
- groffer error than that of preferibing to.the general name 
of a difeafe, though thoufands. of people,in this country 
. {wallow drugs every day on no better.ground. | 

_ Nor are the inhabitants of Britain the,only dupes to 
this notion. I had a patient very lately; a young man 
from a neighbouring kingdom, who, after confulting me 
for his own complaints, which were chiefly imaginary, 
requefted that I would preferibe for his father and bro- 
ther, neither of whom ]. had ever feen.. When I told 
him the abfurdity of doing it, he went away feemingly 
much difappointed, and, I. dare fay, with a far lower 
opinionof my abilities than he had conceived from report. 
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OF THE ERYSIPELAS, on St. ANTHONY’s 
BIRBic {init 


ris difeafe, which in fome parts of Britain is called 
the rofe, attacks perfons at any period of life, but is 
moft common between the age of- thirty and forty. 
Perfons of a fanguine or plethoric habit are moft hable 
to it. It often attacks young people, and pregnant wo. — 
men; and fuch as have once been afflicted with it are. 
very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary 
difeafe, and at other times only a fymptom of fome other 
malady.. Every part of the body is liable to be attacked 
by an eryfipelas, but it moft frequently feizes the legs or 
face, efpecially the latter.. It is moft common in autumn, 
or when hot weather is fucceeded by cold.and wet, -_. 
CAUSES.——The eryfipelas may be occafioned by 
violent paffions or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, 
&c. When the body has been heated to ayreat degree, 
and is immediately. expofed to the cold air, fo that the 
perfpiration is fuddenly checked, an eryfipelas will often - 
enfue*, It may alfo be occafioned by drinking to ex- 
| cels, 
* The country people in. many parts of Britain call this difeafe 
a blaf, and imagine it proceeds from foul air,‘or ill wind, as 


‘they term it, The truth is, they often lie down to reft eo 
when 
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cefs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by any 
thing that overheats the blood. If any of the natural eva- 
cuations be obftructed, or in too {mall quantity, it may 
caufe an eryfipelas. The fame effect will follow from 
the ftoppage of artificial evacuations ; as iffues, fetons, 
or the like. 

SYMPTOMS.——The eryfipelas attacks with a fhi- 
vering, thirft, lofs of ftrength, pain in the head and back, 
heat, reftleffnefs, and a quick pulfe; to which may be 
added vomiting, and fometimes a delirium. On the 
fecond, third, or fourth day, the part fwells, becomes 
red, and {mall puftules appear; at which time the fever 
generally abates. 

When the erytipelas feizes the foot, the parts conti- 
~ guous fwell, the fkin fhines ; and, if the pain be violent, 
it will afcend to the leg, and will not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it fwells, appears red, and 
the fkin is covered with {mall puftules filled with clear 

water. One or both eyes are generally clofed witha 
fwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing. If the 
mouth and noftrils be very dry, and the parient drowfy, 
there is reafon to fufpect an inflammation of the brain. 

If the eryfipelas affects the breaft, it fwelis and becomes 
exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to fuppu- 
‘rate. There isa violent pain in the arm-pit on the fide 
affe&ted, where an-abfcefs is often formed. 

If in a day or two the {welling fubfides, the heat and 
pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and 
the cuticle breaks and falls off in fcales, the danger is over. 

The event of this difeafe depends greatly upon the 
conftitution of the patient. It is feldom dangerous ; but 
when the conftitution is bad, the legs will fometimes 
{well to a prodigious fize, and the cure prove extremely 
‘difficult. It has often proved fatal to people in the de- 
cline of life, who were of a fcorbutic habit, or whofe 


- when warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they 
fall afleep, and lie fo long as to catch cold, which occations the 
“ ret: ° ° . > : 

eryfipelas. his difeafe may indeed proceed from other caufes, 
but we may venture to fay, that nine times out of ten it is occa: 
fioned by cold caught ufter the body has been greatly heated or 
° fatigued. ; 7 beg 
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humours were vitiated as irregular. living or unwhole= 
_ fome diet. 

When the eryfi Bride is Raitt dean ee affeéts a ‘very 
fenfible part of the bady, the danger 1s great. Ifthe 
red colour changes into a livid or black, j it will end in a: 
mortification. Sometimes the inflammation cannot be 
difeuffed, but comes to a fuppuration ; in. which ~ cafe 
. fiftulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carried off 
by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of breath- — 
ing, and fometimes with a delirium.and great drowfincfs, 
They generally die about the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN.—— In the eryfipelas the. patient muft 
neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either of thefe 
extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is always 
to be guarded againft. When the difeafe is mild, it will 
be fufficient to keep the patient within doors, without 
confining him to his bed, and to promote the perfpira- 
tion by diluting liquors, &c. 

The diet ought to be flender, and of a moderately 
cooling and-moiftening quality, as groat-gruel, panado, 
chicken or barley broth, with cooling herbs and fruits, 
&c. avoiding flefh, fih, ftrong drink, fpices, pickles, 
and all other things that may heat and inflame the blood ; 
the drink may be barley-water, an infufion of elder- 
flowers, common whey, and fuch like. | 

- But if the pulfe be low, and the fpirits funk, the patient 
muft be fupported with negus, and other things of a cor- 
dial nature. His food may be fago-gruel, with a little 
wine, and nourifhing broths, taken in fmall quantities, 
and often repeated. “Great care, however, muft be taken © 
not to overheat him. 

MEDICINE.——In this difeafe. much. mifchief is 
often done by medicine, efpecially by external applica- 
tions. People, when they fee an inflammation, imme- 
diately think that fomething ought to be applied to it. . 
This indeed is neceflary in large phlegmons ; but in an 
eryfipelas the fafer courfe is to apply nothing. Almoft 
all ointments, falves, and plafters, being of a greafy na- 
ture, tend rather to obftruct and repel, than promote any 
difcharge from the part... At the beginning of this dif- 
cafe, it is neither fafe to promote a fuppuration, nor 

repel 
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repel the matter too quickly, The eryfipelas in many 
refpeéts refembles the gout, and isto be treated with the 
, greateft caution. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the 
fafeft applications to the part.. Thefe not only defend it 
from the external air, but likewife promote the perfpira- 
tion, which has a great tendency to carry off the difeafe. 
In Scotland the\common people generally apply a omealy 
cloth to the parts affected, which is far from being i im- 
proper. 

Tt is common to bleed in the eryfipelas ; but this Wilcox 
wife requires caution. If, however, the fever be high, 
the pulfe hard and ftrong, and the patient vigorous, it 
will be properto bleed ; but the quantity muft be regu- 
lated by thefe circumftances, and the operation repeated 
- as the fymptoms may require. If the patient has been 
accuftomed to ftrong liquors, and the difeafe attacks his 
head, bleeding is abfolutely neceffary. 

Bathing ‘the. feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has an 
excellent effect. It tends to make a derivation from the 
head, and feldom fails to relieve the patient. When bath- 
ing proves ineffeCtual, poultices, or fharp finapifms, may 
be applied to the foles of the feet, for the fame purpofe. 

In cafes where bleeding is requifite, it is likewife ne- 
cefflary to keep the body open. ‘This may be effected 
by emollient clyfters, or {mall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. 
_ Some indeed recommend very large dofes of nitre in the 
eryfipelas; but nitre feldom fits eafy on the ftomach 
when taken in large dofes, It is, however, one of the 
beft medicines when the fever and inflammation: run 
high. Half adrachm of it, with four or five grains of 
rhubarb, may be taken in the patient’s ordinary drink, 
three or four times a day. 

When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and feizes 
the head, fo as to occafiona delirium or ftupor, it 1s abfo- 
_lutely neceffary to open the body.) «If clyfters and mild 
purgatives fail to have this effect, ftronger ones muft be 
given. Bliftering-plafters mutt ‘ikewife be applied to 
the neck, or behind the ears, and sfharp cataplafins laid to 
the foles ‘of the feet. »: 

When the infammation cannot be difcuffed, and the 
part has a tendency to ulcerate; “it -will then be proper 

OES to 
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to promote fuppuration, which may be done. by the 
application of ripening poultices, with faffron, warm 
fomentations, and fuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue polads of the ‘part 
fhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
muft be adminiftered. It may be taken along with acids, 
as recommended in the fmall-pox, or in any other form 
more agreeable to the patient. It muft not, however, 
~ be trifled with, as the patient’s life is at take. A drachm | 
may be given every two hours, if the fymptoms ‘be 
threatening, and cloths dipped in warm camphorated 
fpirits of wine, or the tinéture of myrrh and aloes, may 
be applied to the part, and frequently renewed. Ic may 
likewife be proper in this cafe to apply poultices of the 
bark, or to foment the. part affected with a ftrong de- 
coction of it. 

In what is commonly called the feorbutic ery fi: -pelas, 
which continues for a confiderable time, it will only be 


. neceffary to give gentle laxatives, and fuch things as pu- 


_rify the blood and promote the perfpiration, Thus, after 
the inflammation has been checked by opening medi- 
cines, the decoétion of woods* may be drank, after 
which a courfe of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are hable to frequent attacks of the eryfipelas 
ought carefully to guard againft all violent paffions; to 
abftain from (trong liquors, and all fat, vifcid, and highly- 
nourifhing food. They fhould likewife take fufficient 
exercife, carefully avoiding the extremes of heat or 
cold. Their food fhould confift chiefly of milk, and 
fuch fruits, herbs,.and roots, as.are of a cooling quality ; 
_ and their drink ought to be fmall-beer, whey, butter- 
_muilk, and fuch like. They fhould never fuffer thems 
felves to be long coftive. If that cannot be prevented 
by fuitable diet, it will be proper to. take frequently a 
gentle dofe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive elec= 
tuary, or fome other mild purgative. 

_. Though I have fo ftri€tly forbidden moift applications 

in the eryfipelas, yet I cannot prevail on people to leave 
them off. Whenever they fee inflammation, they think | 
of fome poultice, embrocation, or fomentation, all of 


* See Appendix, DecoGion of, VW 00ds. 18 
which 
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Sait cbr do injury ewenty, times for once-they, arepof the leat 
fervice ; and ought never to be: ufed unlefs where fap- 
puration is inevitable, 
- An abforbent, which takes up the moifture and cools. 
the {kin, anfwers the.purpofe much! better.) What I, 
generally ufe is hair-powder, fpread upon a foft rag, and 
laid:over the parts affected. This may. be renewed twice 
or thrice a- day ; i and it is not to be imagined what: cale 
and.comfort it gives to. the patient every time, | 
As the eryfipelas refembles tlie gout in many refpegts, 
it ought not to be rafhly tampered, with, Should it,be 
driven. from the part affected, it may. fix upon a more 
dangerous one. The alarm is generally. greateft, when. 
If removes: to,-Or attacks the faces I have, however, 
_ knownit feize upon the knee, and, after laying the bones 
‘bare prove fatal. | 
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OR THE: PHRENI: EES;-;/or INFLAMMATION 
OF THE BRAIN. 


‘HIS j is -fornetimes a a primary difeafe,. but ofenek aie 
we fymptom of fome.other malady.;..as the inflamma. 
tory, eruptive, or potted fevers 8c... .[t.is) very comp 
mon, however, as..a, primary, difeafe in. warm climates, 
and.is moft-incident co, perfons about the prime-or vigour 
of life... The paffionate,, the ftudious, and thote whofe 
nervous fyftem, is irritable in a high degree, are moft 
liable to it. 
opyGAlsks. Poona Ja difeafe is often: aE ere by 

night-watching; efpecially, when,joined with hard fiudy ; 
it, may like wale proceed. from.hard drinking, anger, grief, 
or-anxiety... It is often.occafioned. by the floppage. of 
ufual evacuations ; as the ,bleeding piles..in- men, the 
cuftomary difcharges of women, &c. Such, as: impru- 
dently expofe themielves tothe heat of the fun »etpecially 


by, fleeping, without. doors in a hot feafon, wjth their 
aft R heads 
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heads uncovered, are often fuddenly feized with an ine 
flammation of the brain, fo as to awake quite delirious. 
‘When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryfipelas, 
an inflammation of the brain is fometimes the confe- 
quence. It may likewife be occafioned by external in- 
juries, as blows or bruifes upon the head, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. Fhe fymptoms which ufually 
precede a true Ththinichatlan of the brain are, pain of the 
head, rednefs of the eyes, a violent flufhing of the face, 
difturbed fleep, or a total want of it, great drynefs of the 
fkin, coftivenefs, a retention of urine, a fmall dropping 
of blood from the nofe, finging of the ears, and extreme 
fenfibility of the nervous fyitem. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fy mptoms in 
general are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fever. 
The pulfe indeed ts often weak, irregular, and trembling ; 
but fometimes it is hard and contraéted. Whenthe 
brain itfelf is inflamed, the pulfe is always foft and low; 
but when the inflammation only affects, the integuments 
of the brain, viz. the dura and pia mater, it is hard. A 
semarkable quicknefs of hearing is a common fymptom 
of this difeafe ; but that feldom continues long. Another 
~ ufval fymptom i is a great throbbing or pulfation in the 
arteries of the neck and temples. ‘Though the tongue 
ts Often black and dry, yet the patient feldom complains 
of thirft, and even refufes drink. The mind chiefly runs 
upon fach objects as have before made a deep: impreffion 
onit; and fometimes, from a fullen filence, the patient | 
becomes all of a fudden quite outrageous, 

A conftant trembling and tarting of the tendons is an 
unfavourable fymptom, as are alfo a fuppreffion of urine; 
a total want of fleep; a conftant fpitting ; a grinding of - 

the teeth ; which laft may be confxtered as a kind of 
convulfion. When aphrenitis fucceeds an inflammation 
of che lungs, of the inteltines, or of the throat, &c.’ it is 
owing to a tranflation of the difeafe from thefe: parts‘ to. 
‘ the brain, and generally proves fatal. This fhews the 
neceflity of proper evacuations, and the danger of repel+ 
lents in ‘dll inflammatory aifeutes. 

The favourable fymptoms are, a free perfpiration, a 
copio. us Milghar ee of blood. from the nofe, the bleeding 

piles, 
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piles, a plentiful difcharge of urine, which lets fall a copi- 
~ ous fediment.'| Sometimes the difeafe is carried off by a 
- Joofenefs, and in women by an exceffive flow of the 
menfes, : , | 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it re- 
quires the moft fpeedy applications. When it is pro- 
longed, or improperly treated, 1¢ fometimes ends in mad+ 
nefs, or a kind of {tupidity, which continues for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, 
viz. to leffen the quantity of blood in the brain, and to 
retard the circulation towards the head. 

» REGIMEN. The patient ought to be kept very 
quiet, Company, noife, and every thing that affects the 
- fenfes, or difturbs the imagination, increafes the difeafe. 
Even too much light is hureful; for which reafon the 
‘ patient’s chamber ought to be a little darkened, and he 

fhould neither be kept too hot nor cold. I: is not, how- 
ever, neceffary to exclude the company of an agreeable 

friend, as this has a tendency to foothe and quiet the mind. 

Neither ought the patient to be kept too much in the 

dark, left ic fhould occafion a gloomy melancholy, which 

is too often the confequence of this difeate. 

The patient mutt, as far as poffible, be feothed and 
humoured in every thing. Contradiction will ruffle his 
mind, and increafe his malady. Even when he calls for 
things which are not to be obtained, or which might 
prove hurtful, he is not to be pofitively denied them, but 
rather put off with the promife of having them as foon as 
they can be obtained, or by fome other excufe. A little 
of any thing that the mind is fet upon, though not quite 
proper, will hurt the patient lefs than a politive refulal. 
in a word, whatever he was fond of, or ufed to be de- 
dighted with, when in health, may here be tried; as 
pleafing ftories, foft mufic, or whatever has a tendency to 
foothe the paffions and compole the mind. Boerhaave 
propofes feveral mechanical experiments-for this purpole ; 
as the: foft noife of wacer diftilling by drops into a bafon, 
and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any uni- 
_- form found, if low and continued, bas a tendency to pro- 
cure fleep, and confequently may be of fervice, 
| Re OE 
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~The aliment’ ought to" be light, confifting chiefly of 
fatinaceous fubftances; as panado, “and . water-gruel, 
fharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, ripe 
fruits roafted or boiled, jellies, preferves, cc. The drink 
fmall, diluting, and cooling ; as whey, barley*water, or 
decoéctions of barley and tamarinds, hich latter not-only 
render the liquor more palatable, but likewife more bene- 
ficial, as they are of an opening nature. 9 <> ee NSN 

MEDICINE; [nan inflammation erat brSin, 
nothing more ie cieiags ‘relieves the patient than’a free 
difcharge of blood from the nofe. © When ‘this comesiof 
its'own accord, it is by no means to be ftopped, “but 
rather promoted, by applying cloths ‘dipped in warm 
water to the part.. When bleeding at the nofe does inot 
‘ happen fpontaneoully, it may be. provoked, at putting a 
flraw, or any other fharp body up the noftril. 
leeding i in the temporal arteriesgreatly relieves: oli 
head; but as this operation cannot alwaysybe performed, 
wei would recommend in its’ ftead bleeding in the jugular 
‘veins.’ When'the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are fo low, 
that he cannot bear Se with the lancet, leeches may 
be applied to the temples.’. Thefe net only draw off the 
‘blood more gradually, but, by being applied nearerto the ~ 
‘part affected, generally give more: immediate relief. 

A. difcharge of: blood from the hemorrhoidal veins ts 
likewife of great fervice, and ought by all means to be 
promoted, “Tf the patient hasbeen fubje&t tothe bleed- 
ing piles, and that difcharge has been ftopped, ‘every 
‘method muft be tried to reltore’i it; as the application of 
leeches to the parts, fitting over ‘che | fteamsi/of warm 
«water, fharp clyfters, -or dd ond Sele made! of» honey, 
aloes, and rock-falt. 

If the inflammation of the oscil be scheniyiad by. the 
ftoppage of evacuations either natural’ or artificial, as the 
-menfes, iffues, fetons, or fuch like, all. means »mult be 
-ufed to reftore them as foon as pari or.tQ fubftrrute 

-others in their flead, . 

~The patient’s. body muft be kept open: by. fimulating 
clyfters or fmart purges and. fmall quantities. ofjnitre 
ought frequently to be mixed: with his drink, Two.er 

L | rey wiecthree 
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three drachins, or more; if: the cafe, be adnder ouis,: Sigh 


be ufed in the fpate of twenty-four hours.) .)6 args oy @ 


. The head fhould be fhaved, and Sreqinenitly nabbed she 
vineparand rofe-water.. Cloths dipped in’ this mixture, 


may likewife. be applied to the. temples. > Fherfeeg; 


ought frequently to be ~ bathed in lukewarm, water, and: 
foft poultices of bread'and milk may be kept conttanslys 


gots 


applied: to them. pa Lait 

If the difeafe proves Gbiinate, and dots not yield to! 
thefe medicines, it will be necetlary to, apply a bliliering- 
plafter:to the whole head. ot 

ol muft, farther oblerve, that, though this rt of 
inflammation cought to-be-treated nearly as other inflam-, 
matory. diforders are, yet more than*ordinary care should 
be;uied to keep. the patient ina ftate .of, as» much: eatey 
compolure, and tranquillity .as: poffible.» A ftrict-atten- 
tion to my, former hin’s on. this head. will often do more 
good than ‘the beft, medicines.» It fhovid be confidered 
that.axtore will. not bear che couch ofa feather,,and shat 
the nerves of an inflamed brain are {till mare unfit to en- 


. dure the leaft ariiration, without torture; and without 


danger.) Even) heht, found, or whetever, may makea 
firong imprefflien on the fenfes, is carried, with fuch rapidity 
and force to the brain, as to increafé the, inflammation, 
and, dilorder the very organs by which at was conveyed 
Addoaile and fenfible nurfe “is, in fucty cafes , of as maveh 
LeKuiges, as the moft shdighteneti phyfician. boi 
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aus. difeate ma¥j.be,-qccationed by external j injuries s 


as. Dlows,, burns,.bruifes, and the dikes is may, tikes 
wile TLOCeed | fram; duit, quick: limesior, other fubttanges) 
Butte into she, cyes. tae ds,often cauled by the ftoppage 
cul tomary evacuations jas thevhcaling ofjold- hoses, 
‘drying up of if ues, the, fopprfiings: ei gentle mining 
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fweats, or of the fweating of the feet, &c. Long expe-+ 
fure to the night air, efpecially in cold northerly winds, 
or whatever fuddenly checks the peripiration, efpecially 
after the body has been much heated, 1s very apt to caufe an 
inflammation of the eyes. Viewing {now or other white 
bodies for a long time, or Jooking ‘ftedfaftly at the fun, a 
clear fire, or any bright object, will likewife occafion this 
malady. A fudden tranfition from darknefs to very 
bright light will often have the fame effect. 

Nothing more certainly occafions an inflammation of 
the eyes han night-watching, efpecially reading or writ | 
ing by candle-light.: Drinking fpirituous liquors, and 
excefs of venery; are likewife very hurcful to the eyes. 
‘The acrid fumes of metals, and of feveral kinds of fuel, 
are alfo pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the 
eves proceeds from a venereal taint, and often from a fcro- 
phulous or gouty habit. It may likewile be occafioned 
by hairs in the eye-lids turning inwards, and hurting the 
eyes. Sometimes the difeafe 1s epidemic, efpecially after 
wet feafons; and | have frequently known it prove in- 
_ fe€tious, particularly to thofe who lived in the fame houfe 
With the patient. It may be occafioned by moift air, or 
living in low dainp houfes, efpecially in perfons who ate 
not accuftomed to fuch fituations.. In children it often 
procecds from imprudently drying up of feabbed heads, 
a running behind the ears, or any other difcharge of that 
“kind, Inflammations of the eyes often fucceed the fmall- 
pox or mepiiess efpecially in children of a {crophulous 
habit. 

SYMPTOMS. ba thos Me the eyes is 
attended with acute pain, heat,’ rednefs, and f{welling. 
' The patient is not able to bear the light, and fometimes 
he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierced with 
a thorn. . Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of 
motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him, The 
eyes are filled with a fealding rheum, which ruthes forth 
in great. quantities, whenever the patient attempts to: 
look up. The pulfe is generally quick and hard, with 
fome degree of fever. When the difeafe is violent, the 
- neighbouring parts fwell, and there is a throbbing OF 
 eeinirigs in the temporal arteries, ee 
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A flight inflammation of the eyes, efpecially from an 
external caufe, is eafily cured; but when the difeafe is 
violent, and continues long, it often leaves fpecks upon 
we eyes, or dimnefs of fight, and fometimes total blind- 
nefs. 

If the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a good 
effeét ; and when the inflammation paffes from one eye 
co another, as it were by infe€tion, it is no unfavourable 
fymptom. But when the difeafe is accompanied with a 
violent pain in the head, and continues long, the patient 
is in danger of lofing his fight. 

REGIMEN. The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous cafes, 
can hardly be too fpare, efpecially at the beginning. 
The patient muft abftain from every thing of a heating 
nature. His food thould confift chiefly of mild 
_ vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink may 
be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and fuch 
like. 

The patient’s chamber mutt be darkened, or his eyes 
fhaded by a cover, fo as to exclude the light, but not to 
prefs upon the eyes. He fhould not look at a candle, 
the fire, or any luminous object ; and ought to avoid all 
fmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing that may 
caufe coughing, fneezing, or vomiting. He fhould be 
kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, either of body or 
mind, and encouraging fleep as much as poffible. _ 

MEDICINE. This is one of thofe difeafes 
wherein great hurt is often done by external applications. 
Almott every perfon pretends to be poffeffed of a remedy 
for the cure of fore eyes. Thefe remedies generally 
confift of eye-waters and ointments, with other external 
applications, which do mifchief twenty times for once 
_. they do good. People ought therefore to be very cau- 
tious how they ufe fuch things, as even the preffure upon 
the eyes often increafes the malady. 

Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is al- 
ways neceffary. This fhould be performed as near the 
part affected as poffible. An adule may lofe ten or 
twelve ounces ct blood frorn the jugular vein, and the 
_ Operation may be repeated according to the urgency of 

4 | the 
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“the fymptoms. If it fhould nor be'convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the fame quantity may be let agit the’ arm, 
or any other part of the body. 

'Leeches are often applied to the relineeal or arene the 
eyes, with good effect. The wounds muft be fuffered 
to bleed for fome hours, and if the bleeding ftop»foon, it 
may be promoted by the application of cloths dipt’ in 

warm water. In obftinate cafes, it will be neceffary 6 
| repeat this operation feveral times. 

‘Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to. 
be negle&ied. The patient may take’ a fmall dofe of 
Glanberts falts, and cream’ of tartar, every fécond or 
third day, or a decoétion of tamarinds with ferina. Tf: 
thefe be iotagreeable, gentle dofes of rhubarb’and nitre, 
a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other mild-purgat 
tive, will anfwer the fame end... The patient at the fame 
‘time muft drink icy of water- gruel, tea, whey, or any 
other weak diluting liquor. He ought likewife to take, 
at bed-time, a laree draught ian “weale whiz whey, in 
‘order to promote perfpiration. ~His feet and ‘legs muft 
frequently be bathed in lukewarm water, and his ‘head 
fhavedstwice or thrice:a week, and afterwards wathed in 
cold water.” “This bas often a‘rematkably good: effet. 

| Lf-the inflammation does not yield pei thefe €vacua- 
tions, bliftering- platters muft be applidd to the temples, 
behind the ears, or upon the neck, and-kept open for 

_ fome timé by the niild bliftering-ointment. . EP have fel- 
dom known thefe, if iong enough kept’ open, fail to re- 
move the moft obitinate ‘inflammation of the’ eyes; but 
for this purpole itis often” neceffary to continue the dif- 
‘charge tor feveral- weeks. 

“When the sdifeaie has been’ of long handy Fikiave 
ond very extraordinary effects.trom a Teton in the neck, 
rorrbetween. the fhoulders, efpecially: the ‘latter. It ~ 
fhould be put upwards and. downwards, or'in the’ direc- 
tion of the ipine, ind in the middle between the thoulder 
‘blades, It: may be dreffed twice a day wiih yellow bafili- 
con. I have,known patients, who had beea blind fora 
confiderable time, recover fight by ‘means of a “fetoa 
splaced| as. above. When is feton is put’ acrofs the © 
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neck, it foon wears out, and is: both more painful and — 
-troublefome than between’ the fhoulders;  befides,: it 
leaves, a difagreeable mark and iat not difcharge fo. 
Forelys ; f 

o When the heat’ andi pain of rhe’ eyes are ‘very great; 
a poultice. of bread and milk, foftened with fweet oil or 
freth butter, may be applied to them, at Jeaft allnight; 
and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk and’ water 
in che morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, whidioi is fometimes the vale) 
he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two 
{fpoonfuls of the fyrup of p»ppies, over night, more or 
lefs according to his age, or the violence of the {ymptoms. 

After the inflammation is. gone off, if the eyes. (till 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every night 
and moraing with cold water anda litele brandy, fix parts 

of the former tovone of the latter. A method fhould be 
contrived by which the eye can be quite immerted in the 
brandy and.water, where it fhould be kept for fome time.. 
I have generally found this, or cold:water and vinegar as 
good 4 ireagthener of the ARs as any of the’ sieag: cele- 
brated colly.riumss, a. tie 

When, an) inflammation “3 pit eyes a from, a 
{crophulous habit,.it generally proves very obftinate. In 
this cafe the’ patient’s, diet mult not be too low, and.he 
may be allowed to drink fmall negus, or now and then.a 
glafs,of wine. The moft! proper medicine 1s the Peru- 
vian bark, which may either’ be given in’ {ubftance, or 
prepared. in the following manner : 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 
drachms:of Wiater’s bark, and boil them in an Englifh 
quart of water to a pint: when it has boiled | near- 
ly Jong enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root 

fliced. Let the liquor be ftrained. Two, three, or four 

table’ {poontuls, according to the age of the patient, may 

be taken three or four times a- day: It is impoffible. to 

fay how long this medicine, fhould be continued, as the 
cure is fooner performed in fome than in others ;: but, in 
‘general, it requires.a confiderable time to produce any 
fafting effects. REESE NTR A A 
: | poly 
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Dr. Cheyne fays, ‘ that Aéthiops mineral never fails in 
obftinate inflammations of the eyes, even {crophulous 
~ ones, if given in a fufficient dofe, and duly perfifted in.’ 
There is no doubt but this and other preparations of 
mercury may be of fingular fervice in ophthalmias of 
Jong continuance, but they ought always to be admi- 
niftered with the greateft caution, or by perfons of {kill in 
phyfic. ens 

Ir will be proper frequently to look into the eye, to 
fee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preffing upon them *. 
Thefe ought to be removed by plucking them out with © 
a pair of {mall pincers. pe, 

Thofe who are hable to frequent returns of this dif- 
eafe, ought conftantly to have an iffue in one or both 
arms. Bleeding or purging in the fpring and autumn 
will be very beneficial to’ fuch perfons, They ought > 
likewife to live with the greateft regularity, avoiding 
{trong liquor, and every thing of a heating quality, 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air and late ftudies +. 
.. Although inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a 
preat variety of caufes, yet I find, that moft of our pre- 
tended eye-docTovs treat them all nearly in the fame way. 
Whether the inflammation is occafioned by a blow, a 
{crophulous habit, or a fpecific infection, ftill they keep 
{carifying the inner coats of the eyelids, and cutting, and 
{fcratching, till they totally extinguifh the ight. About 
twelve years ago, a patient of mine, troubled with an in. 
flammation of the eyes which had arifen from a vene- 
real taint, was not only weak enough to go to one of thofe 
fagem oculifis, but. to fay, that 1 was giving him ‘calo- 
mel, The other immediately: obferved, that he never 
gave his patients mercury; and did not forget to throw’ 
out very broad hints of the impropriety of my treat 


* Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditioufly 
removed by palling a imall hair pencil between the eye-lid and the 
ball of the eye. In fome places the peafants do this very effec- 
tually, by ufing theit tongue in the fame manner. Oe 
+ As moft people are tond of ufing eye-waters and ointments in, 
this and other difeafes of the eyes, we have inferted fome of the 
molt approved forms of thefe medicines in the appendix. See. 
Appendix, Zye-water and Eye-falve. Tee 
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ment. J afterwards faw the patient, and perceiving his 


-. eredulity wrought upon, I could only bid him Jock ta the 


end of it. About two years after, he had occafion to go 
to France, when he confulted one of the moft eminent 
medical men in Paris, who, foon difcovering one of his 
¢yes to be irrecoverably loft, took his fee, and left the 
following laconic remark, inftead of a prefcriptiony 
“Your Englith furgeon has put your eye out ;” and, to 
this day, the patient wears an artificial eye. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


OF THE QUINSEY, or INFLAMMATION 
| OF THE THROAT. 


HIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and is fre- 

quently attended with great danger. It prevails in 

the winter and fpring, and is moft fatal to young people 
of a fanguine temperament. 

CAUSES. In general it proceeds from the fame 
caufes as other inflammatory diforders, viz..an ob{tructed 
perfpiration, or whatever heats or inflames the blood. 
An inflammation of the throat is often occafioned by 
Omitting fome part of the covering ufually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body ts 
warm, by riding or walking avaintt acold northerly wind, 
or any thing that greatly cools the throat, and parts adja- 
cent. It may hkewife proceed from! the neglect of 
bleeding, purging, or any cultomary evacuation. 

‘Singing, fpeaking loud and long, or whatever {trains 
the throat, may likewife caufe an inflammation of ‘taat 
organ. I have often known the quinfey prove fatal to 
jovial companions, who, after fitting long in a warm 
room, drinking hot liquors, and finging with vehemence, 
were {0 imprudent as to go abroad in the cold nighteair. 
Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequenily 
occafioned by continuing long in a moift place, fitting 

near 
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near an open window, fleeping in a damp bed, fitting i in, 
-a room that has ‘been newly plaftered, &c. I know, 
people who never fail,to have a fore ‘throat if they fit. 
even but a fhort timeoin a room that has been lately 


wafhed. sbaostit 
. Acrid or irritating tana may likewife indo the 
throat, and occafion:a quinfey: It may alfo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other fharp fubftances ftitking ‘in 
~ the throat, or from the cauftic fumes of metals.or mine= 
gals, as be nich antimony, &c. taken in by the breath. 
This difeafe is fometimes epidemical and infeGtious. 
SYMPTOMS. The inflammation of the throat 
is evident from infpeétion, the parts appearing red and 
fwelled ; befides, the patient complains of pain in fwal- 
lowing. His pulfe is quick and hard, with other. fymp- 
toms of a fever. ‘If blood be let, it is gene rally covered 
with a tough coat of a whitifh colour, and the patient 
fpitsa tough phlegm, As the fwelling and inflaamation - 
gocreafe, the breathing and fwallowing, become, more 
difficult ; the pain. affeéts the ears ; the cycs generally 
appear red; and the face {wells... The. patient is oftea 
obliged. to keep himfelf.in an. ereét pofture, being yin 
danger of fuffocation; there is a conflant naufea, on in- 
clination to vomit; and the drink, inftead of paffing into 
the ftomach, 1s, often returned by the nofe.,..The patient 
iS, fometimes ftarved.at laft, merely from an inability to 
{wallow any. kiad of food. ‘ 
When the breathing is laborious, with Hips of 
the breatft, and anxiety, the danger is great. “Though 
“the. pain in {wallowing be very great, vet while the paticat 
breathes eafy, there is not fo ‘much danger... Any ex4 
ternal {welling is no unfavourable fymptom : butif it 
duddenly fails, and the difeafe affects the breaft, the dans 
geris very great. When a quinfey is, the confequence 
of {ome other Aifeafe, which has already weakened the 
patient, his fituation is dangerous. A, frothing .at.che 
mouth, with a fwelled congue, :a pale, phafily. counte= 
nance, ,and coldnets of the eEXtremities, ave fatal apne 
tOmMS. m oatinn ela MOMeeDo jot a 
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“ REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe is in all 
réfpects the fame as in the’ pleurify, or peripneuriony. 
The food mut be light, and’ in’ fmall quantity,’ and 
the “drink ‘plentiful, weak, and diluting, mixed with 
acids. , Dae 

|S ltis hichly neceMary that the patient be kepe éafy and 

_ quiet.’ Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts . 
of the body may’ prove’ fatal’ He thould not even at- 
tempt to {peak but ina low voice. Such a déoree of 
awarmth as to'promote a conftant, gentle {weat, is proper. 
When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be raifed 
a little higher than ufual. 

Tt is peculiarly neceffary that the neck be Kept warm; 
for which purpofe feveral folds of foft flannel’ may be 
wrapt round it!'- That alone will often remove a flicht 
complaint of the throat, efpecially ifappliedin due time. 
We cannot here omit obferving the propriety of a cufs. 
tom which prevails among the peafants in Scotland. 
‘When they feel any uneafinefs of the throat, they wrap 
a ftocking about it all night. So effeétual is this: re- 
medy, that in many places it pafles for a charm, and the 
ftocking is applied with particular ceremonies: the 
cuftom, however, is undoubtedly a good one, and fhould 
never be negleéted.. When the throat has been thus 
wrapped up all night, it muft not be expofed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief, or a piece of 
flannel, kept about it till the inflammation be removed. . 
~The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much 
in‘efteem for complaints of the throat; @nd indéed it is 
of fome'ufe. It fhould be almoft conttantly kept in. the 
rnouth, and {wallowed down leifurely, It may hkewife 
be mixed in the patient’s drink, or taken any other way. 
‘When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or 
of mulberries; may be uled in its {tead. z 
™ Gargles for the throat are very beneficial, They may 
‘be made of fage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or 
. “by addirig to halfan Eaghhh pint of the pectoral decoction 
two or'three {poonfuls of honey, and the fame quantity of 

eurrant-jelly.°) This may be‘ufed three or four times a- 
—aday; and if the patient’ be troubled with tough vifcid 
‘phlegm, the gargle may be! rendered moréi{harp and 
Te | cleanfing 
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cleanfing, by adding to it a tea-fpoonful of the fpirit of | 
fal ammoniac. Some recommend gargles made of a de- 
coéticn of the leaves or bark of the black currant- 
bufh ; but where the jelly can be had, thefe are unnecef- | 
fary. 

There is no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing the 
feet and legs in lukewarm water is more apparent: ” that 
practice ought therefore never to be neglected. If peo- 

_ple were careful to keep warm, to wrap up their throats 
with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm water, 
and to.ufe a fpare diet, with diluting liquors, at the be- 
ginning of this difeafe, it would feldom proceed to a 

great height, or be attended with any danger ; but when 
thefe precautions are neglected, and the difeafe be- 
comes violent, more powerful medicines are necefe 
fary 
| MEDICINE. An indammation of the throat be- 
ing a moft acute and dangerous diftemper, which fome- 
times takes off the patient very fuddenly, it will be pro 
per, as foon as the {ymptoms appear, to bleed in the arm, 
or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the operation 
if circumftances require. 

The body fhoula likewife be kept gently open. This 
may either be done, by giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink a decoction of figs and tamarinds, or fmall dofes 
of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in the eryfipelas. 
Thefe may be increafed according to the age of the pa- 
tient, and repeated till they have the defired effect. 

I have often known very good effects from a bit of 
fal prunel,or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and f{wal- 
Jowed down as it melted, This promotes the difcharge 
of faliva, by'which means it anfwers the end of a gargle, 
while at the fame time it abates the fever, by promoting 
the difcharge of urine, &c. 

The throat ought likewife to be rubbed twice or thrice 
a-day witha little of the volatile liniment., ‘This feldom 
fails to produce fome gocd effects. At the fame time 

‘the neck ought to be carefully covered with wool. or 
flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the kin, 
as this application renders it very tender. Many other 
external applications are recommended in this difeale 
as 
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as a fwallow’s neft, poultices made of the fungus called 
Jew’s ears, album Gra@euti &c. But as wedo not look 
upon any of thefe to be preferable to a common poultice 
of bread'and milk, we fhall take no farther notice of 
them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a fpecific in 
this difeafe. Half a drachm of the gum in powder may 
be made into an electuary with the rob of elder-berries, 
or the jelly of currants for a dofe, and repeated occa- 
fionally *. 

Bliftering upon the neck, or behind the ears, in violent 
inflammations of the throat, is very beneficial; and in 
bad cafes, it will be necefflary to lay a bliftering-plafter 
quite acrofs the throat, fo as to reach from ear to ear. 
After the plafters are taken off, the parts ought to be 
kept running by the application of iffue ointment, till 
the inflammation is gone; otherwife, upon their drying 
up, the patient will be in danger of a relapfe. 

When the patient has been treated as above, a fup- 
puration feldom happens. This, however, is fometimes 
the cafe, in fpite of all endeavours to prevent it. When 
the inflammation and {welling continue, and it is evident 
that a fuppuration will enfue, it ought to be promoted 
by drawing the fteam of warm water into the throat 
through a tunnel, or the like. Soft poulcices ought 
likewile to be applied outwardly, and the patient may 
keep a roafted fig conftantly in his mouth. 

It fometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, that 
the fwelling is fo great, as entirely to prevent any thing 
from getting down into the ftomach, In this cafe, the 
patient muft inevitably perifh, unlefs he can be fupported 
in fome other way. This can only be done by nourifh- 
ing clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Patients 
have often been fupported by thefe for feveral days, 
till the tumour has broke ; ; and afterwards they have re- 
covered. 

Not only the f{wallowing, but the breathing is often 
prevented by the tumour. In this cafe nothing can fave 
the patient’s life, but opening the trachea of wind-pipe. 
As that has been often done with fuccels, no 0 perfon, 1 in 
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fuch . defperate circumftances, ought to hefitate a mo- 
ment about the operation ;, but as it.can only be _per- 
formed bya. furgeon, it isnot. aay here to give une 
directions about it, iis 

When a difficulty of etinaes ing is ‘not attended AN 
an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally, owing to.an 
obfiruction of the glands about the throat, and only re- 
quires, that the part be kept warm, and. the throat fre- 
quently gargled with fomething that may gently ftimu- 
Jate the olands, as a-decoétion of figs with vinegar and 
honey.; to, which. may, be added a little muftard, or a 
{mall quantity of fpirits.., But this gargle is never tobe 
ufed, where there are Gens of an infammation. _ This 

pecies of angina has various names among the common 
people, as the. pap of the throat, the falling down of the 
almonds of the ears, &c. Accordingly,,to remove. it, 
they lift che paticnt up by the hair of the head, and. thruft 
their fingers under his j Jaws, &c, all which practices are 
at beft uiplcis. and often, hurtful. | 

_..Thofe who are fubje& to inflammations of the throat, 
in order to. avoid that difeafe, ought to. jive temperate, 
Such as do not choofe to alnioenlivg this rule, mutt have 
frequent recourfe to purging and other evacuations, to 
difcharge the fuperfluous humours. ., They ought like- 
wife to beware of catching cold, and fhould abftain from 
aliment and medicines of an aflringent or ‘flimolating 
nature. 

Violent exercile, by increafing ‘the motion ‘and force 
of the blood, is apt.to occafion an inflammation of the 
throat, efpecially if cold liquor be drank immediately 
after it, or the body fuffered fuddenly to cool. Thofe 
who would avoid this difeafe ought therefore, after fpeak- 
ing aloud, finging, running , drinking warm liquor, or 
doing any thing. that may. ftrain the throat, or increafe 
the circulation of the blood towards it, to take care to 
cool gradually, and to wrap fome addditional cONesins 
about their necksutayi hid 

I have often known perfons who had been fubject. to 
fore throats, entirely, freed from that complaint, by. only 
wearing a ribband, or a bit_of flannel, -conftantly about 
their necks, or by wearing | thicker fhoes, a ‘Aannel wailt- 

y coat, | 
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coat, or the like, ~Thefe may feem trifling, but’ they 
have great effet. There is danger indeed in leaving 
them of after perfons have been accuftomed to them 3 
_ but furely the’ inconveniency of ufing fuch things for 
‘life, is not to be compared with the danger which may 
attend the neeleét of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the 
throat continue fwelled, and become hard and callous. 
This complaint is not eafily removed, and is often ren- 
dered dangerous by the too frequent application of ftrong 
ftimulating and {typtic medicines. The beft method is 
to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a de~ 
cottion of figs, fharpened a little with the elixir or fpiric 
of vitriol, 
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OF THE MALIGNANT. QUINSEY,, or PU- 
TRID ULCEROUS SORE THROAT. 


~ This kind of quinfey is but little known ih the north- 
ern parts of Britain, though for fome time paft it has 
been fatal in-the more fouthern counties. Children are 
more liable to it than adults, females than males, and the 
delicate than thofe who are hardy and robuft. It pres 
vails' chiefly in auttimn, and is moft frequent after a long 
courfe of damp or falery weather. 

CAUSES, 
per, and is generally communicated by infection, Whole 
families, and even-entire villages, often receive the in- 
fection from one perfon. This ought to put people 
upon their guard again{t going near fuch patients as la- 
bour under the diforder ; as by that means they endanger 
not only their own lives, but hikewife thofe of their friends 
and connexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid 
or malignant fevers, may likewife occafion the putrid ul- 
cerous fore throat,-as unwholefome air, damaged provi~ 
fions, negleét of cleanlinefs, acc. 

- SYMPTOMS,.——It begins with alternate fits of 
fhivering and heat. The pulfe is quick, but low and 
unequal, and generally continues fo through the whole 


courfe of the difeafe. The patienc complains greatly 
of weaknefs and oppreffion of the breaft ; his {pirics are . 
S 


low; 


This is evidently a contagious diftem- 
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lows. andvhe is apt to faint away, when fet upright; he is. 
‘troubled with a naufea, and often with a: vomiting or. 
purging. . The two latter are moft common in children. 
he eyes appear red and watery, and the face fwells.: 
The urine is.at firft pale and: crude; but; as the difeafe 
advances, it turns more of a yellowith colour.. ‘The 
tongue is white, and generally moift, which diftinguithes 
_ this from an inflammatory difeafe.. Upon looking into, 
the throat, it appears fwelled, and of a florid red colour. 
Pale or afh-coloured fpots, however, are. here and there. 
interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch or fpot;, 
of an irregular figure, and. pale white .colour,, fur-. 
rounded with florid red, only appears. ‘Thefe whitith, 
{pots or floughs cover fo many ulcers. 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the nei arms, 
breatt, and fingers, about the fecond or third. day, is a 
common fymptom of this difeafe. When it appears, 
the purging and vomiting generally ceafe. 

_ There is often a flight degree of delirium, and: the 
face frequently appears bloated, and. the. <infide. of the, 
noftrils red and inflamed. The patient complains of .a) 
difagreeable pugnid, {mell, and his breath is, VST offen, 
five. 

The putrid, ulcerous fore throat may be pe ea 
ed from the inflammatory, by. the vomiting and, loofe- 
nefs. vith which, it is generally ufhered in; the foul 
ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid coat ; 5. 
and by the exceffive weaknefs of the patient ;. with other 
fymptoms of a putrid fever. re 
_ Unfavourable fymptoms are, an obftinate purging, ex: 
treme weaknefs, dimnefs of the fight, a livid or black; 
colour of the fpots, and frequent hiverings, with a weak,, 
fluttering pulfe. If the eruption upon the fkin fuddenly. 
difappears, or becomes of a. livid colour, with a dif- 
charge of blood from .the nofe or. mouth, the danas is 
very great. 

Ifa gentle fweat break out-about.the third, or, yt 

day, and continue with a flow, firm, and equal pulte.; pak - 

the floughs caft off in a kindly manner, and; appear clean, 

» and florid a at the bottom ; ae it the iiptieds is fofe, 
Wiahiitai.. Mee and 
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‘and free, with a ‘lively colour of the eyes, there is reafon 
to Hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN.-——The patient mutt be kept quiet, and 
for the moft part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when 
taken out of it, , His food muft be nourifhing and refto- 
rative ; as fago-gruel with red wine, jellies, trong broths, 
&c. His drin 1k ought to be generous, and of an anti- 
feptic quality ; as red-wine hegus, white-wine whey, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE.———The medicine in this kind of 
guinfey is entirely different from that which is proper in 
the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding, purg- 
ing, &c. which weaken the patient, muft. be avoided. 
Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are 


Tikewife. huftful., Strengthening cordials alone can 
be ufed .with fafety ; and shete ought never to be nes 
glected. 


Tf at the, beginning there is a great naufea, or inclina= 
tion: to vomit, the patient mult a einte an tenit of green: 
tea, camomile flowers, or cgrduus beneditius, in orders 
to cleanfe, the, ftomach. If thefe are not fufficient, ‘he 
may take a few, grains of the PORAGE of ipecacuanha, or 
any other gentle vomit, 

Af the. difeafe be mild, the. i, may be gargled dle 
an, ipfufion, of fage and rofe leaves, to a gill of which 
may. be added a {poonful or two of honey, and as much 
vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; but when the 
fymptoms are urgent, the floughs large el thick, and 
the Breath very offenfive, the following garole may be 
ule 
, To fix or feven ounces of the pectoral decoction, 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva-root ; let 
if boil for fome time, and afterwards ftrain the liquor ; to 
which add two ounces of white-wine vinegar, an ounce 
of fine honey, and an ,ounce of the tincture of myrrh. 
This. ought not only,to be ufed.as a gargle, but a little of 
It “thould frequently be injected with a fyringe to clean 
the. throat,. before the patient takes any meat or drink. 

his method is peculiarly Beccary, for children, who 
engi. ufe a gargle. aca | a 
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“It ‘will be of great benefit if the patient frequently ‘ 
feccives into his’ riouth, through an inverted funnel, the 
{teams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the putrid fymptoms run” hich, and the dil 
eafe is attended with danger, the only medicine that can 
be depended upon. is the Peruvian bark. It may be 
taken in fubftance, if the patient’s ftomach will bear it. 
If not, an ouncé of bark grofsly powdered, with two 
drachms of Virginian fnake-root, may be boiled in an 
Fnglifh pint and a half of water to half a pint; to which 
a tea-{poonful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and 
an sdindey tea-cupful of it taken everv three or four 
hours. © B! iftering-plafers are very beneficial in this dif- 
eafe, efpecially when the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are 
low. They may be applied to the throst, behind the 
ears, or upon the back part of the neck. | 

Should the vomiting prove trou blefome, it will, be 
proper to give. the patient two table-fpoonfuls of the faline 
Julep every hour. T’ea made of mint and a little cinna- 
mon will be very proper for his ordinary drink, efpecially 
if an equal quantity of red-wine be mixed with it. : 
In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the fize of a nutmeg of — 
diafcor dium, ot the japenic conte Aion: may be taken two 
or three times a-day, or aftener, if neceflary. . 

If a-difcharge of blood from: thé nofe happens, the 
fteams of warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils. 
frequently ; and the drink muft be ee with fpirits: 
of vitriol, or tincture of rofes, | 

“In cafe of a ftrangury, the belly Rule be fomented: 
with warm water, and emollient clyfters given three or — 
four times,a-day. : 

After the violence ‘of the difeafe is over, the body’ 
fhould flill be kept open with mild purgatives; as manna, 
fenna, rhubarb, or the like.’ 

“If great weaknefs and dejeftion of fpirits, or night- 
~ fweats, with other fymptoms of a coniumption, fhould 

enfue, we would advife the patient to continue the ule 
of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and to 
take frequenily a Hib of anne wine. Thefe, a 


; 
Wye 


are the moft likely means for recovering his ftrength. 
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The quinfey, being a local difeafe, is generally caught 
by expofing the throat toa draught of cold air. I know 
many people, who. are fure to be troubled with this com- 
~ piaint if they ftand or fit near an open window, Or con- 
‘tinue for any length of time in a room lately wafhed. 
There is not a readier or a more certain way to catch a 
quinfey, chan fitting near an open window in a carriage, 
efpecially during the night, or when the weathers ecld 
or damp. | W GD*C 

The inflammatory fore throat, though it fometimes 
comes to a fuppuration, generally yields: to the method 
of treatment recommended in this chapter, Cafes, how- 
ever, occur where the power of {wallowing is loft, and 
the patient perifhes from the mere want of fuftenance. 
I lately faw a very ingenious invention ef a young fur- 
- geon, by which a man’s life was faved in a cafe of this 
kind.» He faftened a tunnel to the fkin of aneel, open at 
both ends; and, by means of a flexible probe, pufhed one 
end down the gullet, till it entered the ftomach. After- 
wards, milk, broth, or whatever was deemed:proper for 
nourifhing the patient, was put into the tunnel, and! cone. 
veyed to the ftomach, Though I mention this chiefly- 
with a view of directing others in the likeralarming fituas> 
tions, yet it may alfo ferve to confirm anopinton, often® 
avowed by the late Jouw Hunrer, and well illuftrated 
in his own practice, that prefence of mind,-and’a readinets « 
or fertility of mechanical contrivances, may fometimes” 
prove more ferviceable ina critical moment, than all the 
refources of {cience, | 

But the moft dangerous kind of quinfey, as I before 
obferved, is that attended with a putrid fever, commonly 
€alled the malignant quinfey, or putrid ulcerous fore 
throat. Wherever the fymptoms of this appear, I can- 
not too urgently advife the patient’s friends to lofe no 
time in procuring for him the beft medical affiftance they 
ean obtain. The delay of an hour may be attended 
with irreparable injury, 
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7 OF COLDS AND COUGHS, 
Ie hee already Haein heres that eit are: ‘thie offesy 
of an:obftructed perfpiration ; the: common caufes: of 
% Bt ig we have likewife endeavoured to point out, and) 
-fhall not here repeat thems»; Neither/fhall we fpend time 
if:enumerating all the various fymptoms: of colds, asahey: 
are pretty cenerally known. It’ may not, however, be: 
amifs to obferve, that almoft every cold! is ‘ackind: of 
fever, which only. differsnin degree from fome of thofe: 
that have already been treated of. 7-5 Wet yl 
» No. ages -fex; or: conttitution, is exempted from. thie 
difeates neither is:it}in: the ‘power sof any medicine or! 
regimen tocprevent it. . The inhabitants of every climate: 
are liable ‘to scatch: cold,» nor ‘can even the grearett cirs 
-cum{peétion’ defend them at all times from its’ attacks. 
Indeed} if the: human body could be kept conftantly in” 
an! §mniford degree of warmth, fuch: a thing asi catching: 
cold would-be impoffible ;: but.as that carinor be effected’ 
by any means, the perfptration muft bevliable to many - 
changes. || Such changes; however, when fmall, do not. 
affect the : fiat but, when great, “they mutt prove 
hurtful. ey 
» When napa of the tele a ftuffing of the nofe, 
unufual wearinefs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to. 
believe’ that the perfpiration’ is obitructedy. or, in other 
words, that the perfon has caught cold, he: ought i immes> 
diately to leffen his diet, at Teatt the ufual quantity of his © 
folid food, and to abftain from all ftrong liquors. Inftead » 
of fleth, aig, eges, milk, and other nourifhing diet, he 
may eat light bread- -pudding, veal or chicken broth, pa- 
nado, gruels, and fuch like, His drink may be water- gruel : 
fweetened with a little honey; an infufion of balm, ‘or > 
-linfeed tharpened with the juice of bitter orange or lemon; 
a decoction of barley and liquorice with tamarinds, oF 
any other cool, diluting, , acid liquor. eH 
Above 
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“Above all, his fupper fhould be light; as fall poffet, 
or water-gruel fweetened with honey, anda little toafted 
bread in it. If honey fhould difagree with’ the ftomach, 
the gruel may be fweetened with treacle or coarfe fugar, 
and fharpened with the jelly of currants,’ Thofé who 
have ‘been accuftomed to generous liquors may take 
wine: whey inftead of- eruel, which may be {weeténed. as 
above. 

The patient ought to lié longer than ufual a2 pia hnd 
to encourage a gentle {weat; which is eafily. brought: ‘on 
towards morning by drinking tea, ot ahy kind of warm die 
luting liquor. I have often Known this practice carry off 
a cold in one day, which inall probability, had it been ne- 
gleéted, would have coft the patient his life, or have con- 
fined him for fome months. Would people facrifice a littlé 
time to eafeand warmth, and practife 2 moderate degree of 
abftinence when the firft fymptoms of a cold appear, we 
have reafon to believe that moft of the bad effeéts which 
flow from an obftruéted perfpiration might be prevented. 
But, after the difeafe has gathered ftrength by delay, all 
attempts to remove it often prove vain, A ‘pleurify, a : 
peripneumony, or a fata} confumption of the lungs, are 
the common effeéts of colds which have cither. been to- 
tally neglected, or treated improperly. . 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk; ‘but 
this, to fay no worfe of ir, is a very hazardous éxperi- 
ment. No doubt it may fometimes fucceed, by fuddenly 
reftoring the perfpiration; but when there is any degree 
of inflammation, which is frequently the cafe, ftrong 
liquors, inftead of removing the malady, will increafe’ ir. 
By this means a common cold may be converted into: an’ 
inflammatory fever. 

When thofe who labour for their daily bread have ih 
misfortune to catch cold, they canhot afford to lofe a 
_ day or two, in order to keep themfelves warm, and take 
alittle medicine ; by which means the diforder is often fo 
ageravated as to confine them fora long time, or even to 
render them ever after unable to futtain hard labour. 
But even fuch of the labouring poor as can afford to take 
care of themfelves, are often too hardy to do.it; they 
alject to defpife' colds, and, as long as they can crawl 

~ 94 *  abour, 
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about, fcorn to be confined, by what they call a common 
cold, Hence it is that colds deftroy, fuch. numbers of 
mankind. Like an enemy defpifed, they g gather ftrength 
from. delay, till at length they become invincible, We 
often fee. this verified jin travellers, who, rather than 
Jofe a day in the profecution of their bufinels, throw away 
their lives by purfuing their journey, even in:the fevereft 
weather, with this difeafe upon them. 
. _It)is certain, however, that. colds maybe too, much 
jndulged.. When a perfon, for every flight cold, thuts 
him(elf up i in a warm room, and -drinks great quanuties 
of warm liquor, it may occafion fuch a general rejaxanion 
of the folids as will, not be eafily. removed, 1 will, 
therefore, be proper, when the. difeafe, will permit,and 
the weather is mild, to join to the regimen, mentioned 
above, gentle, exerciles ; as walking, riding on horfe back, 
é&c, An obftinate cold, which no medicine can remove, 
will'yield to gentle exercile anda, proper regimen of 
the diet. 

- Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great 
tendency to reftore the perfpiration. But care routt be 
taken that the, water be not too warm, otherwife ic will 
do hurt. It fhould never be much warmer than the 
blood, and the patient fhould go immediately to bed after 
ufing it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in bed, 
and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak. liquors, 
will foaner take off a fpafm, and reftore the perfpiration, 
than all the hot fudorific medicines in the world. . This 
is all that is neceflary for removing acommon cold; and 
Ps this courfe be taken at the beginning, i it _will feldom 
ail. 

But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftinence, 
warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reafon to fear the 
approach of fome other difcafe, as an inflammati: n of. 
the breaft, an ardent fever, or the like, If the pulley 
therefore, be hard and frequent, the fkin hot and dry, and 
the patient complains of his head or brea(t, it wil! be ne- 
ceflary to bleed, and to give the cooling: powders re- 
commendedin the fcarlet fever, every t three Or four hours, 


til they give a {tool 
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It will likewife be proper to put a bliftering-plafter on 
the, back, to give two table-fpoonfuls of che faline mixture 
every two hours, and in fbort to treat the patient in all 
refpects as. for a flight fever. I.-have often feen this 
courfe, when obferved at the beginning, remove. the- 
complaint in two or three days, whet the. patient had all 
the fymptoms .of an approaching ardent fever, or an in- 
flammation of the breatt. 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies i in avoiding, 
as; far as. poffible, allextremes either of heat or cold, and 
in, taking care, when the, body. is heated, to; let it cool 
gradually. Thefe and other circumitances relating to this 
important fubject are. fo fully treated.of under the article, 
Geb te? Perfpiration, that it is needlefs here to. refume 

e confideration of them, : 

I believe I need not affure the raailee of, what he will 
perceive in almoft every page ofthis book, that | am 
far from being an enemy to agreeable and innocent re- 
creations. . But fome of our amufements are attended 
with fo much injury to the health of thoufands, that. it 
would be carrying indulgence too far to pals them over 
unnoticed. | 

Public gardens, thofe places, of general. refort.in the. 
fummer feafon, are as dangerous as they are inviting. 
Their agreeable coolnefs at the. clefe of a hot day, the. 
gaiety of the company, the charms of the mufic, and 
the variety of the other decorations, concur to render fuch 
fcenes peculiarly delightful, and to make age as well as 
youth forget the baneful effects of evening dews, and of 

the sight air, Inthe meantime, perfpiration is checked, 
and difeafe is inhaled at almott every breath. ‘The 
dampnels is in proportion to the’heat thar preceded t it, and 
1S farther increafed by exhalations from the water, which 
always forms one of the ornaments or boundaries of the | 
beauriful landfcape. Ah! fly from the bewitching {por 
at anearly hour; and think, that even the verdure you 
tread upon, fo foft to the foor, and the plants and flowers, 
fo pleafant to the fight and fmell, begin, foon after fun- 
* fet, to'emit a fort of volatile poifon, and to contamunate - 
the air round you. A little brandy, or brandy and 
water, while there, is the, beft prelervative ; » but nothing — 

can 
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ean fave you, if you flay’ long.” “Again, then, let me 
urge you to ‘withdraw ‘foon; and, after returning home, 
fome warm and ‘mild’ liquid, at going to bed, will tend 
- to refiore infenfible ‘perfpiration, and tO prevent the at- 
tacks of'a cold, or of a ‘fever. 

‘But, how am T to addrefs myfelf in a ftrain of admo 
nition to the frequentérs’ of our theatres, ‘which are often 
the fources of rational pleafure, and where, even at my 
~ own’ advanced period of life, I can hardly refrain’ from 
going, when the favourites of the tragic or of the comic 
mufe exert their fafcinating powers ? > Tt would-be wri-' 
ting’ contrary to the impulfes of my own heart, were] to 
ule any diffuafives againft fuch exquifite gratifications,: 
Yer T-hope’I may ‘fuggeft fome ufeful’ hints ‘to guard 
apatal difagreeable confequences. - | 

Tn the relaxing atiiofphere of ‘a theatre, heat by the 
mantle’ of lights, and by the ‘breath and effluvia of fo 
many perfons a$arecrowded there” together, cold, weak 
drink, however grateful to the tafe, is extremely: dan- 
gerous.: Thirft may be allayed’by fucking an orange or 
lemon, and other’ bad effects may be obviated by a Jittle 
brandy or rum, though thefe fpirits, if ufed too freely,” 
would rather invite than avert the apprehended evil. 

‘After the entertainment, the greateft danger attends 
the fudden tranfition from heat to cold. “Additional 
covering fhould always be prepared to put on, at going 
out of a theatre; a handkerchief’ or muff fhould be ap- 
plied to the nofe and mouth ; and the fame precautions 
ufed, after petting home, as | havé direéted in the former 
cafe. 

Still greater care 1s neceffary in altdtablite? where all 
the other caufes of heat‘ are increafed by the cxercife of 
dancing. The dances fhould end with minuets, or the 
flowe{t forms of graceful motion ; and time fhould always 
be allowed to cool gradually before the breaking up of 
thofe gay meetings. - On the fubject of refrethments or 
drink, 1 need not add any thing to what I have already 
fuggefted. A melancholy inftance has lately occurred to 
me of the fatal confequences of the want of due caution” 
on fuch occafions.. About three years ago, I was fortu- 
nate’ enough to contribute to’ the recovery of a lady 
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in the. early flage of a confumption, _I then. gave.her 
fome very earneft advice to guard againft the ufual caufes 
offuch’a complaint. But the’ uninterrupted enjoyment 
of ood health for three years, blotted out of her memory 
my warnings of danger. In the beginning of laft winter, 
fhe was tempted to go to the Weltminfter affembly. She 
caught cold there; and ‘what is very fignificantly called 
a ‘galloping confumption, carried her in a few weeks to the 
ave. 

Cong to the votaries of filly fafhion, who ruth to Tealian 
operas, and the like unnatural puppet-fhew performances, 
they “fcarcely appear worthy of either notice or advice. 
It is’not likely that any argument would make much im- 
preffion upon people who abfurdly facrifice health and 
life to’ the allurements of falfe tafte; —who affect to admire 
the tioft’extravagant nonfenfe;—who, in the words of the 
: pieeant ARMSTRONG, 


————*“‘ With loudeft peals, 
6 Applaud the fool that highett lifts his heels; 
eso And with infipid thew of 1 rapture die , 
Of idiot notes impertinently long.” 


OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A ssiniih is generally the effect of a cold, nite has. 
either been improperly treated, or entirely neglected. 
When it proves obftinate, there is always reafon to fear 
the confequences, as this fhews a weal ftate of the lungs, 
and is often the forerunaner of a confumption. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and 
ftrong, witha hard quick pulfe, bleeding will be proper ; 
but in weak and ‘relaxed habits, bleeding rather prolongs 
the difeafe.. When the patient {pits freely, bleeding 1s 
unneceffary, and fometimes hurtful, as it tends to leffen 
that difcharge. 
~~ When the cough -is not attended with any degree of, 
fever, and the {pittleis vifcid and tough, tharp pectoral me~ 
dicines are to be adminiftered; as eum-ammoniac, {quills 
&c. Two table-fpoonfuls of the folution of gum-ammoniac 
miay be taken three or four times a-day, more or lef{s, ac- 
carding to the age and conttitution of the patient. Squills 

12 may . 
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may ‘be given various Ways: two. ounces of the vinegar, 
the oxymel, or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame 
quantity of fimple cinnamon-water, to which ‘may be | 
added an ounce of common water and an ounce of balfa-. 
mic fyrup, ‘Two table-{poonfuls of this mixture, may be, 
taken three or four times.a-day, — + at as 

A fyrup made of. equal parts of lemon-juice,: honey, 
and fuigar-candy, is likewife very proper in this kind. of 
cough, A, table-{poontul of it. may be taken at. plea- 
RET OF. 

“Bot when the defluxion is harp and thin, thefe ‘medi- 
eines rather'do hurt. ‘In this cafe, gentle opiates, oils, 
and mucilages, aré more proper.. A cup of an infufion 
of wild poppy leaves, and marfkemallow roots, or the: 
flowers of colts-foot, may be taken frequently ; or a. teas. 
fpoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into the pas 
tient’s drink twice a-day, Fuller’s Spanith infufion is 
alfo a very proper medicize in this cafe, and may be. ta- 
ken in the quantity. of a tea-cuptul three of four. times 
a-da 1 a 

hee a cough is occafioned by darts humours tickling 
the throat and fauces, the patient thould keep fome fofe 
peCtoral lozenges almoft conftantly i in bis mouch; as the 
Pontefract liquorice-cakes, barley- fugar, the common. 
balfamic lozenges, Spanifh juice, &c. Thefe blunt the 
acrimony of the humours, and, by taking off their ftimu- 
lating quality, help to appeafe the cough f, 

ie obftinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of 7 
incurs upen the lungs, it will often be nece ary, befides 
expeclorating medicines, to have recourfe to iffues, fe- 
tons, or fome other drain. In this cafe] have often obs 


ferved the moft happy efierte: from a Salen 


* Sce Appendix, Spanifh as 

_ + In a former edition of this book Irecommended, tor an obtti= 
hate tickling cough, an oily emulfion, made with the paregoric . ~ 
elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, inftead of the common alka- 
line {pirit.. I have fince been told by feveral pradtitione:s, that 
they found it to be an excellent medicine in this dilor der, and every. 
way deferving of the character which I had given it, Where this 
elixir is not kept, its place may be fupphed by adding to the com- 
mon oily emulfion, an adequate proportion of the 7 hebate Tindure, 
er liquid laudanum. | 


pitch | 


sin 
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_ pitch platter applied between. the thaildene Ihave or- 


dered this fimple remedy in the moft obftinate. coughs, 
in a great number of cafes, and in many, different 
conftitutions, without ever knowing.it: fail to. give relief, 
unlefs where there were evident nes of an ulcer in the 
lungs. 

About the. bulk of a nutmeg, of Burgundy-pitch 
may be fpread thin upon a piece “of foft leather, about 
the fize of the hand,» and laid: between the fhoulder- 


- blades. It may be send off and wiped every three or 


four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight or 
three weeks, This is indeed a.cheap and fimple medi- 
cine, and confequently apt to be deipiled ; but: we will 
venture to affirm, that the whole materia medica does not 
afford an application more efficacious. in almof{t every 
kind. of.cough. It has not indeed always an, imme- 
diate effect ; but, if kept on for fome, time, it will fuc- 


ceed where moft, other medicines fail. 


* 


~ The only inconveniency attending this plafter is, the 
itching which it occafions; but farely this aay be. dif- 
penfed with, confidering the advantage which the patient 
may. expect to reap from the app lication; bel des, when, 
the itching becomes, very uneafy, the plafter may be. 
taken off, and the partrubbed, with a dry cloth, or 
wafhed with a little warm-milk and water. . Some..caus; 
tion indeed is neceffary in difcontinuing the ule , of, 


fuch. a platter ; ; this, A WEYETs may be fafely done, by. 


making it fmaller by degrees, and at length quitting it, 
altogether in a warm feafon*. 
But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides 
defluxions upon the lungs. In thefe cafes the cure, is 
not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, in 
a.cough proceeding from a foulnefs and debility of the 
ftomach, fyrups, otls, mucilages, and all kinds of ,balfa- 
mic medicines dohurt, The Stomach cough may be known 
from oné that is owing to a faule in the lungs by_this, 


* Some ‘complain that the sea plafter adheres too falt, while _ 
others find difficulty in keeping iton. This proceeds from the 
different kinds of pitch made uié of, and likewile from the mane + 
neciof making it. I generally find it anfwer belt when mixed with 
a little bees-wax, and {pread as cool as poflible. The van hard, | 
sranf{parent pitch anfwers the é ighende eet h 

ve that 
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‘that’s in the latter the patient coughs whenever he’ infpites, 
OF draws in his breath’ fully 3 but. in the former’ that does. 
figt happen.’ 

°'The cure of: this cough Aca chien upon ifugg2 
fing’ and ftrengthening the ftomach } for which’ putpofe 
gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moft proper. 
Thus, after a vomit or two, the facred. tinéture, as ti is 
called, «may be taken for/a’ confiderable time ‘in the 
. dofe of one or two ‘table- {poonfuls’ twice a- day, of as 

often as it is found - neceflary, to’keep thé bod ently 
open. People may make this tingture themfelves, ‘by 
infufing an ounce of biera picra* in an Englifh pint of 
white wine, letting it ftand a few days, and ‘then ftrain= 
ing it off for ufe. 

In- coughs which proceed Gorn a debility’ of the fto- 
mach, the Peruvian bark is likewife of confiderable 
fervice. It may either be chewed, taken in powder, 
or made into a teneture along with: other ftomachic’ 


bitters. 70 7 
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ule ‘SF dendle® opiates. Futead of the ace ane 
the paregoric elixir, 8¢c. which are only opitim difguited, ’ 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of” “hiquid® 
laudanum, more or lefs, as ciréumftances! require, 
may be taken at bed-time, or when’ the cough 1s moft 
troublefome.’ Immerfing the feet:and hands ‘th warm’ 
_water will often’ appeafe the violence of a “nervaus! 
cough. : 2g) 

“When: a cough is only the fymptom of rote rete ta. 
lddy, it'is in vain to attempt to remove it withOuc® firtt’ 
curing the difeafe from which it proceeds. “Thus, when 
a°cough is occafioned ‘by recthing, keeping” the’ body” 
open, {carifying the gums, ‘or whatever ‘facilitates® the’ 
cutting of the teeth; likewife appeafes the" cough: In® 
liké‘manner, when worms oceafion a Cough}’ fuc ‘méake | 
cines as remove thefe vermin will aru cure 
cough ; as bitter purgatives, cally Tyfters, and ty nat ick. 
likes (tt wily 3 ts desig ty abmes pinion ‘ 

“Women, during the Jaft ‘months. ‘of ch eae ‘are 
ofteh ‘greatly afflicted with a cough,’ which 3 “is'gen 


tei *. See Appendix, Hiera Pies : 
relieved” 
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telieved by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open, 
They, ought to. avoid all fatylent, food; .and. FP eEAR a 
loofe eafy.drefs,. . ‘ 

_ A, cough is .not only ’2.fymptom,. but is. , ofen, kes 
wife the forerunner of difeafes.... Thus, the gout is, fre= 
quently ufhered in by a very troublefome cough, which, 
affects the patient for fome days .before the coming on 
of the fit.. This cough is. generally, removed by a pa= 
roxy{m of the gout, which-fhould therefore be promoted, 
by keeping . the extremities warn, drinking warm 
liquors, and bathing the. feet and ees frequently, in, lukes, 
warm, water. | | RY 


OF THE, HOOPING- COUGH, OR -CHIN-- 
COUGH... 


This cough feldom affects adults, but proves ase 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon, thin, 
watery diet, who. breathe unwholefome .air, and. have 
too little exercife, are moft liable to this difeafe, and ge- 
nerally fuffer moft from it. 

The chin-cough is fo well known, even to nurfes, 
that a defcription of it is unneceffary. Whatever hurts 
the digeftion, obftructs the perfpiration, or relaxes the 
folids, difpofes to this difeafe ; confequently its cure muft 
depend upon cleanfing and ftrengthening the ftomach, - 
bracing the folids, and at the ime, time promoting er- 
fpiration and the different fecretions. 

The diet muft be light, and of eafy digeftion; for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, chicken 
broth, with other light fpoon meats, are proper; but 
thofe who are, farther advanced .may be allowed fago- 
gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little boiled chic ken: 
or other white meats. The Grink may be hyflop, or 
penny-royal. tea, f{weetened with honey or fugar-candy, 
{mall wine-whey; or, if the patient be weak, he may 
fometimes be allowed a little negus. 

One of the moft effectual “remedies in the chin: 
cough is change of air, This often removes the ma- 
lady, even When the change feems to be from a.purer to 
a lefs wholefome air. This may in-fome meafure de~ _ 
ed on the patient’s being pemeved from the aie 

| 1¢Te 
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where the infection prevails. Moft of the difeafes of 
childten are infedtious ; ‘nor is it at all uncommon to find 
the chin-cough prevailing in one town or village, when 
another at a very fmall diftance, is quite free from it. 
But whatever be the caufe, we are fure of the fact. No 
time ought therefore to be loft in removing the patient’ 
at fome diftance from the place where he caught the 
difeafe, and, if poffible, into a more pure and warm 
at. | os Sa 
~ When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient is in 
danger of being fuffocated by the cough, he ought to be’ 
bled, efpecially if there be a fever with a hard full pulfe’ 
But as the chief intention of bleeding is to prevent an 
inflammation of the lungs, and to render it more fafe to 
give vomits, it will feldom be neceflary to repeat the 
operation; yetif there are fymptoms of an inflammation 
of the lungs, a fecond or even a third bleeding may be 
requifite, ay Bier or 

Tt is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom when 
a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit. This 
cleanfes the ftomach, and greatly relieves ‘the cough }. 
It will therefore be proper to promote. this difcharge, 
either by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha,. or the vomiting 
julep recommended in the Appendix Tf. ‘oe eae. 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vo-~ 
mit. JY have often feen them happily deceived, by in- 
fufing a fcruple or half a drachm of the powder of ipe- 
cacuanha.in. a tea-pot, with half an. Englifh pint. of 
boiling water.. If this be difguifed with a few'drops of 
milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it,tea, and drink 
it very greedily. A fmall tea-cupful of this may be 
given every quarter of ani hour, or rather every ten 
minutes, till it operates. When the child begins to 


* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the difeafe is 
on the decline ; but there teems to be no fufficient reafon for this 
opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit froma change 
of air at all periods of the difeafe. It is notdufficient, to take the pa- 
tient out-daily in a carriage. ‘This feldom.anfwers.apy good pur- 
pofe ; but often does hurt, by giving him cold. © ~  ! = 

“+ As the. hooping-cough ‘is evidetitly-a%fpafmodic ‘diforder, I 
have often thought that tonics might prove themiol{ proper me- 
dicines. This, time muft determing,; . -.., .  » 6 hae 

t See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. Pe ee 

: 13 aoe puke, 
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puke, there will be no occafion for drinking any 
more, as the water already on the ftomach will be fuf- 
ficienti: 3: 

Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in this 
difeafe is generally loaded. with vifcid phlegm, but 
they likewife promote the perfpiration and, other fecre- 
tions, and ought therefore to be repeated according 
-to the obftinacy of the difeafe. They fhould not how- 
ever be ftrong; gentle vomits frequently repeated are 
both lefs dangerous, and more beneficial than ftrong 
ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The belt 
medicines for this purpofe are rhubarb and its prepara- 
tions, as the fyrup, tincture, &c,. Of thefe a tea-fpoon- 
ful or two -may be given to an infant twice or thrice a- 


__ day, as there is occafion. To fuch 4s are farther ad- 


vanced, the dofe muft be proportionally increafed, and 
repeated till ic has the defired effect. Thofe who can- 
not be brought to take the bitter tincture, may have 
an infufion of fenna and prunes, fweetened with manna, 
coarfe fugar, or honey; or a few grains of rhubarb 
mixed with a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, or currant- 
jelly, fo.as to difguife the tafte. . Moft children are fond 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagree- 
able medicine when mixed with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balfamic 
medicines poffefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the 
chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them plentifully to 
patients of every age and conftitution, without confider- 
ing that every thing of this nature mu(t load the fto- 
mach, hurt the digeftion, and. of courfe aggravate the 
diforder *. 

The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended 
for the..cure of a chin-cough. Thofe who choofe to 
to make ufe of thefe infects may infufe two ounces of 


. * Dr. Durranit fays; he has feen many good effects fee the 
kermes mineral in this complaint, the cough being frequently alle-- 
viated even by the firft dofe. The dofe fora child of one year old 
is a quarter of a grain diflolved in a cup of any liquid, repeated 
two or three times a-day. Fora child of two years, the dofe is 
alfa grain ; and the quantity mult be thus increafed in proportion 
to the age of the patient. 
Le them 
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them bruifed in an Englith pint of fmall white wine for 
One night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrained through 
a cloth, and a table-{poonful of it given to the patient 
three or four times a- day. | 

Opiates are fometimes rece htaty! to allay the violence 
of the cough. | For this purpofe, a little of the fyrup of 
poppies, or five, fix, or feven drops of laudanum, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, may be taken in a cup of 
_hyffop or penny-royal tea, and repeated accafionally*. 

The garlic’ ointment is a well-known remedy in 
North Britain for the chtn-cough. It is made by beating 
in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of hog’s lard. 
With this the foles of the feet may be rubbed: twice or 
thrice a-day ;° but the beft method is to fpread it upon @ 
ray, and apply it in the form of a platter. It fhould be 
renewed every fight and morning at leaft, as the gar- 
lick foon lofes its virtue. This is an éxceeding good 
medicine both in the chin-covgh+, and in moft other 
coughs of an obftinate nature. It ought not, however; to 
be ufed when the patient is very hot or feverith, lett 
it fhould increafe thefe fymptoms. 

The feet: fhould be bathed once every two or. we 
cays. in lukewarm water ;-and a Burgundy-pitch: plafter 
kept conftantly between the fhoulders, But when the 
difeafe proves very violent, it will be neceffary, in- 
ftead of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter, and to keep the 
part open for fome time with iffue-ointment. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is ai 
from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are. 
the moft proper-medicines, ‘The bark may either be — 
taken in fubftance, or in a decoétion or infufion, as is 
moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains, “according to the age of the patient, may be gi- 
ven three or four times a- day. For an adult, half a 
drachm or two fcruples will be proper.. Some give the 


% Some recommend the extract of hemlock.as an extraordinary 
remedy in the hooping-cough 3 but, fo far as I have been able to 
- wbferve, it is no way duperior to opium, which, when properly ad- 

‘miniftered, will often relieve fome of the moft troublelome fymp- 
stoms of this diforder. 

+ As this difeafe is evidently fpafmodic, I am inclined to think 
that tonic medicines will in time be foundthe mat proper for its cure. 
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extract of the bark with cantharides; but to manage 
this requires a confiderable attention. It is more fafe to 
give a few graias of caftor along with the bark. A 
child of fix or feven years of age may take feven or 
eight grains of caftor, with fifteen grains of powdered 
bark, for a dofe. This may be made. into a mixture, 
with two or three ounces of any fimple diftilled water, 
and a little fyrup, and taken three or four times a-day. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND 
ae OTHER VISCERA. fie 


_ fA LL inflammations of the bowels aré dangerous, and 
' require the moft fpeedy' affiftance; as» they 
frequently end.in a fuppuration, and fometimes in)a mor- 
tification, which is certain death. ! 

CAUSES.——An inflammiation of the ftomach may 
proceed from any of the caufes which produce an: ins 
flammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while the body 
is warm, obftructed perfpiration, or the fudden ftriking 

_In‘of any eruption, It may likewife- proceed from the 

acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and ftimulating fub- 

- ftances taken into the flomach; as ftrong vomits or 

purges, corrofive poifons, and fuch like. When the 

gout has been repelled from the extremities, either ‘by 

_ cold or improper applications, it often occafions an in- 
flammation of the ftomach, Hard or indigeftiole fub- 
{tances taken into the ftomach; as bones, the {tones of 
fruits, &cc. may likewife have that effect. | 

SYMPTOMS.———It is attended with a fixed pain 
and burning heat in the ftomach; great reftleffnefs and 
anxiety ; a fmall, quick, and hard pulfe; vomiting, or 
at leaft a naufea and ficknefs ; exceffive thirft; coldnefs 
of the extremities; difficulty of breathing; cold clammy — 

{weats; and fometimes convulfions and fainting fits. 

‘The ftomach is fwelled, and often feels hard to the touch, 

One of the moft certain figns of this difeafe is the fenfe 
of pain, which the patient feels upon taking any kind of 


food or drink, efpecially if it be either too hot or too cold, 
2%. When 
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When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks,’ 
is extremely reftlefs, has a hiccup, with an intermitting 
pulfe, and frequent fainting fits, the danger is very 

reat. 

REGIMEN. All acrimonious, heating, and irri- 
tating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. The 
weaknefs of the patient may deceive the by-ftanders, and 
induce them to give him wines, ss or other cor= 
dials ; but thefe never fail to increafe the difeafe, and 


often occafion fudden death. The inclination to vomit 


may likewife impofe on the attendants, and make them 
think a vomit neceflary 5 3 but that too is almoit certain 
death. 

The sat muft be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digef- 
tion... Jt muft be given in {mall quantities, and fheuld 
neither be quite cold, nor too hot. Thin gruel made of 
barley or oatmeal, light toafted bread. diffolved i in boiling © 
water, or very weak chicken broth are the moft proper. 
The drink fhould be clear whey,. barley- water, water in 
which toafted bread has been boiled, or decoctions of 
emollient vegetables, as liquorice, and marfh-mallow 
roots, farfaparilla, cr the like. 

MEDICINE.—— Bleeding in this difeafe is ; ablo- 
lutely neceffary, and is almoit the only thing that can be 
depended: on. When the difeafe proves obftinate, .it 
will often be proper to,repeat this operation feveral times ; 
nor-muft the low ftate of the pulfe deter us from doing 
fo. The pulfe indeed generally rifes upon bleeding, 
and as long as that is the cafe, the operation 1s fafe. .. 

Frequent fermentations with lukewarm water, or a 
decoétion of emollient vegetables, are likewife benefi- 
cial, Flannel cloths dipped in thefe muft be applied to 
the region ot the ftomach, and. removed as they grow 
cool, They muft neither be applied too warm, nor be 
fuffered to continue till they become quite cold, as 
either of thefe extremes would aggravate the difeafe.. _ 

The feet and legs oughe likewife to. be frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poul- 
tices may be applied to the foles of the feet. The warm 
bath, if it can be conveniently uled, will be of great fer- 
wice. 
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In ten and all other inflammations of the bowels, an 
epifpattic, or bliftering-plafter, applied over the part 
_ affected, is one of the beft remedies I know. [ have. of- 
ten ufed it, and do not recolleét one inftance wherein it 
did not give relief to the patient. 

The only internal medicines which we fhall venture 
to recommend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. Thefe 
“may be made of warm water, or thin water gruel; and 
if the patient be coftive, a little fweet oil, honey, or manna, 
may be aded. Clyfters anfwer the purpofe of an inter- 
nal fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at 
the fame time nourifh the patient, who fs often in this 
difeafe unable to retain any food upon his ftomach. For 
thefe reafons they muft not be neglected, as the patient’s 

life may depend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 


Tuis is one of the moft patnful and dangerous difeafes 
to which mankind are liable. It generally proceeds 
from the fame caufes as the inflammation of the ftomach ; 
to which may be added coftivenefs, worms, eating unripe 
fruits, or great quantities of nuts, drinking hard windy 
malt liquors, as ftale bottled beer or ale, four wine, cy- 
der, &c. It may likewife be nocd toned by a rupture, 
-by {chirrous tumours of the inteftines, or by their oppo- 
fite fides growing together. 

The inflammation of the inteftines is denominated 
Iliac paffion, Enteritis, Pc. according to the name of the 
parts affected. The treatment, however, is nearly the 
fame whatever part of the inteftinal canal be the feat of 
the difeafe ; we fhail therefore omit thefe diftinctions, 
left they thould perplex the reader. 

The fymptoms nere are nearly the fame as in the fore- 
going difeale ; only the pain, if poffible, is more acute, 
and is fituated lower. The vomiting is lhkewife more 
violent, and fometimes even the excrements, together 
with the clyfters, are difcharged by the mouth, The 
patient is continually belching up wind, and has oiten an 
~obitruction of his urine.) |. : 

Nag UK I yioig -b Bed 9 ‘ While 
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While the pain fhifts, and the vomiting only returns at 
certain intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards; 
there is ground for hope ; but when the clyfters and feces 
are vomited, and the patient is exceeding weak, with a 
low fluttering pulfe, a pale countenance, and a difagree- © 
able or ftinking breath, there is great reafon to fear 
thac the confequences will prove fatal. Clammy fweats, 
black foetid ftools, with a {mall intermitting pulfe, and a 
total. ceffation of pain, are the figns of a, mortification 
already begun, and of approaching death. 

REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe is in 
general the fame as in an inflammation of the ftomach, 
The patient muft be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all 
violent paffions of the mind. His food ought to be 
very light, and given in fmall quantities; his drink 
weak and diluting; as clear whey, barley- -water, and 
fuech like. 

-MEDICINE.———-Bleeding in this, as well as in the 
inflammation of the ftomach, is of the greateft import- 
ance. It fhould be performed as foon as the fymptoms 
appear, and muft be rep-ated according to the ftrength 
of the patient and the violence of the difeafe. | 

A bliftering- plafter is here likewife to be applied i m= 
mediately over the part where the moft violent pain is. 

This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, but 
even clyfters and purgative medicines, which before 
had no effeét, wiil operate when the blifter begins to 
rife. 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters. are by no means 
to be omitted. The patient’s feet and legs fhould fre- 
quently be bathed in warm water ; and cloths dipped in 
it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with warm water _ 
may likewife be applied to the region of the navel, and 
warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, to the 
‘foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of barley- 
“water, or thin gruel with falt, and foftened with fweet 
oil or frefh butter. Thefe may be adminiftered every 
“two or three hours, or oftener, if the 1 abe Continues 
coflive. 

If the difeafe does not yield: to al yiteds and. fomenta- 


* tions, recourfe muft be had to pretty Rrong purgatives ; 
/ but 
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but as thefe, by irritating the bowels, often increafe their 
contraction, and by that means fruftrate their. own inten- 
tion, it will be neceffary to join them with opiates, which 
by allaying the pain, and relaxing \the fpafmodic con- 
_ trations of the guts, greatly afit the operation of pur- 
- gatives in this cafe. 

What an{wers the purpofe of opening the body very 
well, is a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two 
ounces of thefe may. be diffolved in an Englifh pint 
of warm water, or thin gruel, anda tea-cupful of it taken 
every half hour till it operates.. At the fame time fif- 
teen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be 
given in a glafs of peppermint or fimple cinnamon- 
water, to appeafe the irritation, and prevent the vo- 
miting, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy effect in ftaying the 
vomiting, and appeafing the other’violent fymptoms of 
this difeafe. It will therefore be of ufe to fharpen the 
patient’s drink with cream of tartar, juice of lemon; or, 
when thefe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will {tay 
on the ftomach. In this cafe the patient muft take 
purging pills, I have generally found the following an- 
{wer very well: Take jalap in powder, and vitriolated 
_ tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, Cattile 

foap as much as will make the mafs fit for pills. Thefe 
muft be taken at one dofe, and if they do not operate 
in a few hours, the dofe may be repeated. 

If a ftoal cannot be procured by any of the above 
means, it will be neceffary to immerfe the patient in 
‘warm water up to the breaft, JI have often feen this 
fucceed when other means had been tried in vain.. The 
patient muft continue in the water as long as he can 
eafily bear it without fainting, end if One Immerfion has 
not the defired effect, it may be repeated as toon as the 
patient’s ftrength and {pirits are recruited. It is more 
dafe for him to go frequently into the bath, than to con- 
- tinue too long at a time; and it is often neceflary, to re~ 
peat it feveral times before it has the defired effect, 

It has fometi:mnes happened, after all other means of 
procuring a {tool had been tried to no purpote, that this 

eae | ‘Was: 
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was brought about by immerfing the patient’s lower 
extremities in cold water, or making him walk upon - 
a wet pavement, and dathing his legs and thighs with 
the cold water. This method, when others fail, at 
Jeaft merits a trial. It is indeed attended with fome 
danger ; but a doubtful remedy ts better than nones- 

In defperate cafes it is common to give quick-filver, 
This may be given to the quantity of feveral ounces, 
or even a pound, but fhould not exceed that*,, When 
there is reafon to fufpect a mortification of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that cafe it can- 
not cure the patient, and will only haften ‘his death, 
But when the obftruétion is occafioned by: any caufe 
that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not only a 
proper medicine, but the beft that can be adminiftered, 
as it is the fitteft body we know for making its way 
through the inteftinal canal. 

If the difeate proceeds from a rupture, the patient 
mutt be laid witn his head very low, and the inteftines 
returned by gentle preffure with the hand. If this, with 
fomentations and clyfters, fhould not fucceed, recourfe 
mutt be had to a furgical vat which may give the 
patient relief. 

Such as would avoid this excruciating and dlaslperciuts 
difeafe, muft take care never to be too long without a 
ftoo}]. Some who have died of it, have had feveral pounds 
of hard dry feces taken out of their guts, They fhould 
likewife beware of eating too freely of fouror unripe fruits, 
‘or drinking ftale windy liquors, &c. Ihave known tt 
brought on by living too much on baked fruits, which 
are feldom good, It likewile proceeds frequently from 
cold caught by wet clothes, &e. but {pecially from 
wet t feet. 


* When quickifilver is given in too large aisha it defeats 
it$ Own intention, as it drags down the bottom of the ftomach, 
which prevents its getting over the Pylorus. In this-eafe the pa- 
tient fhould be hung up by the heels, in order that the quickfilver 

may be difcharged by his mouth. =~ 
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The colic has a great refemblance to the two preced- 
ing difeafes, both in its fymptoms and method of cure, 
Ie ts generally attended with coftivenefs and acute pain 
of the bowels ; and requires diluting diet, evacuations, 
fomentations, &c. 

Colics are varioufly denominated according to their 
caufes, as the flatulent, the bilious, the byfteric, the ners 
vous, &c. As each of thefe requires a particular me- 
thod of treatment, we fhall point out their moft general 
fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for their relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occafioned 
- by an indifcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard digef 
tion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and fuch 
like.. It may likewife proceed from an obttructed pera 
{piration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whofe di- 
geftive powers are weak, are molt hable co this kind 
of colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affeét the ftomach or 
inteftines, It is atténded with a painful ftretching of 
the affected part. The patient feels a rumbling in his 
guts, and is generally relieved by a difcharge of wind, 
either upwards or downwards. The pain is feldom con- 
fined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from 
one divifion of the bowels to another, till it finds a 
vent. 

When the difeafe proceeds from windy liquor, green 
fruits, four herbs, or the like, the beft medicine on the 
firft appearance of the fymptoms is a dram of brandy, 
gn, or any good f{pirits. The patient fhould likewife 

¢ with his feet upon a warm heartheftone, or apply 
warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may be applied 
to his {tomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits, friceries; 
or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured upon, 
_Nor indeed are they to be ufed here unlefs at che very 
beginning, before any fymproms of inflammation ap- 
pear. We have reafon to believe, that the colic oc- 

cafioned 
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cafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immedi- 
ately upon perceiving the firft uneafinefs ; but when the 
pain has continued for a confiderable time, and there 1s 
reafon to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already 
begun, all hot things are to be avoided as poifon, and the 
patient is to be treated in the fame manner as for the in- 
flammation of the inteftines. 
| Several kinds of food, as honey, eges, &c. occafion 
colicsin fome particular conftitutions. I have generally 
found the beft method of cure for thefe was to drink 
plentifully of {mall diluting liquors, as water-gruel, fmall 
poffet, toaft and water, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excefs and indigeftion ge- 
nerally cure themfelves by occafioning vomiting or pur-’ 
ging, Thefe difcharges are by no means to be “topped, 
but promoted by drinking plentifully of warm water, or 
weak poffer, When their violence is over, the patient 
may take a dofe of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to:carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are occafioned by wet feet, or catching ~ 
cold, may generally be removed at the beginning by 
bathing the feet and legs'in warm water, and drinking 
fuch warm diluting liquors as will promote the perfpira- 
tion, as weak wine- whey, or water-gruel with 2 {mall 
quantity of {pirits in it. 

Thofe flatulent colics, which prevail fo sales among 
country people, might generally be prevented were they : 
careful to change their clothes when they get wet, 
They ought likewife to take a dram, or to drink fome 
warm liquor after eating any kind of green trafh. We 
do not mean to recommend ‘the practice of dram-drink~ 
ing, but in this cafe ardent fpirits prove a real medicine, 
and indeed the beft that can be adminiftered, A glafs 
of good peppermint-water will have nearly the fame 
effect asa glais of brandy, and 1 ‘in fome cafes 1 1S TAME to 
be preferred. 

The Zilicus colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient complains 
of great thirft, and is generally coftive. He vomits a 
hot, bitter, yéllow-coloured bile, which being neha 
eems 
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feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly followed by | 
the fame violent pain as before. “As the diftemper ad- 
_ vances, the propenfity to vomit fometimes increafes fo as 
to become almoft continual, and the proper motion of 
the inteftines is fo far perverted, that there are all the 
fymptoms of an impending iliac paffion. 

Ifthe patient be young and ftrong, and the pulfe full 
and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after which 
clyfters may be adminiftered. Clear whey or gruel, © 
fharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream of tartar, 
muft be drank freely. Small chicken-broth, with a little 
manna diffolved in it, or a flight decoction of tamarinds, 
is likewife very proper, or any other thin, acid, open- 
ing liquor. 

Befides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be ne- 
ceffary to foment the belly with cloths dipped in warm 
water, and if this fhould not fucceed, the patient mutt be 
immerfed up to the breaft in warm water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult 
to reftrain. When this happens, the patient may drink 
a decoétion of toafted bread, or an infufion of garden 
mint in boiling water. Should thefe not have the defired 
effect, the faline draught, with a few drops of laudanum in 
it, may be given, and repeated according to the urgency of 
the fymptoms. A {mall quantity of Venice treacle may 
be fpread in form of a cataplaim, and applied to the pit 
of the ftomach. Clyfters, with a proper quantity of 
Venice treacle or liquid laudanum in thém, may likewife 
be frequently adminiitered. 

The hyferic colic bears a great refemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute patos about the region 
of the ftomach, vomiting, &c. What the patient vomits 
in this cafe is commonly of a greenifh colour, There is 
‘a great finking of the {pirits, with dejection of mind and 
‘difficulty of breathing, which are the characteriftic fymp- 
toms of this diforder. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with the jaundice, but this generally goes off of its own 
accord in a few days. : 

In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
“vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens the 

patient, or finks the’ fpirits, is to’be avoided. If, how- 
| 9 every 
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ever, the vomiting fhould prove violent, Iukewarm 
water, or {mall poffet, may be drank to cleanfe the fto- 
-mach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, 


or twenty-five drops of liquid Jaudanum in a glafs of cin- © 


namon-water, This may be. repeated every tenor 
twelve hours, till the fymptoms-abate, « > 

The patient may likewife take four or five. of the 
feetid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
royal tea after them. If afafoetida fhould prove difagree- 
‘able, which is fometimes the cafe, a tea-fpoonful of the 
tincture of caftor in a cup of pennyroyal tea, or thirty or 
forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped upon a bit of 
Joaf-fugar, may be taken in its ftead. The anti-hyfteric 
plafter may alfo be ufed, which has often a good effect *, 

The nerveus colic prevails among miners, {melters of 
lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c, 
It is-very common in the cyder countries of England, 
and is fuppofed to be occafioned by the leaden veffels 
ufed in. preparing that liquor. It is likewife a frequent 


difeafe in the Welt Indies, where it is termed the dry~ 


belly-ache. ) 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more excru- 
ciating pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end. 1 have 
known it continue eight or ten days with very little in- 
termiffion, the body all the while continuing bound in 
{pite of medicine, yet at length yield, and the patient re- 
covert. It generally, however, leaves the patient weak, 
and often ends ina pally. _ 

The general treatment of this difeafe is fo ‘nearly the 
fame with that of the iliac paffion, or inflammation of the 
guts, that we fhall notinfilt upon it. ‘The body 1s to be 


¢ 


opened by mild purgatives given in. {mall dofes, and © 


frequently’ repeated, and their operation muft be affifted 
by foft oily clyfters, fomentations, &c. The caltor 


oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this difeafe. It — 


* See Appendix, Jnti- by fleric Plafter. 

+ As the dmoke of tobacco thrown into Re bowels will often 
procure a ftcol when all other means have faiied, an apparatus for 
this purpofe ought to be kept by every furgeon. It may be pur- 
chaled at admall expence, and will be of fervice in feveral other 
cafes, as the recovery of drowned perfons, &e. 


may 
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may both be mixed with the clyfters and given by the 
mouth *. Ou | 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious medicine 
in this complaint. It may be taken to the quantity of 
two drachms three times a-day, or oftener if the ftomach 
will bear it. This tar, mixed with an equal quantity of 
{trong rum, is likewife proper for rubbing the fpine, in 
cafe’any tingling, or other fymptoms of the palfy, are 
fel. When the tar cannot be obtained, the back may 
be rubbed with ftrong fpirits, or a little oil of nutmegs, 
or of rofemary. 

If the patient remain weak and languid after this dif- 
eafe, he muft take exercife on horfeback, and ufe an infu- 
fion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the difeafe 
ends in a palfy, the Bath waters are found to be ex- 

tremely proper. 

' To avoid this kind of colic, people muft fhun all four 

fruits, acid and auftere liquors, &&c. Thofe who work 
in lead ought never to goto their bufinefs fafting, and 
their food fhould be oily or fat. They may take a glafs of 
failad oil, with a little brandy or rum, every morning, but 
fhould never take fpirits alone. Liquid aliment is beft 
for them; as fat broths, &c. but low living is bad. 
They fhould frequently go a little out of the tainted air ; 
and thould never fufter themfelves to be coftive. Inthe 
Weft Indies, and on the coalt of Guinea, it has been 
found of great ufe, for preventing this colic, to wear a 
piece of flannel round the waift, and to drink an infufion 
of ginger by way of tea. 

Sundry other kinds of this difeafe might be mention- 
ed, but too many diftinctions would tend only to perplex 
the reader. Thofe already menttoned are the moft ma- 
terial, and fhould indeed be attended to, as their treat- 
ment is very different. But even perfons who are not 
in a condition to diftinguifh very accurately in thefe 
matters, may neverthelefs be of great fervice to patients 
‘in colics of every kind, by only obferving the following 
general rules, viz. ‘T’o bathe the feet and legs in warm 
Water; to apply bladders filled with warm water, or 


_ ™® The dofe is from one table-{poonful to two or three, if ne- 
eeffary to open the body. 


2 cloths 
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_eloths wrung out of it, to the ftomach and bowels ; to 
_ make the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous 
liquors ; and to gtve him an emollient clyfter every two 
or three hours.  Shouthd thefe not. fucceed, the patient 
ought to be immerfed in warm water. 


finch valet Te THE KIDNEYS.” : 
CAUSES.———This difeafe may proceed from any of 


_ thofe caufes which produce an inflammatory fever. It 
may likewife be occafioned by wounds or. bruifes of the 
kidneys; fmall {tones or gravel lodging within them ; by 
{trong diuretic medicines ; ; as fpirits of turpentine, tinc- 
ture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, ‘as hard riding 
or walking, efpecially in hot weather, or whatever drives. 
the blood too forcibly into the kidneys, may occafion this 
malady. It may hkewife proceed from lying too foft, 
too much on the back, Hy Ora SDy contractions, or 
fpafms, in the urinary veffels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There is a fharp. pain about the 
‘region of the kidneys, with fome degree of fever, and a 
“ftupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected fide. The 
urine ts at firft clear, and afterwards of a reddifh colour; — 
butin the worft kind of the difeafe it generally continues 
pale, is pafled with diffculty, and commonly in {mall 
quantities ata time. ‘The patient feels great uneafinefs 
when he endeavours to walk or fit upright. He lies 
with moft eafe on the affected fide, and has generally a 
naufea or vomiting, setcmmbling that which happens in the © 
colic. 

This difeafe, howeyer, may be diftinguithed from the 
colic by the pain being feated farther back, and by the 
difficulty of paffing urine, with which it is conftantly 
attended, 

“REGIMEN. Every thing of a heating or f{ti- 
‘mulating nature is to be avoided. ‘The food muft be 
thin and Jight; as panado, fmall broths, with mild vege- 
tables, and the like, Emollient and thin liquors muft be ~ 
plentifully drank ; as clear whey, or balm-tea fweetened 
with honey, decoctions of marfh-mallow roots, with ue 

an 
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and liquorice, 8cc.'- The patient, notwithftanding the vo- 
miting, muft conftantly keep fipping fmall quantities of 
thefe or other diluting liquors.. Nothing fo fafely and 
certainly abates the inflammation, and expels the ob- 
ftructing caufe, as copious dilution. The patient muft 
be kept eafy, quiet, and free from: cold, as long as any. 
fymptoms of inflammation remains 

MEDICINE. Bleeding is» generally necefiary, 
efpecially atthe beginning. ‘Ten or twelve ounces may 
be let from the arm or foot with alancet.; and if the pain 
and inflammation continue, the operation may be repeat- 
ed in twenty-four hours, efpecially if the patient be ofa 
full habit. Leeches may likewife be applied to the 
hemorrhoidal veins, as a difcharge from thefe will great- 

ly relieve the patient. 
‘ Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with 
it, muft be applied as near as poffible to the part affected, 
and renewed as they grow cool. - If the bladders be filled 
with a decoction’ of mallows and camomile flowers, to 
which a little faffron is added, and mixed with about a 
third part of new milk, it will be ftill more beneficial. 

Emollient .clyfters frequentiy .to be admini(tered ; 
and if thefe do not open the body, a little falt and 
honey or manna may be added to them. | 

The fame. courfe is to be followed where gravel or 
ftone is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel or 
ftone is feparated from the kidney, and lodges in the 
Ureter *, ‘it will be proper, befides the fomentations, 
to rub the fmall of the back with fweet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper-water fweetened with the 
fyrup of marfh-mallows: a tea-fpoonful of the {weet 
fpirits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may now 
and then be put in a cup of the patient’s drink. He 
ought likewife to take exercife on horieback, or in a car- 
riage, if he be able to bear it. 
_ When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh or 

eighth day, and the patient complains of a ftupor and 


* The Ureters are two long and fmall canals, one on each fide, 
which carry the urine from the bafon of the kidneys to the blad- 
der. They are fometimes obftruéted by {mall pieces of gravel fall- 
ing down from the kidneys, and lodging in them. eat 
, heavi- 
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heavinefs of the part, has frequent returns of chillnefs, 
fhivering, &c. there is reafon to fufpect that matter is 
forming in the kidney, and that an abfcefs will enfue. 
“When matter in the urine thews that an ulcer is al- 
ready formed in the kidney, the patient muft be careful 
to abftain from all acrid, four, and falted provifions; and 
to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous herbs and fruits, 
together with the broth of young animals, made with 
barley, and common pot herbs, &c. His drink may be 
whey, and butter-milk that is notfour. The latter is by 
fome reckoned a fpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. 
To anfwer this character, however, it muft be drank for 
a confiderable time. Chalybeate waters have likewife 
been found beneficial in this difeafe. This medicine is 
eafily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great 
Britain. It muft likewife be ufed for a confiderable time, 
in order to produce any falutary effects. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- 
mation, or obftructions of the kidneys, muft abftain 
from wines, efpecially fuch as abound with tartar; and 
their food ought to be light and of eafy digeftion. They 
fhould ufe foderaté: exercife, not lie teo hot, nor too 
much on their back, and avoid coftivenefs, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


The inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great 
meafure, from the fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It 
is known by an acute pain towards the bottom of the 
belly, and difficulty of pafling urine, with fome degree of 
_ fever, a conftant inclination to go to ftool, and a perpe- 
tual defire to make water. 

This difeafe muft be treated on the fame principles as 
the one immediately preceding. The diet muft be light 
and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature. Bleeding 
is very proper at the beginning, and in robuft conttitu- 
tions it will often be neceffary to repeat it. The lower 
part of the belly fhould be fomented with warm water, or 
a decodtion of mild vegetables; and emollient clytters 
ought frequently to be adminiftered, &c, 

"Phe 
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The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is of 
» a hot, acrid, and ftimulating quality ; and fhould live en- 
tirely upon fmall broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. 

A ftoppage of urine may proceed from other caufes 
befides an inflammation of the bladder; as a {welling-of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; hard faces lodged in the rectum; 
a ftone in the bladder ; ‘excrefcences»in, the urinary paf- 
fages, a palfy of the bladder, hyfteric affections, &c. 
Fach of thefe requires a particular treatment, which does 
not fall under our prefent confideration. We fhall only 
obferve, that in all of them mild and gentle applications 
are the fafeft, as ftrong diuretic medicines, or things of 
an irritating nature, generally increafe the danger. [ 
have known fome perfons kill themfelves by introducing 
probes into the urinary paffages, to remove, as they 
thought, fomewhat that obftructed the difcharge of urine, 
and others bring on a violent inflammation of the bladder, 
by ufing ftrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, &c. for 
that purpofe. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


The liver is lefs fubje& to inflammation than moft 
of the other vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower; but 
when an inflammation does happen, it is with difficulty 
removed, and often ends in a fuppuration or fchirrus. 

CAUSES.——Befide the common caufes of inflam- 
mation, we may here reckon the following, viz. exceffive 
fatnefs, a fchirrus of the liver itfelf, violent fhocks from 
{trong vomits when the liver was before unfound, an aduft 
or atrabiliarian ftate of the blood, any thing that fuddenly 
cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, {tones ob- 
ftructing the courfe of the bile, drinking ftrong wines 
and {pirituous liquors, ufing hot ipicy aliment, obitinate 
_hypochondriacal affections, “Bec. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe is known by a pain- 
ful tenfion of the right fide under the falfe ribs, attended 
with fome degree of fever, a fenfe of weight, or fulnefs of 
the part, difficulty of breathing, loathing of food, great 
thirft, with a pale or yellowith colour of the fkin and 
eyes, | 


U The . 
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- The fymptoms here are various, according to” sia de- 
gree of inflammation, and likewife according, to the par- 
ticular part of the liver where the inflammation happens. 
Sometimes the pain is fo inconfiderable, that an infam- 
_ mation is not fo muchas fufpedcted ; but when it. happens 
in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain ismore 
acute, the pulfe quicker, and the patient is often troubled 
with a.dry cough, a hiccup, and a pain extending to the 
fhoulder, with difficulty of lying on the left fide; 8c, 

This difeafe may be diftinguifhed from the pleurify, 
‘by the pain being lefs violent, feated under the falfe ribs, 
the pulle not,fo. hard, and. by the difficulty of lying-on 
the left fide. It may be diftinguifhed from the hyfteric 
and hypochondriac diforders by “the degree’ of fever with 
which it is always attended. 

This difeafe, if properly treated, is feldom mortals A 
conftant hiccuping, violent fever, and: exceffive thirft, 
are bad fymptoms. If it ends.in a fuppuration, and the 
matter cannot be difcharged outwardly, the danger. Is 
great. When the {chirrus of the liver enfues, the patient, 
if he cbferves a proper regimen, may neverthelefs live a 
number of years tolerably eafy; but if he indulge in 
animal food and ftrong liquors, or take medicines of an 
acrid or irritating nature, the fchirrus will be converted 
into a cancer, which mutt infallibly prove fatal. } 

REGIMEN.——The fame regimen is to be obferved 
in this as in other inflammatory diforders. All hot 
things are to be carefully avoided, and cool diluting li- 
quors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drank freely. The 
food muft be light and thin, and the body, a as well as the 
mind, kept eafy and quiet. — 

MEDICIN EK. Bleeding is proper at the biéptcn 
‘ning of this difeafe, and. it will often be neceflary, even 
though the pulfe fhould not feel hard, to repeat it, All 
violent purgatives are “to be avoided ; the body, how- 
‘ever, muft be kept gently open. A decoétion of tama- 
rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this pure 
pofe very well. The fide affected muft be fomented in 
the manner directed in the foregoing difeafes. Mild 
laxative clyfters fhould be frequently adminiftered ; and, 
if the pain fhould notwithitanding continue violent, 2 

6 bliftering- 
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_ bliftering-plafter may be applied over the. part affected ; 
. or rather a platter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar 
of fquills. : : 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine have 
a very good effect here. For this purpofe, halfa drachm 
of purified nitre, or a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of 
nitre, may be taken ina cup of the patient’s drink three 
or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to be 
promoted, but not by warm fudorifics. The only thing 
to be ufed for that purpofe is:plenty of. diluting liquor 
drank about the warmth of the human blood. Indeed 
the patient in this cafe, as well as in all other topical in-_ 
flammations, ought to drink nothing that is colder than 
the blood. | 

If the ftools fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with 
blood, no means muft be ufed to ftop them, unlefs they 
be fo frequent as to weaken the patient., Loofe {tools 
often prove critical, and carry off the difeafe. 

If an abfcefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, all 
methods fhould be tried to make it break and difcharge 
itfelf outwardly, as fomentations, the application of poul- 
tices, ripening cataplafms, &c. Sometimes indeed: the 
matter of an abfcefs comes away in the urine, and fome- 
times it is difcharged by ftool; but thefe are efforts of 
Nature which no means can promote. When the ab- 
{cefs burfts into the cavity of the abdomen at large, death 
mutt enfue; nor willthe event be more favourable when 
the abfcefs is opened by an incifion, unlefs in cafes where 
the liver adheres to the peritoneum, {o as to form a bag 
for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity 
of the abdomen ; in which cafe opening the abfcefs by a 
fufficiently large incifion will probably fave the patient’s 
life *. : 

If the diforder, in fpite of all endeavours to the con- 
trary, fhould end in a fchirrus, the patient muft be care- 
ful to regulate his diet, 8c. in fuch a manner as not to 
ageravate the difeafe.. He muft not indulge in flefh, fifh, 


* I know a gentlemen who has had fever abfcefles of the liver 
opened, and is now a ftrong and healthy man, though above eighty ~ 
‘Years of age, 
Ua _ ftrong 
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{trong liquors, or any highly feafoned or falted provi- 
fions ; but fhould, for the moft part, live on mild vege- 
tables, as fruits and roots, taking gentle exercife, and 
drinking whey, barley-water,; ‘or butter-milk. If he 
takes any thing ftronger, it fhould be fine mild ale, which 
is lefs heating than wines or {pirits. te 
We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the other 
vifcera. They muft in general be treated upon the fame 
principles as thofe already mentioned. The chief rule. 
with refpect to all of them is, to let blood, to avoid every 
thing that is ftrong, or of a heating nature, to apply warm 
fomentations to the’part affected, and to caufe the pa- 
tient to drink a fufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 
The difeafes mentioned in this chapter are generally 
relieved. by warm fomentations, externally applied, and 
duly perfifted in. Thefe are made in a variety of ways ; 
but the Anodyne Fomentation, recommended in the Appen- 
dix, to which a handful of camomile flowers may be oc- 
cafionally added, will anfwer as well as any. 
lf the fomentations do not remove or abate the pain, 
recourfe muft be had to the warm bath, in which the pa- 
tient is to continue as long as his ftrength will permit. 
The want of a proper warm bath may be fupplied by fome 
of the portable baths, filled with warm water. The moft 
convenient of thefe contrivances, which are to be had at 
the tin-fhops, is commonly-called the flipper dath, from its 
refembling a flipper in form. A cafk, or a common tub, 
may be ufed for the purpofe upon an emergency, though 
not fo commodious. aay : 
Inflammations of the ftomach and bowels are ufually 
attended with obftinate coftivenefs, for the removal of 
which no fmall fkilland perfeverance are often necefiary. 
Sometimes a very mild medicine will operate, where a 
powerful one has had no effect. I have known a few 
{poonfuls of caftor oil procure:a ftool, after the failure of 
ftrong draftic purges. The means, therefore, fhould be 
varied, not haftily difcontinued. Where oné thing does 
not fucceed, another may be happily employed; and in- 
ftances are not wanting of the efficacy even of external. 
applications, when the beft internal remedies have proved 
unfuccefsful. : | 
| Bs ¥ aft 
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CHAP. XXXL. 


OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 
EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


‘THE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, 
attended with gripes, ficknefs, and a conftant defire to 

g0 to ftool. It comes on fuddenly, and is moft common 
in autumn, There is hardly any difeafe that kills more 
quickly than this, when proper means are not ufed in due 
time for removing it. 

CAUSES,——lIt is occafioned by a redundancy and 
. putrid acrimony of the bile; cold; food that eafily turns 
rancid or four on the ftomach; as butter, bacon, fweet- 
meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other cold 
fruits *, It is fometimes the effect of {trong acrid purges 
or vomits; or of poifonous fubftances taken into the 
{ftomach. It may likewife proceed from violent paffions 
or. affections of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It is generally preceded by a 
cardialgia, or heart-burn, four belchings, and flatulencies, 
with pain of the ftomach and inteftines. To thefe fuc- 
ceed exceflive vomiting, and purging of green, yellow, 
or blackith coloured bile, with a diftenfion of the fto- 
mach, and violent griping pains. There is likewile a 
great thirft, with a very quick unequal pulfe, and often 
a fixed acute pain about the region of the navel. As the 
difeafe advances, the pulfe often finks fo low as to be- 
come quite imperceptible, the extremities grow cold, or 
cramped, and are often covered with a clammy {weatr, 
the urine is obftructed, and there is a palpitation of the 
heart. Violent hiccuping, fainting, and convulfions, are 
the figns of approaching death. 3 

MEDICINE. At the beginning of this difeafe, 
the efforts of Nature to expel the offending caufe fhould 
be affifted, by promoting the purging and vomiting. 


* I have been twice brought to the gates of death by this dil- 
aie, and both times it was occafioned by eating rancid bacon. 
3 For 
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For this purpofe, the patient muft drink freely of diluting 
liquors ; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, thin water- 
gruel, {mall poffet, or, what is perhaps preferable to any 
of them, very weak chicken broth. This fhould not 
only be drank plentifully to promote the vomiting, but a 
clyfter of it given oar hour in order to promote the 
purging. 

After thefe evacuations have been continued for fome 
time, a decoction of toafted oat-bread may be drank to 
ftop the vomiting. The bread fhould be toafted till it 
is of a brown colour, and afterwards boiled in fpring 
water. Ifoat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, or Oate 
meal well toafted, may be ufed in its ftead. If this does 
not put a ftop to the vomiting, two table-fpoonfuls of the 
faline julep, with ten drops of laudanum, may be taken | 
every hour till it ceafes. 

The vomiting and purging, however, ought never to 
be ftopped too foon. As long as thefe difcharges do not 
weaken the patient, they are falutary, and may be allowed 
to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. But when 
the patient is weakened by the evacuations, which may 
be known from the finking of his pulfe, &c. recourfe 
muft immediately be had to opiates, as recommended 
above ; to which may be added ftrong wines, with fpiri- 
tuous cinnamon waters, and other generous cordials, 
Warm negus, or ftrong wine- whey, will likewife be ne- 
Ceflary to fupport the patient’s {pirits, and promote the 
perfpiration. His legs fhould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped in 
warm blankets, and warm bricks applied to the foles of 
his feet. Flannels wrung out of warm fpirituous fomen* 
tations fhould likewife be applied to the region of the 
ftomach. 

When the violence of the difeafe is over, to prevent a 
relapfe, it will be neceffary for fome‘time to continue the 
ufe of fmall dofes of laudanum. -Ten or twelve drops 
may be taken in a glafs of wine, at leaft twice a-day, for 
eight or ten days. The patient’s food ought to be | 
nourihing, but taken in fmall quantities, and “he fhould 
ufe moderate exercife. As the ftomach and inteftines 
are generally much weakened, an’ infufion of the bark, 

or 
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or other bitters, in fmall wine, fharpened with the elixir 
of vitriol, may be drank for fome time. - 

Though phyficians are feldom called in due time in 

this difeafe, they ought not to defpair of relieving the pa- 
tient even in the molt defperate circumftances. Of this, 
T lately faw a very ftriking proof in an old man and his 
~ fon, who had been both feized with it about the middle 
of the night. I. did not fee them till next morning, 
when they had much more the appearance of dead than 
of living men. No pulfe could be felt; the extremities. 
were cold and rigid, the countenance was ghaftly, and the 
{ftrength almoft quite exhaufted. Yet from this deplo-. 
rable condition they were both recovered by the ufe of 
opiates and cordial medicines. ; 
_ I have frequently had occafion to fee this difeafe, and 
_ have fometimes felt it. Yet I never met with an in- 
flance, in my own practice, where it proved fatal, though 
we are told this often happens. Whether fo lamentable 
an iffue be owing to improper treatment, or to the ex- 
treme weaknefs of the patient’s bowels, I cannot pretend 
to fay, without an exact knowledge of each particular — 
cafe; but I am inclined to think, that when death is the 
confequence, the antidote, which is opium, has been too 
long delayed. No time fhould be loft in adminiftering 
it, upon the firft ferious alarm, and before the powers of 
Nature are exhatifted. What I generally prefcribe is 
laudanum, to be taken in cinnamon or fome other cor- 
dial water, Ten drops of laudanum may be added to 
two ounces of fimple cinnamon water, and the draught 
repeated every two hours, or oftener, if neceffary. 

I have found opiates no lefs fuccefsful in diarrhoea, or 
loofenefs. Ten grains of the powder of bole. com- 
pounded with opium, given in a glafs of cordial water 
four or five times a-day, will feldom fail to check a re- 
cent diarrhoea, and, if judicioufly perfifted in, will often 
cure the moft obftinate. I would therefore adyile in 
fuch cafes,a full reliance on its final efficacy, rather than a 
rafh impatience to try other medicines far more uncer- 
tain, and perhaps dangercus. But as a loofenefs may 
arife from a great variety of caufes, how to adapt the 
mode of medical treatment to each will be explained in 
the next fection. ; 

Usa OF 
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OF A DIARRH@EA, or LOOSENESS. 


A loofenefs, in many cafes, is not to be confidered as 
a difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation. It ought, 
therefore, never to be ftopped, unlefs when it continues 
too long, or evidently weakens the patient. As this, 
however, fometimes happens, we fhall point out the moft 
common caufes of a Portion with the proper methad of 
treatment. 

When a loofenefs 1s occafioned by catching cold, or 
an obftruéted perfpiration, the patient ought to keep 
warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe 
his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, to wear 
flannel next his fkin, and to take every other method to. 
reftore the perfpiration. 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or este | 
tion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only 
cleanfe the ftomach, but promote all the fecretions, which 
renders them of great importance in carrying off a de- 
bauch. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will 
anfwer this purpofe very well, A day or two after the 
vomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and 
repeated two or three times, if the loofenefs continues, 
The patient ought to live upon light vegetable food of 
eafy digeftion, and to drink whey, thin gruel, or barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs dccamenee by the obftruétion of any 
cuftomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If 
that does not fueceed, other evacuations may be fubftitu- 
ted in the room of thofe which are obftruéted. At the 
fame time, every method is to be taken to reftore 
the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the difeafe, 
but the patient’s life, may depend on this. 

A periodical loofenefs ought never to be ftopped. It 
is always an effort of Nature to carry off fome offending 
matter, which, if retained in the body, might have fatal. 
' effects. Children are very liable to this kind of loofe- 
nefs, efpecially while teething. It is, however, fo far 
from being hurtful to them, that fuch children generally 
get their teeth with leaft trouble. If thefe loofe ftools 

fhould _ 
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fhould at any time prove four or griping, a tea-fpoonful 
of magnefia alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, 
may be given to the child in a little panado, or any 
other food. This, if repeated three or four times, will 
generally correct the acidity, and carry off the griping 
ftools. The potio cretacea, or chalk julep, may be ad- 
miniftered in dofes of two or three fpoonfuls after each 
evacuation 3 or a tea-fpoonful of fine powdered chalk 
may be mixed in a tea-cupful of water-gruel, and given 
occafionally. 

A diarrhoea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from violent 
paffions or affections of the mind, muft be treated with 
the greateft caution. Vomits in this cafe are highly im- 
proper. Nor are purges fafe, unlefs they be very mild, 
and given in {mall quantities. Opiates, and other anti- 
‘ f{pafmodic medicines, are moft proper. Ten or twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken in a cup of vale- 
rian or penny-royal tea every eight or ten hours, ull the 
fymptoms abate. Eafe, cheerfulnefs, and tranquillity of 
mind are here of the greateft importance. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or. poifonous 
fubftances taken into the ftomach, the patient mutt 
drink large quantities of diluting liquors, with oil or fat 
broths, to promote vomiting and purging. Afterwards, 
if there be reafon to fufpect that the bowels are inflamed, 
bleeding will be neceffary, Small dofes of laudanum 
may likewife be taken to remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occa- 
fions a loofenefs, it ought to be promoted by gentle dofes 
of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The gouty matter 
is likewife to be folicited towards the extremities by 
warm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. The perfpiration 
ought at the fame time to be promoted by warm dilu- 
ting liquors ; as wine-whey with fpirits of hartthorn, ora 
few drops of liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which may 
be known from the fliminefs of the ftools, mixed with 
pieces of decayed worms, &c. medicines mult be given 
to kill and carry off thefe vermin, as the powder of tin 
with purges of rhubarb and calomel. Afterwards lime- 
eet either alone, or with a {mall quanuty ane 

infufe 
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infufed, will ‘be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, and 
prevent the new generation of worms. | 

A loofenefs is often occafioned by drinking bad water. 
When this is the cafe, the difeafe generally proves epide- 
gical. When there is reafon to believe that this or any 
other difeafe proceeds from the ufe of unwholefome 
water, it ought immediately to be changed, or, if that 
cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing with it 
quicklime, chalk, or the like. 
In people whofe ftomachs are weak, violent exereife 
immediately after eating will occafion a loofenefs. 
Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it will be proper, 
befides avoiding violent exercife, to ufe fuch medicines 


as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, as infufions . 


of the bark, with other bitter and aftringent ingredients, 
in white wine. Such perfons ought likewife to take fre- 
quently a glafs or two of old red port, or good claret. 

- From whatever caufe a loofenefs proceeds, when it ts 


found neceffary to check it, the diet ought to confift of — 


rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinnamon ; rice- 
jelly, fago with red port; and the lighter forts of | flefh- 
meat roafted. The drink may be thin water- eruel, rice- 
water, or weak broth made from lean veal, or witha 
fheep’s head, as being more gelatinous chan mutton, beet 
or chicken-broth. 

Perfons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too beat 
an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns 
of this difeafe, fhould live temperately, avoiding crude 
fummer fruits, all unwholefome foods, and-meats of hard 
digeftion. They ought likewife to beware of cold, 
moifture, or whatever may ob{trué the perfpiration, and 
fhould wear flanne} next the fkin. All viclent: paffions, 
as fear, anger, &cc. are likewife carefully to be guarded 
epaintt. 


OF VOMITING. 


Vomiting may proceed from various Caufes; as excefs 
in eating and drinking; foulnefs of the ftomach; the 
acrimony of the aliments ; a tranflation of the morbific 
matter of ulcers, of the gout, the eryfipelas, or other dif- 

eales, 
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eafes, to the ftomach. It may likewife proceed from a 
loofenefs having been too fuddenly ftopped ; from the 
ftoppage of any cuftomary evacuation, as the bleeding 
piles, the men/es, &c. from a wealenefs of the ftomach, 

the colic, the iliac paffion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, 

/ worms; or from any kind of poifon taken into the fto- 
mach. It is an ufual fymptom of injuries done to the 
brain; as contufions, compreffions, 8c. It is likewife 
a fymptom of wounds or inflammations of the dia« 
phragm, inteftines, fpleen, liver, kidneys, 8c. 

Vomiting may be occafioned. by unufual motions, ag 
failing, ‘being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It 
may likewife be excited by violent paffions, or by the 
idea of naufeous or difagreeable objects, efpecially of fuch 
things as have formerly produced vomiting. Sometimes 
_ it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into the fto- 
mach : in this cafe, what the patient vomits is generally 
of a yellow or greenifh colour, and has a bitter tafte. 
Perfons who are fubject to nervous affections are often 
fuddenly feized wich violent fits of vomiting. Laiftly, 
vomiting is a common fymptom of pregnancy. In this 
cafe it generally*comes on about two weeks after the 
ftoppage of the men/es, and continues during the firft three _ 
or four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or in- 
digeftion, it is not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as 
the cure of a difeafe. It ought therefore to be pro- 
moted, by drinking iflocstabnn: water, or thin gruel. If 
this does not put a ftop to the vomiting, a dofe of ipeca- 
cuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak camo- 
mile-tea. 

When the nneanm of the gout, or abt obftruation 
of cultomary evacuations, occafion vomiting, all means 
mutt be ufed to reftore thefe difcharges ; or, if that can- 
not be effected, their place mult be’ fupplied by others, as 
bleeding, purging, bathing the extremities in warm 
water, opening iffues, fetons, perpetual blifters, dcc. 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the . 
body gently open. The bleeding, however, ought to 
be in finall quantities ata time, and the purgatives aT 
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be of the mildeft kind, as figs, ftewed prunes, manna, or 
fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to vomit in the 
morning immediately after getting out of bed, which is 
owing partly to the change of pofture, but more to the 
- emptinefs of the ftomach. It may generally be pre- 
vented, by taking a dith of coffee, tea, or fome light 

_breakfaft in bed. Pregnant women who are affliéted 
_ with vomiting, ought to be kept eafy bothin body and 
mind. They fhould neither allow their ftomachs to be 
quite empty, nor fhould they eat much at once. Cold 
water 1s a very proper drink in this cafe ; if the ftomach 
be weak, a little brandy may be added to it. If the 
{pirits be low, and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of | 
cinnamon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or 
oranges, may. be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the fto. 
mach, . bitters will be of fervice. Peruvian bark 
infufed in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as 
will keep the body gently open, is an excellent medi- 
cine in this cafe. The elixir of vitriol 1s alfo a good 
medicine. It may be taken in the dofe of. fifteen or 
twenty drops, twice or thrice a-day, th a glafs of wine — 
or water. Habitual vomitings are fometimes alleviated 
by making oyfters a principal parc of diet. | 

A: vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the fto- 
mach, is relieved by alkaline purges. The beft medi- 
cine of this kind is the magnefia alba, a tea-{poonful of 
which may be taken ina difh of tea, ora little milk, 
three or four times a-day, or oftener if neceflary, to keep 
the body open. 3 | 

When vomiting proceeds from violent paffions or af- 
fe&tions of the mind, all evacuants muft be carefully 
avoided, efpecially vomits. Thefe are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. ‘The patient in this cafe ought to be kept per- 
feétly eafy and quiet, to have the mind foothed, and to 
take fome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy 
and water, to which a few drops of laudanum may oc- 
cafionally be added. | 116 | 

When vomiting proceeds from f{pafmodic affections 
of the ftomach, mufk, caftor, and other antifpafmo- 
dic medicines, are of ufe. Warm and aromatic plaf- 

ters 
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ters have likewife a good effect. The ftomach-plafter 
‘of the London or Edinburgh difpenfatory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach, ora platter of theriaca, 
which will anfwer rather better. Aromatic medicines 
may likewife be taken inwardly, as cinnamon or mint- 
tea, wine with fpiceries boiled in it, &c. The region 
of the ftomach may be rubbed with ether, or if that 
cannot be had, with {trong brandy, or other fpirits. The 
belly fhould be fomented with warm water, or the pa- 
tient immerfed up to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in the 
act of effervefcence, of fingular ufe in ftopping a vo- 
miting, from whatever caufe it proceeded. Thefe may 
be prepared by diffolving a drachm of the falt of tar- 
tar, in an ounce and a half of frefh lemon-juice, and ade 


.. ding to it an ounce of peppermint-water, the fame quan- 


tity of fimple cinnamon-water, and a little white fugar. 
This draught mutt be {wallowed before the effervefcence 
is quite over, and may be repeated every two hours, or 
oftener, if the vomiting be violent. A violent vomiting 
has fometimes been ftopped by cupping on the region 
of the ftomach after all other means had failed. 

As the leaft motion will often bring on the vomiting 
again, even after it has been ftopped, the patient mutt 
avoid all manner of action. The diet muft be fo regu. 
lated as to fit eafy upon the ftomach, and nothing fhould 
be taken that is hard of digeftion. We do not, however, 
mean that the patient fhould live entirely upon flops. 
Solid food, in this cafe, often fits eafier on the ftomach 
than liquids. 


CFA Pe XOX. 


OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
| BLADDER. , 


"7 ‘HE diabetes is a frequent and exceflive difcharge 
; of urine. It is feldom to be met with among 
young people; but often attacks perfons in the de- 
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cline of lifes efpecially thofe who follow the more vio- 
lent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their 
youth. . at 3 ? 
_  CAUSES.—A diabetes is often. the confequence of 
acute difeafes, as fevers, fluxes, &ci where the patient 
has fuffered by exceffive evacuations; it may alfo be oc 
cafioned by great fatigue, as riding long journeys upon a 
hard-trotting horfe, carrying heavy, burdens, running, 
&c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the 
ufe of ftrong ftimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture 
of cantharides, fpirits of turpentine, and fuch like. | It 
Is often the effect of drinking too great. quantities of 
mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe will do them 
no fervice unlefs they be drank in great quantities, by 
which miftake it often happens that they occafion worle 
difeafes.than thofe they were intended.to cure. In a word, 
this difeafe may either proceed .from too great a laxity 
of the organs which fecrete the urine, from fome- 
thing that ftimulates the kidneys too much, or from 
a thin diffolved ftate of the blood, which makes too 
great a quantity of it run off by the urinary  paf- 
fages. dhe eat: 
SYMPTOMS,——In a diabetes, the urine generally 
exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the patient 
takes. Itis thim-and pale, of a fweetifh tafte, and an 
agreeable fmell. The patient has a continual. thirft, 
with fome degree of fever; his. mouth is dry, and he 
{pits frequently.a frothy fpittle. The ftrength fails, the 
appetite decays, and the flefh waftes away till the patient 
is reduced to {kin and bone. There isa heat of ‘the 
bowels ; and frequently the loins, tefticles, and feet are 
{welled. | 
This difeafe may generally be cured at the begin- 
ning; butafter it has continued long, the cure becomes 
very difficult, In drunkards, and very old people, a per- 
fect cure is not to be expected. | 
REGIMEN.——Every thing that flimulates the 
urinary paffages, or tends to relax the habit, muft be 
avoided. For this reafon the patient fhould live chiefly 
on folid food. His thirft may be quenched with acids ; 
as forrel, Juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilagi< — 
| nous. 
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nous vegetables, as rice, fago, and falop, with milk, are 
the moft proper food. Of animal fubftances, fhell-fith 
are to be preferred ; as oyfters, crabs, &c. 

The drink may be Briftol-water.. When that can- 
not be obtained, lime-water, in which a due proportion 
of oak-bark has been macerated, may be ufed. The 
white decoction *, with ifinglafs diffolved in it, is likewife 
a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take exercife, but it fhould 
be fo gentle as not to fatigue him. He fhould lie upon 
a hard bed or matrafs. Nothing hurts the kidneys 
more than lying too foft. A warm dry air, the ufe of 
the flefh-bruth, and every thing that promotes perfpira- 
tion, is of fervice. For this reafon the patient ought to 
wear flannel next his fkin. A large ftrengthening-plaf 
ter may be applied to the back; or, what will anfwer 
better, a great part of the body may be wrapped in 
platter. 

MEDICINE, —Gentle purges, if the patient be not 
too much weakened by the difeafe, have a good effect. 
They may confift of rhubarb, with cardamum-feeds, or 
any other fpiceries, infufed in wine, and may be taken 
in fuch quantities as to keep the body gently open. 

The patient muft next have recourfe to aftringents and 
corroborants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal 
parts of allum and the infpiflated juice, commonly called 
Terra Faponica, may be taken four times a-day, or oftener, 
if the ftomach will bear it. The allum mutt firft be 
melted in a crucible; afterwards they may both be 
pounded together, Along with every dofe of this pow- 
der the patient may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of 
rofest. 

If the patient’s {tomach cannot bear the allum in fub- 
ftance, whey may be made of ir, and taken in the dofe 
of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day. The allum- 
whey is prepared by boiling two Englifh quarts of milk 
over a flow fire, with three drachms of allum, ull the 
curd feparates. | 7 


* See Appendix, White Decofion. 
t See Appendix, Tintture of Ro/es. Na 
Opiates 
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Opiates are of fervice in this difeafe, even though 
the patient refts well, They take off fpafm and irrita- 
tion, and at the fame time leffen the force of the circu- 
lation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum may 
be taken in a cup of the patient’s drink three or four 
times a-day. Aw 

The beft corroborants which we know, are the Pe- 
ruvian bark and wine. A drachm of bark may be ta- 
ken in a glafs of red port or claret three: times a-day. 
The medicine will be both more efficacious. and lefs 
difagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid ehxir 
of vitriol be added to each dofe. Such as cannot take 
the bark in fubftance, may ufe the decoction, mixed with 
an equal quantity of red wine, and fharpened as above. 

There is a difeafe incident to labouring people in the 
decline of life, called az INCONIINENCY of Urine. 
But this is very different from a diabetes, as the water 
paffes off involuntarily by drops, and does not exceed 
the ufual quantity. This difeafe is rather troublefome 
than dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the 
fphinéter of the bladder, and is often the effect of a palfy. 
Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occafioned 
by blows, bruifes, preternatural labours, &c. Sometimes 
it is the effect of a fever. It may likewife be occafioned 
by a long ufe of ftrong diuretics, or of ftimulating me- 
dicines injected j into the bladder. 

This difeafe may be mitigated by the. ufe of aftrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, fuch as have been | 
mentioned above; but we do not remember ever to 
have feen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from whatever ‘eave 
piece of {ponge ought to be worn, or a bladder applied 
in fuch a manner as to prevent the urine. from: galling 
and excorlating the parts *. 


OF A SUPPRESSION. OF URINE. 


Tt has already been obferved, that a fuppreffion of 
urine may proceed from various caufes; asan inflam~ 
mation of the kidneys, or bladder ; {mall ftones or gra- 

* A. bottle made of the India rubber, aad properly applied, an- 


{wers this purpofe beft. 
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vel lodging i in the urinary paflages, ‘hard fwces ‘lying in 
the reltum, pregnancy, a fpafm or contraction of the 
neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder it- 
felf, a {welling of the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. | 

Some of thefe cafes require the catheter, both to re- 
move the obftructing matter, and to draw off the urine ;, _ 
but as this inftrument can only be managed with fafery - 
by perfons fkilled in furgery, we fhall fay nothing fur- 
ther of its ufe. A bougee may be ufed by any cautious 
hand, and will often facceed better than the catheter, 

We would chiefly recommend in all obftructions of 

urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as. far as 
the patient’s ftrength will permit, is neceflary, efpecially 
where there are fymptoms of topical inflammation. 
Bleeding in this cafe not only abates the fever, by leffen= 
- ing the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the fo- 
lids, it takes’ off the fpafm or triGure upon the vellels, 
which occafioned the obftruction. 
_ After bleeding, fomentations muft be ufed. Thefe 
may either confift of warm water alone, or of decoétions 
of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile flowers, 
&c. Cloths dipped iin thefe may either be applied 
to the part affected, or a large bladder filled 
with the decoction .may be kept continually upon, it: 
Some put the herbs themfelves into a flannel bag, and 
apply them to the part, which is far from being a bad 
method. Thefe continue longer warm than. cloths 
dipped in the decoétion, and at the fame time keep the 
part equally moitt. 

In all obftruétions of urine, the body ought to be kept 
open, This is not, however; to be attempted by ftrong 

purgatives, but by emollient clyfters, or gentle infulions 
of fenna and manna. Clyfters in this cafe not only open 
the body, but anfwer the purpofe of an incernal fomenta- 
tion, and greatly affift in removing the fpa{ms of the 
bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food muft be light, and taken in fmall quantities. 
The drink may be weak broth, or decoétions and infu- 

fions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marfh-mallow roots. 
 lime-tree buds, &c. <A tea-fpoonful of the fweet {pirics 
ef nitre, or a drachm of Catftile foap, may be frequently . 
Xx put 
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Put into the patient’s drink ; and, if there be no inflam- 
mation, he may drink fmall ein- punch, 

Perfons fubje& to a fuppreffion of urine ought to live 
very temperate. Their diet fhould be light, and their 
liquor diluting. They thould avoid all acid and auftere 
wines, fhould take fuficient exercife, lie ens and avoid 
ftudy and Say ‘pea einige 
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When fmall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or dif- 
charged along with the urine, the patient is faid to be 
afflicted with the grave]. If one of thefe ftones hap- 
pen to make a lodgement in the bladder for fome time, 
it accumulates frefh matter, and at length becomes too 
large to pals off with the urine. In this cafe-the patient 
is faid to have the ftone. 

CAUSES.———The {tone and gravel may be occa- 
fioned by high living; the ufe "ae trong aftringent 
wines; a fedentary life ; lying too hot, foft, or too much 
on the back; the conftant ufe of water impregnated 
with earthy or {tony particles ; aliments of an aftringent 
or windy nature, écc. It may likewife proceed from 
an hereditary difpofition. Perfons in the decline of 
life, and thofe who have been much afflicted with the 
gout or rheumatifm, are moft liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS.—Small ftones or gravel in the kid- 
. neys occafion pain in the loins, clones vomiting, and 
fometimes bloody urine. When the ftone defcends in- 
to the ureter, and is too large to pafs along with eale, . 
all the above fymptoms are increafed ; the pain extends 
towards the bladder ; the thigh and leg of the affected, 
fide are benumbed 5 the tefiicles are drawn upwards; 
and the urine is obftructed. 

A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time, as well as before’ and after making water; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or {topping fuddenly 
when it was running in a full ftream; by a violent: pain 
in the neck of the bladder upon motion, efpecially of 
horfeback, or in a carriage‘on a rough road 5 or from a 
white, thick, itn flinking mucous fediment in the 
| urine; 
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urine ; from an itching in the top of the penis; from 
bloody urine ; from an inclination to go to {tool during 
the difcharge of urine; from the patient’s paffing his. 
urine more eafily~when lying than in an erect pofture; | 
from a kind of convulfive motion occafioned by the tharp 
pain in difcharging the laft drops of the urine; and laftly, 
from founding or fearching with the catheter. . 

REGIMEN.—~Perfons afflicted with the gravel or 
ftone fhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, 
as falt meats, four fruits, &c. Their diet ought chiefly 
to confift of fuch things as tend to promote the fecretioa 
of urine, and} to keep the body open. Artichokes, 
afparagus, fpinnage, lettuce, parfley, fuccory, purfline, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may be fafely 
eaten. Onions, leeks, and cellery are, in this cafe, 
_feckoned medicinal, The moft proper drinks are whey, 
butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water; decodctions 
or infufions of the roots of marfh-mallows, parfley, li- 
~quorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegetables, as 
linfeed, lime-tree buds or leaves, &c. If the patient has 
been accuftomed to generous liquors, he may drink gin 
and water not too ftrong. 

Gentle exercife is proper; but violent motion is 
apt to occafion bloody urine. We would therefore 
advife that ic fhould be taken in moderation. Perfons 
afflicted with the gravel often pafs a great number of 
{tones after riding on horfeback, or in a carriage ; but 
thofe who have a flone inthe bladder are feldom able to 
bear thefe kinds of exercife. Where there is a here- 
ditary tendency to this difeafe, a fedentary life ought 
never to be indulged. Were people careful, upon the 
firft fymptoms of gravel, to obferve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take fufficient exercife, it might often be 
carried off, or at leaft prevented from increafing ; but if 
the fame courfe which occafioned the diftafe is perfifted 
in, it mutt, be aggravated. 

MEDICINE: —In what is called a fit of the 
gravel, which is commonly occafioned by a flone ftick- 
ing in the wreter, or {ome part of the urinary paflages, the 
patient muft be bled; warm fomentations fhould likewile 
be applied to the part affected, emollient clyiters admi- 
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“niftered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, &e. 
‘The treatment of this cafe has Been fully pointed out 
under the articles inflammation of the kidneys and bladder, 
to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advifes patients who are fubject to fre- 
quent fits of gravel in the kidnevs, but have no ftone in 
the bladder, to drink every morning, two or three hours 
before break faft, an Englith pint ofoyfter or cockle- fhell 
_Time-water. The doctor very juttly obferves, . that 
though this quantity might be too fmall to have any 
fenfible effect in diffolving a flone in the bladder, yet it 
may very probably prevent its growth. 

‘When a. fione is formed in He bladder, the Door 
recommends Spanifh foap,. and oyftef or cockle-fhell 
lime-water *, to be taken tn the following manner: The 
patient mult fwallow every day, in any form that is leaft 
difagreeable, an ounce of the internal, part of. Alicant 
foap, and drink three or four Englith pints of oyfter or 
cockle-fhell lime-water: the foap i is to be divided into 
three dofes; the largeft to be taken fatting i in the morn- 
ing early, the fecind At nocn, and the third at feven 
in the evening ; drinking above each dofe a large draught 
of the lime-water ; the remainder of which he may take 
any time betwixt~ dinner and fupper, inftead of other 
liquors, 

The patient fhould begin with a fmaller quantity of 
the lime-water and foap’ than that mentioned above; at 
firft an Englifh pint of the formes, and three drachms of 
the latter, may be taken daily. This quantity, however, 
he may increafe by degrees, and ought to perfevere i in 
the ufe of thefe medicines, elpecially. if ‘he finds any 
abatement of his complaints, for feveral months; nay, if 
the ftone be very large, for years. It may likewife be 
proper for the patient, if he be feverely pained, not only 
to begin with the foap and lime-water in fmall quantities, 
but to take the fecond or third Jime-water inttead of the 
firft. However, after he has been for fome time accuf- 
tomed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the firft 

water, butif he finds he can calily bear i it heighten its dif- 
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folving power ftill more by pouring it a fecond time on 
frefh calcined fhells, 

~ The cauftic alkali, or foap-lees, is the medicine chiefly 
in vogue at prefent for the ftone. Jt is of a very acrid 
nature, and ought therefore to be given in forme gelati- 
nous or mucilaginous liquor ; as veal- broth, new “milk, 
linfeed-tea, a folution of gum- arabic, Bt aidckB QOH OE 
marfhmallow-roots. The patient muft begin with fmall 
dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increafe 
by degrees, as far as the ftomach can bear it *. 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the moft 

powerful medicines which have hitherto been difcovered 
for the ftone ; yet there are fome things of a more fimple 
nature, which in certiin cafes are found to be beneficial, 
and therefore deferve atrial. An infufion of the feeds 
_ of daucus fylveftris, or wild carrot, fweetened with honey, . 
has been found to give confiderable eafe in cafes where 
the ftomach could not bear any thing of an acrid nature. 
A decoétion of raw coffee-berries taken morning and 
evening, to-the quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten 
drops of fweet ipirit of nitre, has likewife been found 
very efficacious in bringing away large quantities of 
earthy matter in flakes. ‘Honey is likewife found to be 
of confiderable fervice, and may be taken in gruel, or in 
any other form that is more agreeable. 
- The only other medicine which we fhall mention is the 
uva urfi. It has been greatly extolled of late both for 
the gravel and ftone. Ic feems, however, to be in all 
refpects inferior to the foap and lime-water ; but itis lefs 
difagreeable, and has frequently, to my knowledge, re- 
lieved gravelly complaints. It is general'y taken in 
powder from half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or 
three times a-day. It may, however, betaken tothe quan- 
tity of feven or eight drachms a-day, with great fafety 
and good effect. 


* The cauftic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of 
quick-lime with one of pot-athes, and fuffering them to | ftand till 
the lixivium be formed, which mult be car efully filtrated before it 
be ufed. If the folution does not happen readily, admall quantity 
of water may be added to the mixture. 
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Of all diforders in the urinary paffages the moft tor- 
menting is the ftone.in the bladder. The means of diffol- 
ving it, and bringing it away, though the frequent boalt 
of quacks, have hitherto, baffled medical inquiry. The 
Britifh parliament, indeed, once paid five thoufand 
pounds fora pretended folvent for the ftone, which has long 
been forgotten. ‘The fact, however, ftands upon record 
“as a fignal proof ofthe extent to which credulity may be 
carried on the one hand, and fuccefsful impofture on 
the other. 

The confiftence of fuch ftones varies fo much, that 
there is reafon to fear no medicine will ever be found 
fufficiently ftrong ta diffolve the hardeft of them, without 
deftroying the bladder. Yet experiments on this fub- 
je&t_ought not to be difcontinued, as the object is 
great, and fome hard fubftances are known to be foluble 
in feemingly mild ones, 

I have known feveral inftances where ftones, after 
getting into the urethra, were brought away by means 
of a bent probe ; but how to get them there, is the dif- 
ficulty. _It can only happen while they are {fmall, 
though I have feen flattifh ftones brought away in this 
‘manner, which meafured two inches round, [I have 
fometimes thought that riding on a hard- trotting horfe, 
or ina carriage ona rough “road, might tend to bring 
down a {mall ftone. 

Mott people troubled with the ftone are guilty of one 
great error. They put off the operation too long. When 
it is certainly known that there is a ftone in the bladder, 
and that it is too large to get along the urethra, no time 
ought to be loft in having it cut out, before the patient’ S 
habit becomes too irritable, or the ftone is fo far ine 
creafed in fize, that it cannot be extracted without a lace~ 

ration of the Parts, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF 
¥y BLOOD. 


GPONTANEOUS or involuntary difcharges of blood 

often happen from various parts of the body. Thefe, 
however, are fo far from being always dangerous, that 
they. often prove falutary. . When fuch difclarges are 
critical, which is frequently the cafe in fevers, they ought 
not to be ftopped. Nor, indeed, is it proper at any 
time to {top them, unlefs they be fo great as to endanger 
the patient’s life. Moft people, afraid of the fmalleft 
- difcharge of blood from any part of the body, fly imme- 
diately to the ufe of ftypcic and aftringent medicines, by 
which means an inflammation of the brain, or fome other | 
fatal difeafe, is occafioned, which, had the difcharge been 
allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part 
of the body they proceed, muft not be ftopped. They 
are always the efforts of Nature to relieve herfelf; and 
fatal difeafes have often been the confequence of obftruct- 
ing them. It may, indeed, be fometimes necefary to 
check the violence of fuch difcharges; but even this. 
requires the greateft caution. Inftances might be given 
where the ftopping of a fmall periodical’ flux of blood 
from one of the fingers, has proved fatal to the health. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nofe is very 
common. Thofe who are farther advanced in vears-are 
more liable to hemoptoe, or difcharge of blood from the 
lungs. After the middle period of life, hemorrhoidal 
fluxes are moft common; and in the decline of life, dif- 
charges of blood from the urinary paflages. ea 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often from guite oppofite caufes. Some- 


times they are owing to a particular conftruction of the 


body, as a fanguine temperament, a laxity of the veflels, a — 
plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed from a 
_ determination of the blood towards one particular part, 
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as the head, the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. They may 
likewtfe proceed from an inflammatory difpofition of the 
blood, in which cafe there is generally fome degree of 
fever: this likewife happens. when the flux is occafioned 
by an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftriéture upon the fkin, 
the bowels, or any particular part of the fyftem. 

But a diffolved ftate of the blood will likewife occa- 
-fion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyfen- 
tery, the fcurvy, the malignant {mall-pox, &c. there are 
often very great difcharges of blood from different parts 
of the body. They may likewife be brought on by too 
liberal an ufe of medicines which tend to diffolve the 
blood, as cantharides, the volatile alkaline falts, &c. 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewife occa- 
fion hemorrhages; as alfo ftrong purges and vomits, or 
any thing that creatly flimulates the bowels. | 

Violent paffions or agitations of the mind will like- 
wife have this effect. Thefe often caufe bleeding at the 
nofe, and I have known them fometimes eeation an 
hemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of the body, 
by overftraining or hurting the veffcls, may have the 
fame effeét, efpecially when the body is long kept in an 
‘unnatural potture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an hemorrhage muft be adapted to its 
caufe. When it proceeds from too much blood, or a 
tendency. to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle purges 
and other evacuations, will be neceffary. It will, like- 
wife, be proper for the patient in this cafe to live chiefly 
upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or ftimulating quality. The 
body fhould be kept cool, and the mind eafy. 

When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dif- 
folved ftate of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly 
uponacid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a nourifhing 
nature, as fago, falop, ae His drink may be wine di- 
luzed with water, and fharpened with the juice of lemon, 
vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol, The beft medicine in this 
cafe is the Peruvian bark, which may be taken accord- 
ing to the urgency of the fymptoms. 

‘When.a flux of blood is the. effect of acnd food, or of 
ftropg flimulating. medicines, the cure is tO be cfieBed 
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by foft and mucilaginous diet. The patient may likewife 
take frequently abogt the bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli’ +" 
~ balfam, or the famé quantity of fpermaceti. 

When an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftricture upon 
any part of the fyftem, is the caufe of an haemorrhage, it 
may be removed by drinking warm diluting liquors, 
lying a-bed, bathing the extremities in warm water, orc. 


OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Bleeding at the nofe is commonly preceded by fome 
degree of quicknefs of the pulle, flufhing in the face, pul- 
fation of the temporal arterics, heavinefs in the head, 
dimnefs of the fight, heat and itching of the noftrils, &c. 

To perfons who abound with blood, this difcharge is 
very falutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a 
phrenzy, and even an epilepfy. In fevers, where there is 
a great determination of blood towards the head, it is of 
the utmott fervice. It is likewife beneficial in infamma- 
tions of the liver and fpleen, and often in the ‘gout and 
rheumatifm. In all difeafes where bleeding is neceflary, 
a fpontaneous difcharge of blood from the_nofe is of 
much more fervice than the fame quantity let with a 
lancet. © 

In a difcharge of blood from the nofe, the Creat point 
‘is to determine whether it ought to be topped or not 
It is a common practice to ftop the bleeding, without 
confidering whether it be a difeafe, or the cure"@f 
difeafe. This conduét proceeds from fear; but it has 
often bad, and fometimes fatal confequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens in 
an inflammatory difeafe, there is always reafon to believe 
that it may prove falutary ; and therefore it fhould be 
fuffered to go on, at leaft as long as the patient is not’ 
weakened by it. 

When it happens to perfons 1 in perfect healch, who are 
full of Blood, it ought not to be fuddenly ttopped, efpe- 
cially if the fymptoms of plethora, mentioned above, have 
preceded it. In this cafe it cannot be flopped without 
ve the patient’s life. ; 

In 
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In fine, whenever bleeding at the noft relieves any 
bad fymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to endane 
- ger the patient’s life, it ought not to be flopped. But 
when it returns frequently, or continues till the pulfe be- 
comes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the lips 
pale, or the patient complains of being fick or faint, 
it mult immediately be ftopped. ee 
| For this purpofe,the patient fhould be fet nearly up- 

right, with his head reclining a little, and his legs 
‘immerfed in water about the warmth of new milk. His 
hands ought likewife to be put in lukewarm water, and 
his garters may be tied a little tighter than ufual. Liga. 
tures may be applied to the arms, about the place where’ 
they are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the 
fame.degree of tightnefs. ‘Thefe muft be gradually 
flackened as the blood begins to ftop,.and removed ens 
tirely as foon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noftrils will top the 
bleeding. When this does not fucceed, doffils of Jint 
dipped in ftrong fpirits of wine may be put up the 
noftrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dipped in _ 
brandy. Blue viriol diffolved in water may likewife 
be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the white 
of an egg well beat_up, may be rolled in a powder made: 
of equal parts of white fugar, burnt allum, and white 
vitriol, and put up the noftril from whence the blood 
iffues. as | 
Internal medicines can hardly be of ufe here, as they 
have feldom time to operate. It may not, however, be 
amifs to give the patient half an ounce of Glauber’s falt, 
and the fame quantity of manna, diffolved in four or five 
ounces of barley-water. This may be taken at a 
_ draught, and repeated if it does not operate in a few 
hours. Tenor twelve grains of nitre may be.taken in 4 
glafs of cold water and vinegar every hour, or oftener 
if the ftomach will bear it. Ifa ftronger medicine be | 
neceffary, a tea-cupful of the tincture of rofes, with — 
twenty or thirty drops of .the weak fpirit of vitriol, 
may be taken every hours When thefe things cannot be 
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had, the patient may drink water, with a liccle common 
falt in it, or equal parts of water and vinegar *. 

If the genitals be immerfed for fome time in cold 
water, it will generally ftop a bleeding at the nofe. I 
have net known this fail 

Sometimes, when the bleeding is ftopped outwardly, 
it continues inwardly. Thisis very troublefome, and re- 
quires particular attention, as the patient is apt to be fuf- 
focated withthe blood, efpecially if he falls afleep, which he 
is very ready to do after lofing a great quanuty of blood, 

When the patient is in danger of fuffocation from the 
blood getting into his throat, the paffages may be {topped 
by drawing threads up the noftrils, and bringing them. . 
out at the mouth, then faftening spieces of '{ponge, or 
fmall rolls of linen cloth to their excremities; afterwards 
drawing them back, and tying them on the outlide with 
a fuficient degree of tightnefs. 

After the bleeding is ftopped, the patient ought to be - 
kept as eafy and quiet as poffible. He fhould nor pick 
his nofe, nor take away the tents or clotted blood uil they 
fall off of their’own accord, and fhould not lie with his 

head low, 

*  Thofe who are affeéted with frequent bleeding at the 
nofe, ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, and 
keep them warm and dry. They cought to wear no- 
thing tight about their necks, to keep their body as much 
In an creat pofture as poffible, and never to view any 
object obliquely. If they have too much blood, a vege- 
table diet, with now and then a cooling purge, is the {a- 
feft way to leffen ic. 

But when the difeafe proceeds from.a.thin diffolved 
ftate of the blood, the diet fhould be rich and nouri‘h- 
ing; as ftrong broths and jellies, fago-gruel with wine 
and fugar, 8c. Infufions of the Peruvian bark in 
wine ought likewife to be taken, and perfilted 1 in for a 
confiderable time. 


* From ten to twenty drops of the oil of turpentine in a little 
water given frequently, feldom fails to ftop a bleeding at the nofe, 
‘er from any other part. 
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OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 

A difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veffels . 
is called the Alceding piles. When the vefiels only fwell, and 
difcharge no blood, but are exceeding painful, the difeate 
is called the A/ind piles. 

Perfons of a loofe fpongy fibre, of a bulky ize, #6 7 
live high, and lead a fedentary, inactive life, are moft 
fubjeat pov difeafe. It is often owing to an.heredi- 
tary difpofition. Where this is the cafe, Yt attacks per- 
fons more early in life than when it is accidental, Men 
are more liable to it than women, efpecially thofe of a 
fangutne, plethoric, or a fcorbutic habit, or of a melan- 
choly difpofition. 

‘The piles may be pee tuned by an excefs of blood; 
by ftrong aloetic purges, high-feafoned food, drinking 
great quantities of fweet wines, the neglect of bleeding, or 
other cuftomary evacuations, much riding, great coftive. - 
nefs, or any thing that occafions hard or difficult ftools. 
Anger, grief, or other violent paffions, will likewife occa- 
fion the piles, Thave often known them brought on by 
fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches will 
excite the diforder in_a perfon who is fubje& to it, and » 
fometimes even in thofe who never had it before. Preg- 
nant women are often afflicted with the piles. 

A. finx of blood from the avus,is not always to be 
treated as a difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleed- 
ing at the nofe, and often prevents or carries off difeafes. 
It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheumatifm, afthma, 
and hypochondriacal complaints, and often proves criti- 
cal in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard muft be 
had to bis habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner. 
of living. A difcharge which might be exceffive and 
prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and even 
falutary to another. ‘That only is to be efteemed dan- 
gerous, which continues too long, and is in fuch quantity 
as to wafte the patient’s (trength, hurt the digeftion, nu- 


trition, and other functions neceffary to life. 
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When thisis the cafe, the difcharge muft*be checked 
by a, proper regimen, and aftringent medicines. The 
DIET mutt be cool but nourifhing, confifting chiefly of 
bread, milk, cooling vegetables, and broths. The DRINK 
may be dhalcbeate water, orange-whey, decoctions or 
infufions of the aftringent and mucilaginous plants, as the 
tormentil root, biftore, the marfhmallow-roots, &c. 

Old conferve of red rofes is a very good medicine in 
this cafe. It may be mixed with new milk, and takeniin 
the quantity of an ounce three or fourtimesa-day. This 
medicine is in no great repute, owing to its being feldom 
taken in fuch quantity as to produce any effects; but 
when taken as here directed, and duly perfifted in, I 
have known it perform very extraordinary cures In vios 
lent haemorrhages, efpecially when affifted by the tincture 
of rofes; a tea-cupful of which may be taken about am 
hour.after every dofe of the conferve. 

The Peruvian bark is likewife proper in this cafe, both 
asa ftrengthener and aftringent, Half a drachm of it 
may be taken in aglafs of red wine, fharpened with a few 
drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and rerurn 
regularly once.a-month, or once in three weeks, Ia 
this cafe they are always- to be confidered as a falutary 
difcharge, and by no means to be ftopped. Some have 
entirely ruined their health by ftopping a periodical dif- 
charge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins. 

_ In the d/ind piles, bleeding is generally of ufe. The 
diet mu(t be light and thin, and the drink cool and dilu- 
ting. It is likewife neceffary. that the body be kept 
gently open. This may be done: by {mall dofes of the 

ower of brim{tone and cream of tartar. . Thefe may 
be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-fpoonful takea 
two or three times a-day, or oftener if néceffary. Oran 
ounce of the flower of brimftone and half an.ounce of 
purified nitre may be mixed with three or four ounces of 
the lenitive electuary, and a tea-{poonful of it taken three 
or four times a-day. 

Emollient: clyfters are here likewife beneficial; but 
there is fometimes fuch an aitrictioa of tae aves, that 

they 
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they cannot be thrown up... In this cafe I have known a 
‘vomit have a very good effec. 

‘When the piles are exceeding painful and fwelled, but 
difcharee nothing, the patient muft fit over the fteams of 
warm water. He may likewife apply a linen cloth dip- 
ped in warm fpirits of wine to the part, or poultices made 
of bread and milk, or of leeks fried with butter. If thefe- 
do not produce a difcharge, and the piles appear large, 
Jecches mutt be applied as near them as poffible, or if they 
- will fix upen the piles themfelves, fo much the better. 
“When leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened with 
a lancet. The operation is very eafy, and is attended 
with no danger. | 

Various ointments, and other external -phievOnd are 

recommended in the piles; but 1 do not remember to 
have feen any effets from thefe worth mentioning. 
Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, which may 
be done as well by a foft poultice, or an emollient cata= 
plafm. When the pain, however, is very great, a lini- 
ment made of two ounces of emollient ointment, and half _ 
an ounce of liquid Jaudanum, beat up with the yolk of an 
egg, may be applied. , 
Perhaps no other caufe of the piles is fo frequent as 
the ufe of aloétic purgatives.’ It is to be obferved thar 
aloes forms a confiderable fhare of almoft all advertifed 
purging pills. A coftive habit is more effectually, and 
much more fafcely removed by a fpoonful of caftor ot 
taken occafionally in an evening. 

When the piles are very painful, the bef external ape 
‘plication is a weak folution of fugar of lead with a little 
Jaudanum. An ointment made of one third finely pow- 
dered galls, and two thirds hog’s lard, is very vufeful. 
When the piles are feated high, “relief may frequently be 
obtained from injections of lime- -water, or of an infufion 
of galls. 

The pain of the piles is very often’ removed by an 
emetic, or by taking twice a- -day thirty drops of balfam- 
of copaiva on a little moift fugar. When a pile has a 
narrow neck, it is beft extirpated by the knife. If the 
pile be large, or has a broad bafis, a double ligature may 
be pafied through i it,.and tied on each fide. 

When 
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When piles are neglected, they are very apt to pro- 
duce a fiftula. This complaint i is difcovered by a ftain 
of matter on the linen, which, on examination, will be 
found to proceed from a {mall orifice in the neighbour- 
hood of the anus. Various local remedies are recoms- 
mended for this complaint, The utility of all of them 
depends on their power of ftimulating the fides of the 
ulcer into more a¢tive inflammation, fo as to make them 
cohere together, - On this principle, I think [have feen 
advantage from taking a wine-clafs of fea-water every: — 

night for a month or fix weeks: Irritating injections 
have been ufed with fimilar intentions, and have fome- 
times, when duly perfifted in, fucceeded. 

The only certain radical cure for a fiftula is a furgical 
operation, the object of which is to reduce the ulcer to 
the {tate ofa fimple wound, and as fuch to heal itr. This 
fhould never be too long neglected. The difeafe gra- 
"dually diffules itfelf in various directions through the cellu- 
lar fubftance furrounding the rectum; and new openings. 
are formed, which render the complaint more difficult to 
be pekiia ved: 

There are two ways of ‘performing the operation. 
One is by paffiag a filk thread, or piece of flexible gold 
wire, in at che external orifice of the filtula, and bring: 
ing it out at the anus, and then twifting the ends together, 
which is daily repeated till ic cuts its way out. By fome 
timid people this mode of cure is preferred to the knife: 
and, though kept a fecret by fome pretenders to med cul 
knowledge, is as old as the hiftory of furgery.* The in- 
cifion, however, is the more certain and effectual mode 
of eradicating the difeafe ; and if fuffering is to be etti- 
mated by duration, the le{s painful alio. | 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


We mean here to treat_of that difcharge of blood from 
the lungs only which is called, an bemoptoe, or /pitting 
of blood. Perfons of a fender make, and a lax fide, woo | 
have long necks and itrait breafts, are molt Jiable to chis 
difeafe. It is motk common ia the fpring, and generally 
attacks people beiore they arrive at the prime or umiddle 
period of life. Iris a common oblervation, that thofe wi» 
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have been fubjeet to bleeding at the nofe when young, are 
afterwards moft liable to an “haemoptoe. 

CAUSES. An hemoptoe may proceed from 
excefs of blood, from a peculiar weaknefs of the lungs, 
or a bad confarmmaninn of the breaft.. Itis often oceafion- 
ed by exceffive drinking, running, wreftling, finging, or 
fpeaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs ought to. 
avoid all-violent exertions of that organ, as they valwe life. 

-. They fhould likewife guard againft violent paffions, ex- 
_ ceffive drinking, and every thing that occafions a rapid 
circulation of the blood. 

This difeafe may likewife proceed from wounds of the 
lungs. | Thefe may. either be received from without, or 
they may be occafioned by hard bodies getting into the 
wind- pipe, and fo falling down upon the lungs, and hurt- 
ing that tender organ. ” The obftruétion of any cultom- 
ary evacuation may occafion a fpitting of blood; as 
negleé of bleeding or purging at the ufual feafons, the 
floppage of the bleeding piles in men, or the menfes in 
women, &c. It may likewife proceed from a polypus, 
{chirrous concretions, or any thing that obftructs the cir- 
culation of the blood in the lungs. Itis often the effect - 
of a long and. violent cough; in which cafe it is gene 
rally the forerunner of aconfumption. A violent dégree 
of cold-fuddenly applied to the external parts of the body 
will oceafion an) heemoptoe. It may. likewife be occa- 
fioned by: breathing air which is too much rarefied to be 
able properly to expand the lungs. . This:is often the cafe 
with thofe who work. in hot places, as, furnaces, glafs- 
boufes; or:the like. It is likewife faid to happen to > fuch 
as afcend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak 
of Teneriff, &c. 

Spitting of blood is not always. to be confidered asa. 
primary difeafe. It is often only a fymptom, and in 
fome difeafes not an unfavourable one. ‘This is the cafe 
in pleurifies, peripneumonies, and fundry other fevers. 
Ina dropfy, fcurvy; or confumption, i itis a bad sy RIpERM, 
and fhews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS: - Spitting of blood is génerally pre- 
ecded by a fenfe of weight, and oppreffion of thie breaft, 
a dry tickling cough, hoarlenefs; and a difficulty of 
breathing. Sometion cs itis ushered in Ah fhivering, grit 
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nefs of the extremities, coftivenefs, great laffitude, flatu- 
lence, pain of the back and loins, &c. As thefe fhew a 
general ftri€ture upon the vefiels, and a tendency of the 
blood to inflammation, they are commonly the fore- 
runhers of a very copious difcharge. , The above fymp- 
toms do not’attend. a difcharge of blood from the gums 
or fauces, by which means they may always be diftin- 
guifhed from an hemoptoe. Sometimes the blood that 
is fpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour; and at other 
times itis thick, and of a dark or blackifh colour; no- 
thing, however, can be inferred from this circumi{tance, 
but that the blood has lain a longer or fhorter time‘in 
the breaft before it was difcharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfon, ofa 
found‘ conftitution, is not very dangerous; but when it 
attacks the tender and delicate, or perfons of a weak lax 
* fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When it proceeds 
from a {chirrus or polypus of the lungs, itis bad. The 
danger is greater when the difcharge proceeds from the 
rupture of a Jarge veffel, than of a {mall one. When the 
extravafated blood is not {pit up, but lodges in the breaft, 
it corrupts, and greatly increafes the danger. When the 
blood proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally 
“fatal. 

REGIMEN.—— The patient ought .to be kept cool 
and eafy. Every thing that heats the blood, or quickens 
the circulation, increafes the danger. The mind ought 
likewife to be foothed, and every occafion of exciting the 
paffions avoided, ‘The diet fhould be foft, cooling, and 
flender ; as rice boiled with milk, {mall broths, barley- 
gruels, panado, &c. The diet, in this cafe, can fcarcely 
be too low. Even water-gruel is fufficient to fupport 
the patient for fome days. All. {trong liquors mutt 
be avoided. The patient may drink milk and water, 
barley~water, whey, butter-milk, and fuch like. Every 
thing, however, fhould be drank cold, and in fmall quan- 
tities ata time. He fhould obferve the ftricteft filence, 
or at Jeaft {peak with a very low voice. 

MEDICINE. This, like the other involun- 
tary difcharges of blood, ought not to be fuddenly ftop- 
ped by aftringent medicines, More mifchief is often 
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done by thefe, than if it were fuftered to go on. It may; 
however, proceed fo far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life; in which cafe ad means mutt. 
be ufed for reftraining it. 

The body fhould be kept gently open by laxative 
diet; as roatted apples, ftewed prunes, and fuch like. 
Ifthefe fhould not have the defired effeét, a tea-fpoonful 
of the lenitive electuary may be taken twice or thrice a- 
- day, as is found neceffary. If the bleeding proves v10- 
- lent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as di- 
rected fora bleeding at the nofe. 

If the patient be hot or feverith, bleeding and fmall 
dofes of nitre will be of ufe; a fcruple or half a drachm 
of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewife be 
fharpened vith acids, as juice of lemon, or a few drops © 
of the fpirit of vitriol; or he may take frequently a cup 
ofttlie cifiGttire af caste: ; 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water, has like- 
wife a very good effect in this difeafe. Opiates too are 
fometimes beneficial ; but thefe muft be adminiftered 
with caution. ‘Ten or twelve drops of laudanum may 
be given in a cup of barley-water twice a-day, and con- 
tinued. for fome eet provided they be found bench: 
ficial. 

The to fiteciues of rofes is likewile a very good raed 
cine in this cafe, provided it be taken in fufficient quan - 
tity, and long enough perfifted in. It may be taken to 
the quantity of three or four ounces a-day ; and, if the 
patient be troubled with a cough, it fhould be made into 
an ele ctuary with balfamic lyrup, and a little of the fyrup 
of poppies. 

. Tf ftronger aftringents, be neceffary, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glafs of 
water three or four times a-day. ™ 

Thofe who are fubject to frequent returns of this dif- 
ae fhould avoid allvexcefs. Their diet fhould be light 
and cool, confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables. 
Above all, let them beware of vigorous ‘efforts of the 
body, and violent agitations of the mind. © 
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Be gage tpi 
VOMITING OF BLOOD. 
; This is not fo common as the other difcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned ; but it is very 
dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain of 
the ftomach; ficknefs, and naufea; and is accompanied 
with great anxiety, and frequent fainting fits. 

- This difeafe is fometimes periodical ; in which cafe it 
is lefs dangerous. It often proceeds from an obftruction 
of the menfes in women; and fometimes from the ftop= 
ping of the hemorrhoidal flux in men. It may be occa 
fioned by any thing that greatly itimulates or wounds the 
{ftomach, as ftrong vomits or purges, acrid poifons, fharp 
or hard fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It is 
often the effect of obftruCtions in the liver, the fpleen, 
or fome of the Other vifcera. It may likewife proceed 
from external violence, as blows or bruifes, or from any 
of the caufes which produce inflammation. In hyfteric 
women, vomiting of blood is a very common, but by no 
means a dangerous fymptom. . 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes fom 
the extravafated blood lodging tn the bowels, and bee 
coming putrid, by which means a dyfentery or putrid 
fever may be occafioned. “The belt way of preventing 
this, is to keep the body gently open, by frequently ex- 
hibiting emollient clyfters. Purges muft not be given 
till the difcharge is ftopt, otherwife they will irritate the 
ftomach, and increafe the diforder. All the food and 
drink muft be ofa mild cooling nature, and taken in fmalh 
quantities. Even drinking cold water has fometimes 
proved a remedy, but it will fucceed better when fharp- 
ened with the weak fpirits of vitriol, When there are 
figns of an inflammation, bleeding may be neceflary; but 
_-the patient’s weakpefs will feldom permit it. Opiates 
may ‘be of ufe; but they muft be given in very fmall 
dofes, as four or five drops of liguid laudanum twice or 
thrice a-day. 

_* “After the difcharge i is over, as the patient is generally 
troubled with gripes, occafioned by the acrimony of the 
xX 2 
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blood lodged in the areal gentle purges will be ne- 
ceffary. 


OF BLOODY ire 


This is a difcharge of blood from the veffels of the 
kidneys or bladder, occafioned by their being either en- 
larged, broken, or eroded. It is more or lefs dangerous 
according tothe different circumftances which attend it. 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly, without inter- 

‘Tuption and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys 3 
but if the blood be in fmall quantity, of a dark colour, 
and emitted with heat and pain about the bottom of the 
belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When bloody urine 
is occafioned by a rough ftone defcending from the 
kidneys to the bladder, “which wounds the ureter, it is 
attended with a fharp pain in the back, and difficulty of 
making water. Ifthe coats of the bladder are hurt by 
a ftone, and the bloody urine follows, it is attended 
with the moft acute pain, and a previous ftoppage of 
urine. 

Bloody urine may, likewife, be occafioned by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
‘viding, or any violent motion. It may alfo proceed from 
ulcers of the bladder, froma ftone lodged in the kidneys, 
or from violent purges, or fharp diuretic medicines, 
efpecially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended: with (ome degree of 
danger : but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with purulent 
matter, as this.fhews an ulcer fomewhere in the urinary — 

aflages. Sometimes this difcharge proceeds from ex- 
cefs of blood, in which cafe it is rather to be confidered 
as a falutary evacuation than a difeafe. If the difcharge, 
however, be very great, it may wafte the patient's 

ftrength, and occafion am ill habit of bady, a dropfy, or a 
confumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muft be varied accord- 
ing to the different caufes from which ic proceeds. 

Whenit is owing to a ftone in the bladder, the cure 
depends upon an operation, a de{enpnon of which would 
be foreign to our purpofe, — 

If 
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If itbe attended with a plethora, and fymptoms of in- 
flammation, bleeding will be neceffary. The body muft 
likewife be kept open by emollient clyfters, or cooling. 
purgative medicines ; as cream of tartar, rhubarb, man- 
na, or {mall dofes of lenitive electuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a diffolved ftate of 
the blood, it is commonly the fymptom of fome malignant 
difeafe ; as the fmall-pox, a-putrid fever, or the like. In 
this cafe the patient’s life depends on the liberal ufe of the 
Peruvian bark, wine and acids, as has already been fhewn. 

When there is reafon to fufpeét an ulcer in the kid- 
neys or bladder, the patient’s diet mult be cool, and his 
drink of a foft, healing, balfamic quality, as decoétions 
of marfhmallow roots with liquorice, folutions of gum- 
arabic, &c. Three ounces of marfhmallow roots, and 
half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two Englifh 
quarts of water toone; two ounces of gum-arabic, and 
half an ounce of purified nitre, may be diffolved in the 
ftrained liquor, and a tea-cupful of it taken four or five 
times a-day. 

The early ufe of aftringents i in ‘this difeafe has often 
bad confequences. When the flux is {topped too foon, 
the grumous blood, by being confined in the veflels, may 
produce inflammations, abicefs, and ulcers. If, however, 
the cafe be urgent, or the patient feems to fuffer from the 
lofs of blood, gentle aftringents may be neceffary. In 
this cafe the patient may take three or four ounces of 
‘ Jime-water, with half an ounce of the tinéture of Peruvian 
bark, three times a-day; or he may take an ounce or 
two of the conferve of rofes three or four times a-day, 
drinking a tea-cupful of the tincture of rofes after it; 
or if ftronger ftyptics be neceflary, a dram of Armenian 
bole in a cup of whey may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 


This difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn. _It is 
~ moft common in marfhy countries, where, after hot and 
‘dry fummers, it is apt to become epidemic, Perfons are 
moft liable to it who are much expofed to the night-air, 
or.who live in places where the air is confined and un- 
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wholefome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, on 
fhipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and fuch like places. 
CAUSES, The dyfentery may be occafioned by 
any thing that obftruéts the perfpiration, or renders the — 
-humours putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, unwhole- 
fome diet, bad air, &c. But it is moft frequently com- 
municated by infection, This ought to make people 
extremely cautious in going. near fuch perfons.as labour 
under the difeafe. Even the fmell of the patient’s ex- 


- »¢rements has been known to communicate the infection. 


SYMPTOMS. It is known by a flux of the belly, 
attended by violent pain of the bowels, a conftant incli- 
nation to go to ftool, and generally more or Jefs blood in © 
the ftools. It bepins, like other fevers, with chillnefs, - 
Jofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, and an incli- 
nation to vomit. The ftools are at firft greafy and frothy, 
afterwards they are ftreaked with blood, and at laft have. 
frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed with | 
{mall filaments. refembling bits of fkin. Worms are 
fometimes paffed both upwards and downwards through 
the whole courfe of the difeafe. When the patient g goes 
to ftool, he feels a bearing down, as if the whole bowels 
were falling out, and fometimes a part of the inteftine is 
actually protruded, which proves exceeding trouble. 
fome, efpecially in children. Flatulency _1s likewife | 
a troublefome fymptom, efpecially ¢ towards the end of 
the difeafe. 

This difeafe may be diftingvithed from a_ diarrhoea, | 
or loofenefs; by the acute pain of the bowels, and the 
blood which generally appears in the ftools. It: may be 
diftinguifhed from the cholera morbus by its not being at- 
tended with fuch violentand frequent fits of vomiting, &e. 
. When the dyfentery attacks the old, the delicate, or 
fuch as have been watted by the gout, the fcurvy, or 
other lingering difeafes, it generally proves fatal. Vo. 
miting and hiccuping are bad figns, as they fhew an in- 
flammation of the ftomach, “When the ftools are green, 
black, or have an exceeding difagreeable cadaverous 
fmell, the danger is very great, as it fhews the difeafe to 
be of the putrid kind.” It %s an unfavourable fymptom 
when clyfters are immediately hebapane: but fill more fo 
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when the paffage is fo obftinately fhut, that they cannot 
be injected. A feeble pulle, coldnefs of the extremities, 
with difficulty of fwallowing, and convulfions, are figns. 
of approaching death. 7 | 
REGIMEN.-——Nothing is of more importance in 
this difeafe than cleanlinefs, It contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, and no lefs to the fafety of 
fuch as attend him. In all contagious ‘difeafes the dan- 
geris increafed, and the infe¢tion fpread, by the negleét of 
cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than in this. Every thing 
about the patient fhould be frequently changed. The 
excrement fhould never -be fuffered to continue in his 
chamber, but removed immediately and buried under 
ground. A conftant ftream of frefh air fhould be admitted 
into the chamber; and it ought frequently to be fprinkled 
with vinegar, juice of lemon, or fome other ftrong acids, 
The patient muft not be difcouraged, but his fpirits — 
kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to 
render any putrid difeafe mortal, than the fears and ap- 
prehenfions of the fick. All difeafes of this nature have 
a tendency to fink and deprefs the {pirits, and when that 
is increafed by fears and alarms from thofe whom the 
patient believes to be perfons of fkill, it cannot fail to 
have the wortt effects, 
A flannel waiftcoat worn next the fkin has often a very 
good effect in the dyfentery. This promotes the per- 
{piration without over-heating the body, Great caution, 
however, is neceflary in leaving it off, I have, often 
known a dyfentery brought on by imprudently throwing 
off a flannel waiftcoat before the feafon was fufficiently 
warm. For whatever purpofe this piece of drefs is 
worn, it fhould never be left off but in a warm feafon, 
In this difeafe the greateft attention muft be paid to 
the patient's diet, Flefh, fifh, and every thing that has 
a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the {tomach, muft 
be abftained from, Apples boiled in milk, water-pap, 
and plain light pudding, with broth made of the gelati- 
“nous parts of animals, may confticute the principal part of 
the patient’s food. Gelatinous broth not only an{wers the 
urpofe of food, but likewife of medicine. I have often 
nown dyfenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, 
» er ae cured 
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cured by it, after pompous medicines had proved in- 
effectual *. | 

Another kind of food very proper in the dyfentery, 
which may be ufed by fuch as cannot take the broth 
mentioned above, is made by boiling a few handfuls of 
fine flour, tied in acloth, for fix or “feven hours, till it ~ 
becomes as hard as arch: Tworor three table-fpoon- 
fuls of this may be grated down, and boiled in fuch a 
quantity of new milk and water as to be of the thicknefs 
of pap. This may be fweetened to the patient's tafte, and 
taken for his ordinary food +. 

In a putrid dyfentery the patient may be allowed to 
“eat freely of moft kinds of good ripe fruit; as apples, 
grapes, goofeberries, Supa bereeds ftrawberries, &c. 
Thefe may either be eaten raw or boiled, with or without 
milk,as the patientchufes. The prejudice againtt fruit in 
eh difeafe is fo great, that many believe i it to be the 


* The manner of making this brath is, t to take a fheep’s head 
and feet, with the fkin upon them and to. burn the wool of with 
a hot iron; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. 
A little cinnamon or mace m: ay be added, to give the broth an 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toafted bread three or four times a-day. A clyfter of it may 
likewife be given twice a-day- Such as cannot ufethe broth made 
in this way, may have the head and feet fkinned; but we have 
reafon to believe that thisi injures the medicine. It is not our bufi- 
nefs here to reafon upon the nature and qualities of medicine, other- 
wife this might be fhewn to poffefs virtues every way fuited to the 
cure of a dyfentery which does not proceed from a putrid ftate of 
the humours. One thing we know, which is preferable to all rea- 
foning, that whole families have often been cured by it, after they 
had uied many other medicines in vain. It will, however, be 
proper that the patient take a vomit, and a dofe or two.of rhubarb, 
before he begins to ule the broth.” It will likewife be neceflary to. 
continue the ufe of it for a confider able time, and to make it the 
principal food. 

+ The learned and humane Dr. “Rutherford, late profeffor he 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, ufed to mention this 
food in his public leétures with great encomiums. He directed it to 
be made by tying a pound or two of the fineft flour, as tight as 
poflible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in waters 
and to dridge the outfide with flour till a cake or cruft was formed 
around it, which prevents the water from foaking into it 
while boiling. It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry 
mats, as dhirected above. This, when mixed with milk and water, 
will not only aniwer the purpofe of food, but may likewife be give en 
in cly! ters. 


common 
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common caufe' of dyfenteries. This, however, is an 
egregious miftake. Both reafon and experience fhew, 
that good fruit is one of the beft medicines, both for the 
prevention and cure of the dyfentery. Good fruit is 
in every refpect calculated to counteract that tendency to 
putrefaction, from whence the moft dangerous kind of 
dyfentery proceeds, The patient in fuch a cafe ought 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, 
provided it be ripe*. 

~ The moft proper drink in this diforder is whey. The 
dyfentery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey 
alone. It may be taken both for drink, and in form of 
clyfter. When whey cannot be had, barley-water 
fharpened with cream of tartar may ‘be drank, or a de- 
coétion of barley and tamarinds; two ounces of the 
former and one of the latter may be boiled in two En- 
elifh quarts of water to one. Warm water, water-gruel, 
or water wherein hot iron has been frequently quenched, 
are all very proper, and may be drankin turns. Camo- — 
mile-tea, if the {tomach will bear it, is an exceeding pro- 
per drink. It both ftrengthens the ftomach, and by its 
antifeptic quality tends to prevent a mortification of the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. Atthe beginning of this difeafe it 
is always neceffary to cleanfe the firit paffages. For this 
purpofe a vomit of ipecacuanha mutt be given, and 
wrought off with weak camomile-tea. Strong vomits 
are feldom neceffary here. A fcruple, or at moft half a 


* I lately faw a young man who had been feized with a dyfen- 
tery in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 
relief, but to no purpofe. At length, tired out with difappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced to {kin and bone, he came over 
to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 
any hopes of acure. After taking fundry medicines here with no 
‘better fuccefs than abroad, I advifed him to leave off the ufe of 
drugs, and to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle 
exercife. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure at that 
feafon. Thefe heate with milk twice and fometimes thrice a-day. 
The confequence was, that in a fhort time his ftools were reduced 
from upwards of twenty in a-day, to three or four, and fometimes 
not fo many. He ufed the other fruits as they came in, and was 
ina few weeks fo well as to leave that part of the country where I 
was, with a view to return to America. 


drachm 
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drachm. of ipecacuanha, Is generally fufficient for an adule, 
and fometimes a very few grains will fuffice. . The day 
after the vomit, half a drachm, or two fcruples of rhubarb, 
~ mutt be taken ;. or, what will anfwer the purpofe rather 
better, an ounce, or an ounce and a half of Epfom falts. 
Thisdofe may be repeated every other day for two or three | 
times, Afterwards fmall dofes of ipecacuanha may be taken 
for fome time. Two or three grains of the powder may 
be mixed ina table-fpoonful of the iprae of poppies, and 
- taken three times a-day. 

Thefe evacuations, and the regimen prefcribed above, 
will often be fuficient to effect a cure. Should it, how- 
ever, happen otherwife, the following aftringent medicines 
may be ufed: 

A clyfter of ftarch or fat mutton-broth, with thirty or 
forty-drops of liquid laudanum in it, may be adminiftered 
twice a-day. Atthe fame time an ounce of gum-arabie, 
and half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, may be “diffolyed i In - 
an Englifh pint of barley- -water, over a flow fire, anda 
table-fpoonful of it taken every hour, — 

If thefe have not the defired effect, the patient may 
take, four times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of 
the faponic confection, drinking after i it a tea-cupful of 
the decoction of logwood *, 

‘Perfons who have been cured of this difeafe are very 
liable to relapfe ; to prevent which, great circumfpeion 
with refpect to diet is neceffary. The patient mult ab. 
{tain from all fermented liquors, except naw and then a 
‘glafs of good wine ; but he muft drink no kind of malt li- 
~ quor. He fhould likewife abftain from animal food, as 
fifh and ficfh, and live principally on milk and Veges 
trbles. 

Gentle exercife and wholefome air are likewife of - 
importance. The patient fhould go to. the country as 
foon as his frength will permit, and fhould take exercife 
daily on horfeback, or ina carriage, He may lkewife 
-ufe bitters infufed in wine or brandy, and may drink 
twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with: an mequal 
quantity of new milk. 


* See Appendix, Decodtion of fesse Bde aye 
13 When 
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_ When dytenteries prevail, we would recommend a 
. ftri& attention to cleanlinefs, a fpare ufe of animal food, 
and the free ule of found ripe fA syed and other vegetables, 
The night-air is to be carefully avoided, and all commu- 
nication with the fick. Bad-fmells are likewife to be 
fhunned, efpecially thofe which arife from putrid animal 
fubftances. The neceffaries where the fick go are cares 
fully to be avoided. 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfentery appear, the 
atient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go to bed, 
and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, to promote a 
fweat. This, with a dofe or two of rhubarb at the be- 
‘ginning, would often carry off the difeafe. In countries _ 
where dyfenteries prevail, we would advife fuch as are 
_ liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every 

fpring or autumn, as a preventive. 

Fhere are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
LIENTERY andCQELIAC PASSION, which, though 
lefs dangerous | than the dyfentery, yet merit confidera~ 
tion. ‘Fhefe difeafes generally proceed fram a relaxed 
{tate of the ftomach and inteftines, which is fometimes fo 
great, that the food pafles through them with hardly any 
fenfible alteration; and the patient dies merely from the 
want of nourifhment. 

When the lientery or cceliac paffion fucceeds to a dy- 
fentery, the cafe is bad, They are always dangerous in 
old age, efpecially when the conttitution has been broken 
by excefs gr acute difeafes, If the ftools be very fre- 
quent and quite crude, the thirtt ereat, with little urine, 
the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with {pots of 
different colours, the danger is very great. 

The treatment of the patient is in general the fame 
asin the dyfentery, In all obitinate fluxes of the belly, 
the cure mutt be attempted, by firft cleanfing the tto- 
mach and bowels with gentle vomits and purzes ; after- 
wards fuch a diet as has a tendency to heal and {trengthen 
the bowels, with opiates and a(tringent medicines, will 
generally complete the cure. 
~ The fame obfervation holds with refpeét to a TE- 
NESMUS, or F frequent defire of going to ftool, This 

difeate 
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difeafe refembles the dyfentery fo much, both in its fymp- 
toms and method of cure, that we think j it t hieediel to in- 
fit upon it. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 


ACHES and pains proceed from very different caufes, 

and may affect any part of the body; but we fhalf 
point out thofe only which occur moft frequently, and are 
attended with the greateft danger. 

When the head-ach is flight, and affeéts a particular 
part of the head only, it is called cepbalalgia; when the 
whole head is affected, cephalea; and when one fide 
only, bemicrania. A fixed pain in the forehead, which 
may be covered with the end of the thumb, 1s called the 
elavis byftericus. 

There are alfo other atone. Sometimes the pain 
is internal, fometimes external; fometimes it is an origi- 
nal difeale, and at other times only fymptomatic. When 
the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilious habit, the pain 
is very acute and throbbing, with a confiderable heat of 
the part affected. When from a cold phlegmatic habit, 
. the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a fenfe 
of coldnefs in the part. This kind of head-ach is fome- 
times attended with a degree of ftupidity or folly, 

Whatever obftructs the free circulation of the blood 
through the vefiels of the head, may occafion a head- 
ach. In perfons of a full habir,. who abound with blood, 
the head-ach often proceeds from the fuppreffion of cuf 
tomary evacuations ; as bleeding at the nofe, fweating . 
of the feet, &c. It may likewife proceed from any 


 .caufe that determines a great flux of blood towards the 


head; as coldnefs of the extremities, or hanging down 
the head for along time. Whatever prevents the re- 
turn of the blood from the head, will hkewife oc¢afion a 
headeach; as looking long obliquely at any object, 

wearing 
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wearing any thing tight about the neck, a new hat, or the 
like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from the piece of a 
running at the nofe, there is a heavy, obtule, prefi- 
ing pain in the fore-part of the head, in which there — 
feems to be fuch a weight, that the patient can fcarcely 
hold it up. When it is occafioned by the cauftic mat- 
ter of the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the full, 
and often produces a caries of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the re- 
pulfion or retroceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the 
{mall-pox, meafles, itch, or other eruptive difeafes. 
What is called a Lemicrania generally proceeds from cru- 
dities or indigeftion. Inanition, or emptinefs, will 
alfo occafion head-achs. I have often feen inftances 
of this in nurfes who gave fuck too long, or who did not 
- take a fufficient quantity of folid food. 

There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, conftant, and al- 
moft intolerable head-ach,'which occafions great debility 
both of body and mind, prevents fleep, deftroys the appe- 
tite, caufes a vertigo, dimnefs of fight, a noife in the ears, 
convulfions, epileptic fits, and fometimes vomiting, cof- 
tivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and 
intermitting fevers, efpecially quarrans. It is hkewafe 
a very common fymptom in hytteric and hypochondriac 
complaints. ; 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
urine, itis an unfavourable fymptom. In schdive head-« 
achs, coldnefs of the extremities is a bad fign. 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, 
it often terminates in blindnefs, an apoplexy, deafnefs, a 
vertigo, the pally, or the epilepfy. 

In this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obferved.. The diet ought ro confift of fuch emollient. 
fubftances as will correct the acrimony of the humours, 
and keep the body open; as apples boiled in milk, {pin- 
nage, turnips, and fuch like. The drink ought-to be 
diluting ; as barley-water, infufions of mild mucilaginous 
vegetables, decoctions of the fudorific woods, &c. 
‘The feet and legs ought to be kept warm, and frequently 
: 12 “it bathed. 
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bathed in lukewarm water; the head fhould be thaved, 
and bathed with water and vinegar. ‘The patient ought, 
as much as poffible, to keep in an erect pofture, and not 
to lie with his head too low. “ 

When the head-ach is owing to excefs of blood, or, an 
hot bilious confti tution, bleeding is neceflary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the opera- 
tion repeated if there be occafion. Cupping alfo, or 
the application of leeches to the temples, and behind 
the’ ears, will be of fervice; afterwards 4 bliftering 
plafter may be applied to the neck, behind © ‘the 
ears, or to any part of the head: that is moft affe@eds 
Tn fome cafes it will be proper to blifter the whole head. 
In perfons of'a grofs habit, iffues, or perpetual -blif- 
ters, will be of fervice: The body ought a to be 
kept open by gentle laxatives. 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a danistia viti- 
ated ferum, {tagnating in the membranes, either within of | 
without the full, with 4 dull, heavy, continual pain; 
which will neither yield to bleeding nor gentle laxatives, 
then more powerful purgatives are neceffarys as pills 
mace of aloes, refin of jalap, or the like. Jt will alfo be 
neceflary in this cafe to blifter the wholé head, and to — 
keep the back-part of the neck open for a confidétable 
time by a perpetual blifter. 

. When the head-ach is occafioned by the ftoppage of a 
running at the nofe, the patient fhould frequently fmelt 
toa botel e-of volatile falts ; he may likewife take inuff, 
or any thing that will irritate the nofe, fo as to promote 
adifcharge from it; asthe herb maftich, ground-ivy, &c. 

OR bemicrania, é{pecially a periodical one, is generally 
owing toa foulnefs of the ftomach, for which gentle 
vomits muft be adminiftered, as alfo purges of rhubarb. 
After the bowels have been fufficiently cleared, chaly- 
beate waters, and fuch bitters as ftrengthen the ftomach, 
will be neceflary. A periodical head-ach has been cured 
by wearing a piece of flannel over the forchead during 
Bs night. 

When ‘the head-ach arifes from a drives ftate of the 
hohe ourlh as in the {curvy and venereal difeafe, the patient, 
after proper evacuations, muft drink. freely of the decocs 
tion of woods, or the decoction of farfaparilla, with fs 
nS 
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fins and liquorice *, Thefe, if duly perfited in, will 
produce very happy effeéts. © When a colleétion of mat- 
ter is felt under the fkin, it muft be difcharged by an in- 
cifion, otherwife it will fasdet the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is fo‘intolerable as to endanger 
the patient’s life, or is attended with continual: watching 
and delirium, recourfe muft be had to opiates. Thefe, 
after proper evacuations by clyfters, or mild purgatives, 
may be applied both externally and internally. The af- 
feted part may be rubbed with Bate’s anodyne balfam, 
or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part. The 
patient may, at the fame time, take twenty drops of lauda- 
num, ina cup of valerian or penny-royai tea, twice or 


_ thrice a-day. This is only to be done in cafe of extreme 


re 


pain. Proper evacuations ought always to ihe ey 


_and follow the ufe of opiates f. 


When the patient cannot bear the lofs of blood, his 
feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, 
and well rubbed with a coarfe cloth. Cataplafms with 
muftard or horfe-radifh ought likewife to be applied to 


them. This courfe is pe ecultarly neceflary when the pain 


proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 

When the head-ach is occafioned by @ ereat heat, hard 
labour, or violent exercife of any kind, it may be allayed 
by cooling medicines ; as the faline draughts with nitre, 
and the like. 

A little ether, dropt into the palm of the hand, and 
applied to the forehead, will fometimes remove a violent 
heéad-ach. * 


OF THE TOOTEH-ACH. 


This difeate is fo well known, that it read no defcrip- 
tion. It has great affinity with the rheumatifm, and 


otten fucceeds pains of the fhoulders and other Res of the 
body. | 


“* See Appendix, Decofion of Sarfaparilla. 

t When the pain is very violent, and does not. yield to 0 fmall 
dofes' of laudanum, the: quantity may be increafed. {have knowa 
a patient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in‘twenty- -four 


hours; bat fuch’ doies ought only to be adminiftered by a penfon 
of fkill. 
It 
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Te may proceed from obftruéted perfpiration, or any 
of the other caufes of inflammation. I have often known 
the tooth-ach occafioned by neglecting fome part of the 
ufual coverings of the head, by fitting with the head 
bare near an open window, or expofing it to a draught 
of cold air. Food or drink taken cither too hot or too 
cold, is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of 
fugar, or other fweet-meats, are likewife hurtful. No- 
thing 1s more deftructive to the teeth than cracking nuts, 
or chewing any kind of hard fubftances. Picking the 
teeth with pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the 
enamel with which they are covered, does great mifchief, 
as the tooth is fure to be fpoiled whenever the air gets 
into it, Breeding women are very fubject to the tooth- 
ach, efpecially during the firft three or four months of 
pregnancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds from fcorbu- 
tic humours affecting the gums. In this cafe the teeth 
are fometimes wafted, and fall out without any confide- 
rable degree of pain. ‘The more immediate caufe of the 
tooth-ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we mutt firft endea= 
vour to leffen the flux of humours to. the part affected. 
This may be done by mild purgatives, fcarifying the 
gums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing the feet 
frequently with warm water. The perfpiration ought 
likewife to be promoted, by drinking freely of weak. 
wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with {mall dofes of 
nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding good effect 
in the tooth-ack. It is feldom fafe to adminifter opiates, — 
orany kind of heating medicines, or even to draw a 
tooth, till proper evacuations have been premifed ; and 
_thefe alone will often effeét the cure. 

If this fail, and the pain and inflammation fill increafe, 
a fuppuration may be expected, to promote which a 
toafted fig fhould be held between the gum and the 
cheek ; bags filled with boiled camomile- flowers, flowers: 
of elder, or the like, may be applied near the part affect- 
ed, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient can 
bear, and renewed as they grow cool: the patient may 
likewife receive the fteams of warm water into his — 
mouth, Ureyge an inverted funnel, or OF RODE he 

ea 
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head over the mouth of a porringer filled with warm 
water.. Gargles are likewife of ufe to promote a dif- 
charge. Rob of elder diffolved in fmall beer makes a 
very proper gargle, or an infufion of fage or mulberry © 
leaves. 

‘Such things as promote the difcharge of faliva, or 
caufe the patient to fpit, are generally of fervice. For 
this purpofe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be 
chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, or pellitory of 
Spain. Allen recommends the root of yellow water 
flower-de-luce in this cafe. This root may either be 

rubbed upon the tooth, or a little of it chewed. Brookes. 
fays, he hardly ever knew it fail to eafe the tooth-ach. It 
ought, however, to be ufed with caution. 

Many other herbs, roots, and feeds, are recommended 
.for curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots of mille- 
foil or yarrow chewed, tobacco fmoked or chewed, ftaves- 
acre, or the feeds of muftard chewed, &c. Thefe bitter, 
hot, and pungent things, by occafioning a greater flow of 
faliva, frequently give eafe in the tooth-ach, 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpofe, a 
little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between the 
teeth; ora piece of fticking-plafter, about the bignefs of 
a fhilling, with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a 
fize not to prevent the fticking of the other, may be laid 
on the temporal artery, where the pulfation is moft fen- 
fible. De /a Motte affirms, that there are few cafes 
wherein this will not give relief. If there be a-hollow 
tooth, a {mall pill made of equal parts of camphire and 
opium, put into the hollow, is often beneficial. When 
this cannot be, had, the hollow tooth may be filled with 
gum maftich, wax, lead, cork, or any fubflance that will 
{tick init, and keep out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
than bliftering-plafters. Thefe may be applied between 
the fhouters; but they have the beft effect when put 
behind the ears, and made fo large as to cover a great 

part of the lower jaw. Burning the nerve within the af 
fected tooth with a hotiron, has frequently given eafe 5 
but this operation ought to be performed with care. 
_ After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often impofMfible 
_ to remove the pain without extracting it; and asa Lilt 
Z | e 
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ed tooth never becomes found again, it is prudent to 

draw it foon, leftit thould affe@ the reft.. Tooth- draws 
ing, like bleeding, is very much praétifed: by mechanics, 

as: well as perfons of the medical profeffion. The ope- 
ration, however, 1s not without danger, and ought always. 

to: be'performed with care. A perfon unacquainted with 

the ftructure of the parts, will be in danger of hurting 

the jaw-bome, or of drawing a found tooth inftead of a 
rotten one *. When a Ra tooth has been drawn, if 
it be replaced immediately, it will grow in again; and it 

is now a practice to draw a rotten tooth and ay & 
found one ftom another perfon in its room. 

When the tooth-acl» returns periodically, and the pain 
chiefly affects the gums, it may. be cured by: the bark. . 

Some pretend to. have found great benefit in the tooth- 
ach, from the application of an artificial magnet to the 
affected tooth. We fhall not attempt to account for its 
mode of operation; but, if ic be found to anfwer, though 
only in particular cafes, it certainly deferves a trial, as it 
is attended with no expence, and cannot do any harm. 
Eleétricity has likewife been recommended, and particu- 
Jar inftruments have been invented for fending a fhock 
through the affected tooth. 

Perfons who have returns of the tooth- ach at ‘certain 
feafons, as fpring and autumn, might often prevent it by: 
taking a purge at thefe times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to 
prevent the tooth-ach. The beit method of doing this 
is to wath them daily with fale and water, a decoction of 
the bark, or with cold water alone. All brufhing and 
icraping ‘of the teeth is dangerous, and, unlefs. it be per= 
formed with great care, does mifchief. 

- Of allthe aches and pains incident to the human body, 
I do not know of one more diftreffing.than the tooth-ach. 

It is not, indeed, dangerous; but ‘it fo much difturbs 
and deranges.every function, as to render the greateft 
man: incapable: of thinking or acting with propriety. 1 
Know of many things that will eafe the decd pain for 


* Thismay, always be prevented by the operator Rriking upon 
the teeth with any piece at metal, as this never fails to excite the 
pain in the carious tooth. . 

the 
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‘the moment, but none that will cure it, where the tooth is 
carious. In this cafe, I would always recommend the 
_éxtraction of the unfound tooth, rather than to endure the 
pain for years, and be obliged to fubmit to the operation 
at laft. It is to be remembered that a rotten tooth can 
never get better; or become found ; and that, by being left 
in, it only tends to vitiate the reft, and to do mifchief. 
Great care and expertnefs; however, are neceflary in ex- 
tracting it. ‘a3 | 
OF THE EAR-ACH. 

This diforder chiefly affects the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus audi-« 
torius. It is often fo violent as to occafion great reft- 
leffnefs, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes epi- 
_ leptic fits, and other convulfive diforders, have been 
brought on by extrerne pain in the ear. 

The ear-ach may proceed from any of the caufes which 
produce inflammation. Ic often proceeds from a fudden 
fupprefiion of perfpiration, or from the head being expo- 
fed to. cold when covered with fweat. It may “alfo be 
occafioned by worms, or other infects getting into the 
ear, or being bred there; or from any hard body ftick~ 
ing in the ear. Sometimes it proceeds from the tranfla- 
tion of morbific matter tothe ear, This often happens in 
the decline of malignant fevers and occafions deafnefs, 
which is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from infects, or any hard 
body fticking in the ear, every method mult be taken to 
remove them as foon as poffible. ‘he membranes may 
be relaxed by dropping into the ear oil of {weet almonds, 
or olive oil, Afterwards, the patient fhould be made to 
fneeze, by taking fouff, or fome ftrong fternuratory. If 
this fhould not fone out the body, it eatitt be extracted’ 
by arts I have feen infects, which had got into the ear, 
come out of their own accord upon pouring in oil. 
When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, 
it mutt be treated like other topical. PER by a 
cooling regimen, and opening medicines. Bleeding at 
the beginning, either in the arm or jugular vein, or cup- 
ping in the Seale wiilbe proper. “Che ear may likewile 


be fomented with fteams of warm water; or flannel bags 
£2 filled 
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filled with boiled mallows and camomile- flowers may be 
applied to it warm ; or bladders filled with warm milk and - 
water. An exceeding cood method of fomenting the ear 
is to apply it clofe to the mouth of a jug filled with warm 
water, or a {trong decoction of camomile- flowers. 

The patient’s feet fhould be frequently bathed in luke- 
warm water, and he ought to take fmall dofes of nitre 
and rhubarb, viz. a fcruple of the former, and ten grains 
of the latter, three times a-day. His drink may be — 
whey, or decoction of barley and liquorice, with figs or 
raifins. The parts behind the ear ought frequently to be 
rubbed with camphorated oil, cra Tittle of the volatile 
liniment, and a few drops of the camphorated {pirit of - 

wine thay be put into the ear with wool or cotton. A 
blifter behind the ear, if applied early, will forhetimes re- 
move this complaint. 

When the infammation cannot be ditcuttetls a poul= 
tice of bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be ap- 
plied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till the abfcefs 
breaks, or canbe opened. Afterwards the humours may 
be diverted from the part by gentle laxatives, blifters, or 
iffues ; but the difchatge muft not be luddenly dried it 
by any external application, My 
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This may proceed from various caufes, as indigeftion ; 
wind; the acrimony of the bile; fharp, acrid, or pois 
fonous fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It may 
likewife be occafioned by worms; the ftoppage of cuf- 
tomary evacuations; or from a tranflation of gouty matter 
to the ftomach, the bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains 
of the ftomach and bowels, efpecially fuch as are afflicted ~ 
with hyfteric complaints. Itis likewife very common to 
hypochondriac men of a fedentary and luxurious life. In 
{uch perfons: it often proves fo extremely obftinate as to’ 
bafile all the powers of medicine. 

When the pain of the ftomach is moft violent after 
eating, there is reafon to fufpeét that it proceeds from 
fome fault either in the digeition or the food.: In this 
cafe, the patient ought to change his diet, till he es 

what’ 
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what kind of food agrees bet with his ftomach, and fhould 
continue chiefly to ufe it.. If a change of diet does. not 
remove thecomplaint, the patient may take agentle vomit, 
and afterwards a dofe or two of rhubarb. He ought like- 
wife to take an.infufion of camomile-flowers, or fome 
other ftomachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have 
often known exercife remove this complaint, efpecially 
failing, or a long journey on horfeback, or in a carriage. 

When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from flatulency, 
the patient is conftantly belching up wind, and feels an 
uneafy diftention of the ftomach after meals. This is a 
moft deplorable difeafe, and is feldom thoroughly cured. 
In general, the patient ought to avoid all windy diet, and 
every thing that fours on the ftomach, as greens, roots, 
&c. This rule, however, admits of fome exceptions. 
. There are many inftances of perfons very much troubled 
with wind, who have received great, benefit from eating 
parched peafe, though that grain is generally fuppofed to 
be of a windy nature *. 

This complaint may likewife be greatly relieved by 
labour, efpecially digging, reaping, mowing, or any kind 
of aétive employment by which the bowels are alternate- 
ly compreffed and dilated, ‘The moft obftinate cafe of 
this kind I ever met with was in a perfon. of a fedentary 
occupation, whom I advifed, after he had tried every 
kind of medicine in vain, to turn gardener; which he 
did, and has ever fince enjoyed good health. 

When a pain of the ftomach is occafioned by the 
{wallowing of acrid or poifonous fubflances, they mutt 
be difcharged by vomit: this may be excited by butter, 
oils, or other foft things, which {heath and defend the 
ftomach from the acrimony of its contents... + 

When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from a tranflation 
of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceflary, as generous 
wines, French brandy, &c. Some have drank a whole 
bottle of brandy or rum inthis cafe in a few hours, with- 
out being in the leaft intoxicated, or even feeling the 
ftomach warmed by it. It is impoffible to afcertain the 
quantity neceflary upon thefe occafions. This muft be 

* Thefe are prepared by fteeping or foaking peafe in water, and: 
afterwards drying them in qa pot or kiln till they burit. ‘They 
ynay be uled at pleafure. . 
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left to the feelings and difcretion’ of ‘the patient. The 
fafer way however is, not to go too far, When there 
is an inclination to vomit, it may be promoted by drink 
ing an infufion of. chtiomiles flowers, or carduus bene- 
ditus. 

If a pain of the ftomach nelbited from the ftoppage of 
cuftomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceflary, efpe- 
cially in fanguine and very full habits. It will likewife 
be of ufe to keep the body gently open by mild purga- 
tives; as rhubarb or fenna. When this difeafe affects 
women in the decline of life, after the ftoppage of the 
menfes, making an iffue in the leg or arm will be of pecu- 
liar fervice. | 

When the difeafe is occafioned by worms, they muft 
be deftroyed, or expelied by fach means ‘as are recome.. 
mended in the following fection, | 

When the ftomach is greatly relaxed and the digeftion 
bad, which often ‘occafion flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol 
will be of fingular fervice. Fifteen or twenty drops of 
it may be taken tn'a elafs of wine or water twice or thrice 
a-day. 

Perfons affliGted with flatulency are generally unhappy 
_ wuplefs they be taking fome purgative medicines; thefe, 
though they may give immediate eafe, tend to weaken 
and relax the Romach and bowels, and confequently in- 
creafe the diforder. ‘Their beft method is’ to mix pur- 
ga:ives and ftomachics together. Equal parts of Peru- 
vian bark and rhubarb may be infufed in brandy or wine, 
and taken in fuch quantity as to keep the body gently | 
open, 

Pain of the fomach proceeds from fuch a variety of 
caufes, that it is dificult to prefcribe a medicine for it. 
The treatment mutt of courfe be fuited to the nature of 
the complaint. But I have for fome years very gene~ 
rally recommended a plafter, which feldom fails to give 
relief. Its bafis may be any kind of adhefive platter 
fpread upon leather, to which, while warm, a drachm anda 
half, or two drachms, of powdered opium may be added. 
ie fhould be laree enouch to cover nearly the whole re- 
gion of the ftomach, and fliould be fuffered to remain on 
as long asit will flick, 
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‘THESE are chiefly of three kinds, vfz. the tenia, or 

tape-worm ; the feres, or round and long ‘worm 3 
and the afcarides, or round and fhert worm. ‘There are 
many other kinds of worms found in ‘the human ‘body ; 
but as they proceed, in a great meafure, from fimilar 
caufes, have nearly the fame fy mptoms, and require almoft 
the fame method of treatment as 'thefe already mentioned, 
we fhall not fpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints, 
It 'is generally bred cither in the ftomach or {mall intef- 
tines. The round and long worm is likewife bred tn the 
{mall guts, and fometimes in the ftomach. The round 
and fhort worms commonly lodge in the reéFum, or what 
is called the end gut, and occafion a dilagreeable itching 
about rhe feat. | 

The long round worms occafion fqueamifhnefs, vo- 
miting, a difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, {welling 
of the belly, fwoonines, loathing of food, and at other 
times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, convulfons, 
epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation of fpeech. 
Thefe worms have been known to perforate the intef- 
tines, and get into the cavity of the belly. The effects 
of the tape-worm are nearly the fame with thofe of the 
long and round, but rather more violent. 

Andry fays, the following fymptoms particularly at- 
tend the folium, whichis a fpecies of the tape-worm, viz. 
{fwoonings, privation of fpeech, and a voracious appetite. 
The round worms called o/carides; befides an itching of 
the anus, ‘caufe {woonings, and tenefmus, or an inclina- 
tion to goto ftooh Tee, 

CAUSES, Worms may proceed from various 
caufes; but they are feldom found except in weak and 
relaxed ftomachs, where the digeftion is bad. -Seden- 
tary perfons are more liable to them than the active and 
laborious, Thofe who eat great quantities of unripe 
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fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are ge-- 


nerally fubjeét to worms. There feems to be an here- 
ditary difpofition in fome perfons to this difeafe. I have 
often feen all the children of a family fubjeé& to worms of 
a particular kind. They feem likewife frequently to be 
owing to the nurfe. Children of the fame family nurfed 
by one woman have often worms, when thofe nurfed by 
another have none. | | 
SYMPTOMS. The common fymptoms of worms 
are, palenefs of the countenance, and, at other times, 
an univerfal flufhing of the face ; itching of the nofe ; 
(this, however, isdoubtful, as children pick their nofes in 
all difeafes ;) ftarting, and grinding of the teeth in fleep; 
{welling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes bad, at 
other times quite voracious; loofenefs; a four or ftink- 
ing-breath ; a hard {welled belly ; great thirft ;. the urine 
frothy, and fometimes ofa whitith colour; griping, or colie 


pains; an involuntary difcharge of /aliva, efpecially 


when afleep; frequent pains of the fide, with a dry cough, 
and unequal pulfe; palpitations of the heart ; fwoonings; 
drowfinefs; cold fweats; palfy; epileptic fits, with 
many other unaccountable nervous fymptoms, which 
were formerly attributed to witchcraft, or the influence 
of evil fpirits. Small bodies in the excrements refem-~- 
bling melon or cucumber feeds are fymptoms of the tape- 
worm. There is no certain fymptom of worms but paf- 

fing them. | / ae 
I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms in a 
girl about five years of age, who ufed to lie for whole 
hours as if dead, She at laft expired, and, upon opening 
her body, a number of the ¢eres, or long round worms, 
_were found in her guts, which were confiderably inflamed; 
and what anatomitts call an intus_/u/ceptio, or involving o 
one part of the gut within another, had taken place in 

no lefs than four different parts of the inteftinal canal *. 
! MEDI- 


* That worms exift in the human body there can be no doubt, 
and that they muft fometimes be confidered as a difeafe, is equally 
certain; but this is not the cafe fo often as people imagine, The 
idea that worms occafion many difeafes, gives an opportunity to the 
profefled worm-doétors of impofing on the credulity of mankind, 
and doing much mifchief. They find worms in evety cafe, and 
liberally throw in their antidotes, which generally confift of trong 
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MEDICINE.——Though numberlefs medicines axe 
extolled for expelling and killing worms *, yet no difeafe 
more frequently baffles the phyfician’s fkill. In general, 
the moft proper medicines for their expulfion are ftrong 
purgatives; and to prevent their breeding, {tomachic 
bitters, with now and then a glafs of good wine. 

The beft purge for an adult, is jalap and calomel. 
Five-and-twenty or thirty grains of the former, with fix 
or feven of the latter, mixed in fyrup, may be taken early 
in the morning for a dofe. It will be proper that the 
patient keep the houfe all day, and drink nothing cold. 
The dofe may be repeated once or twice a week, for a 
fortnight orthree weeks. On the intermediate days the 
patient may take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice or 
thrice a-day, mixed with fyrup, honey, or treacle. 

Thofe who do not chufe to take calomel, may make 

ufe of the bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera picra, tinc- 
ture of fenna and rhubarb, &c. 
Oily medicines are fometimes found beneficial for ex- 
pelling worms. An ounce of falad oil and a table-{poone 
ful of common falt may be taken in a glafs of red port 
wine thrice a-day, or oftener if the ftomach will bear it. 
But the more common form of ufing oilis in clyfters. 
Oily clyfters, fweetened with fugar or honey, are very 
efficacious in bringing away the fhort round worms called 
afcarides, and likewile the ¢eres, 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 
expelling worms, efpecially the a/carides. As this water 
is impregnated with fulphur, we may hence infer, that 
fulphur alone muft be a good medicine in this cafe, 
which is found to be a fact. Many practitioners give 
flour of fulphur in very large dofes, and with great fuccefs. 
It fhould be made into an electuary with honey or treacle, 
and taken in juch quantity as to purge the patient, 


draftic purges. I have known thefe given in delicate conftitutions 
to the deftruction of the patient, where there was not the leaft 
fymptom of worms. | 

_” * A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated upwards 
of fifty Britifh plants, all celebrated for kiling and expelling 


worms. 
Where 
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Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea-water 
may be ufed, which is far from being a contemptible 
medicine in thiscafe. If fea-water cannot be had, com= 
mon falt diffolved in-water may be drank. I have often 
feen this ufed by country nurfes with very good effect. 
Some flour of fulphur may be taken over night, and the 
falt-water in the morning. , 

But worms, though expelled, will foon breed again, 
if the ftomach remain weak and relaxed; to prevent. 
which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. - Half 
a drachm of bark in powder may be taken in a glafs of 
red port wine three or four times a-day, after the above 
medicines have been ufed. Lime-water 1s likewife good 
for this purpofe, or a table-fpoonful of the chalybeate 
wine taken twice or thrice a-day. Infufions or decoc- 
tions of ‘bitter herbs may hkewife be drank ; as the infu- 
fion of tanfy, water trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of 
wormwood, the leffer centaury, &c. 

The above directions are intended for adults ; but for 
children the medicines muft be more agreeable, and in 
fmaller dofes.. Fora child of four or five years old, fix 
grains of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may be 
mixed in a fpoonful of fyrup or honey, and given in the 
morning. Thechild fhould keep the houfe all day, andtake 
nothing cold. This-dofe may be repeated twice a-week for 
three or four weeks. On the intermediate days, the 
child may take a {cruple of powdered tin, and ten grains 
of zthiops mineral, in a fpoonful of treacle, twice a-day. 
This dofe muft be increaied or diminifhed according to 
the age of the patient. i 

Biffet fays, the great baftard black hellebore, or dear’s _ 
foot, is a moft powerful vermifuge for the long round 
worms. He orders the decoction of about a drachm of 
the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of the dried 
leaves in powder, for a dofe toa child between four and 
feven years of age. ‘This dofe is to be repeated two or 
three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into 
a fyrup with coarfe fugar, is alnvoft the only medicine he 
has ufed for round worms for three years paft. Before 
preffing out the juice, he moiftens the bruifed leaves with 
vinegar, which correéts the medicine. The dofe isa 
tea-{poonful at bed-tirne, and ane or two next cre 
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’ T have frequently known thofe big bellies, which in 
children are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite 
removed by giving them white foap in their pottage, or 
other food. ‘Tanfy, garlic, and rue, are all good againit 
wottms, and may be ufed various ways. We might here 
mention many other plants, both for external and internal 
ufe, as the cabbage bark, &c. but think the powder of 
tin with athiops mineral, and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Ball’s purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful 
medicine. It is made of “equal parts of rhubarb, fcam- 
mony, and calomel, with as much double refined fugar 
as is equal to the weight of all the other ingredients, 
Thefe mutt be well mixed together, and reduced to a fine 
powder. The dofe for achild is from ten grains to 
twenty, once or twice a-week, An adult may takea 
drachm for a dofe * : 

Parents who would preferve their children from worms, 
ought to allow them plenty of exercife in the open air; 
to take care that their food be wholefome and fufficiently 
folid; and, as far as poffible, to prevent their eating raw 
herbs, roots, or green trafhy fruits. It will not be amifs 
to allow a child who js fubject to worms, a glafs of red 
wine, after meals; asevery thing that braces and {trength- 
ens the ftomach, is good bot for preventing and ex- 
pelling thefe vermin f. 

_ In order to prevent any miftake of what I have here 
faid in favour of /o/id food, it may be proper to oblerve, 


* A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was long 
kept a. fecret on the Continent; it ‘was lately purchafed by the 
French King, and will be found under the article Powder, in the 
Appendix. 

+ We think it neceffary here to warn people of their danger 
who buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, at random 
from quacks, and give them to their children without proper 
care, The principal-ingredients in molt of thefe medicines is 
mercury, which is never to be trifled with. TI lately faw a 
thocking inftance of the danger of this condud. A girl who 
had taken a dole of worm powder, bought of a travelling quack, 
went out, and perhaps was fo imprudent as to drink cold water 
during its operation: the immediately {fwelled, and died on 
the following day, with all the fymptoms of having been pol 
foned. 

that 
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that I only made ufe of that word in oppofition to flops of 
every kind; not to advife parents to cram their children 
with meat, two or three times a-day. This fhould only be 
allowed at dinner and in moderate quantities, or it would 
create, inftead of preventing worms; for there is no fube 
ftance in nature, which generates fo many worms, as the 
flefh of animals when in a ftate of putrefaction. Meat, 
therefore, at the principal meal, fhould be always accom 
panied with plenty of good bread, and young, tender, 
~~ and well-boiled vegetables, efpecially in the fpring, when 
- thefe are poured forth from the bofom of the earth in 
fuch profufion. They promote the end in view, by 
keeping the body moderately open, without the aid of 
artificial phyfic, The ripe fruits of autumn produce the 
fame effect; and, from their cooling, anti-putrefcent 
qualities, are as wholefome as the unripe are pernicious. 

I alfo. very earneftly conjure parents not to take the 
alarm at every imaginary fymptom of worms, and direét- 
ly run for drugs to the quack, or apothecary. They 
fhould firt try the good effects of proper diet and regi- 
men, and never have recourfe to medicines till after un- 
equivocal proofs of the nature of the complaint. The 
danger of advertifed noftrums is fufficiently pointed out 
and exemplified in the preceding note. 


C HAP. Xk Vide 
OF THE JAUNDICE.. 


Es difeafe is firft obfervable in the white of the 
eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole — 
fkin puts on a yellow appearance. ‘The urine too is of a 
jaffron hue, and dyes.a white cloth, if put into it, of the 
fame colour.. There is likewile a fpecies of this difeafe — 

called the Black Jaundice. ; Savi 
CAUSES. The immediate caufe of the jaundice is 
an obftruction of the bile. The remote or occafional causes 
are, the bites of poifonous animals, as the viper, ie 
og; 
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dog, &c. the bilious or hyfteric colic; violent paffions, 
as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges or vomits will like- 
wife occafion the jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds from 
obftinate agues, or from that difeafe being premature 
ly ftopped by aftringent medicines. In infants, it is often 
occafioned by the meconium not being fufficiently purged 
off. Pregnant women are very fubject toit. It is like- 
wife a fymptom in feveral kinds of fever. Catching 
cold, or the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, as the 
_ menfes, the bleeding piles, iffues, 8c, will occafion the 
jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS,———The patient at firft complains of 
exceffive wearinefs, and has great averfion to every kind 
of motion. His fkin is dry, and he generally feels a 
kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole body. 
The ftools are-of a whitifh or clay colour, and the urine, 
. as was obferved above, is yellow. The breathing 1s 
difficult, and the patient complains of an unufual load or 
oppreffion on his breaft. There is a heat in the noftrils, 
a bitter tafte in the mouth, loathing of food, ficknefs of 
_ the ftomach, vomiting, flatulency, and other fymptoms of 
indigeftion. | 

If the patient be young, and the difeafe complicated 
with no other malady, it is feldom dangerous ; but in 
old people, where it continues long, returns frequently, 
or is complicated with the dropfy or hypochondriac fymp- 
toms, it generally proves fatal, The black jaundice is. 
more dangerous than the yellow. 

REGIMEN. The diet fhould be cool, light, and 
diluting, confifting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vege- | 
tables; as apples boiled or roafted, ftewed prunes, pre- 
ferved plums, boiled fpinage, &c. Veal or chickene 
broth, with light bread, are likewife very proper. 
Many have been cured by living almoft wholly for 
fome days on raweggs. The drink fhould be butter- 
milk, whey fweetened with honey, or decoétions of cool 
opening vegetables ; as marfhmallow roots, with li- 
quorice, Bc. | 

The patient fhould take as much exercife as he can 
_ bear, either on horfeback, or in a carriage 5 walking, 
running, and even jumping, are likewife proper, poe 
! vide 
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vided he can bear them without pain, and there be no 
fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have been often 
cured of this difeafe by a long } Radiat after medicines 
had proved ineffe€tual; — 

Amvufements are likewife 3 great ufe in the jaundice. 
The difeafe is often occafioned by a fedentary life, joined 
toa dull melancholy difpofition. Whatever therefore 
tends to promote the circulation, and to cheer the fpirits, 
muft have a good effect ; as dancing, nyghiogs finging, 
8c. 4 

MEDICINE. Tg the patient be young on a full 
fanguine habit, and complains of patn in the right fide, 
about the region of the liver, bleeding will be neeeffary. 
After this, a higeigntt mult be ate inet and if the dif- 
eafe proves obitinate, it may be repeated once or twice. 
No medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice than 
vomits, efpecially where it is not attended with inflamma- 
tion. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will be 
a fufficient dofe for an adult. It may be wroughe off — 
with weal camomile-tea, or lukewarm waters The 
body muft likewife be kept open by taking a fuf-__ 
ficient quantity of Caftile foap, or the pills for the jaun~ 
dice recommended in the Appendix. 

Bomenting the parts about the region of the ftomach 
and liver, and rubbing them with’a warm hand or flefh= 
brufh, are likewife beneficial; but it is {ttl} more fo for 
the patient to ft in a bath of warm water up to: the 
brealt. He ought to do this frequently, and fhould con- 
tinue in it as long 2s his ftrength will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the eure of 
the jaundice; as‘lice, millepedes, &c. But thefe dao 
more harm than good, as people truft to them, and ne- 
elect more valu able medicines ; befides, they are feldom 
taken in fufficient quantity to produce any effects. Peo- 
ple always expect that fueh things fhould a& as charms, 
and coniequently feldom perfift in the ufe of them. Vo- 
mits, purges, fomentations, and exercife, will feldom fail 
to cure the jaundice when it is a fimple difeafe; and 
when complicated with the dropfy, a fchirrous liver, or 
other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured by any 


means. ; : 
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Numberlefs Britifh herbs are extolled for the cure of 
this difeafe. The author of the Medicina Britannica. 
' mentions near a hundred, all famous for:curing the jaun- 

“dice. The fal is, the difeafe often goes off of its own 

accord ; in which cafe, the laft medicine is always faid to 
have performed the cure. I have fometimes, however, feen 
confiderable benefit, ina very obftinate jaundice, from a 
decoétion of hempfeed.. Four ounces of the feed may be 
boiled in two Englifh quarts of ale, and fweetened with, 
coarfe fugar. The dofe is half an Englifh pint every 
morning. It may. be continued for eight or nine-days. 

I have likewrfe known Harrowgate fulphur water cure 
jaundice of very long ftanding,, It fhould be ufed for 
fome weeks, and the patient muit both drink and bathe... 

The foluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every night 
- and morning in a.cup of tea or water-gruel. If it does 
not open the body, the dofe may be increafed. . 

Perfons fubje&t to the jaundice ought to take as much 
exercife as poffible, and to avoid all heating and aftrin- 
gent aliments. 

The two laft ree TH are of far greater importance — 
than fome people may imagine. In fact, taking exer- 
cife, and. keeping the body open, are the only affured 
and rational means of removing a complaint which gene- 
rally arifes {rom an obftruétion of the biliary duéts, I 
knew a celebrated phyfician who was fubject to this) dif- 
eale, and who, whenever it attacked him, mounted his 
horfe, fet. out ona journey, and never returned till he 
was well. For my own part, I fhould place more ree 
liance on the efficacy of {ich a method, than on the whole 
catalogue of near a hundred fpecifics mentioned by the 
late Doctor SHort of Sheffield, though I have known 
inftances, where one of them, the decoction of hempfeed, 
as already intimated, was found very beneficial. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
OF THE DROPSY. 


pH dropfy is a preternatural {welling of the whole 

body, or fome part of it, occafioned by a colleétion 
_ Of watery humour. It is diftinguifhed by different 
flames, according to the part affected, as the anafarcas 
or a collection of water under the fkin; the @/cites, ora 
collection of water in the belly; the hydrops pectoris, or 
dropfy of the breaft ; the hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the 
brain, &¢@. 

CAUSES.——The dropfy is often owing to an here- 
ditary difpofition. It may likewife proceed from drinks 
ing ardent {pirits, or other ftrong liquors. It is true, 
almoft to a proverb, that great drinkers die of a dropfy. 
The want of exercife is alfo a very common caufe of the - 
dropfy. Hence it is juftly reckoned among the difeafes 
of the fedentary. It often proceeds from exceffive evacu- 
ations, as frequent and copious bleedings, {trong purges 
often repeated, frequent falivations, &c. The fudden 
{toppage of cuftomary or neceffary evacuations, as the ~ 
menjes, the hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &e. may 
_dikewife caufe a dropfy. 

I have known the dropfy occafioned by drinking large 
quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when the body ~ 
was heated by violent exercife. A low, damr p, or marfhy _ 
fituation is likewife a frequent caufe of it. Hence itis . 
a common difeafe in -moilt, flat, fenny countries. It 
may alfo be brought on by a long ufe of poor watery 
diet, or of vifcqus aliment that is hard of digeftion, It is 
often the effect of other difeafes, as the jaundice, a~ 
{chirrus of the liver, a violent ague of long continuance, 
a diarrhoea, a dyfentery, an empyema, ora 2 con{umption 
of the lungs. In fhort, whatever obftruéts the pefpira- 
tion, or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, 
may occafion a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS.——The avafarca generally begins 
with a {welling of the feet and ancles towards night, 

6 which 
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which for fomé time, difappedrs i in the morning. Th the 
evening ‘thé parts, if prefled ‘with’ the finger, will pit 

_ The {welling gradually afcends, and occupies the trunk 
of the: body, the arms, and the head. Afterwards the 
breathing bécomés dificult, ‘the urine is in {mall quantity, 
and the thirft oreat; the body is bound, and the perfpi- 
ration‘is dreatly obftruéted. To ‘thefe fucceed torpor; 

_ heavinefs, a’ flow wafting fever, and’a troublefome cough. . 
This, lat is generally a fatal fymptom, as it. thews that 
the lungs are affected. 

In an afcites, befides thé above fymptoms, there i is ‘a 
fwelling of the belly, and often a Auétuation, which may 
be perceived by ftriking the belly on‘one fide, and lay? 
ing the. palm of the hand’ on’ the oppofite. This may be 
diftinguifhed from a tympany by the weight of the {well> 
ing, as Well as’ by the flu@uation. When ‘the anajarda 
and afcites are combined, the cafe is very dangerous, 
Even a fimple a/cites feldom. admits of a radical cure. 
Almoft all that ‘can be done is, to let off the water by 
tapping, » which feldom lita more than a temporary 
Femet, F's 

“Wheh the. difealé comes fuddenly’ on,’ and’ the pas 
tient is. “young and ftrong, there’is reafon ‘to’ hope 
for a ‘cure, efpecially if medicine bé given early. ‘But 
if the patient be old, has led an irregular or'a fedentary 
life, or if there be reafon to fufpett thar the liver, lungs,’ 
or any. of thé vifcera are unfound, there is great reafon to 
fear that the confequences will prove fatal. 

-* REGIMEN.——The patient muft abftain, as much 
as poffible, from all drink, efpecially weak and watery 
liquors, and muft quench his thir(t with muftard-whey, 
or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, forrel, or fach like, 
His aliment ought to be dry, ofa ftimulating. and diure- 
tic quality, as toafted bread, the flefh of birds, or othe 
‘wild animals, roafted ; pungent and aromatic vegetables, 
as garlic, muttard, Onions, crefies, horfe-radifh, rocam- 
bole, thalot, &c. He may alfo eat fea-bifcuit dipped in 
wine or alittle.brandy. ‘Thisis not,only nourifhing, but 

tends to quench thirft. Some have been. actually “cured 
_ of adropfy by a total abftinence from all liquids,’ and 

- living entirely upon fuch things as are mentioned’ sigait 
Aa J 
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Ifthe; patient muft have drink, the Spa-water, or Rhe- 
nifh wine, with diuretic medicines infufed in it, are the 
beft.. ) 
Exercife is of the greateft importance in a dropfy. If 
the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to 
continue thefe exercifes as long ashe can. If he be not 
able to walk or labour, he muft ride on horfeback, or in 
a carriage, and the more violent the motion fo much the 
better, provided he can bear it. His bed ought to be 
hard, and the air of his apartments warm and dry. If he 
live in a damp country, he ought to be removed into 
a.dry one, and, if poffible, into a warmer climate. Ina 
word, every method fhould be taken to promote the 
per{piration, and to brace the folids, For this purpofe 
it) will likewife be. proper to rub the patient’s body, two 
orthree times a-day, with a hard cloth, or the flefh- 
‘bruth; and he ought conftantly to wear flannel next his 
{kin. \ tig 
._ _MEDICINE.——If the patient be young, his con- 
 ftitution good, and the difeafe has come on fuddenly, it 
may generally be removed by ftrong vomits, brifk 
purges, and fuch medicines as promote a difcharge by 
{weat and urine. For an adult, half a drachm of ipeca+ _ 
‘cuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel of {quills, 
will bea proper vomit. ‘This may be repeated as often 
as is found ‘neceffary, three or four days intervening be- 
twéen the dofes. The patient muft not drink much after 
taking the vomit, otherwife he deftroys its effect. A 
cup or two of camomile-tea wil] be fufficient to work it 


Gf ae een 
Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate days, 
the patient may take the. following purge: Jalap in 
powder half a drachm, cream of tartar two drachms, calo» 
mel fix grains... TThefe may be made into a bolus With a 
little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early in the morning. 
The lefs the patient drinks after it the better. Ifhe be 
much gtiped, he may now and then take a cup of 
chicken-broth, 4 Wea 

The patient may likewife take every night at bed-time 
the folowing bolus: To four or five grains of camphor, 
add.one grain cf opium, and as much fyrup of bi a 
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peel as is fufficient to make them into a bolus. This 
will generally promote a gentle fweat, which thould be 
encouraged by drinking now and then a fmall cup of 
wine- whey, with a tea-fpoonful of the fpirits of hartfhorn 
in it. A tea-cupful of the following diureticinfufion may 
likewife be taken every four or five hours through the day: 
Take juniper-berries, muftard-feed, and horfe-radith, 
of each half an ounce, afhes of broom halfa pound; infufe 
them ina quart of Rhenifh wine or ftrong ale for a few 
days, and afterwards ftrain off the liquor.. Such as can- 
not take this infufion, may ufe the decoction of feneka- 
root, which is both diuretic and fudorific. J have known 
an obftinate anafarca cured by an infufion of the afhes of 
broom in wine. 

The above courfe will often cure an incidental droply, 
if the conftitution be good ; but when the difeafe proceeds 
from a bad habit, or an unfound ftate. of the vifcera, 
‘ftrong purges and vomits are. not to be ventured upon. 
In this cafe, the fafer courfe is to, palliate the fymptoms 
by the ufe of fuch medicines as promote the. fecretions, 
‘and to fupport the indies s ftrength by warm and nou- 
rifhing cordials. 

The fecretion of urine “may be greatly promoted.by 
nitre. . Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who was 
cured of a dropfy, by taking a drachm of nitre every 
morning in a draught of ale, after fhe had been given 
over as incurable. The powder of {quills is likewife a 
good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a fcruple 
of nitre, may be given’ twice a-day in-a glafs of ftrong 
cinnamon-water. Ball fays, a large {poonful of unbruifed 
mutftard- feed taken every night and morning, and drink- 
ing half an Englifh pint of the decoction of the tops of 
green broom after it, has performed a cure after other 
powerful medicines had proved ineffectual. 

I have fometimes feen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this difeafe. It promotes she difcharges by 
{tool and urine, and will at leaft palliate, if itdoes not per- — 
formacure, The patient may begin by taking an ounce 
every fecond or third day, and may increafe the quantity to 
two or even to three ounces, if the ftomach will bear it. 
| Aaz This 
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This _quantity is not, however! to be taken at once, but : 
divided into thtee or four dofes. © 

To plomote perfpiration, the patiene tay nae the de- 
é6@ion of feneka-root, as direéted above: or he may 
take two table-fpoonfuls of Mindererus’s fpirit in a ‘cup 
_ of wine- whey ‘three or four times a-day. To’ promote~ 
a diféharge of urine, the following infufion of. the London 

hofvitals will likewife be beneficial: hf 

Take of zedoary ~ root tw6 drachms ; dtied creel 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruifed; of éach a dfachin; 
cinnamon in powder, three drachihss falt of worniwéod, a 
drachm and a half; infufe in ai Enelith pint and’a half 
of old hock-wine, and, when fit for ule, filter’'the liquor. © 
A. wine- glafs of it may be taken three or fobr tinits'a-day. 

‘Inthe anofarca it is ufual to {earify the feét and legs. 
By this means the water 1s: often pei. But the 
Operator mutt’ bé Cautious not to make the incifions too 
deep; they ought barely to pierce through the fkin, and 
efpecial care mult’ be: taken, “by ipirituous fomentations 
and proper digeftives, ‘to prevént'a gangrene. © > 

In an afcites, when the difeafe does riot evidently ‘and 
fpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, 
the water ought to be let off by tapping. ‘This is a very 
fimple and fafe operation, and would often flicceed, if it 
were performed in due time ; but if it be delayed till the 
humours are’ vitiated, or the bowels’ fpoiled, by long 
foaking in water, it can hardly be as tia ae any we 
manent relief will be procured * ue 

After the evacuation of the water, the: pitighe is £0 be 
put on a courfeef ftrengthening medicines; a8) the 
Peruvian bark'$‘the €lixir of vitriol; warm aromatics, 
wich a due proportion of rhubarb, “arifuted in wine, and 
fuch like. His diet ought'to be dry and nourifhing, fuch 
as is recommended in the beginnitig of the Chapter ; and 
he’ ‘fhould ree as much: exercife as he can bear without 


* 'The very mame oie bine fhesite is forthe to iio people, atid 
they with to try every thing before they have recourie.to it. This 
ok the reafon why tapping {fo feldom fucceeds to our with. I had 

a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for feveral years, 
and who ufed to eat her dinner as well-after the opération‘as if 
wothing had happened. She died at laft rather worn out by age 
than by the difeaie. 
fatigue. 
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fatiotie. | He thoyld wear flannel, or rather fleecy -hofiery, 
next his {kins and make daily ule of the flefh-brufh. >) »» 
~ We have. claffical authority. of two thoufand. years 
ftanding. to. fay, that the droply is an obftinare difeate ; 
not that the incidental dropfy is incurable, for I have 
often been fo happy as,to fucceed in the treatment of its 
but whea the dropfy is accompanied’ with a {chirrous 
liver, ora worn-out conftitution, very, little is to be-ex- 
pected from medicine. 

I had. lately a fingular inftance of the.eficacy of nitre 
inva cafe of droply...A young man, a cornet of dra+ 
goons, was dropfical all over, even his 'face not excepted. 
After féveral things had been tried.without fuccefs, T 

fhewed him my quotation from Dr. Brooxgs, ia this 
- Chapter... He was defirous of making an. experiment 
with nitre ; and took a drachm of it ina cup.of warm ale, 
for fome time once, and afterwards twice a-day,.till he 
was cured. | 


CHAP.’ XXXVIII. 
OF THE GOUT. 


TP HERE is no difeafe which fthews the imperfection 
of medicine, or fets the advantages of temperance | 
and exercife in a flronger light, than the gour.. Excefs 
and idlenefs are the true, fources from whence it origina- 
ally fprong, and all who would avoid it mult be adtive 
and femperaze. yah 
Though idlenefs and intemperance are the principal 
caufes of the gout, yet many other things may contribute 
to bring on the diforder in thofe who are not, and to in- 
duce a paroxy{m in thofe who are fubjeét to it; as in- 
_ tenfe ftudy; exce{s of venery,; too free an ule of acidulated 
liquors; night-watching; grief or uneafinefs of mind; 
an obftruction or defect of any of the cuftomary difcharges, 
as the men/es, {weating of the feet, perfpiration, occ. 
SYMPTOMS. —A fit of the gout is generally 
_ preceded by .indigeftion, drowfinefs,. belching of wind, 
a flight head-ach, ficknefs, and fometimes vomiting. 
The patient complains of wearinefs and dejection of 
| ; Aa 3 fpirits, 
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fpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a fenfation 
as if wind or cold water were paffing down the thigh. 


The appetite is often remarkably: keen a day or two be- 


fore the fit, and there is a flight pain in paffing urine, and 
frequently an involuntary fhedding of tears. Sometimes 
thefe fymptoms are much more violent, efpecially upon 
the near approach of the fit; and it has been obferved, 
that as is the fever which ufhers in the gout, fo will the 
fit be; if the fever be fhort and harp, the fit will be fo 
likewife ; if it be feeble, long, and lingering, the fit will 
be fuch alfo. But this obfervation can only hold with re- 
fpect to very regular fits of the gout. | | 
The regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
fpring or beginning of winter, in the following manner: | 
About two or three in the morning, the patient is feized. 
witha painin his great toe, fometimes in the heel, and at 
other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. This pain is 
accompanied with a fenfation as if cold water were pour- 
ed upon the part, which is fucceeded by a fhivering, with 


‘fome degree of fever. Afterwards the pain increafes, 


and fixing among the {mall bones of the foot, the patient 
feels all the different kinds of torture, as if the part were 
ftretched, burnt,. fqueezed, gnawed, or torn in pieces. 
The part at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, that 
the patient cannot bear to have it touched, or even fuffer 
any perfon to walk acrofs the room. 

The patient is generally in exquifite torture for twenty- 


four hours, from the time of the coming on of the fit: 
he then becomes eafier, the part begins to fwell, appears 


red, and is covered with a little moifture. Towards 
morning he drops afleep, and generally falls into a gen- 
tle breathing fweat. This terminates the firft paroxyfm, 
a number of which conftitutes a fit of the gout; which 
is longer or fhorter according to the patient’s age, 
ftrength, the feafon of the year, and the difpofition of the 
body to this difeafe. | hae : 

The patient is always worfe towards night, and eafier 
in the morning. |The paroxy{ms, however, generally 
grow milder every day, ull at length the difeafe is carried 
off by perfpiration, urine, and the other evacuations. In 


fome patients this happens ina few days; in others, it 


requires 
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requires weeks, and in fome, dont to finith the fit: 
Thofe whom age and frequent fits of the gout have 
greatly debilitated, feldom get free from it before the ap- 
proach of fummer, and fometimes not till it be pretty far 
advanced. 

~ REGIMEN.——4As there are no medicines yet known 
that will cure the gout, we fhall confine our obfervations 
chiefly to regimen, both in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ftrong, his diet 
ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink ofa diluting 
nature ; but where the conftitution is weak, and the pa- 
tient has been accuftomed to live high, this is not a pro- 
per time to retrench. In this cafe he muft keep nearly 
to his ufual diet, and fhould take frequently a cup of 
flrong negus, or a glafs of generous wine. .Wine-whey 
is a very proper drink in this cafe, as it promotes the 
‘ perfpiration without greatly heating the patient. It will 
an{wer this purpofe better if a tea- {poonful of ful volatile 
oleofum, or fpirits of hartfhorn, be put into a cup of it 
twice a-day. It will likewife be proper to give at bed- 
time a tea-{poonful of the volatile tincture of guaiachm, ' in 
a large draught of warm wine-whey. ‘This will greatly 
promote per{piration through the night. 

As the moft fafe and efficacious method of difcharging 
the gouty matter is by perfpiration, this ought to be 
kept up by all means, efpecially in the affected part. 
For this purpofe the leg and foot fhould be wrapt in foft 
flannel, fur, or wool. The laft is mot readily obtained, 
- and feems to anfwer the purpofe better than any thine 
elfe. The people of Lancafhire look upon wool as a 
kind of fpecific in the gout. They wrap a great quan. 
tity of it about the leg and foot affected, and cover it 
with a fkin of foft dreffed leather. This they fuffer to 
continue for eight or ten days, and fometimes for a fort. 
night or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not 
ceafe. J never knew any external application an{wer fo 
well in the gout. I have often feen it applied when the 
{welling and infammation were very ‘great, with violent’ 
pain, and have found all thefe fymptoms relieved by it in 
a few days. Vhe wool which they ule is generally 
greafed, and carded or combed. “They choofe the foftett 
jerallie Aa which 
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which can be had, and feldom or neyer remove it full the 
fit be entirely & cone off. 

The patient. ought likewife. to, be kept quiet and “ity 
during the fit. Every thing thar affects the. mind: dif 
turbs the paroxyitn, and tends to throw the gout ‘upon 
the. nobler parts. All external applications that repel 
‘the matter are to be avoided’ as” death. They. do ‘not 
-cure the difeafe, but remove it, from a fafer to a more 
dangerous part of the body, where it ‘often proves fatal. 
A fit of the gout is to be confidéred: as Nature’s method 
of removing fomething that might prove deftru&ive to 
the body, and all that we can do with fafety, is to promote 
her i intentions, and to affitt ber in expelling the enemy i In 
"her own way. Evacuations by bleeding, ftool, &c. are like- 
wife to be ufed with caution, they ao ‘hot. remove the 
caufeof the difeafe, and hae tie by weakening the 
patient prolong the fit; but where the conftirution is able 
to bear it, it will be of ufe to keep the body gently open 
by diet, or very mild laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed fhorten a fit of the gout, and 
-fome will drive it off altogether: bur nothing has yet 


been found which will do this with fafety to the patient. 


In pain we eagerly grafp at any thing that promifes im- 
mediate eafe, and even hazard life itfelf for a temporary 


“relief. This is the true reafon why fo many infallible » 


remedies have been propofed for the gout, and why fuch 
numbers have loft their lives by the ufe of them. Not- 
withftanding the acknowledged and frequently experi- 
enced danger of tampering with the gout, fuch is the ef- 
fee of intenfe pain, chat I never met with more than two 
patients who could bear their fufferings with rational com- 
pofure, or, what is. the fame thing, without frantic at- 
tempts to alleviate them. When the feat of. the com- 
plaint is in torture, a promife, to afford relief, though 
made by the greateft impoftor upon earth, is liftened tO; 

and prefent eafe is fought for, at the rifk of any future 
confequences. It is not many years fince fome perfons 
of the firft rank in the kingdom fell viétims to the de- 


ceptions of a foreign quack, who foothed their impatience . 


of pain, amufed, them with the charm of fancied re- 
COVETY» and rendered momentary eafe the fatal ic 


\ 
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to inevitable. death. Ic would be as prudent to {top the 
- fmall- -pox from rifiag, and.to drive them into the blood, 
' as.to attempt to-repel the gouty matter after it has been 
thrown upon the extremities. The latter is as much-an 
effort of Nature to free herf-lf from an offending caufe 
as the former, and ouglir equally to be promoted, 

When the pain, howe ver, is very great, and the pa- 
tient is reftlefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, more 
or lefs, according to the,violence of the fymptoms, may 
be taken at bed-time.. This will eafe the pain, procure 
reft, promote perfpiration, and forward the crifis of the 
difeafe. _ | 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a gen. 
tle dofe or two of the bitter tin@ure Ag rhubarb, or rapie 
other warm {tomachic purge. He thould alfo drink aweak 
infufion of {tomachic bitters in fmall wine or ale, as the 
- Peruvian bark, with cinnamon,. Virginian fnake-root, 
and orange-peel. The diet-at this time fhould be light, 
but nourifhing, and gentle exercife ought to be taken on 
horfeback, or ina carriage. 

Out of the fit, it is in “the patient’s power to do many 
things towards preventing a return of the diforder, or 
rendering the fir, if it thould return, lefs fevere, This, 
however, is not to be attempted by medicine. I have 
frequently. Known the, gout kept off for feveral, years 
by the Peruvian bark and other altringent medicines ; 
but in all the cafes where I had occafion to fee this 
tried, the perfons died fuddenly, and to all appearance 
for want of a regular fit of the gout. One would be 
apt, from henee, to conclude, that? a fic of the gout, to 
fome conftitutions, in the decline of life, 1 is rather falu- 
tary than hurtful, | 

Though it may be dangerous to flop. a fit of the gout 
by medicine, yet if the conftitution can be fo changed 
by diet and exercife, as to leffen or totally prevent its 
return, there -certainly can be no danger in following 
fuch a courfe. It is well known that the whole habit 
may be fo altered by a proper regimen, as quite to era- 
dicate this difeafe; and thofe only who have fufficient 
refolution to perfift in fuch a courfe have reafon to ex- 
pret a CUIEs 
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The courfe which we would recommend for prevent- 
ing the gout, is as follows: Inthe firft place, dal hd 
temperance. In the next place, Sufficient exercife*, By 
this we do not mean fauntering about in an indolent man- 
ner, but labour, fweat, and toil. Thefe only can render 
the humours wholefome, and keep them fo. Going early 
_to bed, and rifing betimes, are alfo of great importance. 

It is likewife proper to avoid night ftudies, and intenfe . 
thinking. The fupper fhould be light and taken’ early. 
The We Be milk, gradually increafed, till it becomes the 
principal part of diet, is particularly recommended. 
All trong liquors, efpecially generous wines and four 
punch, are to be avoided. 

We would likewife recommend fome dofes of magne. 
fia alba and rhubarb to’be taken every fpring and au- 
tumn; and afterwards a courfe of ftomachic bitters, as 
tanfey or water-trefoil tea, an infufion of gentian and 
‘camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock-root, &c. 
Any of thefe, or an infufion of any wholefome bitter that 
is more agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two > 
or three weeks in March and October twice a-day: An 
iffue or perpetual blifter has a great tendency to prevent 
the gout. If thefe were more generally uted in the de- 
cline of life, they would not only often prevent the gout, 
but alfo other chronic maladies. Such as can afford to, go 
to Bath, will find great benefit from. bathing and drink- 
ing the water. It both promotes digeftion, and 1 all ae 
rates the habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a Tes 
gular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves thé extremities, 
and falls on fome of the internal parts, proper applications 
to recal and fix it become abfolutely neceflary. When 
the gout affcAs the head, the pain of the joints ceafes, 
and the fwelling difappears, while either fevere head-ach, 
drowfinefs, trembling, giddinef s, convulfions, or deli- 
rium come on. When it feizes the lungs, great oppre!-- 
ficn, with cough and difficulty of breathing, enfuc. If 
It attacks the ftomach, extreme fickneis, YORE anxi- 


“® Some make a fecret of curing the ' ‘yout by mufeular Weel: 
This fecret, however, is as old as Celfus, who ftrongly recommends 
that mode of cure ; and whoever will fubmit to it in the fulleft ex- 
tent, may expect to reap folid and permanent advantages. 

tas cty, 
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ety, pain in 'n the epigraftic region, and total lofs of ftrength, 
will fucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head Shull every me- 
thod muft be taken to fix it in the feet. They mult be 
frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid cataplafms ap- 
plied to the foles.  Bliftering-plafters ought likewife to 
be applied to the ancles or calves of the legs, Bleeding 
in the feet oranclesis alfo neceffary, and warm ftomachic 
purges. The patient ought to keep in bed for the molt 
part, if there be any figns of inflammation, and fhould be 
very careful not to catch cold. 

If it attack the ftomach, with a fenfe of cold, the moft. 
warm cordials are neceffary ; as {trong wine boiled up 
with cinnamon or other {pices ; cinnamon-water ; pepper- 
mint-water; and even brandy or rum*, The patient 
fhould keep his bed, and endeavour to promote a fweat 
by drinking warm liquors ; ; and if he fhould be troubled 
with a naufea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink 
camomile-tea, or any thing that will make him vomit 
freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a de- 
coction of marfhmallows, and to have the parts fomented - 
with warm water. An emollient clyfter ought likewife 
to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the pain: be 
very violent, twenty or thirty drops of jaudanum may be 
taken in a cup of the decoction. 

-Perfons who have had the gout fhould be very atten- 
tive-to any complaints that may happen to them abour the 
time when they have reafon to expect a return of the fit. 
The gout imitates many other diforders, and by being mif- 
taken for them, and treated improperly, is often diverted 
from its regular courfe, to the great danger of the patient’s 
life. 

Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from their 
-conititution or manner of living, have reafon to ex- 
pect it, ought dikewife to be very circum{pect with regard 
coits firft approach. If the difeafe, by wrong conduct 
or improper medicines, be diverted from its proper courte, 


.% Zacher is found to be an efficacious remedy in this cafe. 
ie 3 ; the 
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the miferable patient has. a chance.to be everiafter tor- 
mented with head-achs, coughs, pains of the ftomach and 
inteftines; and.to-fall at‘laft. a victim to its. attastt Roe 
fome of ae more noble patts) % 
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| This difeafe has often’ a refemblance to the gout. Tt 
; generally attacks ‘the joints with’ exquifice’ pain, and is: 
fometimes attended with inflammation’ and fwelling. | It 
is moft common in the fpring, and towards the end of 
autumn. It is ufually di in Sola into acute |‘ and 
chronic; or the rheumatifm with and without a fever. © 
CAUSES. ma_——The caufes of a’ rheumatifm are: fre- 
quently the fame as'thofe of an inflammatory fever, viz, 
an obftru&ted perfpiration, the immoderate ufé of ftrong 
liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of the weather, 
and all quick tranfitions from heat to “cold, are very apt 
to occafion the rheumatifm. . The moft extraordinary’ cafe 
of a rheumatifm that I ever faw, where. almoft every joint. 
of the body was diftorted, was a°miaa who ufed ‘to work 
one part of the day by the fire; and the other part ofvit in 
the water. Very obftinate rheumatifms have likewife 
been brought, on by perfons not accuftomed ‘to it, allow- 
ing their'feet to continue long wet. ‘The fame effets 
are often produced by wet clothes; damp’ beds, fitting or 
lying on the damp ground, travelling in the night, &c. 
The rheumatifm may likewife be Ooccafioned. by excef- 
five evacuations, or the ftoppage of cuftomary dif- 
‘charges. It is often the effect of chronic difeafes,;: which 
vitiate the humours; as the feurvy, the /ues piston ob- 
ftinate autumnal agues, &c. 
The rheumatifm prevails in cold, damp, marfhy coun- | 
tries. Itis moft common among the poorer fort of pea- 
fants, who are’ ill clothed, live in low damp houfes, and 
eat coarfe and unwhol efome. food, which contains but 
little nourifhment,'and is not eafily digefted. 
SYMPTOMS.——The acute rheumatifm dan aibity 
begins with wearinels, fhivering, a quick pulfe, ‘reftleff- 
rete.’ thirft, and other fymptoms of fever. ° Afterwards 
the ‘patient complains of Hie pains, which are increafed 


by 
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by the leaf ‘motisny | Thete at léneth fix in the joints, | 


which are eften affected with: fwelling and inflammation: 
If blood be let in this difeafe,: it has penerally the ‘heme 


| <a as in the ’pleutify. 


In this’ kind of rheumiatifn the treatment hof the: pa- 
tient is nearly the fame as in an/acute or inflammatory 


fever. Tf he be young and trong, bleeding is neceffary, 


which may’ be repeated according to the exigencies of 
the cafe.’° Fhe body ought likewife to be kept open by 
emollient cly ters, or cool opening liquors; as decoctions 
of tamarinds, cream of ‘tartar whey, fenna-tea, and the 
liké. -The diet fhould'be ‘light, and in fmall quantity, 
confifting chiefly of toafted apples, croat-eruel, or weak 
chicken-broth. After ‘the feverith fymptoms have 
abrted, if the pain. {till continues, the patient mult. keep 
his Bed, and take fuch things as promote’ perfpiration ; 


"ag Winé-whey,) with  /pir itus Mindereri, &ec. ‘ He may 


likewifé take, Poway nights, at bed-time, in a cup/of 
Wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, and halfa 
drachm of gum) guaiacum in’ powder. | 
Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an 
exceeding good éffect. The patient may either be put 


into’ Bath, of warm water, ot have cloths wrung ‘out of 


it applied to the parts affeéted. Great care muft be taken 
that he do’not catch cold after bathing, » 

The chronic rheumati{m is feldom staid with any 
confiderable degree of fever, and is generally confined.to 
fome particular part of the body, as the fhoulders, the, 
back, or the loins.’ There is feldom any inflammation 
Or {welling in this ‘cafe.  Perfons in the decline of life 
aré moft fubje&t to the chronic rheumatifm. In-fuch 
patients it often proves extremely obftinate and fome- 
times incurable. : 3 

In this kind of rheumatifm the regimen fhould be near- 
ly the fame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, con- 
fiftine chiefly of vegetable fubftances, as ftewed prunes, 
coddled apples, currants or goofe-berries boiled in milk, 
is moit proper.’ Arbuthnot fays, ** If there be a fpecitic, 
in aliment for the rheumatifm, it is certainly whey 3” 


and adds, “ That he knew a perfon fubject to this dif- 


eale, me could never be cured by any other method but 
‘ ai a diet: 
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adiet of whey and bread.” He likewife fays, ¢* That 
cream of tartar in water-pruel, taken for feveral days, 
will ‘eafe: rheumatic pains confiderably.” This I have 
often experienced, but found |it always more efficacious 
when joined -with gum guaiacum, as already directed. In 
this:cafe-the patient may take the dofe formerly mention- 
ed twice a-day, and likewife a tea-fpoonful of the volatile 
‘tinéture of gum guaiacum at bed-time in wine-whey. 

This» courfe may be continued for a week, or longer, 
if the cafe proves obftinate, and the patient’s ftrength 
will permit... It ought then to be omitted for a few days, 
and repeated again... At the fame time leeches or a 
bliftering-plefter may be applied to the part. affected. 
What I have generally found anfwer better than either of 
thefe, in obftinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm 
plafter*. *, [I have likewife known a plafter of Burgundy 
pitch worn for fome time on the part affected give great 
relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend, Dr. 
Alexander of Edinburgh, fays, he has frequently cured 
very obftinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the parts af- 
feed with tinéture of cantharides. Whemthe common 
tinCture did not fucceed, he ufed it of a double or treble 
ftrength. Cupping upon the- part affected is likewife 
_ often very beneficial, and fo is the application of leeches. 

Though this cifeafe may not feem to yield to medi- 
cines for fome time, yet they ought ftill to be perfifted 
in. Perfons who are fubject to frequent returns of the 
— theumatifm, will often find their account in ufing medi- 
cines, whether they be immediately affected with the difs . 
eafe or not. The chronic rheumatifm is fimilar to the 
gout in this refpect, that the moft proper time for ufing 
medicines to extirpate It, is when the patient is. moft free 
from the diforder. 

To thofe who can afford the expence, I would recom- 
mend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derby- 
fhire. Thefe have often, to my knowledge, cured very 
obflinate rheumatifms, and. are always fafe either in or 
out of the fit.. When the rheumati{m is. complicated 
with {eorbutic complaints, which is not feldom the cafe, 


® Sce Appendix, Warm Plafter. . i 
the 
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the Harrowgate waters, and thofe of Moffat, are proper. 
They fhould both. be drank and. ufed.as.a warm bath, 

_ There are feveral of our own domeftic plants which 
may be ufed with advantage in the rheumatifm., One of 
the beft.is the white muftard. A table-{poonful, of the 
feed of this plant may be taken twice or thrice a-day,.1n 
‘a glafs of water or fmall wine. The water trefoil is like- 
wife of, great ufe in. this complaint... It .may be infuled 
in wine or-ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground- 
ivy, camomile, and feveral other bitters, are alfo benefi- 
cial, and may be.ufed in the fame manner... No benefit, 
however, is to be expected from thefe, unlefs they, be 
taken for a confiderable time. Excellent medicines, are 
often. defpifec ia this difeafe, becaufe they do not per- 
form animmediate cure ; whereas nothing would be more 
certain. than ‘their effet were they. duly perfatted in. 
Want of perfeverance in the ufe of medicines is one rea- 
fon why_chronic difeafes are fo feldom cured. pS ab 

Cold bathing, efpecially in falt water, often cures the 
‘theumatifm. We-would alfo recommend exercife and 
wearing flannel next the fkin. Iffues are likewife very 
‘proper, ‘efpecially in chronic cafes. Hf the pain affects 
‘the fhoulders, an iffue may be made inthe arm; but if it 
affects the loins, it fhould be put into the leg or thigh. 

Perfons afflicted with the {curvy are very fubject to 
‘rheumatic complaints. The beft medicines in this. cafe 
‘are bitters and mild purgatives. Thefe may-either be 
“taken feparately or together, as the patient inclines. An 
‘ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce of rhubarb in 
powder, may be infufcd in a bottle of wine; and one, 
“two, or three wine glaffes of it taken daily, as fhall be 
found neceffary for keeping the body gently open, In 
“cafes where the bark itfelf proves fufficicntly purgative, 

“the rhubarb may be omitted. 

_ Such as are fubject to frequent attacks of the rheum1- 
‘tifm ought ‘to make choice of a dry, warm fituation, to 
‘avoid ‘the night-air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as much 
‘as poffible. ‘Their clothing fhould be warm, and they 
_ Whould wear flannel next their fkin, and make frequent 
wie of the Aefh-bruth. 


“~~ “ 


One 
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‘One of the beft articles of drefs, not only forthe pres 
vention of the rhéumatifm, but for powerful co-operation 
in its ‘cure, is feecy hofiery. A medical friend‘of ‘mine, 
of long experience'and much practice in the ifle of Ely, 
affured me, that the introduction of that manufacture had 
prevented more rheumatif{ms, colds, ‘and agués, than all 
the medicines which had ever been ufed theres “Such of 
the inhabitants of marfhy countriés as are in ealy circum- 
{tances could not, perhaps, direét their charity and hu- 
--manity to a better object, than to the fuppiying ‘of their 
poor neighbours with fo cheap and fimple a préfervative, 
T have even myfelf experienced the good effects of fuch 
warm ‘covering ‘in the rheunatifm, to which I was very 
fubject about thirty years ago; but have never experi- 
éncéd any attack of it fince I took to warm clothing, 
and particularly fleecy hofiery worn next the fkin. 


CHAP. XXXIX, ie 
OF, THE SCURVY." 90 ak 


eee difeafe prevails chiefly in cold northern coun- 
tries, efpecially in low damp fituations, near large 
marfhes, or great guantities of {tagnating water, Seden- 
tary people, of a dull melancholy difpofition, are moft 
fubject to it. It proves often fatal to failors on long | 
voyages, particularly in fhips that are not properly venti- 
lated, have many people on board, or where cleanlinefs 
-is neglected. f et Toy ya Mea Meee 

It is not neceffary to mention the, different fpecies into. 
which this difeafe has been divided, as they differ from. 
one another chiefly in degree. What is called the /and 
Jfeurvy, hewever, is feldom attended with thofe highly 
putrid fymptoms which appear in patients who have 
been‘ long at fea, and which, we prefume, are rather 
owing to confined air, want of exercife, and the unwhole~ 
fome food eaten by failors on long voyages, than to any 
{pecific difference in the difeafe.. i Pn Sana 

| CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. The {curvy is occafioned by cold moitt 
air; by the long ule of falted or fmoke-dried provifions, 
or any kind of fond that is hard of digeftion, and affords 
lictle nourifhment. It may alfo proceed from the fup- 
-preffion of cuftomary evacuations; as the men/es, the 
hemorrhoidal flux, &c. It is fometimes owing to an 
hereditary taint, in which cafe a very {mall caufe, will ex- 
cite the latent diforder. Grief, fear, and other depref- 
“ng paffions, have a great tendency both to excite and 

ageravate this difeafe. The fame obfervation holds with 
‘regardito neglect of cleanlinefs; bad clothing; the want 
of | proper exercife ; confined aves unwholefome food; or 
any difeafe which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates 
‘the humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe may be known. by 
unufual wearinefs, heavinefs, and difficulty of breathing, 
“efpecially after motion; rottennefs of the gums, ans ak 
are apt to bleed on the flighteft touch ; a ftinking breath ; 
frequent bleeding at the “hole ; crackling of the j joints.; 
‘dificulty of! walking ; fometimes a (welling and fame- 
times a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, 
yellow, or violet coloured fpots ; the face is generally of 

va pale or leaden colour. As the difeale advances, other 
fymptoms come on; as rottennefs of the teeth, hazmor- 
rhages, or difcharges of blood from differeat parts of 
the body, foul obftinate ulcers, pains in various parts, 
-efpecially about the breaft, dry fcaly eruptions all over 
the body, &c. At laft a wafting or hettic fever comes 
on, and the miferable patient is often carried off by a dy- 
fentery, a diarrhoea, a dropfy, the palfy, fainting fits, or a 
mortification of fome of the bowels. 

CURE. We know no way of curing this difeafe 
but by purluing a plan directly oppofite to that which 
brings it on. It proceeds froma vitiated ftate of the hu- 
mours, occafioned by errors in diet, air, or exercife ; and 
this cannot be removed bur by a proper attention to thete 
important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged.to breathe a cold, damp, 
or confined air, he fhould be removed, as {oon as poffible, 
to.a dry, open, and moderately warm one. Ifthereis:rea- 
fon to believe that the difeafe proceeds from a fedentary 

a ay he “e life, - 
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life, or depreffing paffions, as orief, fear, ac. the patient 
mutt take daily as much exercife in the open air as he 
can bear, and his mind fhould be diverted by cheerful 
company and other amufements. Nothing has a greater 
tendency either to prevent or remove this difeafe, than 
conftant cheerfulnefs and good humour. Bur this, alas ! 
is feldom the lot of perfons afflicted with the ga! ; 
thev are generally furly, peevifh, and morofe. 

When the fcurvy has been brought on by along uferdf 
falted provifions, the proper medicine isa diet confiftine 
chiefly of frefh vegetables ; as oranges, apples, lemons, 
limes, tamarinds, water-creffes, {curvy-grals, brook-lime, 
&c. The ule of thefe, with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, 
and frefh beer or cyder, will feldom fail to remove a 
fcurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced ; 
but to have this effect, they muft be perfitted in for a 
confiderable time. When frefh vegetables cannot be 


obtained, pickled or preferved ones may be ufed ; and 


where thefe are wanting, recourfe muft be had to {the 
chymical acids, All the patient’s food and drink fhould 
in this cafe be fharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of 
vitriol, vinegar, or the fpirit of fea-falt. 
 Thete things, however, will more*certain!y prevent 
than cure the feurvy, for which reafon feafaring people, 
efpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in plenty ‘of. 
them. Cabbages, onions, goofe- berries, and many 
other vegetables, may be kept along time by pickling, 
_ preferving, 8c. and when thete fail, “the chy mical acids 
recommended above, which will keep for any length of 
time, may be ufed. We have reafon to believe, if fhips 
were well ventilated, had got {tore of fruits, ereens, cyder, 
éc. laid in, and if proper régard were paid to cleanlinefs 
and warmith, that failors would be the moft at people 
in the world, and would feldom fuffer either from the 
{curvy or putrid fevers, which are fo fatal to that ufeful 


clafs of men: but i¢ is too much the temper of fuch peo- 


ple to defpite all precaution ; they will not think of any 
calamity till ic overtakes them, when | it is too late to: ward 
off the blow. 

It muft indeed be owned, that many “of them navel At 
not in their.power to make the provifion we are fpeak- 


i 4, ing 
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- ing of; but in this cafe it is the duty of their employers 
to make it for them; and no man ought to engage in a. 
long voyage without having thee articles fecured * 

Thave often feen very extraordinary effeéts in the Jand- 
feurvy from a'milk-diet. This, preparation of Nature is 
a mixture.of animal and vegetable properties, which of 
all others.is the moft fic for reftoring a decayed contftitue 
tion, and removing that particular acrimony of. the hu- 
mours, which feems to conftitute the very effence of the 
fcurvy, and many other difeafes. But people defpife this 
wholefome and nourifhing food, becaufe it is cheap, and 
devour with greedinefs flefh and fermented liquors, while 
milk is only deemed fit for their hogs. ' 

The moft proper drinkin the fcurvy is whey or butter- 
milk.’ When thefe cannot be had, found cyder, perry,, 
_or fpruce-beer, may be ufed. Wort has likewife been 
found to’ bea proper drink in the {curvy, and may be ufed 
arden)’ as male will keep during the longeft voyage. A 
decoction of the tops of the (pruce- fir is likewife proper. 
It may be drank in the quantity of an Exnglifh pint twice. 

_ a-day. Tar-water may be ufed for the iame purpofe,. 
or decoétions of any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables;., 
as farfaparilla, marfhmallow roots, &c, Infufions of the 
bitter plants, as: ground-ivy, the lefler centaury, marfh- 
trefoil, &c. are likewife beneficial. Ihave feen the pea- 


* Every body knows how much eafier it is to prevent than to 
cure any difeafe ; but this is particularly true with refpedt to the 
' feurvy. I have therefore recommended the mott affured means 
of preferving our feamen from its formidable attacks. Vegetable: 
« and mineral acids are certainly the beft correctives of the acrimony 
occafioned by the long ufe of falted provifions.. Thefe are one of 
the chief caufes of the feurvy not only at fea, but on land alfo, 
where falted and fmoke-dried meats are a favourite and Very cuf-. 
tomary article of food. It appears from the reports of modern 
travellers, that the feurvy is almoit unknown to the natives of Ca-. 
Rada, though they live entirely on animal food, but not falted 5, 
while the ufe'of the latter never fails to pr oduce thefeurvy. Would 
it not then be worth while to make various experiments for pre- 
ie jerving meat at fea without falt? Surely the refources of human 
invention ‘are not exhatlted. : The abforbent and anti-putrefcent 
- properties of fugar are well known but it might be deemed too 
_ expenfive a feafoning. Imuttleave trials of this fort to perfons of 
_ moore leifure. It is enough for me to fuggeft the hint. I with it 
bi i lead to a difcovery of fo much importance, 


ee 2 fants. 
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fants i in fome parts of Britain’ exprefs the juice of the laft. 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effe@ in thofe 
foul fcorbutic eruptions with which ape are often trou- 
bled i in the fpring feafon. 

- Harrowgate-water is certainly an excatientt anedicine 
inthe land-fcurvy. I have often feen patients who had 
been reduced to the moft deplorable condition by this 
difeafe, greatly relieved by drinking the fulphur-water, 
and bathing in it. “The chalybeate-water may alfo be. 
ufed with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
ftomach after drinking the fulpbur-water, which,’ though 
it fharpens the appetite, never fails to weaken the eece 
of digeftion. 

A “flight degree of fcurvy may be ceenve off by fre- 
quently “fucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange or 


alemon. When the difeafe affects the gums only, this’ 


_ practice, if continued for fome time, will generally carry 
it of. We would, however, recommend the bitter 
orange as ereatly preferable to lemon; ie feems to be as 
good a medicine, and 1s not near fo Rane to the fto-" 
mach. Perhaps our own forrel may be little inferior to 
either of them. 

All kinds of falad are good in the fcaivy! and ought | 
to be eaten very plentifully, as {pinage, lettuce, parfley, 
celery, endive, radifh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to 
fee how foon frefh vegetables | in the {pring cure the brute 
animals of any fcab or foulnefs which is upon their fkins. 
Jt is reafonable to fuppofe that their effects would be as- 
great upon the human fpecies, were they ufed in sah 
quantity for a fufficient lengih of time, 

I have fometimes feen good cffeéts in Fock Wie com- 
plaints of very long ftanding, from the ufe of a decoction 
of the roots of water-dock. Tt is ufually made by boil- 
ing a pound of the frefh root in fix Englifh pints of water, 
ail about one-third of it be confumed. The dofe is from 
half a pint toa whole pint of the deco¢tion every day. 
Burin all the cafes where I have feen it prove benefictal, 
#¢ was made much flronger, and drank in larger quantities. 
The fafet way, however, is for the patient to begin with 
{inall dofes, and increafe them bothin ftrength andquantity ~ 
ashe finds his Lomach will bear it. It mult be ufed for a 

| confi- 
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confiderable time. I have known fome take it for many. 
_~ months, and have been told of others who had uled it for 
feveral years, before they were fenfible of any benefit, but 
who neverthelefs were cured by it at length. 

_ The leprofy, which was fo common in this country. 
long. ago, feems to have been near a-kin to the fcurvy. 
Perhaps its appearing fo feldom now, may be owing to 
the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable food than 
formerly, living more upon tea and other diluting diet, 
ufing lefs falted meat, being more cleanly, better lodged 
and clothed, &c.—For the cure of this difeafe we would > 
recommend the fame courfe of diet and medicine as in 
the feurvy. 

I have met with very few cafes of real leprofy in the 
courfe of my practice. The dry, fcaly eruptions all over 
the body, which are often the effects of the fcurvy, are 
‘very liable to be confidered as leprous fymptoms, and 
certainly refemble them very much. But no evil can 
arife even from miftake in this particular, as the fame 
alterative plan, which is advifable in the fcurvy, will be 
generally found efficacious in the leprofy. Perhaps in 
the latter complaint, we ought to lay a greater ftrets, if 
poffible, on the benefit of good air, and of frequent 
changes of the linen worn next the fkin. What has been 
peculiarly called the difeafe of uncleannefs, can only be 
remedied by the practice of the oppofite virtue. 1 have 
alfo found, that, after proper means for correcting inter- 
nal impurities had been ufed for fome time, the complete 
_difappearance of the leper’s fores was often fafely and 
effectually promoted by the ointment for difeafes of the 
fein mentioned in the Appendix. 
~The medicinal virtues of the Bath waters, as well as thofe 
of Harrowgate, in the cure of the leprofy, are very highe 
ly, and I believe very juftly, efteemed. 


OF THE SCROPHULA, OR KING’s EVIL. 


This Sucate chiefly affects the Slinds, efpecially thofe 
"of the neck. Children, and young perfons of a fedentary 


life, are very lubject to it. It is one of thofe difeafes 
Bb 3 which . 
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which may be removed by proper regimen, but feldom 
yields to mggicine. The inhabitants of cold,: damp, 
marfhv Se eh are moft liable to the ferophula. 

CAUSES. This difeafe may proceed from an he- 
reditary taint, infection, a {crophulous nurfe, &c. Children 
who have the misfortune to be born of fickly parents, 
whofe conftitutions have been greatly injured by the pox, 
‘or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be affeéted by the 
fcrophula. It may likewife proceed from fuch difeafes 
as weaken the habit or vittate the humours, as the {mall- 

pox, meafies, &c. External injuries, as blows, bruifés, 
and the like, fometimes produce fcrophulous ulcers; but 
we have reafon to believe, when this happens, that there 
has been a predifpofition in the habit to this difented Ma 
fhort, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax the 
folids, paves the way to the fcrophula; as the want. of 
proper exercife, too much-heat or cold, confined air, un- 
wholefome food, bad water, the long ufe of poor, weak, 

watery aliments, the neglect of cleanline{s, & eu. Nothing 
tends more to induce this difeafe in children than allow- 
ing them to continue long wet *, 

SYMPTOMS. At firft, fall knots appear dndet 
the chin, or behind the ears, which gradually increafe in 
number and fize, till they form one large hard’ tumour, | 
This often continues for a long time without breaking, 
and when it does break, it only difcharges a thin /anies, 
or watery humour. Other parts of the body are likewife 
liable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, 
-eyes, breaits, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt 
from it, It often affects the lungs, liver, or fpleen ; and 
J have frequently feen the glands of the ayia great- 
ly enlarged by it. 

Thofe obftinate ulcers which break out upon the feet 
and hands with {welling, and little or no rednefs, are of the 
fcrophulous kind. They feldom difcharge good matter, 
and are exceedingly difficult to cure. The white [wellings 
of the joints feem likewife to be of this kind. Phey are 
with difficulty brought to a fuppuration, and when open= 


eT te {crophula, as foal as the Fioeeeal is found to prevail in 


Jarge manufacturing towns, where peuple live grofs, and lead 
dedentary lives, 
ed 
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| ‘i they only difcharae athin ichor. There is not a more 
general fymptom of the {crophula than 3 fwelling of the 
upper Jip and nofe.. It fometimes begins in a toeor 

finger, which continues long fwelled, with no great de- 
gree of pain, till the bone Laide iine carious. 

» REGIMEN. As this difeafe proceeds, in a great 
meafure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be generous 
and nourifhing, but at the fame time light and of eafy di- 
geftion ; as well-fermented bread made ‘of found g orain, the 
flefh-and broth of young animals, with now and hog a glafs 

of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to be open, 
dry, and not too cold,/and the patient fhould take as much 
exercife as he can leas, This is of the utmoft importance. 
Children who have fufficient exercife are feldom troubled 
with the fcrophvla. 

_ MEDICINE. The vulgar are remarkably cree 
dulous with regard to the cure of the fcrophula; many of 
them believing i in the virtue’ of the royal touch, that-of 
the feventh fon, &c. The truth is, we know but little 
either of the nature or cure of this.difeafe, and where rea- 
fon or medicines fail, fuperftition always comes in their 
place. Hence it. is, that: in difeafes which are the moft 
difficult to underfiand, we generally hear of the greatelt 
number of miraculous cures being performed. Here, 
however, the deception is eafily ‘accounted for. “The 
fcrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures of itfelf; 
and, if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to Nature, who © 
is really the phyfician. Inthe fame way, the infienificant 
noftrums of quacks and old women often gain applaufe 
when they deferve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the cuftom of 
plying children in the fcrophula with ftrong purgative 
medicines. People imagine it proceeds from humours 
which muft be purged off, without confidering that thefe 
purgatives increafe the debility and ageravate ‘the difeate. 
It has indeed been found, that keeping the body gently 
open for fome time, (pecially with fea- water, has a good 
effect ; but this fhould only be given in orols habits, and 
in fuch quantity as to procure one, or at moft two itools 

every Soak 


\ 
i 
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/ 
Bathing in the falt-water has likewife’a very good effect, 
efpecially in the warm feafon. I have often known a 
courfe of bathing in falt-water, and-drinking it in fuch 
ean as to keep the body gently open, cure a fcro- 


- phula, after many other medicines had been tried in vain. 


When falt-water cannot be obtained, the patient may be 
_ bathed in frefh water, and his body kept open’ by’ fmall 
quantities of falc and water, or fome other mild pur- 
gative. 
“Next to cold bathing, 2 and drinking the falt-water, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath 
| sa be ufed in fummer, and the bark in winter. ‘To 
adult half a drachm of the bark in powder may be 
civen in a glafs of red. wine four or five times a-day. 
Chi ildren, and fuch as cannot take it in fubftance, may 
vie the decoction made in the following manner. 
Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark ‘and a drachm of 
Winter’s bark, both. grofsly powdered, in an Englifh 
quart of water to a pint: towards the end, half an ounce 
of fliced liquorice-root and a handful of raifins may be 
added, which will both render the decoction Jefs difagree- 
able, and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
mu(t be flrained, and two, three, or four table- fpeonfuls, 
according to the age of the patient, given three times 
a-day ; but, in plice of this, | now ufe the lens Siw tince 
_ ture of bark. 
The Moffat’ and Harrowgate waters, efpecially the 
Hatter, are likewife very proper medicines in the fcro+ 
phula. They ought not, however, to be drank in large 
quantities, but fhould be taken fo as to keep the body 
gently open, and muit be ufed for a confiderable time. 
The hemlock may fometimes be ufed with advantage 
in the fcropbula. Some lay ir down as a general rule, 
thar the fea- water is moft proper before there are any 
fuppuration or fymptoms of tates; the Peruvian bark, 
When there ere running fores, and a degree of hectic 
fever ; and the hemlock in old inveterate’ cales,” ap- 
proaching to the fchirrous or cancerous tiate. © Either the 
extract or the frefh juice of this plant may be ufed) The . 
dofe may be {mall at firfl, and increated bio pit? as far 
as the ftomach is able zo bear it, 
External 
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External applications are of little ufe.. Before the tu- 
mor breaks, nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefs a 
piece of flannel, or > fomething to keep it warm. © After 
it breaks, the fore may be dreffed with fome digettive 
ointment. What I have always found to anfwer beft, 
was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a fixth or 
eighth part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. 
The fore. may be dreffed with this twice a-day; and if » 
it be very fungous, and does not digeft well, a larger 
proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do 
not cure it, are not to be  defpifed, If the patient can be 
kept alive by any means till he arrives at the age of pu- 
berty, he has a creat chance to get well; but if he does 
not recover at this time, in all probability he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are fo apt to coms 
municate to their offspring as the f{crophula, for which 
reafon people ought to beware of marrying into families 
affected with this difeafe. 

For the means of preventing the fcrophula, we muft 
refer the reader to the obfervations on nurfing at the be- 
ginning of the book. 

I am now induced to bring into one point of view idk 
of tho remarks as immediately relate to the fubject of 
prevention, in order to imprefs them more {trongly upon 
the minds of thofe who have the care of children. 

One of the moft effectual means of guarding againft 
the ferophula, is a conftant attention to keep the child dry 
and clean, by the immediate removal of all impurities, 
which not only taint the air and relax the fkin, but viti- 
ate the humours of the body, in confequence of the ab- 
forption of their moft noxious particles through the pores. 
~“Wafhing children frequently, forms a neceflary part of 
this plan. At firft, luke-warm water is proper, as Be 
-.beft fuited to the new-born infant, on account of the 
warm temperature to which he had been accuftomed in 
“the womb, and on account of the delicacy of habit which 
he may have inherited from his parents. But the warmth 
of the water fhould be gradually diminithed as the infant 
gains ftrength, till it can be ufed quite cold with greac 
fafety ap benefit. The cold bath, fo effential tothe cure of 

13 fe 
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* the fcrophula, operates with ftill greater certainty. as 2 
preventive. It braces and invigorates the frame, and thus 
dire&tly counterats one. of. the principal caufes. of the 
evil, which is relaxation. The whole body ought to be 
wathied every morning, and the lower half every night, 
after which the child is to be inftantly wiped dry, ‘and 
wrapped up in a warm’ blanket, to guard againft the 
danger of fudden cold, and to fecure all the advantages of 
fo falutary an operation. | | 

My former arguments, in favour of light and. loofe 
clothing for children in general, acquire double force 
when there is the leat reafon to dread the fcrophula. . It 

is little (hort of murder to keep an infant of .a delicate 
habit fmothered in clothes, and panting in a fort of va- 
pour-bath caufed by the noxious fteams of its own, body. 
The covering both by day and by! night fhould be as 
light as is confiftent with due warmth. The linen next 
the fkin, which is always imbibing perfpirable matter, 
muft be changed often; and the fame drefs ought never 
to be kept on “for more than twelve hours together. 

Wholefome unconfined air, and frequent exercife are 
grand prefervatives from all-difeafes, but efpecially from 
the ferophula. Ic is not enough to feleé&t the moft fpa- 
cious and lofty apartment in the houfe for the nurfery.; 
children fhould’-be taken out into the fields every day, 
particularly about noon, unleis the heat be intenfe, as the 
moft falutary exhalations from the:earth then abound, 

and the air is impregnated with the balmy effence of the 
fwecteft plants and flowers, Cold and wet weather be- 
ing deemed one of the exciting caufes of the fcrophula, 
any wanton expofure to it would be improper ; though, 
even in this reipeé, lefs caution is neceflary, if the ufe of 
the cold bath is continued every morning. , This wiil 
brace the thinneft, fineft {kin, and harden it againtt the 
impreffions of a dain p, chilly atmofphere. 

Exercife, befides ttrengthening the whole habit, Het 
powerfully affifiing all the vital “fonctions, has a, direct 
tendency to prevent obftrudlions of every kind, and thofe 
of the glands in. particular, which ccnititute the earltett 


dye phos if of the difeatfe in queition, eee 
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On the fubjedt of diet, fome little deviations mut be 
‘made from my general plan, in rearing the child of fcro- 
_ phulous parents, or one that is mar! ked with what may be 


called a pre-dilpofition to this difeafe, a thin fkin, and a 


general weaknefs and flaccidity of the habic.. Extraordi- 
nary care fhould be taken to fecure a very healthy nurfe 
for fuch a child; and, after “it is weaned, the: ufe of 
animal food, but light and eafy of digeftion, fhould be 
eradually introduced, and freely allowed at dinner every 
day. In cafe ofany juft epprehenfions of the fcrophula, 
we muft not truf to a mild regimen, to milk and vege- 
tables, though in general fo wholefome and nutritious. 
They cannot give that tone co the ftomach, and that 
energy to the whole fyftem, which they now ftand in 
need of. A grofs, full diet will certainly occafion hu- 
mours and eruptions; but thefe are very different from 
the ferophula, and far more eafily cured. A poverty of 
the blood and a relaxation of the fibres, thofe fure attend- 
ants, if not the principal caufes of the evil, require the 
mott ftrengthening articles both of food and drink. 

+» But I muft reprobate, above all things, butter in every 
form, and other oily fubftances, which are fo apt to turn 
rancid on the ftomach, loading it with phlegm, relaxing 
and impeding its action, inducing a debility of the folids, 
and oceafioning a great number of complaints, as wellas 
glandular obftructions. One of the worft compofitions, 
ef which butter or fat always forms a part, is paftry. 
I really fhudder, whenever I fee adelicate woman, ora 
weak child, greedily devouring thofe palatable poifons. 
Let it be underftood, that I include in this cenfure ginger- 
bread, plumeakes, and all trafh of the like kind. In- 
deed, a child of a fcrophulous habit fhould never eat any 


preparation of flour, except plain, well-made, and well- 
baked bread. 


OR THE ITCH. 


Though this difeafe is commonly communicated by | 
infection, yet it feldom prevails where due regard is paid 
to cleanline!s, fresh air, and wholefome dict. It gene- 


rally 
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rally appears in form of {mall watery puftules, firft about 
the wrifts, or between the fingers; afterwards it affects: | 
the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules‘are attended 
with an intolerable itching, efpecially when the patient is 
warm in bed, or fits by the fire. Sometimes, indeed, the 
fkin is covered with large blotches or feabs, and at other 
times with a white fcurf, or fcaly eruption. This laft is 
called the Dry Itch, and is the moft dificult tocure, 
The itch is feldom a dangerous difeafe, unlefs when it 
is rendered fo by neglect or improper treatment. If it 


be fuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the - 


whole mafs of humours; and, if it be fuddenly drove - 
In, without proper evacuations, it may occafion’ fe~ 
vers, inflammations of the vifcera, or other internal dif 
orders, | | ict are 
The beft medicine yet known for the itch is fulphur, 
which ought to te ufed both externally and internally. 
The parts moft affected may be rubbed with an ointment 
made of the flower of fulphur, two ounces; crude fal 
ammoniac finely powered, two drachms ; hog’s lard, or 
butter, four ounces. Ifa fcruple or half a drachm of the 
effence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away the 
difagreeable fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this 
may be rubbed upon the extremities at bed-time twice 
or thrice a-week. It is feldom neceflary-to rub the 
whole body; but when it is, it ought not to be done all 
at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to flop too many 
pores at the fame time. rs } 
Before the patient begins to ufe the ointment, he ought, 
_if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge or two. 
Jt will likewife be proper, during the-ufe of it, to take 
every night and morning as much of the flower of brim- 
ftone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle or new milk, 
as will keep the body gently open. He fhould beware 
of catching cold, fhould wear more clothes than ufual, 
and take every thing warm. The fame ciothes, the 
linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time of ufing 
the ointment; and fuch clothes as have been worn while 
the patient was under the difeafe, are not to be uled 
again, unlefs they have been fumigated with oe 
) abi 
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and thorouchly cleanfed, otherwife they will communicate 
the infection anew *. 

I never knew baster(iacies when ufed as direéted above, 
fail to cure the itch ; and I have reafon to believe, thar, 
if duly perfitted'in, it never will fail; but if it be only 
ufed once or twice, and cleanlinefs neglected, it is no 
wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of oint- 
‘ment mentioned above will generally be fufficient for the 
cure of one perfon ; but, if any fymptoms of the difeafe 
fhould appear again, the medicine mutt be repeated. It 
is both more fafe and efficacious when perfifted in for a 
confiderable time, than when a large quantity is applied 
at once. As moft people diflike the fmell of fulphur, 
they may ufe in its place the powder of white hellebore 
root made up into an ointment, in the fame manner, 
_ which will feldom fail to cure the itch. 

People ought to be extremely cautious left they take 
other eruptions for the itch; as the ftoppage of thefe 
may be attended with fatal confequences. Many of the 
eruptive diforders to which children are liable, have a 
near refemblance; and I have often known infants 
killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments that make 
thefe eruptions {trike fuddenly in, which nature had 
thrown out to preferve the patient’s life, or prevent fome 
other malady. 

Much mifchief is likewife done by the ufe of mercury 
in this difeafe. Some perfons are fo fool-hardy as to 
wath the parts affected with a {trong folution of the cor- 
rofive fublimate. Others ufe the mercurial ointment, 
without taking the leaft care either to avoid cold, keep 
the body open, or obferve a properregimen. The con- 
fequences of fuch conduct may be eafily guefied. I have 
known even the mercurial girdles produce bad effects, 

and would advife every perfon, as he values his health, 
to beware how he ufes them. Mercury ought never to 


e Sir John Pringle obferves, that though this difea ne may feem 
trifling, there is no one in the army. that is more troublefome 
to cure, as the infection often lurks in clothes, &ce and breaks 
out a fecond; or even athird time. The fame inconveniency oc 
_ €urs in private families, unlefs particular regard be paid to the 
- changing or cléaning of their clothes, which laft is by no means an 


éafy operation . 
\ be 
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be ufed as 2 medicine without the greateft care. Tgno~ 


_rant people look upon thefe girdies as a kind of charm, 


without confidering that the mercury enters the body. 
Ivis:notito be:told whar milchieris done by uling mér-= 
curial ointment for curing the itch and killing vermin; 
yecit Is unnecefflary for ‘either + the. former may be al- 
ways more certainly cured by fulphur, and the latter will 
never be found where due regard is: paid: to cleanlinefse 
Thofe who would avoid this deteftable difeafe, ought, 
to beware of infected perfons, to ufe wholelome foods 
and to fludy univerfal cleanlineis *. : ay 
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CHAP. XL, : 
OF THE, ASTHMA. ie 


SHE. afthma is a difeate of the lungs, hee shee 

admits of a-cure.., Perfons in the. decline of life are 
moft. liable to it. -It is diftinguifhed into the moift and 
dry, or humoural and nervous. The-former is attended 
with expectoration or {pitting ; but iathe latter the pa= 
tient {eldom {pits, unlefs fometimes a little tough phlegm, 
by the mere force-of coughing, 

CAUSES.—-—The afthma is fometimes hereditary. 
It may likewife proceed from a bad formation of the 
breafl; ahe fumes of metals or minerals taken into the 
Jungs; violent exercile, cfpecially running ;.the obftruc- 
tion of cuftomary evacuations, as the menfes, hamor- 
shoiele &c. the fudden rctroceflion of the gouty or dtrik- 


* The. itch is now by Menannets banifhed from every genteel 
family in Britain. It ftill, however, prevails among the pcorer 


‘forts of peafants in Scotland, and among the manufa@urers in 


England. \Thefe are not only fuficient,to keep the feeds. of the 
difeafe alive, but to.fpread the inteion among others. It were 
to be wifhed that fome effectual method could be-devifed for ex= 
tirpating it altogether... Several PouaETy clergymen have told. 
me, that by getting fuch as were infected cured, and ftrongly re- 
commending an attention to cleanlinets, they have banifhed. the. 
itch entirely out of their parifhes. , Why might not gthers, do the, 


fame ? al 
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ing in of eruptions, as the fmall-pox, meafles, &c. violent 
_ paffions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprife...Ina 
word, the difeafé may proceed from any caufe that,either 
impedes the circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
‘or prevents their being duly ¢ xpanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. An atthma is known by a quick 
Jaborious: breathing, which is cenerally perfoningd with a 
‘kind of wheezing noife.:’ Sometimes the difficulty of 
breathing is fo great, thatthe patient is obliged to keepin 
van erect “potture, otherwife he is im, danger of being fuf- 
focated. A fit or paroxyfm of the afthma generally. hap- 
pens after a-perfon has been expoled to cold eafterly 
winds, or has been abroad in thick fogey weather, or has 
got wet, or continued long in a damp place under ground, 
or has taken fome food which the ftomach could not di- 
_ gelt, as paftries, toafted cheefe, or the like. 

The paroxyfm is commonly ufhered in with liftleffnefs, 
want of fleep, hoarfenefs, a cough, belching of wind, a 
fenfe of heavinefs about the breaft, and difficulty of 
‘breathing. To thefe fucceed heat, fever, pain of the 
head, ficknef$ and naufea, great oppreffion of the breaft, 
palpitation of the heart, a Dias and fometimes intermit- 
ting pulfe, an involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, 
&c. All the fymptoms grow worfe towards night; the 
patientis eafier when up than in bed, and is very defirous 
of cool air. | 

REGIMEN, The food ought to be light and of 
eafy digeftion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to 
* roafted, vand the fleth of young animals to that of old. All 
windy food, and whatever is apt to {well tn the ftomach, 
is to be avoided. Light puddings, whiie broths, and 
ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted, are proper, Strong 
liqyors of all inde efpectally malr-liquor, are hurtful. 
~The patient fhould eat a very light fupper, or rather - 
none at all, and fhould never fulfer himfelf to be long 
‘coftive. His clothing fhould be warm, efpecially in the 
winter feafon. As all diforders of the breaft are much 
relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the 
perf{pication, a flannel fhirt or wailicoar, and thick thoes, 
pwill be of fingular AtRvice, | 


But 
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But nothing is of fo great importance in the afthma 
as pure and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people can 
-feldom bear either the clofe heavy air of a large town, 
or the fharp keen atmofphere of a bleak hilly country; a 
medium, therefore, between thefe is to be chofen. The 
air near a large town is often better than ata diftance, 
‘provided the patient be removed fo far as not to be affect- 
ed by the imoke. Some afthmatic patients indeed breathe 
eafier in town than in the country; but this is feldom 
the cafe, efpecially in towns where much coal is burnt. 
Aithmatic perfons who are obliged to be in town all day, 
ought at leaft to fleep out of it. Even this will often 
prove of great fervice. Thofe who can afford it ought 
»£0. travel into a warmer climate. Many afthmatic perfons 
whocannot live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the ~ 
fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 7 
Exercife is likewife of very | great importance in the afth- 
ma, as it promotes the digeftion, and greatly affiftsin the 
preparation of the blood. The blood of afthmatic perfons 
is feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper ation of the 
lunesbeing impeded. For this reafon fuch people ought 
daily to take as much exercife, either on Foes horleback, 
or in a carriage, as they can bear. - | 
MEDICINE. Almott all that can be, done by 
4medicine in this difeafe, is to relieve, the patient when 
feized with a violent fit. This indeed requires the great- 
eft expedition, as the difeafe often proves fuddenly fatal. 
In a paroxyfm or fit’the body is gencrally bound, a 
purging clyfter, with a folution of afafectida ought there- 
fore to be adminiftered, and if there be occalion, it 
may be repeated two or three times. ‘The paticent’s 
feet and legs cught to be immerfed in warm water, and 
afterwards “rubbed with a warm hand, or dry cloth. 
‘Bleeding, unlefs extreme weaknefs or ‘old age fhould- 
forbid ity is highly proper. Jf there be a violent fpafm - 
about the breaft or ftomach, warm. fomentations,. or 
ladders filled with warm milk and-water, may be applied 
to the part affected, and warm cataplafms to the foles of | 
the feet. The patient muft drink freely. of diluting li- ~ 
quors, and may take a tea- {povnful of the tincture of 


caltor and of faffron mixed together ina cup of valerian- 
tea, 
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te2, twicé or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a 
very good effect, and {hatches the patient, as it were, 
from: the jaws of death. This, however, will be more 
fafe after other evacuations have been premifed. A very 
{trong infufion of roafted coffee is faid to give eale in 
an afthmatic paroxyf{m. 

Inthe moift afthma; fuch things as promote expecto- 
ratioh or fpitting, ought to be ufed; as the fyrup of | 
fquills, gum-ammoniac, and fuch like. A common 
fpoonful of the fyrup or oxymel of fquills, mixed with an 
equal quantity of cinnamon-water, may be taken three or 
four times through the day, and four or five pills made 
of equal parts of afafoetida and gum-ammoniac at bed- 
time *. 

For the convulfive or nervous ‘aftarad: antifpafmodics. 
anc bracers are the moft proper medicines.» The patient 
-may take a tea-{poonful of the paregoric elixir twice a- 
day. The Peruvian bark is fometimes found to be of ufe 
in this cafe. It may be taken in fubftance, or infufed in 
wine. In fhort, every thing that braces the nerves, or 
takes off {pafm, may be of ufe in a nervous afthma. Ie 
is often relieved by the ufe of affes milk: I have like- 
wife known cows milk drank warm in the morning have 
a very good effect in this cafe. 

In every fpecies of afthma, fetons and iffues have a 
good effect ; they may either be fet in the back or fide, 
and fhould never be allowed to dry up. We fhall here, 
once for all, obferve, that not only in the afthma, but in 
~ moft chronic difeafes, iffues are extremely proper. They 
are both a fafe and efficacious remedy; and though they 
do not always cure the difeafe, yet they will often prolong 
the patient’s life. 

This difeafe, though fo common with us, 13 little known 
in mild climates ; and, on that account, it is always advifs 
able to try the effect ofa change of climate, which has - 


* After copious evacuations, large dofes of xther have been 
found very efficacious in removing a fit of the afthma. I have 
likewife known the following poixturg produce very happy effects: 
To four or five ounces of the folution or milk of gum-ammoniac 
add two ounces of fimple cinnamon-water, the fame quantity of 
balfamic fyrup, and half an ounce of paregoric elixir. Of this 

two table-fpoonfuls may be taken every three hours. | 
5 : C¢ generally 
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generally been attended with great benefit. I have al- 
ready intimated what little confidence I had in the power 


of any medicine to perform a radical cure of the afthma ; 


but there are many things that will give the patient eafe, 
and, of courfe, tend to prolong his life. Much alfo may 
be done by regimen, when drugs are of little fervice ; and 
I would therefore advife aftmatic patients to procure and 
keep by them rules for their management both in and out 
of the fit, adapted to their particular cafes. Bya proper 
attention to fuch rules, a man may live many years, and, 
enjoy tolerably good health. cy 

I had a patient fome time ago, who was often carried 


_home to his wife in an apparently dying ftate. She fele © 


little alarm, well knowing what was neceffary to be done; 
and fhe always brought. him about. This good wo- 
man did no more than may -be done by any woman of 


_ common fenfe, if the doctor will deign to inftrué her, 


General rules will not do. They muft, as before ob- 
ferved, be fuited to the patient’s cafe and conftitution. 
For want. of fome fuch inftructions, which a phyfician 


* fhould take the earlieft opportunity to give, a patient 


may lofe his life, before the doétor can be fent for,.or . 
any other medical advice or affiftance procured, 


iW 1G) Elis Pav Soleleg Monee BBO: 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 


THE apoplexy is a fudden lofs of fenfe and motion, - 
during which the patient is to all appearance dead ; 
the heart and lungs, however, ftill continue to move. 
Though this difeafe proves often fatal, yet it may fome- 
times be removed by proper care, It chiefly attacks 
fedentary perfons of a grofs habit, who ufe a rich and 
plentiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors, People in 
the decline of life are moft fubject to the apoplexy. It 
prevails moft in winter, efpecially in rainy feafons, and 
very low ftates of the barometer. 
 CAUSES,——The immediate cavfe of an apoplexy 
is a compreffion of the brain, occafioned by an pane me 
! ood, 
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blood, or a collection of watery humours. The former 
is called a fanguine, and the latter a ferous apoplexy. Ie 
may be occafioned by any thing that increafes the circu- 
lation towards the brain, or prevents the return of the 
blood from the head : as intenfe ftudy ; violent paffions * ; 
viewing objeéts for a long time obliquely ; wearing any 
thing too tight about the neck; a rich and luxurious diet 5 
fuppreffion of urine ; fuffering the body to cool fudden- 
ly after having been greatly heated; continuing long in 
awarm or cold bath; the exceffive ufe of {fpiceries, 
or high-feafoned food; excefs of venery; the fud- 
den ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering iffues, fetons, 
Bec. fuddenly to dry up, or the ftoppage of any cultom- 
ary evacution; a mercurial falivation pufhed too far, or 
fuddenly checked by cold; wounds or bruifes on the 
head ; long expofure to exceffiye cold ; poifonous exhas 
Jations, &c. : 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure.—-——~T he ufual 
forerunners of an apoplexy are giddinefs, pain and iwim- 
ming of the head; lofs of memory; drowfinefs; noife 
in the ears; the night-mare; a {pontaneous flux of tears, 
and laborious refpiration, When perfons of an apoplectic 
make obferve thefe fymptoms, they have reafon to fear 
_the approach of a fit, and fhould endeavour to pre- 
vent it by bleeding, a flender diet, and opening medi« 
cines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die 
fuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the face is 
{welled or puffed up, and the blood veffels, efpecially 
about the neck and temples, are turgid; the pulfe beats 
ftrong; the eyes are prominent and fixed, and the breath 
ing is difficult, and performed with a {norting noife, The 
excrements and urine are often voided {pontaneoufly, and 
the patient is fometimes feized with yomiting, 


~* Tknew a woman who ina violent fit of anger was feized with 
a fanguine apoplexy. She at firft complained or extreme pain, as - 
af daggers bad igen thruft through ber head, as the expreiled it. After 
wards fhe became comatofe, her pulfe funk very iow, and :was exe 
ceeding flow. By bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations, the - 
- was kept alive for about a fortnight. When her head was opened, 2 
_darge quantity of extravafated blood was found in the left ventricle. 
of the brain. | | | 
| Geog In 
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In this fpecies of apoplexy every’ method muft be 
taken to leflen the force of the circulation towards the. 
head. ‘The patient fhould be kept perfeétly eafy. and. 
cool. His head fhould be raifed pretty high, and his 
feet fuffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be 
loofened, efpecially about the neck, and freth air admitted, 


into his chamber. His garters fhould be tied pretty 
tight, by which means the motion of the blood from the 


__ lower extremities will be retarded. As foon as the pa- 


- tient is placed in a proper pofture, he fhould be bled 
freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be occafion, the 
operation may be repeated in two. or three hours. A lax- 
ative clyfter, with plenty of fweet oil, or frefh butter, 
and a fpoonful or two of common falt in it, may be ad- 
miniftered every two hours; and bliftering-plafters ap- 
plied between the fhoulders, and to the calves of the legs. 

_ As foonas the fymptoms are a little abated, and the 
patient is able to fwallow, he ought to drinky freely of 
fome diluting opening liquor; asa decoction of tamarinds 
and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or common whey with, 
cream of tartar diffolved in it, Or he may take any. 
cooling purge, as Glauber’s falts, manna diffolved inan 
-infafion of fenna, or the like. All. fpirits and. other 
{trong liquors are to be avoided, Even volatile’ falts 
held to the nofe do mifchief... Vomits, for the fame rea-. 
fon, ought not to be given, or any thing that may increafe 
the motion of the blood towards the head. 

In the ferous apoplexy, the fymptoms .are nearly the, 
fame, only the pulfe is not fo ftrong, the countenance is 
lefs florid, and the breathing lefs difficult. Bleeding is. 
not fo neceflary here as in the former cafe. It may, 
however, generally be performed once with fafety and 
advantage, but fhould not be repeated. The patient, 
fhould be placed in the fame pofture as directed above, 
- and fhould have bliftering- plafters applied, and receive 
opening clyfters in the fame manner. Purges/are here — 
likewife seceffary, and the patient may drink {trong balm- 
tea. If he be inclined to fweat, it eught to be promoted: 
by drinking fmall wine-whey, or.an infufion of carduus 
benedictus. A plentiful fweat kept up fora confiderable: 
time has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. 

PEE reer; When 
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When apoplectic fymptoms proceed from opium, or 
other narcotic fubfances taken into the ftomach, vomits. 
are neceflary, The patient-is generally relieved as loon 
as he has difcharged the poifon in this way. : 

Perfons of an apoplettic make, or thofe who have been 
attacked by it, ought to ufe a very {pare and flender diet, — 
avoiding all ftrong liquors, fpiceries, and high-feafoned 
food. They ought likewife to guard againft all violent 
‘paffions, and to avoid the extremes of heat and cold. 
The head fhould be fhaved, and daily wathed with cold 
water. The feet ought to be kept warm, and never 
fuffered to continue long wet. The body muft be kept 
open either by food or medicine, and a little blood may’ 
be Jet every {pring and fall. Exercife fhould by no means: 
be neglected; but it ought to be taken in moderation. No- 
thing has a more happy effect in preventing an apoplexy 
than perpetual iffues or fetons; great care, however, 
muft be taken not to fuffer them to dry up, without 
opening others in their ftead. Apoplectic perfons ought 
never to go to reft with a full ftomach, or to lite with 
their heads low, or wear any thing too tight about their: 
necks. 

Thefe lat cautions are of far greater importance than 
fuch perfons may be aware of. The circulation, which 
is flower during fleep than when awake, is farther clog- 
ged by a fulnefs of the ftomach. The low pofture of the 
head not only favours, but rene to invite ftagnation ; 
and tight ligatures round the neck impede the return of the 
blood from the veffels of the brain, fo that an apoplexy, 
not only very naturally, but almoft inevitably foliows, 
Inftead of being aftonifhed at the number of thote who 
go to bed in apparent health, and are found dead in the 
morning, we fhould contider it as a matter of much more 
furprife for a perfon of a plethoric habic, after unchecked 
indulgence in the pleafures of the table, to go to relt 
without any regard to the iaclination of his head or the 
tightnefs of his collar, and ever to rife again. 
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CHAP. XLIt. 


OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER AFFEC. — 
TIONS OF THE STOMACH AND. 
BOWELS. 


TE, do not here mean to treat. of thofe aftridttons 
of the bowels which are the fymptoms of difeafes, 


> &s of the colic, the iliac paffion, &c. but only to take. 


notice of that infrequency of ftools which fometimes hap- 
_ pens, and which in fome particular conftitutions may oc- 
cafion difeafes. 

CoftivenefS may ptoceed from drinking rough red 

Wines, or other aftringent liquors; too much exercifes 
efpecially on horfeback. It may likewife proceed from 
a long ufe of cold infipid food, which does not fuffictently 
ftimulate the inteftines. Sometimes it is owing to the 
bile not defcending to the jaselviies, as in the ie ate: | 
and at other times it epee from difeafes of the intef- 
tines themfelves, as a palfy, fpafms, torpor, tumours, a 
cold dry ftate of the inteftines, &c. 
_ Exceffive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of the 
head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to. Bi tostois 
and hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind and other grie< 
vous fymptoms. Some people however can bear cof- 
_tivenefs to a great degree. I know perfons who enjoy 
pretty good health, yet do not go to ftool above once 
a-weck, and others not above once a-fortnight. Indeed 
Thave heard of fome who do not go above once a+ 
month; 

_Perfons who ate generally coftive fhould live upon a 
ihoiltening and laxative diet ; as roafted or boiled apples, 
pears, ftewed prunes, raifins, gruels with currants, butter, 
honey, fugar, and fuchlike. Broths- with fpinage, leeks, 
and other foft pot-herbs, are likewife proper. Ryes 
“bread, or that which is made of a mixture of wheat and 
rye together, Ought to be eaten.. No perfon troubled © 
with coftivenefS fhould eat white bread alone, efpecially — 

that 
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that which is made of fine flour. The beft bread for keep. 
ing the body foluble is what in fome parts of England they | 
call meflin. It is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, 
and is very agreeable to thofe who are aycertoMed 
to it. 

Coftivenefs is increafed by keeping the badly too 
warm, and by every thing that promotes the perfpiration ; 
as wearing flannel, lying too long in bed, &c. Intenfe 
thought and a fedentary life are likewife hurtful. Atl 
the fecretions and excretions are promoted by moderate 
exercife without doors, and “tg a gay, cheerful, fprightly 
temper of mind. | 

The drink thould be of an opening quality. All 
ardent fpirits, auftere and aftringent wines, as port, claret, 
&c. ought to be avoided. Malt- -liquor that is fine, and 
of a moderate ftrength, is very proper. Butter-milk, 
_ whey, and ather watery liquors, are likewife proper, and 
-may be drank in turns, as the patient’s inclination di- 
rects. 

Thofe who are troubled with coftivenefs, ought, if 
poflible, to remedy it by diet, as the conftant ufe of me- 
dicines for that purpofe is attended with many inconve- 
niencies, and often with bad confequences*. I never 
knew any one get into a habit of taking medicine for 
keeping the body open, who could leave it off. In time 


* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot advifes thofe who are troubled 
with coftivenefs to ufe animal oils, as frefh butter, cream, mar- 
row, fat broths, efpecially thofe made of the internal parts of 
animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewife recom- 
mends the exprefled oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, 
paftaches, and the fruits themfelves; all oily and mild fruits, as 
figs ; _decoétions of mealy vegetables; thefe lubricate the intefs 
tines; fome faponaceous fubftances which ftimulate gently, as 
honey, hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined fu-_ 

ar, &C,, 

The Doétor obferves, that fuch lenitive fubftances are proper 
for perfons of dry atrabilarian conftitutions, who are fubject to 
aitriction of the belly, and the piles, and willoperate when itronger 
“medicinal fubftances are fometimes ineffectual; but that fuch 
Tenitive diet hurts thofe whofe bowels are weak and lax. He 
likewife obferves, that all watery fubftances are lenitive, and that 
even common water, whey, four milk, and butter-milk, have 
_ that effect: That new milk, efpecially affes milk, ftimulates ftill 
more when it fours on the ftomach; and that whey turned four 
will purge ftrongly. 

CC the 
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the cuftom becomes: neceffary, and generally ends in a 
total relaxation of the bowels, indigeftion, lofs of appe- 
tite, wafting of the ftrength, and death. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, 
we would recommend gentle dofes of rhubarb to be. 
taken twice or thrice a-week.. ‘Chis is not near fo i Inju- 
rious to. the ftomach as aloes, jalap, or the other draftic 
purgatives fo much in ule. InfuGions of fenna and manna 

_may likewife be taken, or half an ounce of foluble tartar 
diffolved in’ water-gruel, About the fize ofa nutmeg of 
Jenitive ele@uary taken twice:er thrice a- tne generally 

an{wers the purpofe very well, ney 
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This may proceed from a foul flomach ; indigeftion ; 
the want of free air and exercife; grief, fear, anxiety, or 
any of the deprefling paffions ; exceffive heat; the ufe of 
firong broths, fat meats, or any thing that palls the ap- 
petite, or is hard of digeftion; the immoderate ule of 
{trong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if pofible, to make choice of an 
open dry air; to take exercife daily on horfeback or in 
a carriage; to rife betimes; and to avoid all intenfe 
thought. He fhould ufe a dtet of ealy digeftion ; and 
Should avoid exceffive heat and great fatigue. 

If want of appetite proceed from errors in diet, or any 
_ other part of thepatient’s regimen, it ought to be changed, 

f naufea and reachings thew that the ftomach is load - 
fe with crudities, a vomit will be of fervice. After 
thisa gentle purge or two of rhubarb, or any of the 
bitter purging falts, may be taken. The patient 
ought nextto vfe. fone of the ftomachic bitters infufed in 
wine. Though gentle evacuations be neceflary, yet {trong 
purges and vomits are to be avoided, as they weaken the 
ftemach, and hurt digeftion. After proper evacuations, 
bitter elixirs and cikbarkes with aromatics may be ufed. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moft cafes 
of indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of appe- 
tite. “From twenty to thirty Crops of it may be taken 
twice or thrice a- day i in a glafsof wine or water, It may 


Jikewife be mixed with “the uadcture of the bark, one 
drachm 
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drachm of the former to an ounce of the latter, and two 
tea-fpoonfuls of it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are 
generally of confiderable fervice in this cafe. The fale- 
water has likewife good effects; but it muft not be ufed 
too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, Scarborough, 
Moffat, and moft other fpas in Britain, may be ufed with 
advantage. . We would advile all who are afflicted with 
indigeftion and want of appetite, to repair to thefe places 
of public rendezvous. The very change of air, and the 
cheerful company, will be of fervice; not to mention the 
exercife, diffipation, amufements, Sc. 


OF THE HEART-BURN. 


What is commonly called the Deart-burn, is not a dif. 
eafe of that organ, but an uneafy fenfation of heat or 
acrimony about the pit of the ftomach, which is fome- 
times attended with anxiety, naufea, and vomiting. 

Ic may proceed from debility of the ftomach, indi- 
geftion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the ftomach, 
&c. Perfons who are liable ro this complaiat ought to 
avoid {tale liquors, acids, windy or greafy aliments, and 
fhould neyer ufe violent exercife foon after a plentiful 
meal. I know many perfons who never fail to have the 
heart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they . 
have drank ale, wine, or any fermented liquor ; but are 
never troubled with ic when they have drank rum or 
brandy and water withour any {ugar or acid. 

When the heart. burn proceeds from debility of the 
{tomach, or indigeftion, the patient ought to take a dofe 
or two ab rhubarb; afterwards he may ule infufions of 
the Peruvian bark, or any other of th eRomachic bitters, 
in wine or brandy. Drinking a cup of daihbihile: tea, with 
fifteen or twenty drops of elixir of vitriol in it, twice or 
thrice a-day, will ftrengthen the ftomach and promote di- 
geftion, Exercife in che open air will likewife be of ufe. 

When bilious humours occafion the heart-burn, a tea 
fpoonful of the {weet {pirit.of nitre ia.a glafs of water, or 
acup of tea, will generally give cafe. If it proceeds 


from the ule of greafy aliments, a dram Ad brandy or 
rum may be taken. 
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If acidity or fournefs of the ftomach occafions the 
heart-burn, abforbents are the proper medicines. In 
this cafe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce of 
fine fugar, and a quarter of an ounce ore oum- arabic, may 
be mixed in an Englifh quart of water, “and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is neceflary. Such as do not chufe 
chalk may take a tea- {fpoonful of prepared oyfter- fhells, 
or of the powder called crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cin-- 
namon or peppermint«water. But the fafeft and bet 
abforbent is magnefia alba. This not only aéts as an ab- 
forbent, but likewife as a purgative; whereas chalk, 
and other abforbents of that kind, are apt to lie in 
the inteftines, and occafion obftrudions. This powder 
is not difagreeable, and may be taken in a cup of tea, or 
a glafs of mint-water. A large tea-fpoonful is the ufual 
dofe ;- but it may be taken ina much greater quantity 
when there is occafion. ‘Thefe things are now generally 
mage up into lozenges for the conveniency of being car= 
ried in the pocket, and taken at pleafure. | : 

If wind be the caufe of this complaint, the moft pros _ 
per medicines are thofe called carminatives; as anifeeds,_ 
juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, cardamom feeds, 
&e.  Thefe may ; either be chewed, or infufedin wine 
Anes or other fpirits ; but thefe ought never to be ufed, 
unlefs they are abfolutely necefiary, as : they are only drams 
ina dry form, and very pernictous to the ftomach, One 
of the fafeft medicines of this kind is the tincture made by 
infufing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of 
the leffer cardamom feeds, in an E.nglifh pint of brandy. . 
After this has digefted for two or three e days, it ought to be 
{trained, and four ounces of white fugar-candy added to-it. 
Tt muft fiand to digef a fecond time till the fugar be dif- 
folved. A table- fpoontul of it nay be taken occafion- 

ally for a dofe. 

T have frequent! ly known the heart burn sisted, partie 
cularly in pregnant women, by thewing green teas Two 
table-{poonfuls of what. is called the milk of gum-ammo- 
niac, taken once or twice a-day, will fometimes cure the 
‘heart-burn. 

As pregnant women are very fubject to this uneafy 
feniation, they fhould firft Sarioiicn Tt it proceeds 

, from 


» 
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from any of the caufes already explained ; in which cafe . 
the medicines prefcribed under each head will probably 
remove it. But if the internal fenfe of heat be owing to 
the ftate of pregnancy itlelf; if it arifes from the confent 
between the ftomach arid the womb, and is not accompa- 
nied with much {pitting or any acid eructations, the white 
of an egg, mixed with a little fugar and water, will often 
afford the only relief that can be pansies for fome time. 


CHAP. XLII. 
OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


OF all difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of the nervous 

kind are the moft complicated and difficulc to cure. 
A volume would not be fufficient to point out their vas 
tious appearances. They imitate almoft every difeafe 
_and are feldom alike in two different perfons, or even 
the fame perfon at different times. Proteus-like, they 
are continually changing fhape; and upon every frefh 
attack, the patient thinks he feels fymptoms which he 
never experienced before. Nor do they only affectsthe 
body; the mind likewife fuffers, and is often thereby 
rendered extremely weak and peevith. The low fpirits, 
timoroufnefs, melancholy, and ficklenefs of temper, 
which generally attend nervous diforders, induce many 
to believe that they are entirely difeafes of the minds 
but this change of temper is rather a confequence, than 
the caufe of nervous difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every thing that tends to relax or 
weaken the body, difpotles it to nervous difeafes, as indo- 
lence, exceffive venery, drinking too much tea, or other 
weak watery liquors warm, frequent bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeftion, or pre- 
vents the proper affimilation of the food, has likewife 
this effect ; as long fafting, excefs in eating or drinking, 
the ufe of windy, crude, or unwholefome aliments, an es 
favourable pofture of the body, &c. 

Nervous diforders often proceed from intenfe appli- 
gation to ftudy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are entire- 
ly free from them. Noris this at all to be wondered at; 
jatenfe thinking not ogly preys upon the fpirits, but pre- 
vents the perfon from taking proper exercife, by which 

. means. 
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means the digeftion is impaired, the nourifhment pre- 
vented, the rates relaxed, and the whole mafs of humours 
.widated. Grief and difappointment likewife produce 
the fame effects. I have known more nervous patients 
who dated the commencement of their diforders from the 
lofs of a hufband, a favourite child, or from fome difap- 
pointment in life, than from any other caufe. Ina 
word, whatever weakens the body, or deprefies the 
{pirits, may occafion nervous diforders ; as unwholefome 
air, want of fleep, great fatigue, dilagreeable apprehen- 
fions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We fhall only mention fome of 
the moft- general fymptoms of thefe diforders, as it would 
be both an wfelefs and impracticable tafk to enumerate 
the whole. They generally begin with windy inflations 
or diftentions of the ftomach and inteftines; the appetite 
and digeflion are ufually bad; yet fometimes there is an 
uncommon craving -for food, and a quick digeftion. 
The food often turns four on the ftomach; and the pa- 
tient is troubled with vomiting of clear water, tough 
_ phlegm, or a blackifh-coloured liquor refembling the 
grounds of coffee. Excruciating pains are often felt 
about the navel, attended with a rumbling or murmuring 
noife in the bowels, The body is fometimes loofe, but 
more commonly, bound, which occafions a retention of 
wind and great dieafiness. 

The urine is fometimes in fmall quantity, at other 
times very copious and quite clear. There is a great 
ftraitnefs of the breaft, with difficulty of breathing ; vio- 
lent palpitations of elie heart; fudden flufhings of heat in 
various parts of the body ; at other times a fenfe‘of cold, 
as if water were poured on them; flying pains in the 
arms and limbs, pains in the back and belly, refembling 
pote occafioned by gravel; the pulfe very variable, fome- 
_ times uncommonly ‘low, and at other times very quick ; 
yawning, the hiccup, frequent fighing, and a fenfe of fuf- 
focation, as if froma bali or lump in the throat; alter~ 
nate fits of crying and convulfive laughing ; the fleep is 
unfound, and feldom refrefhing ; and the pastes is often 
trovbled with the night-mare. 

As the difeafe increafes, the patient ts molefted with 


head-aches, cramps, and fixed pains in various parts of the 
| body 
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body ; the eyes are clouded, and often affected with pain 
and drynefs; there isa noife in the ears, and often a dul- 
nefs of hearing ; in fhort, the whole animal fundtions are 
impaired. The mind is difturbed onthe moft trivial oc- 
cafions, and is hurried into the moft perverfe commotions, 
inguietudes, terror, fadnefs, anger, diffidence, &c. The 
‘patient is apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extrava- 
gant fancies; the memory becomes weak, and the judg. 
ment fails. 

Nothing is more characteriftic of this difeafe than a 
conftant dread of death. ‘This renders thofe ‘unhappy 
perfons who labour under it peevith, fickle, impatient, and 
apt to run from one phylician to another ; which is one 
teafon why they feldom reap any benefit from medicine, 
as they have not fufficient refolution to perfiftin any one 
courfe till it has time to produce its proper effects. They 
are likewife apt to imagine that they labour under dif- 
“eafes from which they are quite free ; and are very angry 
if any one attempts to fet them right, or laugh them out 
of their ridiculous notions. - 

REGIMEN. Perfons afficted with nervous dif- 
eafes ought never to faft long. Their food fhould be 
folid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeftion, Fat meats and 
heavy faucesare hurtful. All excels fhould’be carefully 
avoided. They ought never to eat more at a time, than 
they can eafily digeft; and heavy fuppers are to be 
avoided. If they feel themfelves weak and faint between 
‘meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glafs 
of wine. Though wine in excels enfeebles the body, 
and impairs the faculties of the mind, yet taken in 
moderation, it ftrengthens the ftomach, and promotes di- 
geftion, Wine and water is a very proper drink at meals; 
but if wine fours on the ftomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will anfwer better. 
Every thing that is windy or hard of digeftion muft be* 
avoided. All weak and warm liquors are hurtful; as tea, © 
coffee, punch, 8c. People may find a temporary relief 
in the ufe of thefe, but they always increafe the malady,” 
as they weaken the ftomach, and hurt digeftion.. Above © 
all things, drams are to be avoided. Whatever imme-_ 
diate eafe the patient may feel from the ufe of ardent 
fpirits, they are fure to aggravate the malady, and prove | 
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certain poifons atlaft. Thefe cautions are the more ne 
ceffary, as moft nervous people aré peculiarly fond of tea 
and ardent atch to the ule of eg et of them 
fali victims, 4 

Exercife in nervous diforders’i iS rere to all medi- 
cines. Riding on horfeback is generally efteemed the 
beft, as 1t gives motion to the whole body, without fa- 
tiguing it. I have known fome patients, however, with 
whom “walking agreed better, and others who were moft 
benefited by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to 
ufe that which he. finds mot beneficial. - Long fea- 
voyages have an excellent effet; and to thofe who have 
fufficient refolution, we would by all means recommend 
this courfe. Even change of place, and the fight of new 
objects, by sae tS the “mind, have a great tendency te 
remove thefe complaints, For this reafona long journey, 
or a voyage, is of much more advantage than riding fhore 
journeys near home. 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigos 
rates the whole body. Few things tend more to re- 
Jax and enervate than hot air, efpecial ly that which is rene 
dered fo by great fires, or ftoves in {mall apartments, 
But when the ftomach or bowels are weak, the body 
ought to be well guarded againft cold, efpecially in winter, 
by \ wearing a thin flannel waiftcoat next the fkin, This will 
keep up an equal perfpiration, and defend the alimentary - 
canal from many impreffions to which it would otherwife | 
be fubject, upon every fudden change from warm to cold 
weather, Rubbing the body frequently with a flefh- 
brufh, ora coarfe lirien cloth, is Jikewife beneficial ; as it 
promotes the circulation, Sela Pas ale Perfons 
who have weak nerves ought to rife early, and take exer 
cife before breakfaft, as lying too long a-bed cannot fail 
ro relax the folids. They ought 'likewife to be diverted, — 
and to be kept as eafy and cheerful as poffible, There 
is not any ching which hurts the nervous fyftem, or 
weakens the digeftive powers, more e than eat B gricl, es 
ANxXiety. - 

MEDICINES.- Though nervous ‘dieatele are 
feldom radically cured, yet their fymptoms may fome- 
times be alleviated, and the patient’s life , rendered at 
- Jeaft more ‘comfortable by proper medicines.) 

When 
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When the patient is coftive, he ought to take a little 
rhubaro, or fome other mild purgative, and fhould never 
fulfer his body to be long bound. All ftrongand violent . » 
purgatives are, however, to be avoided ; as aloes, jalap, 
&c.’ I have generally feen an infufion of fenna and rhu- 
barb in brandy anfwer very well. This may be made of 
any ftrength, and taken in. fuch quantity as the patient 

finds neceffary. When the digeftion is bad, or the ftomach 
relaxed and weak, the following infufion of Peruvian 
bark and other bitters may be ufed with advantage : 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian root, oranges 
peel, and coriander-feed, of each half an ounce; let thefe 
ingredients be all bruifed in a mortar, and infufed ina 
bottle of brandy or rum, for the fpace of five or fix days, 
A table-fpoonful of the {trained liquor may be taken in half 
a elafsof water, an hour before break faft, dinner, and {upper. 
~ Few thingstend more to ftrengthen the nervous fyftem | 
than cold bathing. This practice, if duly perfifted in, 
will produce very extraordinary effects; but when the 
liver or other vif/cerg are obitruéted, or otherwif¢ un- 
found, the cold bath is improper. It is therefore to be 
ufed with very great caution. The moft proper feafons 
for it are fummer and autumn. Ic will be fufficient, 
efpecially for perfons of a fpare habit, to go into the cold 
bath three or four times a-week. If the patient be weak 
ened by it, or feels chilly for a long time after coming 
Out, if is improper. : 

Ia patients afflicted with wind, I have always obferved 
the greate(t benefit from the elixir of vitriol It may 
be taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glafs of water, This 
both expels wind, ftrengthens the ftomach, and pro- 
motes digeftion, | 

Opiates are generally extolled in thefe maladies; but 
as they only pailiate the fymptoms, and generally after- 
wards increafe the difeafe, we would advife people to be 
extremely {paring in the ufe of them, left habit fhould 
irender them at lait abiolutely neceflary *. 

* Few days have paffed for a confiderable time, that I have not 
had occafion to recommend the following tin&ure to fome of my 
nervous patients, and I have feldom been difappointed with regard 

1 to its effeéts, Take of compound tincture of the bark and volatile 
A ee tincture © 


\ 
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It would be an eafy matter'to enumerate many medi- 
cines which have been extolled for relieving nervous dif~ 
orders; but whoever wifhes for a thorough cure, muft 
expect.it from regimen alone: we fhall therefore omit 
mentioning more senitetiiinicd and again recommend the 
ftricteft attention to DIET, AIR, EXERCISE, and AMUSE~ 


OF MELANCHOLY. 


Melancholy is that ftate of alienation or weaknef of 
mind which renders people incapable . of enjoying the 
~ pleafures, or performing the duties of life. It is a de= 
gree of infanity, and often terminates in abfolute madnefs, 

CAUGES: Ic may proceed from an hereditary 
difpofition ; intenfe thinking, efpecially where the mind is | 
Jong occupied about one object; violent paffions or affec- 
‘tions of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, pride, and fuch 
‘Tike. It may alfo be occafioned by exceflive venery’s 
harcotic or ftupefactive poifons; a “fedentary life ;- foli- 
tude ; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations ; acute 
fevers ; or other difeafes. Violent anger. will change 
melancholy into madnefs ; and ER ay cold, efpecia y 
, of the. lower extremities, will force the hoods into the. 
brain, and produce all the Deron of madnefs. It may. 
~Tikewife proceed from the ufe of aliment that is hard of 
digeftion, or which cannot be eafily affimilated; from a. 


callous ftate of the | integuments of the brain,or a drynefs. | 


of the brain itfelf. To all which we may add gloomy 
and miftaken notions of religion. 


SYMPTOMS.—When perfons begin to be melancho- 


~ 


ly, they are dull; dejected; timorous ; watchful ; fond of 


folitude ; fret fal; fickle ; captious and inquilitive ; folie. 
citous about trifles ; fometimes niggardly, and other times 
prodigal. The body i is generally bound ;° the urine thin, 
and in {mall quantity; the {tomach and bowels inflated 
with wind; the complexion pale; the ‘pulfe flow and* 


weak, ‘T he!fanétions of the mind are alfo greatly per=_ 
verted, infornuch that the patient often imagines himfelf 


dead, or changed into fome other animal: Some have imae 
gined their bodies were Sete of Sure or dias brittle fub- 


{ >" i - 


tinéure of valerian each an ounce ; . mix thera § vate a | tea-fpoouful : 


ina a glafs of wine or water three or four times “a-day. 
ftances, 
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ftances, and were afraid to move, left they. fhould be 
broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this cafe, 
unlefs carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his own 
miferable life. OS ; 

When the difeafe is owing to any obftruftion of 
cuftomary evacuations, or any bodily diforder, it is eafier 
cured than when it proceeds from affections of the mind, 
or anhereditary taint. A difcharge of blood from the 
nofe, loofenefs, fcabby eruptions, the bleeding piles, or 
the menfes, fometimes carry off this difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The diet fhould confift chiefly of 
vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Animal’ 
food, efpecially falted or fmoke-dried fifh or flefh, ought 
to be avoided. All kinds of fhell-fihh are bad. Aliments 
prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing that generates 
thick blood, are likewife improper. All kinds of fruits 
that are wholefome may be eaten with advantage. 
Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient who, by a 
long ufe of whey, water, and garden-fruit, recovered, — 
after having evacuated a great quantity of black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as 
poifon. The moft proper drink is water, whey, or very 
fmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If honey agrees 
with the patient, 1t may be eaten freely, or his drink may 
be fweetened withit. Infufions of balm-leaves, penny- 
royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers of the 
lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by themfelves, or 
{weetened with honey, as the patient fhall choofe. 

The patient ought to take as much exercife in the open 
air ashe can bear. This helps to diffolve the vifcid hu- 
moors, it removes ob{tructions, promotes the per{piration, 
and-all the other fecretions. Every kind of madnefs is at- 
tended with a diminifhed perfpiration; all means ought 
_ therefore to be ufed to promote that neceflary and falu- 
tary difcharge. Nothirfg can have a more direct terden- 
ey to increafe the difeafe, than confining the patient toa 
clofe apartment. Were he forced to ride or walk a cer- 
tain number of miles every day, it would tend greatly to 
alleviate his diforder ; but it would have ftill a better eft 
fect, if he were obliged to Jaboura piece of ground. By 
digging, hoeing, planting, fowing, &c,. both the body 
| a Dd 3 
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and mind would be exercifed. Along journey, or a vov- 
age, efpecially towards a warmer climate, with agreeable 
companions, has often very happy eff-cts. ri plan of 
this kind, with aftrict attention. to diet, is a much more 
rational method of cure, than confining the patient. within 
doors, and plying him with Mae 

MEDICINE.——In the cure of this difeafe, particu- 
dar attention muft be paid to the mind. When the patient 
is in a low ftate, his mind ought to be foothed and di- 
verted with variety of amufements, as entertaining 
flories, paftimes, mutic, &c. This feems to have been 
the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, a3 we 
learn from the ftory of Kiag Saul; and indeed | ic 1s. a very: 
rational ones Nothing can remove difeafes of the mind 
fo effectually as applications to the mind itfelf, the moft 
efficacious of which is mufic. The patient’s company 
eught hkewife to confit of fuch perfons as are agreeable 
to him. People in this {late are apt to conceive unac- 
countable averfions againft particular perfons; and the 
very fight of fuch perfons is fuficient to diftraé their 
minds, ‘and throw them into the utmott perturbattons 
In all kinds of madnefs, itt is better to foothe and calm 
the mind, than to ruffle it by contradiction. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neceflary. 
Tn this cafe he mutt be bled, and have his body kept 
open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream of 
tartar, or the foluble tartar. I have feen the laft have | 
very happy effects. It may.be taken in the dofe of hf 
an ounce, diffolved in water-gruel, every day, for feveral . 
weeks, or even for months, if neceffary. More or lefs 
may be given according as it operates. Vomits have 
likewile a good effect ; but they mutt be pretty ftrong, 
stherwife they will not operate. 

Whatever increales the evacuation of urine or promotes 
per{piration, has a tendency to remove this difeafe. 
Poth thefe fecretions may be promoted by the ufe of nitre © 
ard vinegar. Half a drachm of purified nitre may be 
given three or four times a-day in any manner that is 
-moft agreeable to the patient; and an ounce and a half 
of diftilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. © 
Dr. Locker feems to think vinegar the belt. medicine 
that can be given in this Algal. 

. ee aie ~*~ Cam- 
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Camphire and mufk have likewife been ufed in this 
 ¢afe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire 
may be rubbed in a mortar with half a drachm of nitre, 
and taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will 
bear it. If it will not fic upon the {tomach in this form, 
it may be made into pills with gum afafcetida and Ruffian 
caftor, and taken in the quantity above directed. If 
mutk is to be adminiftered, a {cruple or twenty-five grains 
of it may be made into a bolus with a lictle honey or | 
common fyrup, and taken twice or thrice a-day.. The 
antimonial wine is by fome extolled for the cure of mad- 
nefg; ic may be taken in a dofe of forty or fifty drops 
twice or thrice a-day in a cup of tea. We do not mean 
that all thefe medicines fhould be adminifiered at once ; 
but whichever of them is given, muft be duly perfifted 
in, and where one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very dificult to induce patients in this difeafe 
to take medicines, we fhall mention a few outward appli- 
cations which fometimes do good ; the principal of thefe — 
are iffues, fetons, and warm bathing. Iffues may be 
made in any part of the bocy, but they generally have the 
beft effect near the fpine. The difcharge from thefe 
may be greatly promoted by dreffing them with the mild 
bliftering ointment, and. keeping what are commonly 
called the orrice-peas in them. The mofl proper place 
for a feton is between the fhoulder-blades; and it ought 
to be placed upwards and downwards, or in the duasthion 
of the fpine. 

Madnefs or delirium, which proceeds from mere weak- 
nefs, requires a different treatment. This mutt be re- 
moved by nourifhing diet, exercife proportioned to the 
patient’s ftrength, and cordial medicines. All evacua- 
tions are carefully to be avoided. ‘The patient may 
take frequently a glafs of good wine in which a little 
Peruvian bark has been infufed. 


OF THE PALSY. 

The palfy is a lofs or diminution of fenfe or motion, or 
of both, in one or more parts of the body. Of all the 
affections called nervous, this is the moft fuddenly fatal. 
It is more or lefs dangerous, according to the importance 
of the Part ahtoaad A palfy of the heart, lungs, or any 
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part necefiary to life, is mortal. When it affects the 
ftomach, the inteftines, or the bladder, it is highly dangers 
ous. If the face be affected, the cafe is bad, as it thews 
_ that the difeafe proceeds from the brain. When the part 

affected feels cold, is infenfible, or waftes away, or when 
the judgment and memory begin to fail, there is frnalk 
hope of @ cure. 

CAUSES. The immediate caufe of palfy i is any 
thing that prevents the regular exertion of the nervous 

_ power upen any particular mufcle or part of the body. 
The occafional and predifpofing caufes are various, as 

-drunkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or fpinal marrow 5 
preffure upon the brain, or nerves; very cold or damp 
air; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; fudder 
fear; want of exercife; or whatever greatly relaxes the. 
fyftem, as drinking much tea *, or coffee. The pally. 
may likewile proceed from wounds of the nerves them- 
felves, from the poifonous fumes of metals or minerals, 
as mercury, lead, arfenic, &c. 

In young perforis of a full habit, the palfy mitt be 
tréated in the fame manner as the fanguine apoplexy. 
The patient muit be bled, bliftered, and have his body 
opened by fharp clyfters or purgative medicines. But. 
in old age, or when the difeafe proceeds from relaxation 
or debility, which is generally the cafe, a quite contrary 
‘courfe muft be purfued. The diet muft be warm and 
invigorating, feafoned with fpicy and aromatic vegetables, 
as muftard, horfe-radifh, &c. The drink ‘may be 
generous wine, muftard-whey, or brandy and. water. 
Friétion with the flefh-brufh, or a warm hand, ‘1s. ex= 
tremely proper, efpecially on the parts affected. Blif- 
tering-plafters may likewife’be applied to the affected 
parts with advantage, When this cannot be done, ‘they 
may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, or the nerve 


“*® Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to gine the 
nerves, and that drinking the ‘fame quantity of warm water 
‘would be equally pernicious. ‘Vhis however feems to be a mmil- 
take. Many perfons drink three or four cups of warm milk and 
water daily, without feeling any bad confequences ; et’ the fame 
‘quantity of tea will make their hands fhake for tweiity-four 
‘hours. That tea affecis the nerves, is likewife evident from . 
its preventing fleep, opens giddinefs, .dimmefs of the ‘fight, 
Gcknels, Kee 
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ointment of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. One of the 
beft external applications is electricity. The fhocks, or — 

‘rather vibrations, fhould be received on the part affect- 
ed; and they ought daily to be repeated for feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this. kind of palfy, and 
ought frequently to be adminiftered, .. Cephalic fnuff, or 
any thing that makes the patient fneeze, 1s likewife of ufe. 
Some pretend to have found great benefit from rubbing 
the parts affected with nettles; but this does not feem 
to be any way preferable to bliftering, If the tongue 
be affected, the patient may gargle his mouth fre-- 
quently with brandy and muftard; or he may hold a bit 
of fugarin his mouth, wet with the palfy-drops, or com- 
pound fpirits of lavender. .T:he wild valerian-root is a 
very proper medicine inthis cafe, It may either be taken 
in an infufion with fage-leaves, or half a drachm of 
it in powder may be given in a glafs of wine three or four 
times a-day.. If the patient cannot ufe the valerian, he | 
may take of /a/ volatile oleofum, compound fpirits of la- 
vender, and tindture of caftor, each half an ounce; mix 
thefe together, and. take forty or fifty drops ina glafs of 
wine three or four timesa-day, A tabke fpoonful of muf- 
tard-feed taken frequently isa very good medicine. The 
patient ought likewife to chew cinnamon-bark, ginger, or 
other warm fpiceries, ; 

Exercife is of the utmoft importance in the palfy ; but 
the patient muft beware of cold, damp, and moitt aif. 
He ought to wear flannel next his {kin ; and, if poffible, 
fhould remove into a warmer climate. 


OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS, 


The epilepfy is a fudden deprivation of all the fenfes, 
wherein the patient falls fuddenly down, and is affected 
with violent convulfive motions. Children, efpecially 
thofe who are delicately brought up, are mott fubjecét to 
it. It more frequently attacks men than women, and 
is very difficult to cure. When the epilepfy attacks 
_ children, there is reafon to hope it may go off about the 
time of puberty. When it attacks any perfon after 
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twenty years of age, the cure is dificult; but when after 
‘forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. If the fit conti- 
nues only for a fhort {pace,, and returns feldom, there is 
reafon to hope ; but if it continues long, and returns fre- 
quently, the profpect is bad. It is a very unfavourable 
{ymptom when the patient is feized with the fits in his fleep. 

CAUSES.——The epilepfy is fometimes hereditary. 


Tt may ]ikewife proceed from blows, bruifes, or wounds _ 


on the head; acolleétion of water, blood, or ferous hu- 


gmours in he brain; a polypus ; tumours or concretions 
within the fkul] ; exceffive drinking ; intenfe ftudy ; ex- 
cefs of venery ; worms ; teething; fuppreffion -of cuf- 
tomary evacuations; too great emptinefs or repletion ; ; 
violent paffions or affections ofthe mind, as fear, j joy, 
&e. ; hyfteric affections; contagion received into the 
body, as the infection of the fmall- -pox, meafles, &c. 
SYMPTOMS.——An epileptic fit is generally pre- 
ceded by unufual wearinefs ; pain of the head; dulneds ; 


pic idinefs ; noife in the ears ; dimnefs of the fight ; 3 pal-— 


_-pitation of the heart ; difturbed fleep; difficult breathing; 
the bowels ate inflaced with wind; the urine is in great 
quantity, but thin; the complexion is pale; the extremi- 
_ ties are cold ; and'the patient often feels, as it were, a 
fiream of cold air afcending towards his head. 

Inthe fit, the patient generally makes an unufual noife ; 


his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of the hands; 


his eyes are diftorted ;_ he ftarts, and foams at the mouth ; 


= 


his extremities are bent or twifted various ways; he often © 


difcharges his feed, urine, and feeces involuntarily ; and 


is quite deftirute of all fenfe and reafon. After the fit is 
over, his fenfes gradually return, and he complains of a 
kind of ftupor, wearinefs, and pain of his head; but 
has no remembrance of what happened to him during 
the fit. 

_. The fits are fometimes porate by vite affections of 
the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceffive heat, cold, or 
the like. 

This difeafe, from the difficulty of inveftigating i its 
caufes, and its ftrange fymptoms, was formerly attributed 
to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of evil fpirits. 
In moderna times, it has often, by the vulgar, been im- 
puted to witchcraft and fafcination, It depends, how- 

ever, 
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ever. as much upon natural caufes as any other malady ; ; 
and its cure may often be effected | by perfifting in the 
ufe of proper means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic patients ought, if pofible, 
to breathe a pure and free air. ‘Their diet fhould be 
light but nourifhing. “They ought to drink nothing 
ftrong, to avoid fwine’s flefh, water-fowl, and likewifeé all 
windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, &c. They 
ought to keep themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding 
againft all violent paffions, as anger, fear, exceffive joy, 
and the like. | , 

Exercife is likewife of great ufe; but the patient muft 
be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat or cold, 
all dangerous fituations, as ftanding upon precipices, ri- 
ding, deep waters, and fuch like. 

MEDICINE.—— The intentions of cure muft vary 
.. according to the caute of the difeafe. Ifthe patient be 
of a fanguine temperament, and there be reafon to fear 

an obftruétion in the brain, bleeding and other evacua- 
tions will be necefflary. When the difeafe is occafioned 
by the floppage of cuftomary evacuations, thefe, if pof- 
fible, muft be reftored; if this cannot be done, others 
may be fubftituted in their place. Iffues or fetons in this 
cafe have often a very good effect. When there is rea- 
fon to believe that the difeafe proceeds from worms, pro- 
per medicines muft be ufed to kill, or carry off thefe. 
vermin. When the difeafe proceeds from teething, the 
body fhould be kept open by emollient clyfters, the feet 
frequently bathed in warm water, and, if the fits prove 
obftinate, a bliftering-plafter may be put between the 
fhoulders. The fame method is to be fcllowed, when 
epileptic fits precede the eruption of the {mall-pox, or 
meafles, é&c. 

_ When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from a 
wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be ex- 
pected. When it is owing to a debility, or too great an 
irritability of the nervous fyftem, fuch medicines as tend 
to brace and ftrengthen the nerves may be ufed, as the 
Peruvian bark, and fteel ; or the anti-epileptic electuaries, 
: pee nnienced by Fuller, ‘and Mead *. 


* See Appendix, Elauary for the Epilepyye 
Dd 4 The 
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The flowers. of zinc have of late been highly extolled 
for the cure of the epilepfy. Though this medicine will 
‘not be found to anfwer the expectations which have been 
raifed concerning it, yet in obftinate epileptic cafes it de- 
ferves a trial The dofe is from one to three or four 
grains, which may be taken either in pills or a bolus, as 
the patient inclines, The beft method is to begin with 
a fingle grain four or five times a-day, and gradually to 
increafe the dofe as far as the patient can bearit. J have 
often known this medicine, when duly perfifted in, prove 
beneficial. 

Mufk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the epie - 
lepfy. Ten ortwelve grains of it, with the fame quantity 
of factitious cinnabar, may. be made up into a bolus, 
and taken every night and morning. 

Sometimes the epilepfy has been cured by eleétricity. 

Convulfion-fits proceed from the fame caufes, and 
- muft be treated in the fame manner as the epilepfy. 
There is one particular fpecies of convulfion-fits which 
commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus’s dance, avhere- 
in the patient is agitated with ftrange motions and coef. 
ticulations, which by the common people are generally 
believed to be the effeéts of witchcraft. This difeafe 
may be cured by repeated bleedings and purges; and 
afterwards ufing the medicines prefcribed above for the 
epilepfy, viz. the Peruvian bark, and fnake-root, &cc. 
Chalybeate waters are found to be beneficial in this cafe, 
The cold bath is likewife of fingular fervice, and ought 
never to be neglected when the patient can bear it, 


OF THE HICCUP. 


The hiccup is a fpafmodic or convulfive affection of 
the ftomach and midriff, arifing from any caufe that irri- 
tates their nervous fibres. 

_ It may proceed from excefs in eating or priate ; from 
a hurt in the ftomach ; poifons; wind ; ; inflammations or 
fchirrous tumours of the ftomach, inteftines, bladder, 
midriff, or the reft of the vifcera, In gangrenes, acute 
and malignant fevers, a hiccup 1 is often the foreruaner of 
death, 

When the hiccup proceeds from the ufe of aliment 
that 1s flatulent, or hard of digeflion, a draught of gene- 

- rous 
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rous wine, or a dram of any fpirituous liquor, will gene- 
rally remove it. If poifon be the caufe, plenty of milk and 
oil muft be drank, as has been formerly recommended, 
When it proceeds from an inflammation of the ftomach, 
_ &c, itis very dangerous. In this cafe the cooling regt- 
men ought to be ftrictly obferved. The patient mutt be 
bled, and take frequently a few drops of the {weet fpirits 
of nitre in a cup of wine-whey. His ftomach fhould 
likewife be fomented with cloths dipped in warm water, 
or have bladders filled with warm milk and water applied 
to it. | 

When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or morti- 
fication, the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptics, are the 
only medicines which have a chance to fucceed. When 
it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds from a foul ftomach, 
loaded either with a pituitous or a bilious humour, a 
_ gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be able to bear them, 
will be of fervice. If it arifes from flatulencies, the carmi- 
native medicines directed for the heart-burn muft be ufed. 

When the hiccup proves very obftinate, recourfe muft | 
be had to the moft powerful aromatic and antifpafmodic 
medicines. The principal of thefe is mufk; fifteen or 
twenty grains of which may be mace into a bolus, and re- 
peated occafionally. Opiates are likewife of fervice ; but 
they muft be ufed with caution. A bit of fugar dipped 
in compound fpirits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic 
tincture, may be taker frequently. External applica- 
tions are fometimes alfo beneficial ; as the ftomach platter, 
or a cataplafm of the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or 
London difpenfatory, applied to the region of the fto- 
mach, 

I lately attended a patient who had'almoft a conftant 
hiccup for above nine weeks. Ie was frequently ftopped 
by the ufe of mufk, opium, wine, and other cordial and 
antifpafmodic medicines, but always returned. Nothing, 
however, gave the patient fo much eafe as brifk {mall- 
beer. By drinking freely of this, the hiccup was often © 
kept off for feveral days, which was more than could be 
done by the moft powerful medicines. The paticng was 
at length feized with a vomiting of blood, which foon 
put an end to his life. Upon opening the body, a large 

| ichirrous 
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{chirrcus tumour was found near the pylorus, or oe Orie 
fice of the ftomach. Re 

The hiccup may be mantdwed by taking. vinegar 3 or 
by a few drops of the oil of vitricl taken in water, 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


This difeafe often feizes people fuddenly, is very dans. 
gerous, and requires immediate affiftance. It is moft 
| theident to perfons in the decline of life, efpecially the 
~ nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and bypochondriac, 

If the patient has, any inclination to vomit, he éighe 
to take fome draughts of warm water, or weak camo- | 
mile-tea, to cleanfe, his fomach. After this, if he has 
been. coftive, a laxative clyfter may be. givens - He 
ovght then to take Jaudanum. The beft.way of admi-. 
niftering it is ina clyfter. Sixty or; feventy drops of li- 
quid laudanum may be given in a clyfier of warm water. 
This is much more certain than laucanum given by the 
mouth, which is often vomited, and in fomé cafes 3 ins 
créafes the pain and fpafms in the ftomach, 

If the pain’and cramps return with great violence, afer! 
the effects of the anodzne clyfter are over, another, with 
~ an equal or larger quantity of opium, may be given; and 
every four or five hours a bolus, with ter or twelve 
grains of mt fk, and half a drachm of the Venice treacle, 
In the mean time, the ftomach ought to be fomented 
with cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water fhould be conftantly applied toit. 
J have often feen thefe procuce the incft happy effedts, 
The encdyne balfam may alfo be rubbed on the part af 
feted; and am anci-hyfteric plafler worn upon it for 
fome time after the cramps are removed, to prevent their 
return. | 

In very violent and lafling pains of the ftomach, fome 
blocd cught to be Jet, unlefs the weaknefs of the patient 
forbids it. When the pain or cramps proceed from a 
fuppreffion of the menjes, blecding is of ule. If they be 
cwing to the gout, recourfe m ult be had to {pirits, or 
jome of the warm cordial waters. Blifiering-plefters 
eught Nise ea in this cafe to be applice to the ancles. | 

have 
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have often {een violent cramps and pains of the ftomach 
removed by covering it with a large platter of treacle 
of tle London Difpenfatory. 


OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 


_ In this difeafe the patient, in time of fleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreffion of weight about his 
breaft or ftomach, which he can by no means fhake off. 
He groans, and fometimes cries out, though oftener he 
attempts to fpeak in vain, Sometimes he imagines him- 
felfengaged with an enemy, and in danger of being killed, 
attempts to run away, but finds he cannot. Sometimes 
he fancies himfelf in a houfe that is on fire, or that he is 
in danger of being drowned in a river, He often thinks 
he is falling over a precipice, and the dread of being 
-- dafhed to pieces fuddenly awakes him. 

This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed from too 
much blood; from a ftagnation of blood in the brain, 
lungs, &c. Butit is rather a nervous affection, and 
arifes chiefly from indigeftion. Hence we find that per- » 
fons of weak nerves, who Jead a fedentary life, and live 
full, are moft commonly afflifted with the night-mare. 
Nothing tends more to produce it than heavy fuppers, 
efpecially when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed foon 
after. Wind is likewife a very frequent caufe of this 
difeafe ; for which reafon thofe who are afflicted with it 
ought to avoid all flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, 
or any thing that oppreffes the mind, ought alfo to be 
avoided, 

As perfons afflicted with the night-mare generally 
- moan, or make fome noife in the fit, they fhould be. 
waked, or fpoken to by fuch as hear them, as the uneafi-_ 
nefs generally goes off as foon as the patient is awake, © 
Dr. Whyte fays, he generally found a dram of brandy, 
taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. That, however, 
is a bad cuftom, and in time lofes its effect. We would 
rather have the patient depend upon.-the ufe of food of 
eafy digeftion, cheerfuinefs, exercife through the day, 
~ and a light fupper taken early, than to accuftom himfelf 
todrams. A glafs of peppermint-water will often pro- 

mote. 
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mote digeftion as muchas a glafs of brandy, and is much 
fafer. “After a perfon of weak digeftion, however, 
has eaten flatulent food, a.dram may be neceffary; in 
- this cafe we would recommend it as the moft proper me- 
dicine. 

Perfons who are young, and full of blood, if troubled 
with the night-mare, ought to take a. purge frequently, 
and ufe a {pare diet. 


OF SWOONINGS. 


People of weak nerves or delicate conftitutions are Te 
able to fwoonings or fainting fits. Thefe indeed are fel. 
dom dangerous when duly attended to; but when wholly 
neglected, or improperly treated, they often prove hurt- 
fal, and fometimes fatal. 

~The general caufes of fwoonings are, fudden ‘tran- 
fition from cold to heat; breathing air that is deprived of 
Its proper fpfing or elafticity ; great fatigue ; exceffive 
weaknefs ; lofs of blood; long fafting ; fear, grief, and 
‘ether violent paffions or affections of the mind. 

Tt is well known, that perfons who have been long eX= 
pofed to cold, often faint or fall into a fwoon, upon com- 
ing into the houfe, efpecially if they drink hot liquor, or 
fit near a large fire, This might eafily be prevented by 
people taking care-not to go into a warm room immedi- 
ately after they have been expofed to the cold air, to ap- 
proach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drink any 
thing hot, till the body has been pace brought ‘into 
a warm temperature. 

When any one, in confequence of neglecting thefe 
precautions, falls into a fwoon, he ought immediately to 
be removed to a cooler apartment, to have ligatures ap- 
plied above his knees and elbows, and to have his hands 
and face fprinkled with vinegar or cold water. He 
fhould likewife be made to fmell to vinegar, and fhould _ 
have a fpoonful or two. of water, if he can fwallow, with 
about a third part of vinegar mixed with it, poured Into 
his mouth. Ifthefe fhould not remove the complaint, 
it may be neceffary to bleed the patient, and aiterwards t to 
give hima clyfter. eo 

As 
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As air that is breathed frequently lofes its elafticity of 
{pring, it is no wonder if perfons who refpire in it often 
.. fall into'a fwoon or fainting fit. They are in this cafe 
_ deprived of the very principle of life. Hence it is that faints 
ing fits are fo frequent in all crowded affemblies, efpeciaily 
in “hot feafons. Such fits, however, muft be confidered 
asa kind of temporary death; and; to the weak and 
delicate, they fometimes prove fatal. They ought there- 
fore with the utmoft care to be guarded acaintt. The 
method of doing this is obvious. Let affembly- 
rooms, and all other places of public refort, be large 
and well ventilated ; and let the weak and delicate avoid 
fuch places, particularly i in warm feafons. 

A perfon who faints in fuch a firuation, ought, imme- 
diately to be carried into the open air ; his temples fhould 
be rubbed with ftrong vinegar or brandy, and volatile 
fpirits or falts held to hisnofe. He fhould be laid upon 
his back with his head low, and havea little wine or 
fome other cordial as foon as he is able to fwallow it, 
‘poured into his mouth. If the perfon has been fubject 
to hyfteric fits, caftor or afafoetida fhould be applied to 
the nofe, or burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weaknefs or 
exhauftion, which is often the cafe after great fatigue, 
Jong fafting, lofs of blood, or the like, the patient mult 
be fupported with generous cordials, as jellies, wines, 
fpirituous liquors, and fuch like. Thefe, however, muft 
be given at firft in very fmall quantities, and increafed 
gradually as the patient is able to bear them. He 
ought to be allowed to lie quite fill and eafy upon 
fee back, with his head low, and fhould have frefh air 
admitted into his chamber. His food fhould confitt of 
nourifhing broths, fago-grue] with wine, new milk, and 
gther things of a light and cordial nature. Thele things 
are to be given out of thé fic, All that can be done in 
the fit is, to let him fmell to a bottle of Hungary-water, 
eau de luce, ox {pirits of hartfhorn, and to rub his temples 
with warm brandy, or to lay a comprefs dipped in it to 
the pit of the ftomach. 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or other 

violent eapates or affections of the mind, the patient mutt 
| Bed: 
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very cautioufly managed. He fhould be fuffered to 

_ remain at reft, and only made to fmell to fome vinegar. 
_ After he is come to himfelf, he may drink freely of warm 
lemonade, or balm-tea, with fome orange or lemon-peel 
in it. It will likewife be proper, if the fainting fits have 
been long and fevere, to clean the bowels by throwing in 

an emollient,clyfter. .. ep 

It is common in fainting fits, from whatever caufe they 
proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice may be 
very proper in {trong perfons of a full habit; but in 
thofe who are weak and delicate, or fubject to nervous 
diforders, it is dangerous. _The proper method with 
fuch people is, to expofe them to the free air, and to ufe 
cordial and ftimulating medicines, as volatile falts, Hun- 
gary-water, {pirits of lavender, tincture of caftor, and the 
like, 69) 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


All nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted 
with wind or flatulencies in the ftomach and bowels, 
which arife chiefly from the want of tone or vigour in 
thefe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as green peas, 
beans, coleworts, cabbages, and fuch like, may increafe 
this complaint ; but firong and healthy people are feldom | 
troubled with wind, unlefs they either overload their fto- 
machs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting ftate, and 
confequently full of elaftic air, While therefore the 
matter of flatulence proceeds from our aliments, the 
caufe which makes air feparate from them in fuch quan- 
tity as to occafion complaints, is almoft always a fault of 
the bowels themfelves, which are too weak either to pre- ~ 
~ vent the production of elaftie air, or to expel it after it 
is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought to be 
wfed as have a tendency to expel wind, and by ftrength- 
ening the alimentary canal, to prevent its being produeed 
there*. ) | vy 

ae The 


* Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a Ure e : 
bifcuit, efpecially when the flomach is empty. I look upon this — 
| as 
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The lit of medicines for expelling wind is very nu- 

merous ; they often however difappoiat the expectations 
of both the phy fician and his patient. The: molt cele- 
brated among the.clafs of cirminatives are juniper ber- 
ries; the roots of ginger and zedoary; the feeds of anife, 
Carraway, and coriander ; ; gum afafeetida and opium ; the 
warm waters, tin ‘tures, fra {pirits, as the aromatic water, 
the tincture of woodioot, the volatile aromatic {pirit, 
gether, &c. 
_ Dr. Whyte fays, he found no medicines more effica- 
cious in expelling wind chan eether and laudanum. He. 
generally gave the laudanum in a mixture with pepper- 
mint-water and tincture of caftor, or {weet {pirits of nitre. 
Sometimes, in place of this, he gave opium in pills with 
afafoetida, He obferves that the good effects of opiates are 
equally con{picuous, whetier the Gatulence be contained 
in the ftomach or inteftines; whereas thofe warm medi- 
“cines, commonly called carminatives, do not often give 
immediate relief, except when the wind 1s ia the ftomach. 
With regard to ether, the Doétor fays, he has often 
feen very 2 good effeéts from it in Aatulent complaints, 
where other medicines failed. The dofe is a tea- fpoon- 
ful mixed with two table-fpoonfuls of water*, In gouty 
cafes, he obferves, that siher, a glafs of French brandy, 
or of the aromatic water, OF ginger, either taken in fub- 
ftance, or infufed in boiling water, are among the belt 
medicines for expelling wind. 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is*fuch as makes 
it improper to give them warm medicines inwardly, the 
Doétor recommends external applications, which are 
fometimes ofadvantage. Equal parts of the anti-hytteric 
and ftomach plafter may be fpread upon a piece of foft 
leather, of fuch fize as to cover the greater part of the 
belly. This fhould be kept on for a confiderable time, 
provided the patient be able to bear it; if it fhould give 


as one of the beft carminative medicines ; and would recommend 
atin all complaints of the ftomach, arifing from flatulence, indigef- 
tion, &c. 

* Though the. patient may begin with this quantity, it will be 
“ neceflary to increatfe the dofe gradually as the ftomach can bear it, 
fSther is now given in ‘ane ret greater dofes than it wasin Dr. 
. Whyte’s ti time. | 
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great uneafinefs, it may be taken off, and the following 
liniment ufed in its ftead: 

Take of Bates’s anodyne balfam an ounce; of the ex- 
prefied oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
drachms. Let thefe ingredients be mixed together, and 
about a table-{poonful ies rubbed on the parts at bed- 


For ftrenethening the aiid eh and bowels, and con- 
fequently for leffening the produ€tion of flatulence, the — 
Door recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly.« 
beates, and exercife. In flatulent cafes, he éhiniks fome 
nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the tinéture of 
_ the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 

- fhould be joined with the filings of iron. 

When windy complaints are attended with coftivenefs, 
which is often the cafe, few things will be found to anfwer 
better than four or five of the following pills taken every 
night at bed-time : 

Mule of afafoetida two drachms 3 fuccotrine aloes, falt 
of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one drachm ; as 
‘much of the elixir proprietatis as will be fufficient to 
form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve 
or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm, or two - 
feruples of the Japenic confeétion, given every other 
evening, will have very good effects. | 

In thofe flatulent complaints which come on about the 
the time the men/es ceafe, repeated fmall bleedings often 
give more relief than any other remedy. 

With regard to diet, the Doétor obferves, that tea, 
and likewife all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or rum is 
not only preferable to malt liquor, but in moft cafes allo 
to wine. 

As Dr, Whyte has paid great attention to this fubject, 
and as his fentiments upon it ina great meafure agree 
with mine, Ihave taken the liberty t to adopt them. and 
fhall only add to his obfervations, that exercife is in my 
opinion fuperior to all medicine, both for preventing the 
production. and likewife for expelling of flatulencies. 
Thefe effeéts, however, are not to be expected from - 
fauntcring about, or loliing in a carriage ; but from la- 

1 : dour, 
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bour, or fuch a&ive amufements as give exercife to aes | 
part of the body. 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 


_ All who have weak nerves ate fubject to low fpirits ia 
a greater or lefs degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, 
exercife, and amufements, are the moft likely means to re» 
move this complaint. It is greatly increafed by folitude 
and indulging gloomy ideas, but may often be relieved by 
cheerful company and fprightly amufements. 

- Whea low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ftate of 
the ftomach and bowels, an infufion of the Peruvian bark 
with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. Steel joined 
with aromatics may likewife in this cafe be ufed with ad- | 
vantage; but riding, and a proper diet, are moft to be 
depended on. 

When they arife from a foulnefs of the {tomach and in- 
teftines, or obftruétion in the hypochondriac_ vifcera, 
aloetic purges will be proper. Ihave fometimes known 
the Harrowgate or Tunbridge water of fervice in this cafe. 

When low fpirits proceed from a fuppreffion of the 
menftrual or of the hemorrhoidal flux, thefe evacuations 
may either be reftored, or fome other fubftituted in their 
place, as iffues, fetons, or the like. Dr. Whyte obferves, 
that nothing has fuch fudden good effects in this cafe as 
bleeding. 

When low fpirits have. been brought on My long-con- 
tinued grief, anxiety, or other diftrels of mind, agreeable 
company, variety of amufements, and shai of place, 
efpecially travelling into foreign countries, will afford the 
moft certain relief, 

Perfons afflicted with low fpirits fhould avoid all 
kinds of excels, efpecially of venery and ftrong liquors. 
The moderate ufe of wine and other ftrong liquors i is by 
no means hurtful; but when taken to excels they weaken 
the ftomach, Vitiate the humours; and deprefs the fpirits. 
. This caution is the more neceffary, as the unfortunate 
and melancholy often fly to ftrong. liquors for relief, by 
‘which means they never fail to precipitate their own de- 

axuction. 
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OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 
Thefe likewife belong to the numerous tribe of ner-_ 
vous difeafes, which may be juftly reckoned the reproach 
of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, whofe ftomach 
and inteftines are relaxed, and whofe nervous fyftem is 
extremely fenfible, are moft fubject to hyfteric com- 
plaints. In fuch perfons an hyfteric fit, as it ts called, 
may be brought on by an trritation of the nerves of the 
ftomach or inteftines, by wind, acrid humour, or the 
like. A fudden fuppreffion of the meu/es often gives rife — 
to hyfteric fits) They may likewife be excited by vio-_ 
lent paffions or affections of the mind, as fear; orief, 
anger, or great difappointments. : 
Sometimes the hyfteric fit. refembies a fwoon or -fainte 
ing fit, during which the patient lies as in a fleep, only © 
the breathing i is fo low as {carcely to be perceived, At 
other times the patient is affected with catchings and 
{trong convulfions, ‘The fymptoms which precede hy- 
fteric fits are likewife various in different perfons. Some-. 
times the fits come on with coldnefs of the extremities, 
yawning and ftretching, lownefs of fpirits, oppreffion and - 
anxiety. At other times the approach of the fit is fore-. 
told by a feeling, as if there were a ball at the lower part — 
of the belly, which oradually rifes towards the ftomach, 
where it occafions inflation, ficknefs, and fometimes vo- 
miting’; afterwards ic rifes into the throat, and occafions 
a degree of fuffocation, to which quick breathing, palpi-— 
tation of the heart, giddinefs of the head, dimnefs of the 
fight, lofs of hearing, with convulfive motions of f the ex- 
tremities and other “parts of the body, fucceed. The 
hyfteric paroxy{m is often introduced by an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and fometimes it goes off by crying, In- 
deed there is not much difference between the laughing 
and crying of an hyfteric lady. 
~ Our aim in the treatment of this difeafe mutt be to — 
fhorten the fit or paroxy{im when prefent, and to prevent 
its return. The Jonger the fits continue, and the more 
frequently they return, the difeafe becomes the more ob-~ 


{tinate. Their ftreng th is increafed by habit, and they in- 
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duce fo’ great a relaxation of the fyftem, that it is with 
difficulty removed. frie “ae 
It is cuftomary, during the hyfteric fit or paroxy{m, 
to bleed the patient. In ftrong perfons of a plethoric 
habit, and where the pulfe is full, this may be proper 
but in weak and delicate conftitutions, or where the dif- 
eafe has been of long ftanding, or arifes from inanition, i¢ 
is not fafe. The beft courfe in fuch cafes is to roufe the 
patient by ftrong fmells, as burnt feathers, afafoetida, or 
fpirits of hartfhorn, held to the nofe. Hot bricks may 
alfo be applied to the foles of the feet, and the legs, arms, 
and belly may be ftrongly rubbed with a warm cloth. 

But the beft application is to put the feet and legs into 
warm water, ‘This is peculiarly proper when the fits 
precede the flow of the menfes. In cafe of coftivenefs, 
a laxative clyfter with afafcetida will be proper; and as 
. foon as the patient can fwallow, two table-fpoonfuls of a 
folution of afafcetida, or of fome cordial julep, may be 
given frequently *. 

The radical cure of this diforder will be beft attempt- 
ed at a time when the patient is moft free from the fits. 
It will be greatly promoted by a proper attention to diet, 
A milk and vegetable diet, when duly perfifted in, will 
often perform a cure. If, however, the patient has been 
accuftomed to a more generous diet, it will not be fafe 
to leave it off all at once, but by degrees, The 
moft proper drink is water with a fmall quantity of 
fpirits. A cool dry air is the belt. Cold bathing and 
every thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 
_fyftem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in bed, or what. 
ever relaxes the body, is hurtful, It is of the greateft 
importance to have the mind kept conftantly eafy and 


* When hyfteric fits are occafioned by fympathy, they may be 
cured by exciting an oppofite paffion. ‘This is faid to have been 
the cafe of a whole fchool of young ladies in Holland, who were 
all cured by being told, that the firft who was feized fhould be burnt 
to death. But this method of cure, to my knowledge, will not 
always fucceed. I would therefore advife, that young ladies who 
are fubject to hyfteric fits, fhould not be fent to boarding fchools, 
as the difeafe may be caught by imitation, J] haye known mad- 
“nefs itfelf brought on by fympathy. 
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cheerful, and, if poffible, to have it always engaged i in 
fome agreeable and interefting purfuit. 

The proper medicines are thofe which Rranothen the 
alimentary canal and the whole nervous fy tem, as the 
_ preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters. 
- Twenty crops of the elixir of vitriol, in a cup of the in- 

fufion of the bark, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

The bark and iron may likewile be taken in fubftance, 
_ provided the ftomach can bear them; but they are gene- 
- rally given in too fmall dofes to have any cffect. The 

chalybeate waters generally prove beneficial in this dif- 
order. 

If the A phat coi 1S iaded with phlegm, vomits ta has 
of ufe ; but they fhould not be too ftrong, nor frequent~ 
ly repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the fto-. 
mach. If there is atendency to coftivenefs, it muft be 
removed either by dict, or by taking an opening pill as 
often as it fhall be found neceffary. 

To leffen the irritability of the fyftem, ant Geatnedte 
medicines will be of ufe.. The beft antifpafmodic medi- 
cines are mufk, opium, and caftor. When opium dif-. 
agrees with the ftomach, it may either be applied exter- 
nally, or given in clyfters. It is often fuccefsful in re- 
moving thofe periodical head-aches to which hyfteric and | 
hypochordriac patients are fubject. Caftor has.in fome 
cafes been found to procure fleep where opium failed ; 
for which reafon Dr. Whyte adviles, that they fhould be 
joined together. He likewife recommends the antie 
hyfteric plafter to be applied to the abdomen *. 

Hyfteric women are often afflicted with cramps in vas 
rious parts of the body, which are moft aptto feize them 

in bed, or whenafleep. The moft efficacious medicines 
in this ‘cale are opium, bliftering-plafters, and warm bath- . 
ing or fomentations. When the cramp or fpafm is very 
violent, opium is the remedy moft to be depended on. | 
In milder cafes, immerfing ‘the feet and legs in warm - 
water, or applying a bliftering-plafter co the part affected, 


* Though antifpafmodics and anodynes are univerfally recom- 
mended in this difeafe, yet all the extraordinary cures that I ever 
knew in hyfteric cafes, were perfornied by means of tonic and cor- 
-roborating medicines. : 

will 
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will often be fufficient to remove the complaint. In — 
patients whofe nerves are uncommonly delicate and fen- 
fible, it will be better to omit the bliftering-plafter, and 
to attempt the cure by opiates, mufk, camphire, and the 
warm bath. : | 

_ Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreffion. 
Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and fometimes 
removed, by tight bandages ; and when convulfions arife 
from a flatulent diftention of the inteftines, or from foafms 
beginning in them, they may be often leffened or cured 
by making a pretty flrong compreffion upon the abdomen 
by means of a broad belt. Avroll of brimftone held in 
the hand is frequently ufed as a remedy for cramps. 
Though this feems to owe its effect chiefly to imagina- 
tion, yet, as ic fometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial *. 
When fpafms or convulfive motions arife from fharp hu- 
mours in the ftomach or inteftines, no lafting relief can 
be procured till thefe are either correéted or expelled. 
The Peruvian bark has fometimes cured periodic convul- 
fions after other medicines had failed. 
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This difeafe generally attacks the indolent, the luxuri- 
ous, the unfortunate, and the ftudious. It becomes daily _ 
more common in this country, owing, no doubt, to the 
increafe of luxury and fedentary employments. It has 
fo near a refemblance to the immediately preceding, that 
many authors confider them as the fame difeafe, and treat 
them accordingly. . They require, however, a very dif- 
ferent regimen ; and the fymptoms of the latter, though 
Jefs violent, are more permanent than thofe of the 
former. | | ; 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds are 
capable of great attention, and whofe paffions are not 
eafily moved, are, in the advanced periods of life, moft 
liable to this difeafe. It is ufually brought on by: long 
and ferious attention to abftrufe fubjects, grief, the fup- 


-. * Some perfons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great bene- 
fit from fmall bundles of rofemary tied all night about their feet, 
ancles, and knees. | my 
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preffion of cuftomary evacuations, excefs of. venery, the 
repulfion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued evacua-. 
tions, obftructions in fome of the vifcera, as the liver, 
fpleen, &c. iv ik i pe 
Hypochondriac perfons ought never to faft long, and 
their food fhould be folid and.nourifhing. All acefcent 
and windy vegetables are to be avoided. Flefh meats 
‘agree beft with them, and their drink fhould be old claret. 
or good madeira. Should thefe difagree with the fto» 
mach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
dranks : | | 
Cheerfulnefs and ferenity of mind are by all means to 


be cultivated. Exercife of every kind is ufeful. The | 
cold bath is likewife beneficial; and, where it does not, 


apree with the patient, frictions with the flefh-brufh ora 
coarfe cloth may be tried. . If the patient has it in 
his power, he ought to travel either by fea or land.. A 
voyage or a long journey, efpecially towards a warmer 
climate, will be of more fervice than any medicine. 

‘The general intentions of cure in this. difeafe, are to 
ftrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote the 
fecretions, Thefe intentions will be beft anfwered by 
the different preparations of iron and the Peruvian bark, 
which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in the 
fame manner as directed in the preceding difeafe. 

If the patient be coftive, it will be neceffary to make 
ule of fome gentle opening medicine, as pills compofed 
of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and afafoetida, with as 
much of the elixir proprietatis as is neceflary to form the 


ingredients into pills. Two, three, or four of thefe may 
be taken as often as it fhall be found needful to keep the. 


‘body gently open, Such as cannot bear the afafcetida 
. may fubftitute Spanifh foap in its place. 


Though a cheerful elafs may have good effects in . 
this difeafe, yet all manner of excefs is hurtful. Intenfe 


ftudy, and every thing that depreffes the {pirits, are like» 

wile pernicious. fe ie : | 
Though the general fymptoms and treatment of ner- 
vous diforders.were pointed out in the beginning of this 
chapter; yet, for the benefit of the unhappy perfons 
a@licted with thofe obftinate and complicated maladies, 
a | I have 
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_ Thave treated feveral of their capital fymptoms under 
diftinét or feparate heads. Thefe, however, are not to be 
confidered as different difeafes, but as various modifica- 
tions of the fame difeafe. They all arife from the fame 
general caufes, and require nearly the fame method of 
treatment. There are many other fymptoms that merit 
particular attention, which the nature of my plan will not 
permit me to treat of at full length. I fhall therefore 
omit them altogether, and conclude this chapter with a 
few general remarks on the moft obvious means of pre- 
venting or avoiding nervous diforders. 

In all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, there _ 
is a great delicacy and fenfibility of the whole fy{tem, 
and an uncommon degree of weaknefs of the organs of 
digeftion. Thefe may be either natural or acquired. 
When owing to a defeé&t in the conftitution, they are 
hardly to be removed; but may be mitigated by proper » 
care. When induced by difeafes,as long or repeated 
fevers, profufe hemorrhages, or the like, they prove alfo 
very obftinate, and will yield only to a courfe of regimen — 
calculated to reftore and invigorate the habit. 

But nervous affections arife more frequently from 
caufes, which it is in a great meafure in our own power to 
avoid, than from difeafes, or an original fault in the con- 
ftitution, &c. Exceffive grief, intenfe ftudy, improper 
diet, and neglect of exercile, are the great fources. of 
this extenfive clafs of difeates. 

It has been already obferved, that sielee indulged de- 
ftroys the appetite and digeftion, depreffes the {pirits, and 
induces an univerfal relaxation and debility of the whole 
fyftem. Inftances of this are daily to be feen. The 
 lofs of a near relation, or any other misfortune in life, is 
often fofficient to occafion the moft complicated feries 
of nervous fymptoms, Such misfortunes indeed are not 
to be avoided, but furely their effects, by a vigerous and 
proper exertion of the mind, might be rendered lefs hurt. 
ful.. For directions in his matter we muft refer the 
reader to the article Grier, in the chapter on the Pat- 
fions. 
| The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thote 

-.occafioned by grief. It preys upon the animal fpirits, 
: iE Sod and 
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and deftroys the appetite and digeftion. To. prevent 
thefe cffects, ftudious perfons ought according to the 
Poet,. to toy with their books *.. They fhould never 
ftudy too long at a time; nor attend long to one parti- 
cular fubject,, efpecially if it be of a {crious nature, 
They ought likewife to be attentive to their pofture, 
and fhould take care frequently to unbend their minds 
by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable com. 
pany. : 
= Vath ta to diet, I fhall dolar obferye, that ner- 
vous difeafes may be induced either by excefs or inani- 
tion. Both of thefe extremes hurt the digeftion, and 
vitiate the humours. When Nature is oppreffed with 
freth loads of food, before fhe has had time to digeft and 
affimilate the former meal, her. ‘powers are weakened, 
and the veffels are filled with crude humours. On the 
other-hand, when the food is not fufficiently nourifhing, 
or is taken too {eldom, the bowels are inflated with 
wind, and the humours, for want of regular frefh fup- 
plies of wholefome chyle, are vitiated. Thefe ex, 
tremes are therefore with equal care to be avoided, 
They both tend to induce a relaxation and debility 
of the nervous fyftem, with all its dreadful train of 
confequences. 
But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders is 
indolence. ‘The aétive and laborious are feldom trou- 
bled with them. They are referved for the children 
of eafe and affluence, who generally feel their keeneft 
force. All we fhall fay to fuch perfons is, that the — 
means of prevention and cure are both in their own 
power. If the conftitution of human nature be fuch, 
that man moft either labour or fuffer difeafes, furely no 
individual has any right to expect an) exemption: from 
the general rule, 
| “Thole, however, who are willing to take exercife, 
bu: whofe ¢ccupations confine them to the houfe, and 
pul eps to an unfavourable poflure, really deferve our 
pity. We have in a former part of the book endea- 
youred to lay down rules for their conduct ; and fhall 


only 
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only add, that where thefe cannot be complied with, 
their place may, in fome meafure, be fupplied by the 
ufe of bracing and ftrengthening. medicines, as the Pe- 
ruvian bark, with other bitters; the preparations of fteel ; 
the elixir of vicriol, and fuch like. 

Among many remarkable cafes of the nervous kind, 
which I have often met with, one very larely atcra¢ted 
my notice in a peculiar manner. It was written by the 
patient himfelf, a gentleman of fortune and of liberal 
education ; and it might be juftly called a picture from 
nature, drawn with uncommon fenfibilicry and force. 
The whole account being too long for infertion, the 
following extract may ferve as a fpecimen of the wri- 
ter’s fufferings and defcriptive talents. _‘* It is in vain,” 
he fays, “ that I attempt to imprefs the Faculty with 
the real ftate of my fufferings. The fymptoms of the 
diforder are not to be defcribed,. from their unufual 
preffure upon the mind; nor can they be conceived, I 
believe, by any but thofe who have fuff-red under 
them. They may be faid to conititute a phenomenon 
in the fcience of difcafes. Since I know of no terms 
to exprefs them in, or language to defcribe them by, I 
am obliged to content myfelf with denominating the 
diforder and its. effeéts together a mental agony, whofe 
influence creates a real tedium vite. It attacks me 
fometimes when fitting, fometimes when walking; and- 
if I were not to throw myfelf on a bed during the vio- 
lence of the paroxy{m, I fhould certainly dafh myfelf to 
pieces, This is accompanied with a lafficude, reftleff- 
nefs, and total incapacity of attending to any concerns 
in life.” | 

The fame fpirit animated every. part of the affecting 
defcription; and the cafe was accompanied with a lit 
of eleven eminent phyficians, whom the patienc had 
confulted at different times, but whole names | fupprefs, 
_as their prefcriptions did him no good, and did them 
no honour, When the primary feat of the difeafe is in 
the mind, it is ftooping to the low tricks of quackery 
to amufe a patient with falfe hopes of the efficacy of any 
medicine, The difappointment that follows aggravates 

ale - | every 
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every painful fymptom, and makes the unhappy fuf- 
ferer look forward to death as the only refource. All I 
prefcribe for him, is travelling. $13 an 
I fhould alfo have willingly inferted here an account 
of fome other nervous affections of an extraordinary 
nature, had not their length exceeded the limits ] pre- 
{fcribed to myfelf in thefe fupplementary obfervations, 


CHAP. XLIV. saw 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 


? WE do not mean to treat-of the nature of our fen- 

" fations, or to give a minute defcription of the va~ 
rious organs by which they are performed ; but to point 
out fome of the difeafes to which thefe organs are moft 
liable, and to fhew how they may be prevented or 
remedied. | 


OF THE EYE. 


No organ of the body is fubjeét to more difeafes than 
the eye; nor is there any one of which the difeafes are 
more difficult to cure. Though more ignorant per- 
fons pretend to cure thefe than any other clafs of dif- 
eafes, yet a very fuperficial acquaintance with the ftruc- 
ture of the eye, and the nature of vifion, will be fuf- 
ficient to convince any one of the danger of trufting to 
them. Thefe difeafes often exceed the fkill of the moft 
learned phyfician ; hence we may eafily infer the dan- 
ger of trufting them to ignorant quacks, who, without. 
all peradventure, put out more eyes than they cure, 
But, though the difeafes of the eye can feldom be. 
cured, they might often, by due care, be prevented; 
and, even where the fight is totally loft, many things 
might be done, which are generally neglected, to ren- 
der the unhappy perfon both more ufeful to himfelf and 
to fociety *. | Bile 


* It is a’pity thofe who have the misfortune to be born bliad, 


_ er who lofe their fight when young, fhould be fuffered to remain in 
ignorance 
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The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous ob- 
jects; keeping the head too long in a hanging polture 5. 
violent. head-achs; exceffive venery; the long ufe of 
bitters; the effuvia from acrid or volatile fubftances ; 
various difeafes; as the {mall-pox, meatles, &c.; but, 
above all, from night-watching, and candle-light ftu- 
dies. Long fafting is likewife hurtful to the eyes, and 
frequent heats and colds are no lefs pernicious. . The 
eyes are often hurt by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacu- 
ations; as morning fweats; {weating of the feet; the 
tenfes in women; and the bleeding piles in men. All 
kinds of excefs are likewife hurtful to the fight, parti- 
cularly the immoderate ufe of ardent f{pirits, and other 
{trong liquors. vf 

In all difeafes of the eyes, efpecially thofe attended 
with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be ob- 
ferved. The patient muft abftain from all fpirituous 
‘ liquors. The {moke of tobacco, {moky rooms, the va- 
pours of onions and gaslic, and all vivid lights and gla- 
ting colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink 
may be water, whey, or fmall beer; and the aliment 
muft be light and of eafy digeftion. 

For preventing diforders of the eyes, iffues and fe- 
tons are of prime ufe. Every perfon, whofe eyes are 
tender, ought to have One or more of thefe in fome 
part of the body. It will likewife be of ufe to keep the | 
body gently open, and either to bleed or purge every 
{pring and fall. All excefs and night-ftudies are to be 
avoided. Such as do not choofe a feton or an iffue, will 
reap benefit from wearing a {mall Burgundy-pitch plafter 
between their fhoulders. | . 


ignorance or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of economy. 
There are many employments of which blind perfons are very cae 
pable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages, 
&c. Nor are inftances wanting of perfons who have arrived at the 
higheft pitch of learning, without having the leaft idea of light. 
Witnefs the late famous Nicholas Sanderfon of Cambridge, and 
my worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh. The. 
former was one of the firft mathematicians of his age, and the 
latter, befides being a good poet and philofopher, was matter of all 
the learned Janguages, and a very confiderable adept in the liberal 
arts. 


A gutta, 
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A gutta ferena, or amaurofis, is an abolition of the 
ficht, wit! out any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. 
When it is owing to a decay or wafting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it pro- 
ceeds from a compreffion of the nerves, by redundant 
humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, and 
the patient relieved. For this purpofe, the body mutt 
be kept open with the laxative mercurial pills. If the 
patient be young, and of a fanguine habit, he may be 
»» bled. Cupping, with fcarifications on the back part of - 

the head, will hkewife be of ufe. A running atthe nofe 
_may be promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating powders, 
&c. But the moft likely means for relieving the patient 
are iffues or blifters kept open for a long time on the back 
part of the head, behind the ears, or on the neck. I 
have known thefe reftore fight, even after it had been 
for-a-confiderable time loft. ae ) 

Should thefe fail, recourfe muft be had\to a mercue — 
rial falivation; or, what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe 
better, twelve grains of the corrofive fublimate of mer- 

cury may be diffolved in an Englifh pint and a half of 
brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 
drinking half a pint of the decoction of farfaparilla 
after it. : | 

A -cataraé is an obftruétion of the pupil, by the in- 
terpofition of fome-opaque fubftance which either dimi- 
nifhes or totally extinguifhes the fight, It is generally 
an opacity of the cryftalline humour, In a recent or 
beginning cataract, the fame medicines are to be ufed 
as in the gutta ferena; and they will fometimes fucceed, 
But when this does not happen, and the cataraét be- 
comes firm, it muit be couched, or rather extracted. I 
have relolved a recent cataraét by giving the patient 
frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poultice of frefh 
hemlock conftantly upon the eye, and a perpetual blif. 
ter on the neck *. | PST, 

The myopia, or fhort- fightedne/s, and the prefbyopia, or 
Jeeing only at too great a diftance, are diforders which de- 
pend on the original ftructure or figure of the eye, there- 


© In both thefe cafes electricity merits a trial. Pon 
12 fore 
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fore admit of no cure. The inconveniences arifing from 
them may however bein fome meafure remedied by the 
help of proper glaffes. The former requires the aid of 
a concave, and the latter of a convex glafs. | 

A ftrabifmus, or fquinting, depends upon an irregulat 
contraction of the mufcles of the eye from a fpafm, palfy, 
epilepfy, or an ill habit. Children often contract this 
diforder by having their eyes unequally expofed to the 
light. They may likewife acquire it by imitation from a 
fquinting ourfe, or play-fellow, &c. As this diforder can 
hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent it. 
Almoft the only thing which can be done for it is to con- 
trive a mafk for the child to wear, which will only per- 
mit him to fee in a ftraight direction. 

Spots or fpecks on the eyes are genera'ly the effect of ' 
inflammation, and often appear after the {mall-pox, the 
meafles, or violent opthalmias. They are very difficule 
* to cure, and often occafion total blindnefs. Ifthe fpecks 

are fofe and thin, they may fometimes be taken off by 
gentle cauftics and dilcutients; as vitriol, the juice of 
celandine, &c.. When thefe do not fucceed, a furgical 
operation may be tried: the fuccefs of this, however, is 
always.very doubtful. 

The dlood-/hot eye may be occafioned by a ftroke, a 
fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, écc. I have 
frequently known it happen to children in the hooping- 
cough, It appears at firft likea bit of {carlet, and is af-. 
terwards of a livid or blackifh colour. This diforder 
generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove. 
obftinate, the patient may be bled, and have his eyes fo- 
mented with a decoction of comphry roots and elder 
flowers. A foft poultice may be applied to the eyes; 
and the body fhould be kept open by gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eye is generally occafioned by 
a relaxation or weaknels of the glandular parts of that 
organ.. Thefe may be braced and ftrengthened by bath- — 
ing the eye with brandy and water, Hungary-water,— 
roie- water, with white vitriol diffolved in it, &c. Medi- 
cines Which make a revulfion are likewile proper; as 
mild purgatives, perpetual. bitters on the neck, bathing 
the feet frequently in lukewarm water. &c, fo. 
When 
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“When this difeafe proceeds from an obftruétion of the 
lachrymal duét, or natural paffage of the tears, it is called 
a fifula lachrymalis, and can on be cured by a furgical 
- operation*. 


OF THE EAR. 


The fees Bits of the ear may be injured by vonage 
ulcers, or any ce that hurts.its fabric. ‘The hearing 
_- may likewife be hurt by exceffive noife, violent colds in 

the head; fevers; hard wax, or other fubftances fticking 
in the cavity of the ear; too greata degree of moifture 
or drynefs of the ‘ear. Deafnet is very often the ef- 


fect of old age, and_-is incident to moft people in the dee 


cline of life. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault 
in the ftru@ure or formation of the ear itfel. When 
this is the ‘cafe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy 
perfon not only continues deaf, but gencrally likewife 


dumb for life He 
| When 


* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark of a {crophulous 
habit.'. »- 

+ Though thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are 
‘generally fuffered to continue dumb, and confequently are in a 
great meafure loit to fociety, yet nothing is more certain than that 


duch perfons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo to: 


fpeak, and to underftand what others fay tothem. Teaching the 


dumb to fpeak, will appear parodoxical to thofe who do not con-. 


fider that the formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may 
be taught without the affiftance of the ear. This is not only cas 
pable of demonfiration, but is aétually reduced to practice by the 
ingenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This gentle- 
man has, by the mete force of genius and application, brought 
the teaching of dumb perfons to fuch a degree of perfection, that 
his {cholars are generally more forward in their’ education, than 
thofe of the fame age who enjoy all their faculties. They not 
only read and write with the utmoft readinefs, but likewife peak, 
and are capable of holding converfation with any perfon in the 
light. What a pity any of the human fpecies fhould remain in 

{tate of idiotifm, who are capable of being rendered as ufeful ae 
intelligent as others! We mention this not only from humanity 
to thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but alfo: in 
juftice to Mr. Braidwood, whofe fuccefs has far exceeded. all 
former attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds imagination 


itfelf fo far, that no perfon who has not feen and examined his 


pupils, can berere what they are capable of,—As this gentle- 


man, 


é 
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‘When deafnefs is the effect of wounds or ulcers of 
the ear, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. When 
ic proceeds from cold of the head, the patient mutt be 
careful to keep his head warm, efpecially in the night ; 
he fhould likewife take fome gentle purges, and keep 
his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 
water at bed-time. When deafnefs is the effect of a fe- 
ver it generally goes off after the patient recovers. If 
it proceeds from dry wax fticking in the ears, it may be 
foftened by dropping oilinto them ; afterwards they muft 
be fyringed with warm milk and water. 

If deafnefs proceed from drynefs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of 
liquid opodeldoch, or tincture of afafoetida, may be mixed 
together, and a few drops of it put into the ear every 

night at bed-time, ftopping them afterwards with a little 
wool or cotton. Some, inftead of oil, put a {mall flice of 
the fat of bacon into each ear, which is faid to anfwer the 
purpofe very well. When the ears abound with moif- 
ture, it miay be drained off by an iffue or feton, which 
fhould be made as near ‘the affected parts as pof- 
fible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall of 
an eel mixed with fpirit of wine, to be dropped into the 
ear; others, equal parts of Hungary-water and {fpirit of 
lavender. Etmuller extols amber and mufk; and 
Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs of hearing 
cured by putting a grain or two of mufk into the ear 
with cotton-wool. But thefe and other applications - 
muft be varied according to the caufe of the difor- 
der*. 


man, however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the far 
greater part of thofe who are born deaf cannot afford to attend 
him, it would be anact of great humanity, as well as public uti- 
mee to erect An academy for their benefit. 

* A gentleman, on whofe veracity I can depend, told me, that 
after uling many things to no purpofe for an obftinate deafnefs, he 
- was at lait advifed to put a few drops of his own urine warm into 
his ears every night and morning, from which he received great 
benefit. It is probable that a dolution of Jal ammoniac, in water, 
would ee the fame effect, 

Though 
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Though fuch applications may fometimes be of fer- 
vice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently they do 
hurt. Neither the eyes nor ‘eats ought to be tampered 
with ; they are \tender orgens, and require a very. deli- 
cate touch. For this reafon, what we would chiefly ree 
commend in deafnefs, is, to keep the head warm.” From’ 
whatever cafe the diforder proceeds, this is always pro- 
per; and) |-have known more benefit from it alone, in 
the moft obftinate cafes of deafnefs, than from all the 
‘medicines ‘I ever ufed*. 


OF THE TASTE’ AND SMELL, 


Though thefe fenfes are not of fo great importance to 
than in a flate of fociety, as the fight and hearing, yet 
as the lefs of them is attended with fome inconveniencyy 
they deferve our notice. They are feldom to be re-. 
ftored when loft ; which eught co make us very attentive 
to their prefervation, by carefully avoiding whatever 
may in the leaft prove injurious to them. As there is. 
a very great affinity between the organs of tafting and. 
fmelling, whatever hurts the one generally affects the 
other. . | 

Luxury is highly injurious to thefe organs. When 
the nofe and palate are frequently ftimulated by fragrant 
and poignant difhes, they foon lofe the power of dif-— 
tinguifhing taftes and odours with any degree of nicety. 
Man, ina flate of nature, may perhaps have thefe facul- 
ties as acute as any other animal. ats 

The fenfe of fmelling may be diminifhed or deftroy- 
ed by difeafes; as the moilture, drynefs, inflammation, - 
or fuppuration of that membrane, which lines the infide 
of the nofe, commonly called the olfactory membrane ; 
the compreffion of the nerves which fupply this mem- 
brane, or fome fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. 
A defect, or too great a degree of folidity, of the fmall 
fpungy bones of the upper Jaw, the caverns of the fore- 
head, &c.. may likewife impair the fenfe of fmelling. 
Jt may alfo be injured by a colleétion of fetid matter in 
-thofe caverns, which keeps conftantly exhaling from 
* An obftinate deafnefs has been cured by elediricity- 

them, 
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them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenfe of 
fmelling than taking-great quantities of fnuff. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle 
evacuations, fuch things.as tend to take off irritation, 
and coagulate the thin fharp ferum, may be applied; as _ 
the oil of annifeed mixed with fine flour; camphire dif- 
folved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours of amber, 
frankincenfe, gum-maftic, and benjamin, may likewife 
be received into the nofe and mouth, 

For moiftening the mucus, when it is too dry, fome 

recommend fnuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mix- 
ed with the oil of amber, marjoram, and annifeed; or a 
fternutatory of calcined white vitriol; twelve grains of 
which may be mixed with two ounces of marjoram- 
water, and filtrated. The fteam or vapour of vinegar 
upon hot iron received up the noftrils is likewife of ufe 
for foftening the mucus, opening obftructions, &c. 
‘+ Tf there is an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be dreffed 
with fome emollient ointment, to which, if the pain be 
very great, alittle laudanum may be added. If it bea 
venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured without mercury, 
In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive fublimate in 
brandy may be taken, as directed in the gutta ferena. 
The ulcer ought likewife to be wathed with it; and the 
fumes of cinnabar may be received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves, which 
. fupply the organs of fmelling are inert, or want ftimu- 
lating, volatile falts, ftrong fnuffs, and other things 
which occafion. fneezing, may be applied to the nofe, 
The forehead may likewife be anointed with balfam 
of Perv, to which may be added_a little of the oil 
of amber. & 

‘The afte may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, 
apthe, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue. It 
may be depraved by a fault.of the faliva, which, being 
difcharged into the mouth, gives the fame fenfations as 
if the food which the perfon takes had really a bad tafte ; 
or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries done to the 
nerves of the tongue and palate. Hew things. prove’ 
more hurtful either to the fenfe of tafting or {melling, 

Rf : than 
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than obftinate colds, efpecially thofe: which ghee Hehe - 
head. 2 
+ When the-tatte is dimirithed by: filth, dqunad &c. 
the tongue ought to be fcraped, and frequently ‘wafhed 
with a mixture of water, vinegar and honey, or fome 
other detergent. When the faliva ‘is vitiated, which 
feldom happens, unlefs in fevers or other difentens the 
curing of the diforder is the cure of this fymptom. To 
rolewe it, however, in the mean’ time, the following | 
things may be of ule: If there be a bitter tafte, it may be 
taken away by vomits, purges, and other things which 
évacuate bile. What is called.a nidorous tafte,’ arifing 
from putrid humours, is correéted by the> juice: of ci- 
tron, oranges, and other acids.» Afalt tafte is cufed by 
ap léntiful dilution with watery liquors. An acid tafte is 
deflroyed by abforbents, and alkaline falts, as panda of 
oyfter-fhells, falt of wormwood) &c. 

When the fenfibility. of the nerves, which Gopioly ihe 
organs of tafte, is diminifhed, the chewing of chorfe- 
radith, or other ftimulating tubftances, will help: sto, ree 
COVEF ite | 5 isstonoy 

OF THE TOUCH: : 
The fenfe of touching may be hurt by any thing: that 
obftruds the nervous influence, Or prevents. its: ‘being 
regularly conveyed to the organs of touching; \as pref 
dure, extreme cold, &c. It may likewile be hurt by too 
great a degree of fenfibility, when the nerve. is not fuf- 
ficiently covered by the cuticle or {cart-fkin, or where 
there is too eréat a tenfion of it, or it istoo delicate. 
Whatever difor@érs the fun@ions of the braim<and 
nerves, hurts the fenfe.of touching. Hence it. appears 
to proceed from the fame: general caufes as pally and 
apeplexy, and. are ial the fame method of 1reate 
ment. 

In a flupor, or defe & éf touch! ing, which ‘sibs from 
an obftruction of the cutanecus nbrvess the patient mutt 
firft be purged ; afterwards juch medicines as excite the 
action of the ‘nerves, or. flim late the’ fyftem,. ici 

| bg ah ufe 
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uféd. For this purpofe, the fpirit of hartthorn, /al vo-. 
latile, oleofum, horfe-radtth,, 8c. may .be taken in-, 
wardly ; the difordered parts, at the fame time, may be 
freeyootly rubbed with frefhynettles, or {pirit.of /a/ am- 
moniac.  Bliflering-plafters and-finapifms applied to the 
parts’ will likewife be of ufe,-as alfo warm bathing, efpe- 
res in the. natural hot baths. 

In a work like this, which is wholly: defeaed for po- 

chain Aaaabh it it would ‘have been an ufelefs difplay of 
anatomical {kill to mention fuch diforders of the fenfes as 
admit of no remedy, becaufe they are owing to a de- 
fect in the organization or ftructure of the brain, whence 
the nerves, thofe fine organs of fenfation, take their 
rife. But ic may be proper to make a few remarks on 
one or two general caufes of, nervous -weaknefs, and of 
confequent debility or imperfection -of the fenfes, which 
proceed wholly from our own mifconduct. 
Nothing fo much relaxes the nervous fyftem, fo much 
blunts the acutenefs of every fenfe, and deftroys its 
energy, as intemperance, To fay of a man when 
drunk, that he has loft bis fenfes, is literally true in the 
moft comprehenfive meaning of the word. He can 
neither fee, hear, tafte, fmell, nor feel, with exactnefs ; 
and though he may flatter himfelf, that, wich the return 
of fobriety, he recovers his fenfes alfo, yet they become 
more and more impaired by every debauch, till frequent 
repetitions of the frantic indulgence confign him to 
blindnefs, to deafnefs, and to the grave. Excefs in eat. 
ing produces fimilar effects, and, like the touch of the 
torpedo, benumbs every faculty. It particularly viti- 
ates the tafte and {mell, and thus defeats the chief pur- 
potes for which thefe (oases were given, to inform. us of 
the wholefome or noxious properties of every thing we 
eat and drink. 

Uncleannefs is alfo highly injurious to the organs of 
fenfation. Perhaps the benignity of Nature is not dif- 
played in any thing more ftrongly t than in the warnings 
fhe Ives of this evil, and in her own endeavaurs -to 
avert it. She has left us fo little to do, that we deferve 
no pity for the fevereft punifhment of our neglect. See 
how kindly fhe has guarded the extremities of the nerves 
Pk 2 all. 
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all over the body, the interior parts of the nofe, the 
mouth, the ear, the eye, againft external annoyance ! 
Obferve with what efforts, entirely independent of our 
will, fhe ftrives to relieve thofe delicate organs from all 
jinpurities ! The uneafinefs we feel upon fuch occa- 
fions ought to roufe our immediate attention. Shall we 
fuffer dirt to gather upon the fkin, to dull the fenfe of 
feeling, to obftruét the pores, and to drive back into 
‘the fyftem the noxious particles which. Nature endea- 
vours to throw off, when the ufe of a little foap and 
water would prevent every inconvenience? Is it too 
much trouble to wafh the ears; to dip the face with the 
‘eyes open ina bafon of clean water four or. five times 
every morning; to rinfe the nofe and mouth; and to 
keep the tongue clean, not by fcraping it, but by at- 
tending to the ftate of the ftomach, of which the tongue 
is an index? Some people feem to be as much afraid 
of water as if they had been bitten by a mad dog; and 
if they remain obftinate in that antipathy, I can only 
fay, they deferve a far worfe end than that of fuch un- 
fortunate incurables, to be fuffocated in their own. 
filth, is | 
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A SCHIRRUS is a hard indolent tumour, ufually 
feated in forme of the glands; as the breafts, the 
arm-pits, cc. If the rumour becomes large, unequal, 
of a hvid, blacith or leaden colour, ahi is attended 
with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. 
When the fkin is broken, and a /anies or ichorous mats 
ter of an abominable fei fmell is difcharged from the 
fore, it is called an open or ulcerated cancer. Perfons 
after the age of forty-five, particularly women, and 
thofe who lead an indolent israel obi ae are moft fub- 


ject to this dilcafe. 
CAUSES. 
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_ CAUSES. This difeafe is often owing to fup- 

-preffed evacuations; hence it proves fo frequently fatal 
to women of a grofs habit, particularly old maids and 
widows, about the time when the menttrual flux ceafes. 
It may likewife be occafioned by exceffive fear, grief, 
anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreffing 
paffions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thofe 
perfons who devote themfelves to a religious life in 
convents or monatteries, are often afflicted with it. Ic 
may alfo be occafioned by the long-continued ufe of 
food that is too hard of digeftion, or of an acrid na- 
ture;. by barrennefs, celibacy, indolence, cold, blows, 
friction, preffure, or the like. Women often fuffer 
from the laft of thefe by means of their ftays, which 
fqueeze and comprefs their breaft fo as to occafion 
great mifchief. Sometimes the difeafe 1s owing to an 
hereditary difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This diforder feems often very 
trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour, about the 
fize of an hazel-nut, or perhaps fmaller, is generally the 
firft fymptom., This will often continue for a long time 
without feeming to increafe, or giving the patient great 
uneafinefs; but if the conftitution be hurt, or the tu- 
mour irritated by preffure or improper treatment of any 
kind, it begins to extend itfelf towards the neighbour- 
ing parts, by pufhing out a kind of roots or limbs. It 
then gets the name of cancer, from a fancied refemblance 
between thefe limbs and the claws of a crab. The 
colour of the fkin begins to change, which is firft red, 
afterwards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at laft black. 
The patient complains of heat, with a burning, gnaw- 
ing, fhooting pain. The tumour is very hard, rough, 
and unequal, with a protuberance, or rifing, in the mid- 
dle; its fize increafes daily, and the neighbouring veins 
become thick, knotty, and of a blackifh colour. 

The {kin at length gives way, and a thin fharp ichor 
begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbouring parts 
‘til it forms a large unfightly ulcer. More occult can-_ 
ers arife, and communicate with the. neighbouring 
glands. The pain and {tench become intolerable ; the 
appetite fails; the ftrength is exhaufted by a continual 
: | i £:3 y Fy Bectte 
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hectic fever; at laft, a violent haemorrhage, or difcharge 
of blood, from fore” part of the body, with faintings or 
convulfion fits, generally pg an end to the miferable pa- 
tient’s life. — 

REGIMEN, ~The diet ought to be! light; but 
_ nourifhing. All ftrong liquors; and high-feafoned: or 

falted provifions,. are to be avoided.’ The patient may 
take as much exercife as he can eafily bear; and 
fhould ufe every method to divert thought, and amufe 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully to 
be guarded againft, particularly of the /affeéted part, 
which ought to be defended from all preffure, and -even 
from the external air, by eovering it with fur or foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE:. This’is one of shift difeutes. Gr 
which no certain remedy is yet known. ‘Its progrefs, 
however, may fometimes be retarded, and fome of its 
moft difagreeable fymptoms mitigated, by proper ap- 
plications. One misfortune attending the ‘difeafe is, that 
the unhappy patient often conceals it too‘long. Were 
proper means “ufed* in due time, . a cancer’ might 
often be prevented ; but after the diforder has arrived 
at a certain height, it Ponte fets all medicine at 
defiance. 

When 4 {chirrustumour is firtt difcovered, ia patient 
ought to obferve-a proper regimen, and to take twice 
‘or thrice aeweek a dofe of the common purging mer- 
curial pill. Some blood may alfo ‘be Jet, and the part 
affected may be ‘gently rubbed twice a- day, with a little 
of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm. with fur or 
flannel. The food muft be light, and an Englith pint 
‘of the deco€tion of woods or’ farfaparilla may be drank 
daily. I have fometimes difeuffed hard tumours, which 
‘had the aide tah of beginning ane by. a courte of 
this kind. 

Should the tumour, however, not yield to this treat- 
ment, but, on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife or 
cauftic. Indeed, whenever this can be done with fafety, 

the fooner it is done the better. It can an{wer no ‘pur~ — 
pole to Agi et a cancer after the conftivution is ruined, 
or 
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or thé » whole. mafs -:of. .humours corrupted | by. it. 
-T his, » however, is the common way, which makes the 
“operation fo feldom fucceed. Few people will fubmit to 
the extirpation till death ftares them in the face; wheres 
as; ifit,were done early, the patient’s life would not be 
endangered by the), operation, and it would pensrally 
prove a radical cure. 

When the-cancer is fo fituated thar it cannot be cut off, 
or if. the patient will not, fubmit to the operation, fuch 
medicines .as will, mitigate or relieve the moft urgent 
fymptoms may be ufed. Dr. Home fays, | that half a 
grain of-the corrofive;fublimate of mercury, diffolved in 
a‘proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and morn- 
ing, will often be-of fervice in cancers of the face and 
nofe.. -He likewife, recommends an infufion of the Sola- 
NUM OF night-fhade, i in cancers of the breatts. 

But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this 
difeafeis!hemlock. .. Dr. Stock, phyfician at Vienna, has 
‘of late: recommended the extract of this plant as. very 
‘efficacious in. cancers of every kind. The Doéctor fays, 
he has-given fome hundred weights of it without ever 
hurting any body, and often. with manifeft advantage. 
He advifes the patient, however, to begin with very 
{mall dofes, as two or three. grains, and to increafe the | 
dofe gradually till. fome. good effect .be perceived, and 
there to reft, without further increafe. . Fromtwo or three © 
-grains at firft, the Doétor fays he has.increafed the dofe 
to two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that fuch 
dofes may, be continued ‘for feveral weeks without any 
-bad confequences. 

The regimen which the Doctor recommends during 
the ufe fies thé medicine, 1s to avoid. farinaceous fub- 
ftances- not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. He 
fays, good wine will not be hurtful to thofe who are ac- 
-cuftemed to.it, nor a moderate ufe of acids 5 and adds, 
that the patient fhould live in a pure free air, and keep 


« shis mind as quiet and cheerful as poffible. 


.. The Doétor. does not pretend to fix the time in which 
| “a cancer may. be refolved by the uf of hemlock, but fays 
he has given it for above two years in large doles without 
any apparent benefits neverthelefs the patient has been 
n i ie cured 
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cured by perfifting in the ‘ufe of it for halfia year longers 
This is at leaft encouragement to’ give: it a fair trial, 
‘Though we are far from thinking the hemlock merits thofe 
extravagant encomiums which the Doétor has beftowed 
upon it, yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the 
. boafted powers of medicine, we think it ought are to 
De tried. 

The powder of hemlock is ‘by fome preferred to. the 
extract. They are both made ‘of the frefh leaves, and 
may be ufed nearly in the fame manner. ‘ Dr. Nicholfon 
of ‘Berwick fays, he gradually increafed the dofecof the 
- powder from a few prains to half a drachm, Jand:gave 
_ near four drachms of it in the day with remarkably good 
effets. The hemlock may alfo be ufed externally either 
asa poultice or fomentation. “The fore may likewife be 
kept clean by injecting daily a’ itrong decoétion’ of the 
‘tops’ and ‘leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foil for~ 
did/ulcers of any kind than “keeping them thoroughly 
clean. This ought never to’ be neglected. » The beft 
‘application for'this purpofe feems’to be the carrot-poul- 
tice. The root of ‘the common carrot may’ be*grated, 
and moiftened ‘with as much ‘water as will bring’ it to the 
confiftence of a poultice or cataplafm. This muft be ap- 
“plied ‘to the fore, and renewed twice a-day. «It generally 
‘cleans the fore, eafes the pain, and takes’ away the dif- 


anak {mell, which are objects of no {mall i igiisnanl 


niuch a dreadful diforder *. » 


Wort, or an infufion of asa Has been reconiniendied 


not only as a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine 
‘in this difeafe.' It ‘muft be frequently made frefh, and 


the patient may take it at pleafure.’ Two, three, or even 


‘four Englifh pints of it may be drank every day fora con- 
fiderable time. , No benefit can be expeéted from any 
smedicine in this difeafe, unlefs it be perfiftedin for a long 


time. Itis of too’obftinate a’nature to be foon removed; 


and, when it admits of a cure at’ all, it muft be brought 
‘about by inducing an almoft total’ change of the habit, 
‘which muft always be a work of time.’ Setons ‘or iffues 


* London Medical Effays. 


~ 
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in the neighbourhood of the cancer have fometimes good 
effects *, | ; | 

When all other medicines fail, recourfe muft be had 
to opium, as a kind of folace. This will not indeed 
cure the difeafe, but it will eafe the patient’s agony, and 
render life more tolerable while it continues. | 

To avoid this dreadful diforder, people ought to ufe 
wholefome food; to take fufficient exercife in the open 
air; to be as eafy and cheerful as poffible ;- and carefully 
to guard againft all blows, bruifes, and every kind of 
preffure upon the breafts, or other glandular parts +. 

In the Jong catalogue of human afflictions there is 
fearcely one to be more dreaded than the cancer. It is 
no lefs painful than loathfome : it kills by inches; is fel- 
dom cured except by the knife; and even that does not 
always fucceed. I have frequently feen {mall tumors in 
the breaft, which might perhaps have ended in cancers, 
yield to the camphorated mercurial ointment, applied 
twice a-day ; but after the fchirrus had broke and be. 
~come-a cancer, I-do not remember having ever feen it 
cured; nor do I believe that the whole materia medica 
can afford a remedy for it. | 

Yet there are plenty of people in London who cure 
cancers; and no one, who has a fufficient fhare of faith, 
can be at a lofs for a cancer-docétor. One may {ce even 


* In a cancer which had fet all medicines, and even furgery, 
at defiance, I lately faw remarkable effe&s from an obftinate 
perfeverance in a courfe of antifeptics. »I ordered the deep ulcers 
to bewathed to. the bottom by means of a fyringe, twice or thrice 
a-day, either with an infufion of the bark, or a decoction of carrot, 
and that the patient fhould take four or five times a-day, a glafs 
of good wine, with half a drachm of the beft powdered bark in it. 
The fores, after being wafhed, were likewife fprinkled withthe fame 
powder. When the patient began thiscourfe, her death was daily exe 
pected. She continued it for above two years, with manifeit advan- 
tage; but being told by aneminent furgeon, that the bark would not 
cure acancer, and that the fores ought not to be wafhed, fhe difconti- 
nued the practice, and died in a few weeks. This courfe was not ex 
pected to cure the cancer, but to prolong the patient’s lite, which it 
evidently did almoft to a miracle, fae 

+ As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this 
- difeafe,-we would have given fome directions for the gathering and 
preparing of that plant ;! but as its different preparations are now 
‘kept in the fhops, we think it much fafer for people to get them 
there, with proper directions for ufing them. 


» the 
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the fronts of houfes infcribed with the words, « Cancers 
cured bere,’ in large characters. I lately had a’ patient, 
who once fancied that her breaft was:a little: cancerous, 
and, under that impreffion, was kept for two years in the 
hands of a female cancer-curer,.though the lady in reality 
had not the leaft fymptom of cancer about hers’ . eae. 
But credulity is.a difeafe of the mind ftill more. incu- 
rable than cancers. I had occafion, a few years.ago, to 
make feveral vifitsat the houfe of one. of the richeft mer- 


chants in, Londony, whofe. filter, was afflicted at the time 


-with.a cancer; and: though fhe lived, in the fame houfe, 

T was never defired,to look at her. .. Blind credulity. pre- 
wailed over reafon.. . Her cure’ was entrufted to an Ame- 
rican quack, who knew juft as much as my lady’s lapdog, 
of the nature and, proper treatment of cancers, ,. He only 
helpedito kill her, which, the difeafe might ultimately 
have-done: yet. furely fhe ought to have had, better 
advice. | | ee fy “ow best 


CHAP. «Xvi 
OF POISONS. 


FEVERY perfon. ought, i in fome meatores to be acquaint- 

ed.with the nature “and cure of poifons, They are gene- 
rally taken unawares) and their effects.are often fo. fudden 
and violent, as not to admit of delay, or allow time’ to 
procure the affiftance' of phyficians. Flappily, indeed; no 
great degree of medical knowledge is here neceflary ; 
the remedies for moft poifons: being generally at. hand, 
er eafily obtained, and nothing but common pradence 
needful in the application of them. 

The vulgar notion that every poifon is areal by fome 
counter- poifon, as a fpecific, has done much hurt... Peo- 
ple believe they can do nothing’ for the patient; unlefs 
- thev know the particular antidote to that kind of potfon 

which he has taken... Whereas. the cure of all poifons 
taken into the {tomach, \avithout exception, depends 
_ chicfy on difcharging them as foon as poffible. | 
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There is no cafe wherein the indications of cure are 
-more obvious. Poifon is feldom long in the. ftomach | 
before it occafions ficknefs, with an inclination to’ vomit. 
This fhews plainly what ought to be done. Indeed, com- 
mon fenfe dictates to every one, that, if, any thing: “has 
been taken into the’ ftomach which endangers life, it 
oveht immediately tobe difcharged. Were this duly 
regarded, the danger arifing from poifons might g oene~ 
rally be xoeided: The method of prevention is obviotts, 
and the means are in the hands of every one. 

We fhall not take up the reader’s time with a detail 
of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed among 
ignorant people in different ages with regard to poifons ; ° 
neither -fhall we mention the boafted antidotes, which 
have been recommended either for preventing or obvi- 
ating their effects ; but fhall content ourfelves with point- 
ing out the poifons moft common in this country, and 
‘the means of avoiding their dangerous confequences. 

Poifons either belong to the mineral; the vegetable, or 
the animal kingdom. 

Mineral poifons are commonly of an acrid or corro- 
five quality ; as arfenic, cobalt, the corrofive fublimate 
of mercury, &c. 

- Thofe of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic 
or ftupefactive quality ; as poppy, hemlock, henbane, 
berries of the deadly night-fhade, &c. 
~ Poifonous animals communicate their infeétion bilker 
by the bite or fling. This poifon is very different from 
the former, and only produces its effects when received 
into the body by a wound. 
~ MINERAL POISONS. Arfenic is the mot 
common of this clafs; and, as the whole of them are 
pretty. fimilar both in. their effets and method of cure, 
whats faid with refpec to it will be applicable to every 
other {pecies of corrofive poifon. | 

~ When a perfon has taken arfenic, he foon ‘perceives a 
burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his {tomach 
and bowels, with ‘an intolerable thirft, and an inclination 
fo vomit. The tongue and throat feel rough and dry ; 3 
and, if proper means ‘be mat foon adminiftered,the patient 
is fcized with great, anxiety, hiccuping; faintings, and 
} coldnefs 
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coldnefs of the extremities. -Tothefe fucceed: black vo- 
. mits, foetid ftools, with a mortification of the ftomach 
and inteftines, which. are the immediate forerunners af 
death. | 

On the firtt appearance of thefe fymptoms the. patient 
fhould drink large quantities of new milk and falad-oil till 
he vomits; or he may drink warm water mixed with oil. 
Fat broths are likewife proper, provided they.can be got 
ready in time. Where no oil is to be had, frefh butter may 
- be melted and mixed with the milk orwater. Thefe things — 
are to bedrank as long as the inclination to vomit continues 
Some have drank eight or ten Englith quarts before the 
vomiting ceafed ; and it is never fafe to leave off drink- 
ing while one particle of the poifon remains in the fto- 
mach. % 

Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomit-_ 
ing, but likewife blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and 
prevent its wounding the bowels ; but if they fhould not. 
make the perfon vomit, half a drachm or two fcruples of 
thé powder of ipecacuanha mutt be given, or a few {poon- | 
fulsof the oxymel or vinegar of {quills may be mixed with 
the water which he,drinks, Vomiting may Jikewife be 
excited by tickling the infide of the throat with a feather. 
Should thefe methods however fail, half a drachm of 
white vitriol, or five or fix grains of emetic tartar, mut 
be adminiftered. | 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and 
there is reafon to fear that the poifon has got down to the 
inteftines, clyfters of milk and oi mutt be very fre» 
quently thrown up; and the patient muft drink emollient — 
decoétions of barley, oatmeal, marfhmallows, and fuch 
like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna and | 
manna, a folution of Glauber’s falts, or fome other pur- 
gative. 

After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought, 
for fome time, to live upon fuch things as are of a healing 
and cooling quality; to abitain from flefh and all ftrong 
liquors, and to live upon milk, broth, gruel, light pud- 
dings, and other fpeon meats of eafy digeftion, His 
drink should be barley-watergslinfeed tea, or infufions of 
any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables. 

raha ‘ VEGE- 
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VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain of 
the ftlomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddi- 


nefs, and often a kind of ftupidity or folly. -Perfons who 


~have'taken thefe poifons muft be treated in the fame 
manner as forthe mineral ‘or corrofive. , , 


Though the vegetable poifons, when allowed to remain. 


in the ftomach, often prove fatal ; yet the danger is gene- 
rally over as foon as they are difcharged. Not being of 
fuch a cauftic or corrofive nature, they are lefs apt to 
wound or inflame the bowels, than mineral fubftances > 
no time, however, ought to be loftin having them dif- 
charged. | 

Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits 
particular attention. It is ufed as a medicine both ina 
folid and liquid form, which latter commonly goes by 
the name of laudanum. It is, indeed, a valuable medicine 
when taken in proper quantity; but, as an over-dofe 
proves a ftrong poifon, we fhall point out its common 
effects, together with the method of cure. 

An over-dofe of opium generally occafions great drow- 
finefs, with ftupor and other apoplectic fymptoms. Some- 
times the perfon has fo great an inclination to fleep, that 

it is almoft impoffible to keep him awake. Every me- 
thod muft, however, be tried for this purpofe. He fhould 
be toffed, fhaked, and moved about. , Sharp blifterings 


platters fhould be applied to his legs or arms, and ftimu- 


lating medicines, as falts of hartfhorn, &c. held under his 
nofe. It willalfo be proper to let blood. At the fame 
time every method muft be taken to make him dif- 
charge the poifon. This may be done in the manner di- 
rected above, viz. by the ufe of ftrong vomits, drinking 
plenty of warm water, with oil, &c. 

Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid 
medicines with lixivial falts. He fays, that he has often 
given falt of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon in 
repeated dofes with great fuccels. 

- Ifthe body fhould remain weak and languid after the 


.. poifon has been difcharged, nourifhing diet and cordials 


will be proper; but when there is réafon to fear that the 
ftomach or bowels are inflamed, the greateft circumipec- 
tion is neceflary both with regard to food and medicine. 

st uae ge OF 
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OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS | ANIMALS. 


We thall béoin with the bite of a mad dee asit is. 
‘both the moft common and GRIER Us animal-poifon 4 in» 
this country. | . 
The creatures naturally liable to contract shis ines 
ate, as far as we yet know, all of the dog-kind, viz, foxes, 
dogs, and wolves. Hence it is called the alia CONIMAy 
or dog-madnefs. Of the laft we have none in this ifland ; 
-andiv fo feldom happens that any perfon is bit by the firft, 
that they fcarce deferve to be taken notice of. Iffuch a 
thing fhould happen, the method of treatment is precife- 
ly the fame as for the bite ofa mad dog. 3 

‘The fymptoms of madnefs in a dog: are as follow : At 
firft he looks dull, fhews: an averfion. to food and:com- - 
pany»: he, does. nor bark as ufual, buc feems to murmur, 
is peevith, and apt to bite ftrangers: his ears and tail. | 
droop more than ufual, and he appears drowfy; after= 
wards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at the 
mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery : he now, if not: 
confined, takes off, runs panting along with a kind of 
dejeCted air, and endeavours to bite every one he meets.’ 
Other dogs are faid to fy fromhim. Some think this, 
acertain ian of madnefs, fuppofing that they know him. 
by the fmell; but at.1s nor to be depended on. If he . 
efcapes beltia killed, he feldom runs above two or three 
days, till he dies exbaufed with heat, hunger, and fatigue. 

This ,dileaie is moft frequent after long, dry, hot tea- 
fons; and {uch dogs as live upon putrid ftinking carriony 
withiue having enough of pia gs: are moft liable 
to it. 

When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftricteft 
piesa ought to be made. whether the animal was really 
fiad. Many dif ‘grecable confequences arife from ne-,’ 
eleéting to afcertain this point, Some’ people have lived 
in C coptinual anxiety for many years, becaufe they had 
been bit by a dog which they ‘believed to be mad; but, 
as he had been killed » on the fpot, it. was impofible | to. 
afcertain the fact. This fhould induce. us, inftead. of 
killing a dog the Moment/he has bit any perfon, to dp 

| | ae a 
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all in‘our power'to keep him alive; at leatt till we ‘Can be 
certain whether he be mad or not. | ’ 

Many circumftances may contribute to naka Bebe 
‘imagine a dog mad. He lofes his matter, runs about in 
queft ofhim, is fet upon by other dogs, and perhaps by 
men. ‘The creature, thus frightened, beat and abufed, 
looks wild; and Jolls our his tongue as he runs alii 
Immediately a crowd is after him ; while he,» fioding | 
himfelf clofely purfued, and taking every one he meets 
for an enemy, naturally attempts to bite him» in felf- 
defence, » He foon gets knocked om the head, and it 
paffes currently that he was mad, as it is then oKroaaee 
to prove the contrary. 

This being the true hiftory of, by far, the greater part 
of thofe dogs which pafs for mad, 1s it any wonder thas 
numberlefs: whimfical medicines have been extolled for 
preventing the efftéts of their bite? This readily ac- 
counts for the great variety of infallible remedies for the 
bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almoft 
every family. Though nor one in a thoufand has: any ~ 

claim to merit, yet they are all fupported by numberlefs 
vouchers. No woaderthat imaginary difeafes fhould be 
cured by imaginary remedies. In this way, credulous 
people firft impoie upon themfelves, and then deceive 
others. The fame medicine which was fuppoféd to 
prevent the effeéts of the bite, when the doy was not- 
mad, is recommended to a perfon who has had the misfor- 
tune to be bit by a dog that was really mad.- He takes 
it, trufts to it, and is undone. 

To thefe miftakes we muft impute the frequent ill 
fuccefs of the medicines ufed for preventing the effects 
‘of the bite of a mad. dog. It is not owing’ fo much to a 
defect in medicine, as to wrong applications. lam per- 
fuaded, if proper medicines were adminiltered imme- 
diately after the vite is received, and continued fora fufs 
ficient length of time, we fhould not lofé one in’ aithou- | 
fand ef thefe who have’ the se copsomeaiy to be bit bya 

. mad dog. 

This poifon 1s cenerally ee unlieed by a wound, 
which neverthelefs heals as foon as a common wound: 
but Ricedlvgar os it begins (0 feel painful, and as the pain 


apy 
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fpreads towards the neighbouring parts, the perfon be= 
comes heavy and liftlefs. His fleep is unquiet with 
. frightful dreams; he fighs, looks dull, and loves folitude. 
Thefe.are the forerunners, or rather the firft fymptoms, of 
that dreadful difeafe occafioned by the bite of a mad dog. 
But as we do not propofe to treat fully on the difeafe 
itfelf, bue to point out the method of preventing it, we 
fhall not take up time in fhewing its progrefs from the 
firft invafion to its commonly fatal end. 


The common notion, that this poifon may lie in the © 


body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both 
hurtful and ridiculous. It muft render fuch perfons as 
have had the misfortune to be bit very unhappy, and can 
have no good effects. If the perfon takes proper medi- 
cines for forty days after the time of his being bit, and 
feels no fymptoms of the difeafe, there is reafon to be- 
lieve him out of danger. Some have indeed gone mad 
twelve months after being bit, but feldom later. a 
The medicines recommended for preventing the effects 
of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly fuch as. promote the 
different fecretions, and antifpafmodics. | 
Dr. Mead recommends a preventive medicine, which 
he fays he never knew fail, though in the {pace of thirty: 
years he had ufed it a thoufand times. 
The Dotor’s prefcription 1s as follows : 


«© Take afh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, - 


and powdered, halfan ounce ; of black pepper powdered, 
a quarter of an ounce. Mix thefe well together, and 
divide the powder into four dofes; one of which muft be 
taken every morning fafting, for four mornings fuccef- 
fively, in halfan Englith pintof cow’smilk warm, 

<« After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient muft go 


into the cold bath, or a cold [pring or river, every morn 


_ ing fafting, for a month; he muft*be dipped all over, 
but not ftay in (with his head above water) longer than 
half a. minute, if the water be very cold. After this he 
muft go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 


<¢ The perfon muft be bled before he begins co ufe the ° 
We > 


medicine *. 


..® Though we give this prefcription on the credit of Dr. Meads 
yet we would not advife any perfon, who has reafon to believe 


- that. 


= 
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We fhall next mention the famous Eaft-India fpeeific, 
as it is called. T. edicine is compofed of cinnabar 
and mufk. It is.efteémed:a great antifpafmodic 5 and, 

by many, extolled 2s an-infallible remedy for preventing _ 
the effects of the bite of a‘mad dog. 

« Take native and fadtitious cinnabar, of each twenty= 
four erains, mufk fixgeen grains. Let thefe be made 
into a fine powder, and taken in a glafs of arrack or 
ide ne hae 

This fingle dofe is faid to fecure the perfon for thirty 
days, at the vend of which it mutt be repeated ; but if he 
has any fymptoms of the difeafe, ic muft be repeated in 
three hours. 

The following is likewife reckoned a good antifpai- 
modic medicine : 

«© Take of Virginian fialie! root in powder half a 
drachm, gum afafcetida twelve grains, gum camphite 
feven grains ; make thefe into a bolus with a little fyrup 
of faffron.”’ f 

Camphire may alfo be given in the following manner: 

“© Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake- 
root in powder two drachms, camphire one drachm ; 
rub them together in a mortar, and divide the whole 
into ten dofes.” ®. 

Mercury is likewife recommended as.of great efltacy, 
.-both in the prevention and cure of this kind of madnels. 
When ufed as a preventive; it will be fufficient to rub. 
daily a drachm of the ointment into the parts about the 
wound. 

Vinegar is likewife of confiderable fervice, and fhould 
be taken freely, either inthe patient’s food or drink. 

Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for 
preventing the effects of the bite of a maddog, We 
would not, however, advife people to truft to any one of 

them; but from a proper combination of their diffcrefit 
powers, there is the greateft reafonto hope for fuccefs. 


that he has been bit by a dog which was re: ally mad, to truft to 
at alone. Mead was an able phyfician; but he feems to ‘have been 
no great philofopher, and was fometimes the dupe of his own 


credulity. 
Gg . The 


A 


‘not taking them for a fufficient le 
are ufed more. like charms, thant 
produce any, change. in the body. 
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The great error in the ufe: of thefe medicines lies in , 
th of time. They 
edicines intended to 


the infufficiency an the medicines, we muff i impute their 
frequent want of fuccels. 
Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of his medicine. confitts 


in promoting urine. But how a_poifon fhould be ex- 


pelied by urine, with only three or four dofes of. any 
medicine, however powerful, ic is not eafy to conceive. 


More time is certainly neceflary, even though.the medi- « 
cine were more powerful than. that. which. the HOGOP, 


prefcribes. | 

The Eaft-India f{pecific is ftill more exceptionable o on. 
this account. 

As thefe and moft other medicines, taken fingly, ee 
frequently been found to fail, we fhall recommend the 
following courie : 

If a perfon be bitin a flefhy part, where there is no 
hazard of hurting any large blood-veffel, the parts adjacent 
tothe wound may.be cut away. But 4; this be not done 
foon after the bite has been received, it will. be better to. 
omit It. 

The wound may. be dreffed with falt ‘and pea or a- 


pickle made of vinegar and falt, and afterwards drefled 
twice a-day with yellow bafilicon mixed with red’ preci~ 


pitate of mercury, 
The patient fhould weg to ufe altheaa Dr. Mead’s 


medicine, or fome of the per mentioned above. If he 
takes Mead’s medicine, he may ufe it,as the Doctor direéts, 


for four days fucceffively. Let him then omit it for two 
or three days, and again repeat the fame number of aes 


_as before. 


During this courfe, he muft. rub into the parts ce 
the widind: daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. 
This may be done for ten or twelve days at leaft. 

When this courfe is over, he may take a purge or 


“two, and wait a few days till the effe& of the mercury be 
gone off. Ide mult then begin to ufe,the cold bath, into 


which he may go every morning for five or Gx weeks. 


If he fhould feel cold and chilly fora long-time after 


2 /eoming 


o this, and not to ~ 
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‘coming. out of the cold’ bath, it will be better to ufea 
tepid one, or to have the water a little: warmed.’ 

In the mean time, .we would advife him not to Jeave 
off all internal medicines, but to take either one of the 
bolufes of fnake-root, afafcetida,.and camphire ; or one 
‘of the powders of nitre, camphire, and fnake-root, twice 
a-day. Thefe may be ufed the whole time he is bath- 
ing. oo | 7 
During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient 

muft keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen muft be obferved throughout the 
whole courfe. The patient fhould abftain from flefh, 
and all falted and high-feafoned provifions. He muft - 
avoid ftrong liquors, and live moftly upon a light and 
rather fpare diet. His-mind fhould be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poffible, and all exceffive heat and violent’ 
paffions avoided with the utmott care. 

I have never feen this courfe of medicine, with proper 
regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia; and cannot 
help again obferving, that the want of fuccefs muft gene- 
rally be owing either to the application of improper me- 
dicines, or not ufing proper ones for a fufficient length 
of time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that pro- 
mifes a fudden or miraculous cure.’ By -trufting-to thefe 
they often lofe their lives, when a regular courfe of me- 
dicine would have rendered them abfolutely fafe. This 
holds remarkably in the prefent cafe. Numbers of peo- 
ple, for example, believe, if they or their cattle were once 
dipped in the fea, itis fufficient ; as if the falt water were 
a charm againft the effcéts of the bite. This, and fuch like 
whims, have proved fatal to many, ‘ 

Jt is acommon notion, ifa perfon be bit by adog which 
is not mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, the per- 
fon would be affected with the diforder at the fame time; 
but this notion is too ridiculous to deferve a ferious con- 
fideration. It is agood rule, however, to avoid dogs as 
much as poflible, as the difeafe is often upon them for 
fome time before its violent fymptoms appear. The 
hydrophobia has been occafioned by the bite of a dog — 
| tii Pa Ay ogy which 
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which fhewed no other fymptoms of the difeate, but lift- 
leffnefs and a fullen difpofition. 

‘Though we do not mean. to treat fully of the cure of 
the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it incu- 
rable. The notion that this difeafe could not be cured, 
has been produétive of the. moft horrid confequences. It 
was ufual either to abandon the unhappy perfons, as foon 
as they were feized with the difeafe, to their fate, to bleed 
them to death, or to fuffocate them between mattrafies 
or feather-beds, &c. ~Fhis conduct certainly deferved | 
the fevereft. punifhment ! We hope, for the honour oF 

human nature, it will never again be heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this Bs. 
éafe, and therefore can fay nothing of it frony my own 
experience ; but the learned Dr. Tiffot fays, it may) be 
cured in the following manner : 

1.°The patient muft be bled to a confiderable quan- 
tity ; and this may be repeated twiee, or thrice, or even 
a fourth time, if circumftances require it. 

2. The patient fhould be put, if poffible, into a warm 
bath ; and this fhould be ufed- twice a-day. 

3. He fhould every day receive two, or even n three 
emollient clyiters, 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, fhould " 
rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. oi ita 

s. The whole limb which:contains the wound fhould 
be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up im an aly 
flannel, 

6, Every three hours a dofe of Cob’s powder fhould 
be taken ina cup of the infufion of linse-tree and elder 
flowers, This powder is made by rubbing together 
in a mortar, to.a very fine powder, of native and fac- 
titious cinnabar, éach twenty-four QFAlns 5 of mufk, fix- 
teen grains *, ! 


* The Ormuikseke medicine, as it is NT ARS feems.to me to. cons , 
it chiefly of cinnabar. Though it is faid to be infallible as 2 
preventive, yet 1 would not advite any one to truft to it alone. In- 
deed, it.is ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it more 
the appearance of a charm than of a medicine. Surely, if a me- 
dicine is to produce any change i in the body, it mutt be taken for 
fome confiderable time, and in fuiicient quantitys 

4. The. 
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y. The following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient’be not 
eafy, wafhing it down with the infufion mentioned above : 
Take one drachm of Virginian fnake-root in powder ; 
of camphire and afafeetida, ten grains each; of opium, 
one grain; and with a fufficient quantity of conferve, or 
rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there be a great naufea at the ftomach, with a 
bitternefs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipe- 
cacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 

9. The patient’s food, if he takes any, mutt be light ; 
as panado, foups made of farinaceous or mealy vege- 
tables, &c. 

10. If the patient fhould long continue weak, and fub- 
jet to terrors, he may take half a drachm of che Peru- 
vian bark thrice a-day, 


The next poifonous animal which we fhall mention is 
the VIPER. The greafe of this animal, rubbed into 
the wound, is faid to cure the bite. Though that is:all 
the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we fhould not 
think it fufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. It 
would furely be more fafe to have the wound well fuck- 
ed*, and afterwards rubbed with warm falad-oil, A 
poultice of bread and milk, foftened with falad-oil, 
fhould likewife be applied-to the wound; and the ‘pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of vinegar-whcy, or water- 
gruel with vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vinegar 
is one of the belt medicines which can be ufed in any 
kind of poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If 
the patient be fick, he may take a vomit. This courfe 
* The practice of fucking out poifons is very ancient ; and in- 
deed nothing can be more wational. Where the bite cannot be cut 
out, this is the molt likely way for extracting the poiton. There 
can be no danger in performing this office, as the poifon does na 
harm, unlefs ic be taken into the body by a wound. The perifon 
who fucks the wound ought, however, to wath his mouth frequently 
“swith falad-oil, which will fecure him from even the leatt inconve- 
niency. The P/iii in Africa, and the Mar in Italy, were tamed 
for curing the bites of poifonons animals, by fucking the wound; 
and we are told, that the Indians in North America practife tle 
fame at this day. 


G g 3 ‘ will 
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will be fofficient to cure the bite: of any of the paifongit 
animals: of this country. ; 

With regard to poifonous infects, as the bee, the a 
the hornet, &c. their ftings are feldom attended with 
danger, unlefs when a perfon happens to be ftung by a 
great. number of them at the fame time; in which cafe, 
fomething fhould be done to abate the inflammation and: © 
fwelling. Some, for this purpofe, apply honey 5 others 
lay pounded) parfley tothe part. A mixture of ivinegar’. 
-and Venice treacle:is likewifle recommended ; but I have 
- found rubbing the part with warm faiad-oil, or frequent. 
ly. repeated. applications of pledgits:dipped in laudanum,: 
fuceeed very well. Indeec, when the ftings are fo nu- 
merous as to endanger the patient’s life, which is fome- 
times the; cafe, he maine not only have oily poultices, or 
pledgits moiftened with laudanum: applied to the party 
but fhould likewife be bled, and take fome cooling me- 
dicines,.as nitre, or, cream of tana and fhould “drink 
pleanfully of diluting liquors. 

;It is the happinefs of this ifland: to have very vies 
san eat animals, and thofe which we have are. by no 
means of. the moft virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the 
effects attributed to poifon or venom in this country, 
are really other difeafes, and precekd from quite dif- 
ferent caufes. 53) 

We cannot, however, make the rats: obfervation with 
regard to poifonous vegetables. Thefe abound every 
where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant and unwary. 
This indeed is chiefly owing to careleffnefs. Children 
ought early to be cautioned againft eating any kind of - 
fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not know; and 
all poifonous plants to which they can have accefs, ought, 
as far as poffible, to be deftroyed. This would not be fo 
difficule a tafk as {ome people imagine. | 

Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, ahi they 
ought to be propagated in proper places; but, as they 
prove often deftruétive to cattle, they fhould be rooted 
out of all pafture-grounds, They ought likewife, for 
the fafety of the human {pecies, to be “deftroyed 1 in.the 
neighbourhood of all towns and villages; which, by the, 
_bye, are the places where they moft Ca i abound, 

ave 
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I have feén the poifonous hemlock, ‘henbane, wolfsbane, 
and deadly night-fhade, all growing within the exvirons 
of a fmall’town, where, though feveral perfons, within 
the memory of thofe living in it, had’loft their lives by 
one or other of thefe plants, yet nd method, that I could 
hear of, had ever: been taken to root them out; though 
this might be done at a very trifling expence. 

Seldom a year pafles, but we have accounts of federal 
perfons poifoned by eating hemlock-roots, inftead ‘of | 
parfnips, or fome kinds of fungus which they had 2a ’ 
thered for mufhrooms. * Thefe ‘examples ought to but 
people upon their euard with’ refpeé to the former, and 
to put the latter entirely out of ufe. Mufhrooms may 
be a delicate difh ; but they are a dangerous one} as they 
are generally gathered by perfons who do not know one 
kind of fungus from another, and take every thing for a 

mufhroom which has that appearance. | 
‘We might here mention many other plants and ani- 
mals of a poifonous nature. which are found in foreign 
countries ; but, as our obfervatinns are chiefly intended 
for this ifland, we fhall pafs thefe over. It may not, 
however, be anita to obferve, for the benefit of fuch of 
our countrymen as go to America, that ‘an effectual re- 

medy is now faid to be found for the bite of the rattle- 
fnake.—The prefcription is as follows.: Take of the 
roots of plantain and horehound, in fummer, roots and ~ 
branches together, a fufficient quantity ; ; bruife them in» 
a mortar, and fqueeze out the juice, of which give, as 
foon as poffible, one large {poonful; if the patient be 
fwelled, you mutt force it down’ his throat. This _gene- 
rally will cure; but, if he finds no relief in an hour ‘ 
after, you may give another fpoonful, which never fails. 
—If the roots are dried, they muft be moiftened with a 
little water. ‘To the wound may be applied a leaf of good 
tobacco moiftened with rum. 

We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, whe fays. 
it: was the invention of a negro; for the difcovery of 
which he had his freedom purchafed, ‘and a hundred 
pounds per annum fettled upon him during yin by.. the 
General Affembly of Carolina. 

It is poffible theré may be in nature ‘fpecific remedies 

| Gg4 : for 
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for every kind of poifon; but as we have very little 
faith in any of thofe which have yet been pretended to 
be difcovered, we fhall beg leave again to recommend 
the moft ftrict attention to the following rules, viz. That 
when any porfonous. fubftance has. been taken into the 
ftomach, it ought, as foon.as poffible, to be difcharged 
by vomits, clyfters, and purges, and, when. poifon has 
been received into the body by; a wound, .that it be ex- 
pelled by medicines which promote the different fecre- 
_ tions, efpecially thofe of. iweat, urine, and infenfible — 
- perfpiration;.to which may be joined antifpafmodics, 
or fuch medicines as take off:tenfion ard irritation ; 
the chief of which are opium, mufk, camphire, and 
alafoetida. | Hoe 


CHAP, XLVI 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE, _ 


¥N the firft edition of this book the venereal difeafe 
" was omitted, The reafons, however, which at that 
time induced me to leave it out, have upon more ma- 
ture. confideration vanifhed. Bad contequences, no 
doubt, may arife from ignorant perfons tampering with 
medicine in this diforder; but the danger from that 
quarter feems to be more than balanced by the great 
and folid advantages which muft arife to the patient 
from an early knowledge of his cafe, and an attention 
to a plan of regimen, which, if it does not cure the 
difeafe, will be fure to render it more mild, and lefs 
hurtful to the confticution. | we 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons 
who: contract this difeafe, that it lies under.a fort of dif- 
grace. This renders difguife neceffary, and makes the 
patient either conceal his diforder alrogether, or apply 
to thofe who promife a fudden and fecret cure; but 
who, in faét, only remove the fymptoms for a ume, 
while they fix the difeafe deeper in the habit. By this 

gneans a flight infection; which might haye been eafily 
Slater sai, : Tee removed, 
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removed, is often converted into an obftinate, and fome- 
times incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending et dif. 
eafe is, that it affumes a variety of different fhapes, and 
may with more propriety be called an affemblage of dit 
eafes, than a fingle one, No two difeafes can require 
a more different method of treatment than this does i in 
its different ftages. Hence the folly and danger of traft- 

Ing to any particular noftrum for the cure of it. Such 
noftrums are, however, generally adminiftered in the 
fame manner to all who apply for them, without the leat 
tegard to the ftate of the difeafe, the conftitution of the 
patient, the degree of infection, and a thoufand other cir- 
cumftances of the utmoft importance. 

‘Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit of 
unlawful embraces, yet it may be “communicated to the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, nurfes, mid- 
wives, and married women whofe hufbands lead. diffo- 
lute lives, are often affected with it, and frequently Jofe 
their lives by not being aware of their danger in due | 
time. The unhappy condition of fuch perfons will cer- 
tainly plead our. excufe, if any excufe be neceflary, for 
endeavouring to point out the fymptoms and cure of this 
too common difeafe. 

To enumerate all its different fymptoms, however, 
and to trace the difeafe minutely through its various. 
ftages, would require a much larger {pace than falls to 
this part of my fubyect ; I hall ll therefore confine my ob- 
fervations chiefly to circumftances of importance, omit- 
ting fuch as are either trifing, or which occur but fel- 
dom. | fhali likewife pafs over the hiftory of the dif- 
eafe, with the different methods of treatment which it 
has undergone. fince it was firft introduced into Europe, 
and many other circumftances of a fimilar nature; all of 
which, though they might tend to amufe the reader, yet 
could afford him little or no ufeful knowledge. 


OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHCEA. 


The virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary difcharge of 
infectious mucus from the parts of generation in either 


{ex. 


) 
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fex. It generally makes its appearance within eight. or’ 
ten days after the infection has been received; fome- 
times indeed it appears in two or three days, and at other 
times not before the end of four or five weeks, © Pre-' 
vious to the difcharge, the patient feels an itching, with 
a {mall degree of pain in the genitals. Afterwards a’ 
thin glary matter begins to diftil from the urinary paf- 
fage, which {tains the linen, and occafions a fmall: de- 
gree of titillation, particularly at the time of making’ 
water; this, gradually increafing, arifes at length to 2 
degree of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived 
about the extremity of the urinary paffage, where a flight 
degree, of rednefs and inflammation likewife begins to 
appear. 

As the diforder yertuitioest the pain, heat of urine, ia 
running, increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily enfue. In 
men; the erections become painful and involuntary, and’ » 
are more frequent and lafting than when natural. © This 
fymptom is moft troublefome when the patient is warm 
in bed. ‘The pain which was at firft only perceived to- 
wards the extremity, now begins to reach all up the 
urinary paffage, and is moft intenfe juft after the patient 
has done making water. The running gradually recedes — 
from the colour of feed, grows yellow, and i ys 
on the appearance of mucus. | 

When the diforder has arrived at its height) all the’ 
fymptoms are more intenfe ; the heat of urine is fo great, 
that the patient dreads the making water; and though he — 
feels a conflant inclination this way, yet it 1s rendered 

. with the greateft difficulty, and often only by drops: the 
involuntary erections now become extremely painful and’ 
frequent; there is alfo a pain, heat, and fenfe of «ful- 
nefs about the feat, and the running is plentiful and 
harp, of a brown, greenifh, and fometimeso fa ight 
colour. ; 
» By a proper treatment, the violence of the fymptoms 
gradually abates; the heat of urine goes off;. the invo- 
Juntary and painful erections, and the heat and pain about 
the feat, become eafier; the running alfo gradually” 
decreafes, grows whiter sis thicker, till at lait it entire- 


ly difappears. 
By 
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_ By attending to thefe fymptoms, the gonorrhoea may 
be generally diftinguifhed from any other difeafe. There 
are, however, fame few diforders for which. it may be 
miftaken; as an ulcer in the kidnies or bladder, the fuor 
‘albus, or whites, in women, &c. But in the former of 
thefe, the matter comes away. only with the urine, or 
when the fphinéter of the bladder is open; whereas in a 
gonorrhcea the difcharge is conitant. The latter is 
more difficult to diftinguifh, and muft be known chiefly 


from. its effects 5 as pips communicating the infec- 


tion, &c. 

REGIMEN. When a perfon has-reafon to fuf- 
pect that he has caught the venereal infection, he ought 
moft ftriétly to obferve a cooling regimen; to.avoid every 
thing of a heating nature, as wines, {pirituous liquors, 
rich fauces, fpices, falted, high-feafoned and {moke- 
dried: provifions, | 8c. as alfo all aromatic and ftimulat- 
- ing vegetables, as onions, g garlic, fhalot, nutmeg, muf- 
tard; cinnamon, mace, ginger, andfuch-like. | His food 

ought chiefly to confift of mild vegetables, milk, broths, 
light puddings, panado, gruels, &c. His drink may: be 
barley-water, milk and water, decoétions of marfh-mal- 
lows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey. . Of thefe 
he ought to drink plentifully. Violent. exercife of ail 
kinds, ‘efpecially riding on horfeback, and venereal plea- 


fures, are to be avoided. ‘The patient mult beware of — 


cold, and when the inflammation is violent, he Sent to 
keep his bed. 

MEDICINE. 
always be cured fpeedily and effectually at the fame 
time. The patient ought, therefore, not to expect, 


nor the phyfician to promife it. Ic will often. cons. 


tinue for two or three weeks, and fometimes for 
five ,or fix, even Where the treatment has been very 
proper. 

Sometimes, indeed, a'flight infection may be carried 
off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm milk 
and water, and injecting frequently up the urethra a 
little {weet oil or linfeed-tea about the warmth of new 
milk, Should thefe nat fucceed in carrying off the 

infection, 


A bakes nonieribona cannot: 
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infection, they will at leaft have a tendency ‘to leffen 
its virulence. Ace tee | piesa 
To effect a cute, however, aftringent injeCtions will 
generally be found ‘neceffary. Thefe maybe various 
ways prepared, but I think thofe made with the white 
vitriol are both moft fafe and efficacious. ‘Fhey can be 
made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may require ; 
but itis beft.to begin with the more gentle, and increafe 
their power if neceflary. I generally order 'a drachm of 
white vitriol to be! diffolved in eight or nine ounces of 
common or rofe water, and an ordinary fyringe full of 
it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. | If this 
_ Quantity does not perform:a cure, 1t may be repeated, 
and the dofe increafed*. jth 
Whether inje€tions be ufed or not, cooling purges are 
always proper inthe gonorrhoea. They oughtnot, how- 
ever, to be of the ftrong or draftic kind. Whatever 
raifes a violent commotion in the body, increafes the 
danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper into the 
habit. Precuring two or three ftools every fecond or 
third day for the firft fortnight, and the fame number 
every fourth or fifth day for the fecond, will generally be 
fufficient to remove the inflammatory fymptoms, to di- 
minifh the running, and to change its colour and confift- 
ence. It gradually becomes more white and ropy as the 
virulence abates t. | PgR 


* Although it is now very common to cure the gonorrhea by 
aftringent inje€tions, there are {till many practitioners who do not 
approve this mode of practice I can, however, from much-expe- 
fience, affert, that itis both the moft eafy, élegant, and efficacious 
method of cure; and that any bad confequences arifing from it 
muft be owing tothe ignorance or mifconduct of the practitioner 
himfelf, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, ufe ftrong 

reparations of lead, all of which are dangerous when apphied to 
the internal furfaces of the body ; others ule efcharotics, which in- 
flame and injure the parts. Ihave known a gonorrhea aétually 
cured by an injeétion made of green tea, and would always recom- 
mend gentle methods where they will facceed. eg | 
ee if the patient can fwallow a folution of fa}ts and manna, he 
thay take fix drachms; or, if his conftitution requires it, an ounce 
of the former, with half an ounce of the latter. Thefe may_be 
diffolved in an Englith pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water 
gruel, and taken early in the morning. ; 


is 
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When the inflammatory fymptoms run high, bleed- 
ine is always neceflary at the beginning. This opera- 
tion, as in other topical inflammations, muft be repeated 
according to the ftreneth and conftitution of the patient, 
and the vehemence and.urgency of the fymptoms. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine are 
likewife proper in this ftage of the diforder. For this 
purpofe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces of gum-ara- 
bic, pounded together, may be divided into twenty-four 
dofes, one of which may be taken frequently in a cup of 
the patient’s drink. If thefe fhould make him pafs his 
urine fo often as to become troublefome to him, he may 
either take them lefs frequently, or leave out the nitre 
altogether, and take equal parts of gum-arabic and cream 
of tartar. Thefe may be pounded together, and a tea- 
fpoonful taken in a cup of the patient’s drink four or five 
times a-day. I have generally found this antwer ex- 
“tremely well, both as a diuretic, and for keeping the 
body gently open. . 

When the pain and inflammation are feated high, to- 
wards the neck of the bladder, it will be proper frequent- 
ly to throw up an emollient clyfter, which, befides the 
benefit of procuring ftools, will ferve as a fomentation to 
the inflamed parts. = se HA. 


v 


If an infufion of fenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
drachms of the former, and an ounce of the latter, may be intufed 
all night in an Englifh pintof boiling water. The infufion may be 
trained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber’s falts dif. 
folved in it. A tea-cup full of this infufion may be taken every 
half hour till it operates. 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be 
found to anfwer very well. ‘Take of the lenitive eleQtuary four 
ounces, crtéam of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, 
rhubarb one‘drachm, and as much of the fyrup of pale rofes as 
will ferve to make up the whole into a foft electuary. To or three 
tea-{poonfuls of this may be taken over-night, and about the fame 
quantity next morning, every day that the patient choofes to take 
a purge. Uae 

The dofes of the above medicines may be increafed or diminifh-. 
ed, according as the patient finds it neceflarg. We have ordered 
the falts to be diflolved ina large quantity of water, becaufe it rens 
ders their operation, more mild. | 


ee | Soft 
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Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied 
to-the parts, are of great fervice. They may be made 
of the flour of linfeed, or of wheat-bread and milk, 
foftened with frefh butter or fweet oil. When poultices 
cannot be conveniently ufed, cloths wrung out of warm 
water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may 
be applied. I have often known the moft excruciating 
pains, during the inflammatory ftate of the gonorrhoea, 
relieved by one or other of thefe applications, | 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation 1 in the 
fpermatic velfels, than a proper fufpenfory for the {cro- 
tum. I: ought to be fo contrived as to fuppore the tefti- 
cles, and fhould be worn from the firft appearaitie of the 
difeafe, till it has.ceafed fome weeks. 

The above treatment will fometimes remove the 20- 
norrhoea fo quickly, that the perfon will be in doubt whe: 
ther he really laboured under that difeafe. This, however, 
is too favourable a turn to be often expected. It more 
frequently happens, that we are able only to procure an 
abatement or remiffion of the inflammatory fymptoms, 
fo far as to make it fafe to have. recourfe to the eteat an~ 
‘tidote mercury. 

__ Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonorrheea, 
~ fly to the ufe of mercury. This.is a bad plan. Mer- 
cury is often not at all neceflary in a gonorrhoea ; and, 
when taken too early, it does mifchicf. It may be ne- 
ceflary to complete the cure, but can never ne proper at 
the commencement of it. 

_ When bleeding, purging, fomentations, arid the other 
things recommended as above, have eafed the pain, foft- 
ened the pulle, relieved the heat of urine, and rendered 
the involuntary erections lefs frequent, the patient may — 
begin to ufe mercury in any form that 1s leaft Sd 
able to him. : 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night | 
and one in the morning will be a fufficient’ dofe at firft. 
Should theyaffe& the mouth too much, the dofe mutt be 
leffened ; if not at all, ic may be gradually increafed to 
five or fix pillsin the day. If calomel be thought prefer- 
able, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus, with 
alittle of the conferve of hips, may be taken at bed- 
time, and the dofe gradually increafed to eight or ten 

: sit 
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grains. .One of the moft.common preparations of mer- 
‘cury now in ufe is the corrofiye fublimate.. This may 
be taken in the manner afterwards recommended under 
the confirmed lues.or pox. : I have always found it one. 
of the moft fafe and efficacious medicines when properly 
uled. mS ae 3 
The above medicines may either be taken every day, 
or every other day, as the patient is able to bear them. 
They ought never to be taken in fuch quantity as to raife 

a falivation, unlefs in a very flight degree. The cifeafe 
may. be more -fafely, and as certainly, cured without a 
falivation as withit. When the mercury rung off by the 
mouth, it is not fo fuccefsful in carrying off the difeafe, 
as when it continues longer in the body, and is difcharged 
gradually. | | 

Should the patient be purged or griped in the night by 
the mercury, he muft take an infufion of fenna, or fome 

- other purgative, and drink freely. of water-gruel, to pre- 
“vent bloody-ftools, which are very apt to happen fhould 
the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has not been 
duly prepared. When the. bowels are weak and the 
mercury is apt to gripe or purge, thefe difagreeable con- 

fequences may be prevented by takiag, with the above 
pills or bolus, half a drachm or two: {cruples of diafcor- 
dium, or of the Japonic confeétion. | 
To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the mer- ~ 
cury’s affecting the mouth too much, or bringing ona 

- falivation, it may be combined with purgatives. With 
this view the laxative mercurial pill has been contrived, 
the ufual dofe of which is half a drachm, or ‘three pills, 
night and morning, to be repeated every other day; but 
the fafer way is for the patient to begin with two, or 

even with one pill, gradually increafing the dofe.. 
To fuch perfons as can neither {wallow a-bolas nor a 

_ pill, mercury may be given ina liquid form, as it can be 
fufpended even in a watery vehicle, by means-cf-gum- 
arabic; which not only ferves this purpofe, but likewife 
prevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, and ren- 
ders it in many refpects a better medicine*,,. 


Ic 


 * Take quickfilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a mu- 
‘ cilage two drachms ;. let the quickfilver be rubbed with the muci- 


_ age, 
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It happens very fortunately for thofe who cannot be 
brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewife for per- 


fens whofe bowels are too tender vo bear it, thar an ex- 
ternal application of it will anfwer equally well, and in: 


fome refpeéts better. It muft be acknowledged, that 
mercury, taken inwardly for any length of time, greatly 
weakens and diforders the bowels 3 ; for which reafon, 
when a plentiful ufe of it becomes necefiary, we would 


. prefer rubbing to the mercurial pills. The common 


mercurial or blue ointment will anfwer very well. Of 
that which is made by rubbing together equal quantities 
of hog’s-lard and quickfilver, about a drachm may ue 3 
vfed at atime. The beft time for rubbing it on is a 
night, and the moft proper place the inner fide of ete 


thighs. The patient fhould ftand before the fire when 


he rubs, and fhould wear flannel drawers next his fkin at 
the time he is ufing the ointment. If ointment: of a 
weaker or ftronger kind be ufed, the quantity muft be 
increafed:or diminifhed in proportion. 

‘Tf, during the ufe of the ointment, the inflamitiatfon 


sof the genital parts, together with the heat and fever- 


ithnefs, fhould return, or if the mouth fhould grow fore, 


‘the gums tender, and the breath become offenfive, a a 


dofe or two of Giauber’s falts, or fome. other cooling 
purge, may be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a 
few days. As shag however, as the. fens of fpitting © 
are gone off, if the virulency be not quite corrected, the 
ointment muft be repeated, but in fmaller quantities, and 
at longer intervals than before. Whatever way mercury 
is adminiftered, its ufe muft be perfifted in as long as any 


. virulency is fufpected to remain. 


During this, which may be called the fecond {tage of 
the diforder, though fo ftri@ a regimen is not neceflary 
asin the firft or inflammatory ftate, yet intemperance 


lage, in a marble mortar, until the pet a of mercury entirely 
difappear ; ; afterwards add gradually, ftill continuing the tritura« 
tion, half an ounce of baHamic fyrup, and eight ounces of sit 
cinnamon-water. ‘Two table-fpoonfuls of this folution ma 

taken night and morning. Some reckon this the beft form in w! ‘ich 


of 


guickfilver can be exhibited for the cure of a goin 
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of,every kind muft be avoided.. The food) muft be 
light, plain, and of eafy. digeftiom; and the greateft 
indulgence that may be allowed with refpeé:to drink, 1s 
a little wine diluted with a fufficient quantity of water. 
Spirituous liquors are to be avoided in every fhape. I 
have often known the inflammatory fymptoms renewed 
‘and heightened, the running increafed, and the cure ren- 
dered extremely difficult and tedious, by one fit of excef- 
five drinking. ) 

When the above treatment has removed the heat of 
urine, -and forenefs of the genital parts; when the quan~ 
tity of running is confiderably leffened, without any pain 
or {welling in the groin or tefticle fupervening ; when the 
patient is free from involuntary erections; and, laftly, 
when the running becomes pale, whitifh, thick, void of 
ill {mell, and:tenaceous or ropy; when all or moft of thefe 
fymptoms appear, the gonorrhoea is arrived at its laft 
’ ftage, and we may gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet 
with aftringent and ageglutinating medicines. 


OF GLEETS. 


A gonorrhcea frequently repeated,.or improperly 
treated, often ends in a gleet, which may either proceed” 
_ from a relaxation, or from fome remains of the difeafe. 

It is, however, of the greateft importance in the cure of 
the gleet, to know from which of thefe caufes it pro- 
ceeds,» When the difcharge proves very obftinate, and 
receives little or no check from aftringent remedies, there 
is ground to fufpect that it is owing to the latter; but if 
the drain is inconftant, and is chiefly obfervable when 
the patient is ftimulated by lafcivious ideas, or upon 
{training to go to ftool, we may reafonably conclude that 
it is chiefly owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the 
_ principalidefign is to brace, and reftore a proper degree 
of tenfion to the debilitated and relaxed veffels. For this 
purpofe, befides the medicines recommended in the go- 
norrhoea, the patient may have recourfe to ftronger-and 
more powerful aftringents, as the Peruvian bark *, 


-* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aftringents, 
and prepared in the following manner ; | 
. Hh Take - 
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alum, vitriol, calls, tormentil, Bitore, balluftines, » tinc- 
ture of gum kino, &c. The injedtions may be rendered 
more aftringent by the addition of a few grains of alum, 
or increafing the quantity of ‘vitriol as far as the parts are 
able to bear it. 

The laft remedy which we fia thimention in 1 this cafe, 
is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps a more 
powerful bracer in the whole pte medicine. It 
ought never to be omitted in this fpecies of ‘eleet, unlefs 
there be fomething in the conftitution of the patient 
which renders the ufe of ir unfafee'The chief objections 
to the ufe of the cold bath are a’ full habiry and an un- 
found ftate of the vifcera. The danger from the: for- 
mer may always be leffened, if-not removed, sby purgs 
ing and bleeding; but the lJatcer is an infurmountable 
obftacle, as the preflure of the water, and the fudden 
contraction of the external veffels, by throwing the blood 
with too much force upon the internal parts, are apt to 
accafion ruptures of the veffels; or a flux of humours 
upon the difeafed organs. But where no objection of this 
kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge over head 
in’ water every morning fafting, for three or four 
wecks together. . He fhould not, however, ftay long in 
the water, and fhould take care to have his {kin dried as 
foon as he comes out. 

The regimen prover in this cafe is the {ame as was 
mentioned in the lat ftage of the gonorrhoea: the diet 
muft be drying and aftringent, and the drink Spa, Pyr- 
mont, or Briftol waters, wich which: a little claret or red 
wine may fometimes be mixed. Any perfon may now 
afford to drink thefe watets, as they can be every where 
prepared at almoft no expence, by a mixture of common 
chalk and oil of vitriol. s 


\ 


Take of Peruvian bark bruifed fix.drachms, of frefh galls bruifed 
two drachms; boil them in a pound and a half of water to 2 
pound: to the ftrained liquor add three ounces of the fimple tinc- 
ture of the bark. A fmall tea-cup full of this may be taken three 
times a-day, adding to each cup fifteen or twenty a of the a 
elixir of vitriol. ! : 


When 
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When the gleet does not in the fmalleft degree yield 
to thefe medicines, there is reafon to fufpeét that it 
proceeds from ulcers. In this cafe recourfe muft be had 
to mercury; and fuch medicines as tend to corre-any 
_ predominant acrimony with which the juices may be af= 
fected, as the decoction of China, farfaparilla, faffafras, 
or the like. 

_Mr. Fordyce fays, he has feen many ppetinnne gleets, © 

of two, three, or four years ftanding, effectually cured 
by a mercurial inun¢ction, when alot every other me- 
dicine has been tried in vain. Dr. Chapman feems to be 
of the fame opinion; but fays, he has always found the 
mercury fucceed beft in this cafe when joined with tere- 
binthinate and other agelutinating medicines. For 
which reafon the Doétor recommends pills made of ca-" 
lomel and Venice turpentine *; and defires that their ufe 
may be accompanied with a decoction of guaiacum or ' 
- farfaparilla. 
The laft kind of remedy which we fhall mention for 
the cure of ulcers in the urinary paffage, are the fuppu- 
_ rating candles or bougies. As thefe are prepared vari- 
ous ways, and are generally to be bought ready made, it 
is needlefs to fpend time in enumerating the different in- 
egredients of which they are compofed,° or teaching the 
manner of preparing them. Before a bougie be intro- 
duced into the urethra, however, it fhould be fmeared 
all over with {weet oil, to prevent it from ftimulating too 
fuddenly. It may be fuffered to continue in from one to” 
feven or eight hours, according as the patient can bear 
it. Obftinate ulcers are not only often healed, but tu- 
mours and excrefcences in the urinary paflages taken 
away, and an obftruction of urine removed by means of 
bougies. Obftinate gleets may be removed by the ufe 
ef bougies. 


* Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a fufficient degree of hard- 
nefs, half an ounce, calomel half adrachm. Let thefe be mixed 
and formed into fixty pills, of which five or fix may be taken night 
and morning. If, during the ufe of thefe pills, the mouth fhould 
grow fore, or the breath become oftenfive, a mutt be dilconti- 
nued till theie “Shara difappear. 


eer aaaiet OF 
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OF THE SWELLED e ESTICLE, 


an he fwelled:tefticle. may either proceed fron infeétion 
_ lately contracted, or from the venereal poifom lurking in 
the. body; the latter indeed is not very common, but the 
former frequently happens both in the firft and fecond 
ftages' of.a-gonorrheea ; particularly when the running is 
‘unfeafonably checked, by cold, hard drinking; ftrong: 
> draftic.. purges, vi ‘olent exercile, the too! early ufe: of 
aftringent.medicines, or the like. | 
In the inflammatory ftage, bleeding:ts HEH, which: 
— muft, be repeated, according to: the urgency: of: the: 
fymptoms.*. The food muft be Jight, and the drinkidi- 
luting. High-feafoned focd, fleth, wines, anduevery 
thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fomenta= 
-tions-are of fingular fervice. Poultices: of ‘bread: and 
milk,. foftened with frefh butter or oil, are hikewife very 
proper, and ought conftantly to be applied when:the pa- 
tient isin bed; when he is up,’ the: tefticles: fhould be 
kept warm, and fupported by a .fufpenfory, which may 
eafily be contrived in fuch a) manner: as'to prevent the: 
weight. of the tefticle from having any effect. 

If it thould be found impracticable to clear the tefticle 
by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and extended ac- 
cording to circumftances, it will be: neceflary toclead the » 
patient through fuch a complete antivenereal’ courfe as. 
fhall enfure him againft. any future uneafinefs:. For this) 
purpofe, befides rubbing the mercurial ointment on-the — 
thighs as directed in the gonorrhoea, the patient: muft’ be. 
confined to bed, if neceffary, for five or fix:weeks, fuf- - 
pending the rafhioles all the while, with a bag. or) trufs,: 
and plying. him inwardly with ftrongdecoétions of 
farfaparilla. ) 

When thefe means do not fucceed, and there i is reafon 
to fufpeét .a {crophuleus: or! cancerous: habit, either of 
which may fupport a {cirrhous induration, after the vene= — 
‘real poifon is corrected, the parts fhould be fomented . 


* have been accuftomed for fome time zt to apply leeches to. 
' inflamed tefticles, which practice has always been followed with 
~ the tol happy effects. 

find dag daily 
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daily with a/decoétion of hemlock, the bruifed leaves of 
which may.Jikewife be added to the POH Oss and the-ex~ 
tract at the fame time.taken inwardly *. This.practice 
is ftrongly recommended by Dr. Storck. in {chirrous and 
cancerous cafes; and Mr, Fordyce affures us, that by 
this method he has cured difeafed tefticles.of two ot 
three years.{tanding, even when ulcerated, and when the 
fchirrus had begun to ibe affected with pricking ‘and 
Jancing pains, 


OF BUBOES. 


Venereal buboes are hard tumours: feated in the 
groin, occafioned by the venereal poifon lodged in this 
part. They are of two kinds ; viz. fuch as proceed from 
a recent infection, and fuch as accompany a confirmed 
lues.. : ¥ 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, fuch as apnbat Gi 
after impure coition, may be firft attempted by di/perjions 
and, if that fhould not fucceed, by Juppuration, To pto- 
mote.the difperfion of a bubo, the fame regimen mutt be 
obferved..as was directed in the firft ftage of a-gonor- 
rhoea, The patient muft likewife, be bled, and take 
fome cooling purges, as the decoétion of tamarinds. and 
fenna, Glauber’s falts, and the like. . If by this. courfe 
the fwelling and other inflammatory fymptoms abate, we 
may fafely. proceed tothe ufe of mercury, which mult.be - 
continued till the venereal. virus is quite fubdued +. 

But if the bubo fhould, from the beginning, be atrend- 

ed with great heat, pain, and pulfation, it, will be. proper 
to promote its; fuppuration. For this, purpofe the pa~ 
tient may be allowed to ufe his ordinary diet, and to 
take now and thenaglafs of wine... Emollient cataplafms, 
confifling of bread.and milk foftened,with oil or.freth 
butrer, may be applied to the part; and, in. cold. con- 
-ftirutions, where the tumour advances flowly, white lily- 
roots boiled, or fliced onions: raw, \and>.a -fufficient 
quantity of. yellow bafilicon, may be added'to the’ poultice. 

* The extrac of hemlock may be made-into pills, and, taken in 
the manner dire@ed under the article Cancer. 


+ For the difperfion of a bubo, a number of sascha applied to 
, the part affected willibe found equally efficacious as in tite inflamed. 


-telticle. 
He ea * When | 
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When the tumour is ripe, which may be nowt Bye its 
‘conical figure, the foftnefs of the fkin, and a fluctuation 
of matter plainly ‘to be felt under the finger, it may be 
opened either by a cauftic or a’ lancet, and afterwards 
dreffed with digeftive ointment: | 

It fometimes however happens, that buboes can 

neither be difperfed nor brought to a fuppuration, but re- 
main hard indolent tumours. In this cafe the indurated 
glands muft be confumed by cauftic; if they fhould be- 
come {chirrous, they muft be diffolved by the application 
of hemlock, both externally and internally, as eg in 
the {chirrous mae si 


| OF CHANCRES. 


Chancres are fuperficial, callous, eating ulcers ; whitch 
may happen either with or without a a gonorrhoea, © » They 
are commonly feated about the glands, and make their 
appearance in the following manner: Firft a little red 
pimple arifes, which foon becomes pointed at top, and is 
filled witha ‘whitifh matter inclining to yellow. °This 
pimple i is hot, and itches generally before i it breaks: after= 
wards it degenerates into an obftinate ulcer, the bottom 
of which is ufually -covered with’ a vifcid mucus, and 
whofe edges gradually become hard and callous. Some- 
times the firlt appearance refemblesa fimple excoriation 
of the cuticle ; which, however, if the caufe be venereal, 
foon becomes a true chancre. 

~ A’chancre is fometimes a primary affection, btied It is 
much oftener fymptomatic, and is the mark of a con- | 
firmed lues. Primary chancres difcover themfelves 
foon after impure coition, and are generally feated in parts 
covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples of 
women, the glans penis of men, &c.* 


ie When venereal ulcers are feated in the lips, the infetion may 
be communicated .by kiffing. 1 have feen very obftinate venereal 
ulcers in the lips, which I have all the reafon in the world to be- 
Jieve were communicated in this manner. 

Nurfes ought to beware of fuckling infected children, or having 
their breafts drawn by perfons tainted with the venereal difeafe. 
This caution is. peculiarly neceflary for nurfes who refide in the 
madi 8 hbourhood of great towns. . 

When 
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“When a chancre appears foon, after i impure coition, its 
treatment is nearly fimilar to that of the virulent gonor- 
rhoea. The patient muft obferve the cooling regimen, 
lofe a little blood, and take fome gentle dofes of falts and 
manna. The parts affe&ted ought frequently to be 
bathed, or rather foaked, in warm milk and water, and, 
if the inflammation be great, an emollient poultice or 
cataplaf{m may be applied to them. | This courfe will, in 
moft cafes, be fufficient to abate tHe inflammation, and 
prepare the patient for the ufe of mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied 
with ulcers in the throat, noéturnal pains, fcurvy erup- 
tions about the roots of the hair, and other fymptoms of 
a confirmed lues.. Though they may be feated in any 
of the parts mentioned. above, they commonly appear 
upon the private parts, or the infide of the thigh. They 
are alfo lefs painful, but frequently much larger and 
harder than primary chancres. As their cure mutt de- 
pend upon that of the pox, of which they are only a 
fymptom, we fhall take no further notice of them, till we 
come to treat of a confirmed lues *, 

Thus we have related moft of the {ymptoms which ac- 
company or fucceed a violent gonorrhcea, and have alfo 
given a fhort view of their proper treatment; there are, 
however, feveral others which fometimes attend this dif- 
eafe, as a /trangury. or obftruction of urine, a. phymofis, 
paraphymofis, &c. 

A ftrangury, may be occafioned either. by a fpafmo- 
dic conftriction, or an inflammation of the urethra and 
parts about the neck of the bladder. In the former cafe 
the patient begins to void his urine with tolerable eafe 5 
but, as foon as it touches the galled or inflamed urethra, 
a fudden conftriction takes place, and the urine is voided. . 
by {purts, fomeumes by. drops only. When the. ftran- 
gury is owing to an inflammation about the neck of.the 
bladder, there is a conftant! heat and uneafinefs of the 
‘part, a perpetual defire to make water, while the patient 


o* [have found it anfwer extremely well to fprinkle chancres 
twice a-day with calomel. This will often perform a cure without . 
any other application whatever. It the chancres are upon the gians, 
they may be wathed with milk and watera little warm, and after. 
wards the calomel may be applied as above. 


hih 4 can 
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can only render a few drops, anda troublefome tenefinus, 
or conflant inclination to go to ftool. 

When ‘the ftrangury is owing to (pa, fiihe medi- 
cines as tend to dilute and blont the falts of the urine will 


_ be*proper. “For this purpofe, befides the comton~ di- 


luting liquors, foft and’ cooling emulfions, fweetened with 
the fyrup of poppies, may be: ufed. Should thefé not — 
have the defired effect, bleeding and emollient fommericas 
tions will be necefiary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an snflém 
' mation about thé néck of the bladder, bleeding muft be 
more liberally performed, and repeated according to the © 
urgency of the fymptoms. After bleeding, if the ftran- 
gury full continues, foft. clyfters, with a proper quantity 
_ of laudanum in them, may be adminiftered, and’emolltent 
" fomentations applied to the region of the bladder." At 
the fame time, the patient may take every four hours a 
tea-cupful of barley-water, to an Enelith pint of which 
fix ounces of the fyrup of marfhmallows, four ounces of 
the oil of {weet almonds, and’ halfan ounce of nitre, may 
be added. If thefe remedies fhould not relievethe com- 
plaint, and a total fuppreffion’ of urine fhould come on, 
bleeding muft/be repeated, and'the patient: fet'in a warm 
bath up to the middle. It will be proper in this' cafe to 
difcontinue ‘the’diuretics, and to draw off the water with 
a catheter; but’as the patient is feldom able to ‘bear its - 
being introduced;'we would rather recommend the‘ ufe 
of mild bougies. Thefe often lubricate the paffage, and 
oreatly facilitate the difcharge of urine. Whenever they 
be@in® to - flnvdlate or give any uneafinels, they may be 
withdrawny) 9! 

« The ‘phymofis is fic a conftriétion of the prepuce ll 
the ‘glans,’-as hinders’ it from: being drawn back wards ; 
the paraphymofis,’ onthe contrary,’ is fuch ‘a ‘conftriction 
ofthe prepuce! behind the glans, as hinders it from being 
brought: forward) 

“The treatment by thofe fymptoms is fo hearty the fame 
swith that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no oc- 
cafion to enlarge uponit, In general, bleeding, purging, 
poultices, ‘ane. emollient fomentations. . are, fufficient. 
Shauld nies cobs ef; fail of removing the firicture, and 

| the 
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the parts be threatened with a mortification, twenty or 
thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of emetic tar- 
‘tar may be given fora vomit, and may be worked off with 
‘warm ‘water or thin gruel. | i 
+> Ie fometimes happens, that, in fpite of all endeavours 
tothe contrary, the inflammation goes on, and fymptoms 
ofa beginning mortification appear. When this is the 
cafe, the prepuce muft'be fcarified with a lancet, and, if 
neceflary, divided, ‘in order to prevent a itrangulation, 
and fet the imprifoned glans at liberty. We fhall not de- 
fcribe the manner of performing this operation, as it ought 
always to be done by a furgeon. | When a mortification 
has ‘actually taken place, it willbe neceffary, befides per- 
forming the above operations, to foment the parts fre- 
quently with cloths wrung out of a ftrong decoétion of 
camomile flowers and bark, and to give the patient a 
drachm of the bark in powder every two or three hours. 
With regard to the priapi/m, chordee, and other diftor- 
tions of the penis, their treatment is no way different 
from that‘of the @onorrhoea. When they prove very 
troublefome, the patient may take a few drops of lauda- 
num at night; efpecially after the operation of a purga- 
tive through the day. 


~~ 


OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 


We have hitherto treated of thofe affections in which 


the venereal poifon is fuppofed to be confined chiefly to 
the particular part by which it’ was received, and fhall 
next take a view of the lues in its confirmed ftate ; that 
as, when the poifon is actually received into the blood, 
and, circulating with it through every part of the body, 
mixes, with the feveral fecretions, and renders the whole 
habit tainted. j 
The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the 
groin, pains of the head and joints, which are peculiarly 
troublefome ia the night, or when the patient is warm 


in bed; fcabs and fcurfs in various parts of thé body, 


efpecially on the head, of a yellowith colour, re- 
jembling a honeycomb; corroding ulcers in various 
parts of the body, which generally begin about the 
throat, from whence they creep gradually, by the pa- 


late, | 


g 
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late, towards the cartilage of he nofe, whieh: they de- 
ftroy ; excrefcences or exottofes arife in. the-middie of 
the bones, and their fpungy: ends -become»brittle, and 
break upon the leaft accident ; .at .other times: they are 
foft, and bend like, wax; the conglobate glands become 
hard and callous, and form in.the neck, armpits, groin, 
and mefentery, hard moveable tumours, : like the: king’ 8 
evil; tumours of different.kinds are likewife formed in 
‘the lymphatic veffels, tendons, ligaments, and. nerves, as 
the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c.; the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, rednefs, and fometimes with 
total blindnefs, and the ears with a finging noife, pain, 
and deafnefs, whilft their internal fabfianck:i is exulcerated 
and rendered carious ; at length all the animal, vital, and 
natural functions are depraved; the face. becoihes pale 
and livid; the body emaciated and unfit for motion, 
andthe miferable patient falls into an atr rophy or wafting 
confumption. Q 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to the fexis, -as;can- 
cers of the breaft; a fuppreffion or overflowing of 
the menfes; the bis ; hyfteric affections ; an ifkicts 
mation, abfcefs, {chirrus, gangrene, cancer, .or ulcer 
of the womb; they are generally either barren or - 
fubject to abortion; or, if they bring children into the 
world, they have an univerfal craps are half rotten, 
and covered with‘ulcers. | 

Such is the catalogue of fymptoms attending this dread 
ful difeafe in its confirmed ftate. Indeed, they are fel- 
dom all to be met with in the fame perfon, or at the fame 
time; fo many of them, however, are generally prefent 
as are fufficient to alarm the patient; and if he has rea- 
fon to fufpeét the infection is. Jurking in his body, he 
ought immediately to fet about the expulfion of it, other- 
wile the moft tragical confequences will enfue. 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, 
for the cure of this difeafe, is mercury, which may be 
ufed in, a great variety of forms, with nearly the fame 
faccefs *.. Some time ago it was reckoned impoffible to. 
cure a confirmed lues without a falivation. This method 
is now, however, pretty generally laid afide, and mercury 


* The preparations which I now chiefly ufe, in the confirmed 
dues, ace calomel and calciied mercury. 
13 


i 
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js found to be as efficacious, or rather more fo, in ex- 
pelling the venereal poifon, when adminiftered in fuch a 
manner as not to run off by the falivary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial oint-_ 
ment is as efficacious as-any other preparation of that 
mineral ; yet experience has taught me to think otherwife. 
I have often feen the moft obftinate venereal cafes, where 
great quantitiés of mercurial ointment had been ufed in 
vain, yield to the faline preparations of mercury. Nor 
am I fingular in this opinion. Mr. Clare, an eminent 
furgeon of this city, affures me, that for fome time paft he 
has employed in venereal cafes a faline preparation of 
mercury with moft happy fuccefs. This preparation, 
rubbed with a fufficient quantity of any mild powder, he 
applies, in fmall portions, to the tongue, where, with a 
gentle degree of frition, it is immediately abforbed, and 
produces its full effeé& upon the fyftem, without doing the 
leaft injury to the ftomach or bowels; a matter of the 
greatef{t importance in the application of this moft active 
and powerful remedy. 

It is impoffible to afcertain either the exact quantity 
of medicines that muft be taken, or the time they oughe 
to be continued, in order to performa cure. Thefe will 
ever vary according to the conftitution of the patient, the 
feafon of the year, the degree of infection, the time it has 
lodged in the body, &c. But though it is difficule, as - 
Aftruc obferves, to determine @ priori, what quantity of 
mercury will, in the whole, be neceffary to cure this difs 
temper completely ; yet it may be judged of 2 pofteriori, 
from the abatement and ceafing of the fymptoms. The 
fame author adds, that commonly not lefs than two ounces 
of the ftrong mercurial ointment is fufficient, and not 
more than three or four ounces neceflary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we 
fhall take notice of, 1s the corrofive fublimate. This 
was fome time ago brought into ule for the venereal dif- 
eafein Germany, by the illuftrious Baron Van Swieten; 
and was foon after introduced into Britain by the learned 
Sir John Pringle, at thar time phyfician to the army. 
The method of giving it is as follows: One grain of 
corrofive fublimate 1s diffolved tn two ounces of French 

brandy 
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brandy of malt fpirits ;. and of this folution, an ordinary 
table-fpoonful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be 
taken twice a-day, and to be continued as long.as any _ 
fymptoms of the diforder remain. To thofe whofe fto- 
mach cannot bear the folution, the fublimate may be 
given in form of pill*. | 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recom- 
mended for curing the venereal difeafe ; but none of them 
have been found, upon experience, to anfwer the high’ 
encomiums which had been beftowed upon them. 
Though noone of thefe is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, fome of them are found 
to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 
beft we know yet is farfaparilla, which may be pre- 
pared and taken according to the directions in the 
Appendix f. 5: 

The mezereon-root is likewife found to be. a power- 
ful affiftant to the fublimate, or any other mercurial. It 
may either be ufed along with the farfaparilla, as directed 
in the Appendix, or by itfelf. Thofe who cheofe to ufe 
the mezerecn by itfelf, may boil an ounce of the frefh © 
bark, taken from the root, in twelve Englith pints of 
water to eight, adding towards the end an ounce of li- 
quorice. - The dofe of this is the. fame as of the .decoc- 
tion of farfaparilla. 47 3aY 40 

We have been told that the natives of America cure 
‘the venereal difeafe, in every ftage, by a decoction of 
the root of a plant called the Lobelia. It is ufed either 
frefh or dried; but we have no certain accounts with re- 
gard to the proportion, Sometimes they mix other roots 
with it, as thofe of the ranunculus, the ceanothus, &c.; 
but whether thefe are defigned to difguife or affift it, is 
_ doubtful. The patient takes. large draught of. the de- 


* The fublimate may be given in diftilled water, or any other 
Jiquid that the patient choofes. I commonly order ten grains to be 
_diffolved in an ounce of the fpirit of wine, for the conveniency of 
carriage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it night 
and morning, in half a gla{s of brandy or other fpirits. Mr. Debra, 
an ingenious chymilt'of this place, informs me, that he prepares a 
falt of mercury much more mild and gentle in its operation than 
the fublimate, though equally efficacious. 

+ See Appendix, Decodtion of Sarfaparilla, 

coction 
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_ coftion’ early in the morning, and Continues to ule it for 
his ordinary drink through the day *. | ) 
Many other roots’ and’ woods might be mentioned” 
which have been extolled for curing the venereal difeafe, 
as the china-root, the roots of foap-wort, burdock, &¢. 
as alfo the wood of guaiacum and faffafras; but as none. 
of thefe have been found to poffefs virtues fuperior to 
thofé already mentioned, we fhall, for the fake of bre- 
vity, pafs them over, and fhall conclude our obferva- 
tions on this difeafe, with a few general remarks con- 
cerning the proper management of the patient, and the 
nature of the infection. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The condition of the patient ought always to be con- 
fidered previous to his entering upon a courfe of mercury 
- in any form. Jet would be equally rafh and dangerous 
to adminifter mercury to a perfon labouring under any 
violent acute difeale, as a putrid fever, pleurify, ‘peri- 
pneumony, orthe like. It would likewife be dangerous 
in fome chronic cafes; as a flow heétic fever, or the laft 
ftage of a coniumption. Sometimes, however, thefe 
difeafes proceed from a confirmed lues; in which cafe it 
will be neéceffary to give mercury. In chronic difeafes 
of a lefs dangerous nature, as the afthma, the gravel, 
and fuch like, mercury, if neceflary, may be fafely ad- 


* Though we are ftill very much in the dark with regard to the 
method of curing this difeafe among the natives of America, yet 
wv is generally affirmed that they do cure it with f{peed, fafety, and 
fucceis, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury, Hence © 
it becomes an object of confiderable importance to difcover their 
method of cure. This might furely be done by making trials of 
the various plants which are found in thofe parts, and particularly 
of fuch as the natives are known to make ule of. All people in a 
rude {tate take their medicines chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, 
and are often’ pofleffed of valuable fecrets with regard to the vir- 
tues of plants; of which more enlightened nations are ignorant. 
Indeed, we make no doubt but-fome plants of our own growth, 
were proper pains taken to difcover them, would be found as effi- . 
cactous im curing the venereal difeafe, as thofe of America. It 
mult, however, be remembered, that what will cure the venereal 
_ difeafe in one country, will not always.be found to have equal fuc- 

ée{s in another. ' 3 


miniftered, 
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miniftered. If the patient’s ftrength has been greatly 
exhaufted by ficknefs, labour, abftinence, or any other 
caufe, the ufe of mercury muft be poftponed, till by 
time, reft, and a nourifhing diet, it can be fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiftered to women dur- 
ing the menftrual flux, or when the period is near at 
hand. Neither fhould it be given in the laft flage of 
pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not near the 
time of her delivery, and circumftances render it necef- 
fary, mercury may be given, but in {maller dofes, and 
at greater intervals than ufual; with thefe precautions, 
both the mother and child may be cured at the fame 
time ; if not, the diforder willat leaft be kept from grow- 
ing worle, till the woman be brought to bed, and fuffi- 
ciently recovered, when a more cfedtual method may be 
purfued, which, if fhe fuckles her child, will in all pro- 
bability be fufficient for the cure of both. 

Mercury ought always to be adminiftered to infants 
with the oreatett caution. Their tender condition unfits 
them for fupporting a falivation, and. makes it neceffary — 
to adminifier even the mildeft preparations of mercury 
to them with a {paring hand. A fimilar conduct is re- 
commended in the treatment of old perfons, who have 
the misfortune to labour under.a confirmed lues. No 
coubc the infirmities of age muft render people lefs 
able to undergo the fatigues of a falivation; but this, 
as was formerly obferved, is never neceflary ; befides, 
‘we have generally found that mercury had much lefs 
effect upon very old perfons, than on thofe who were 
younger. 

Hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons, and fach as are 
fubject to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to fre- 
quent and violent attacks of the epilepfy, or who are af- 
flicted with the fcrophula or the fcurvy, ought to be cau. 
tious in the ufe of mercury. Where any one of thefe 
diforders prevails, it ought either, if poffible, to be cured, 
or, at leaft palliated, before the patient enters upon a 
courfe of mercury. When this cannot be done, the 
mercury muft be adminiftered in fimaller dofes, and at 
longer intervals than ufual. 


2 The 
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The moft proper feafons for entering upon a-courfe of 
, mercury, are the fpring and autumn, when the air is of 
a moderate warmth. If the circumftances of the cate, 
however, will not admit of delay, we muft not defer the 
cure on account of the.feafon, but muft adminifter the: 
mercury ; taking care, at the fame time, to keep the 
patient’s chamber warmer or cooler, according as the 
feafon of the year requires. 

The next thing to be confidered is the preparation 
neceffary to be obferved before we proceed to admini- 
fter. a courle of mercury. Some lay great ftrefs upon 
this circumftance, obferving, that by previoudy relaxing 
the veffels, and correcting any diforder which may hap- 
pen to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be 
difpofed to act more kindly, but many other inconveni- 
encies will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gentle 
purges, previous to the adminiftration of mercury, and 
fhall only now add, that thefe are always to be repeated 
according to the age, firength, conftitution, and other 
Pratestances of the patient. Afterwards, if it can be 
conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or 
‘twice a-day, for a few days, in lukewarm water. His 
diet, in the mean time, mutt be light, moift, and cools 
ing.. Wine, and all heating liquors, alfo violent bodily 
exercife, asd all great exertions of the mind, are care- 
fully to be aboided: 

A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch 
as are under.a courfe of mercury. Inattention to this not 
only endangers the patient’s life, but often alfo difappoints 
him of a cure. A much fmaller quantity of mercury 
will be fufficient for the cure of a perfon who lives low, 
keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excefs, than of 
one who cannot endure to put the {malleft reftraint upon 
his appetites: indeed, it but rarely happens that {uch are 
thoroughly cured, 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, either 
for preventing or removing “venereal infection, than clean. | 
~dinefs. By an early attention to this, the infection might 
_ Often be prevented from, entering the body ; and, where 
~- ig has already taken place, i its effects may be greatly mid- 


gated, 
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gated. The moment any perfon has reafon to. fufpect 
tliat he has received the infection, he ought to wafh the 
parts with water and fpirits, fweet oil, or milk. and 
water; a {mall quantity of the laft may likewife be in- 
jeated up the urethra, if it can be conveniently done. 
Whether this difeafe at firft took. its rife. from dirtinefs,. 
is hard-to fay; but wherever that prevails, the infection 
is found in its greateft degree ‘of virulence, which gives 
eround to believe that a ftri¢t attention to cleanlinefg 
would go far towards extirpating it altogether *, _ 


re 


When the venereal difeafe has been negleéted, or im-. 
properly treated, it often becomes a diforder of the ha- 
bit. In this cafe, the cure muft be attempted by refto- 
ratives, asa milk diet, the decoction of farfaparilla, and 
fuch like, to which mercury’ may be occafionally added. 
It is-a common praétice in North Britain to fend fuch 
patients to drink ‘goat-whey. This is a very proper, 
plan, provided the infeétion has been totally eradicated 
beforehand; but whenthat is not the cafe, and the patient 


* Thave not only often feen a recént.infeCtion carried off in a 
few days by means of cleanlinefs, viz. bathing, fomentations, ins’ | 
jections, &c. but have likewile found it.of the greateft advantage 
in the more advanced ftages of the difeafe. Of this I had lately a, 
very remarkable inftance, ina man whofe penis was almoft wholly. 
confaumed by venerealulcers ; the matter had been allowed to con= 
tinue on the fores, without any care having been taken-to' clean’ 
them, till, notwithftanding the ufe of mercury and other) medi- 
cines, it had produced the effects above mentioned. I ordered warm 
milk and water to be injected three or four times a-day into all the. 
finucus ulcers, in order to wath out the matter; after which they 
were ituffed with dry lint to abforb the freih matter as it was gene- 
rated. ‘The patient at.the fame time took every day half a grain' - 
of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diflolved in an ounce’ of, — 
- brandy, and drank an Englifh quart of the deco@tion of farfapa- 
rilla.. .By this treatment, in about fix weeks, he «was perfectly 
cured; and, what was very remarkable, a part of the. penis wa’ 
actually regenetated. : + serch: ait 
~ Doétor Gilchrift has given an account of a fpecies of the Jues 
wenerea, which prevails in the weft ef Scotland; to which the na- 
tives give the name of Szbéins or Sivvins, The Doétor obferves,. 
that the {preading of this difeafe is chiefly, owing to the negle& of 
cleanlinefs, and feems to think, that by due attention to this virtue, 
it might be extirpated. ‘The treatment of this difeafe is fimilar to. 
that of a confirmed lues or pox. The yas, a difeafe which is now 
very common both in America and the Weft India iflands, may’ 
alfo be cured inthe fame manner, a 
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trufts to the whey for finithing his cure, he will often be 
difappointed. I have frequently known the difeafe re- 
turn with all its virulence after a courfe of goat-whey, 
even when that courfe had been thought quite fufficient 
for completing the cure. i 4 

One of the moft unfortunate circumftances attending 
patients in this difeafe, is the neceffity they are often laid 
under of hurrying the cure. This induces them to take’ 
medicine too faft, and to leave it off too foon. A few 
grains more of medicine, or a few days longer confine-. 
ment, would often be fufficient to perfeét the cure ; 
whereas, by neglect of thefe, a fmall degree of virulence 
is ftill left in the fyftem, which gradually vitiates, and 
at length contaminates the whole ma(fs. To avoid this, 
we would advife, that the patient fhould never leave off 
taking medicine immediately upon the difappearing of 
the fymptoms, but continue it for ‘fome time after, gra- 
dually leffening the quantity, till there is fufficient ground 
to believe that the difeafe is entirely eradicated. | 

Itis not only difficult, but abfolutely impoffible, to af- 
certain the exact degree of virulence that may attend the 
difeafe ; for which reafon it will always be a much fafer 
rule to continue the ufe of medicine too long, than to 
leave it off too foon, This feems to be the leading 
maxim of a modern practitioner of fome note for the 
venereal difeafe, who always orders his patient to per- 
. form a quarantine of at lealt forty days, during which 
time he takes forty bottles of, I fuppofe, a ftrong de+ 
coction of farfaparilla, or fome other anti-venereal fim- 
ple. Whoever takes this method, and adds a fufficient 
quantity of corrofive fublimate, or fome other a¢tive 
preparation of mercury to the decoétion, wili feldom fail 
to cure a confirmed lues. 7 me 

Ic is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, 
that not one in ten of thofe who contraét it, are either 
able or willing to fubmit to a proper plan of regimen. 
The patient is willing to take medicine; but he mutt 
follow his bufinefs, and, to prevent fufpicions, mult eat 
and drink like the reft of the family. This is the true 
fource of nine-tenths of all the mifchief arifing from the 
venereal difeafe. Inmever knew the cure attended with 


any great difficulty or danger where the patient ftrictly 
aS | followed 


r 
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followed the phyfician’s advice: but a volume would not 
be fufficient to point out the dreadful confequences which 
proceed from an oppofite conduét. Schirrous tefticles, 
ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, confumptions, carious 
bones, and a rotten progeny, are.a few of the bleffings 
derived from this fource. 

There is a fpecies of falfe reafoning, with regard to 
this difeafe, which proves fatal to many. A perfon of a 
found conftitution contraéts a flight degree of the difor- 

_ der. He gets well without taking any great Care, or 
ufing much medicine, and hence concludes that this will 
always be the cafe. The next time the difeafe occurs, 
though ten times more virulent, he purfues the fame. 
courfe, and his conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the dif- 
ferent degrees’ of virulence in the {mall-pox are not greater 
than in this difeafe, though, as the learned Sydenham ob-: 
ferves,in fome cafes the mot fkilful phyficians cannot 
cure, and in others the moft ignorant old woman cannot 
kill the patient in that diforder, Though a good confti- 
‘tution is always in favour of the patient, yet too great 
{trefs may be laid upon it. It does not appear from ob- 
fervation, that the moft robuft conftitution is able to. 
overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, after 
it has got into.the habit. In this cafe, a proper courle of 
medicine is always indifpenfably neceflary. . 

Although it is impoffible, on account of the different. 
degrees of virulence, &c. to Jay down fixed and certain 
toles forthe cure of this difeafe, yet the following gene- 
ral plan will always be found fafe, and_ often fuccefstul, 
viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle purges with diuretics 
during the inflammatory ftate, and, as foon as the fymp- 

toms ‘of inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, 
in any form that may be moft agreeable to the patient. 
The fame medicine, affifted by the decoétion of farfapa- 
rilla, and a proper regimen, will not only fecure the con- 
ftitution againft the further progre{s of a confirmed Pome 
but will generally perform a complete cure. 

As I did not deem the venereal difeafe a proper fab= 
ject of dilcuffion in a book defigned chiefly for regular 
families and the nurfery, I left it ouc in the carly editions | 
of this work ; but was afterwards prompted to introduce 
It, at the requett of the publifher, and from a confi- 
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deration that a little feafonable advice might be of mate- 
rial fervice ina complaint, which 1s often too long. con- 
cealed, through motives of fhame and delicacy. I have 
fince publithed a feparate treatife on this complaint, and 
mutt refer to it for minuter information. Here I fhall 
only add one remark, that, though every apothecary’s. 
boy pretends to cure the venereal difeafe, there is not 
any one malady that requires more difcrimination, nor 
any medicine that is more frequently mifapplied than 
mercury. It is looked upon as a certain cure in every 
fpecies of the difeafe, whereas it is only proper in one; 
and, even in this, unlefs it is given with great care, much 
mifchief may be done. Mercury is too active a medi< 
cine to be adminiftered at random, which, God knows, 
is too often the cafe, when entrufied to the hands of ig- 
norance and felf- fufficiency. But I muft at the fame 
time add, that when mercury is properly adminiftered, 
7 will never hurt the conftitution, nor fail to cure the. 
dues venerea, 


CHAP, XLVIIL 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


JOMEN, in all civilized nations, have the manage- 
ment of domeftic affairs, and it is very proper 
they fhould, as Nature has made them lefs fic for the 
more active. and laborious employments. This indul- 
gence, however, is generally carried too far; and fe- 
males, inftead of being benefited by it, are greatly in- 
jured, from the want of exercife and free air. To. be 
fatisfied of this, one jneed only compare the freth anil 
ruddy Jooks of a milk- maid, with the pale complexion 
of thofe females whofe whole time is fpent within doors. 
Though Nature has made an evident diftin@ion between 
the male and female, .with regard to bodily ftrength 
and vigour, yet fhe certainly never meant, either that 
the one fhould be always without, or the other always 
_ within doors. 
_. The confinement of females, befides hurting: their . 
gure and complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens 
Pe ed 11 | their 
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their minds, and diforders all the funétions of the body. 
Hence proceed obftructions, indigeftion, flatulence, 
abortions, and the whole train of nervous diforders. 
Thefe not only unfit women for being mothers and 
nurfes, but: often render them whimfical aad ridiculous. 
A found mind depends fo much upon a healthy body, 
that where the latter | is wanting the former is rarely to 
be found. 

I have always lieved that wothen’ who were chiefly 
employed without doors, in the different branches of 
huibandry, gardening, and the like, were almoft as — 
hardy as their hufbands, and that their children were — 
-dikewife {trong and healthy. But as the bad effeéts of 
confinement and inactivity upon both fexes have been 
already fhewn, we fhall proceed to point out thofe cir- 
- cumftances in the ftru€ture and defign of females, which 
fubject them to peculiar difeafes ; the chief of which are, 
their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and child-bearing. 
Thefe, indeed, ‘cannot properly be called difeafes ; but, 
from the delicacy of the fex, and their being often im- 
properly managed in fuch fituations, they become the 
fource of numerous calamities, 
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Females generally begin to menftruate about the age 
of fifteen, and leave. it off about fifty, which renders 
thefe two periods the moft critical of their lives. About 
the firft appearance of this difcharge, the conftitution 
undergoes a very confiderable change, generally indeed — 
for the better, though fometimes for the worfe.. The 
greateft care is now neceflary, as the future health and 
happinefs of the female depends in a gréat meafure | ney 
her conduct at fas period 48 ba 

* It is the duty. of mothers, and thofe who are introRied with 
the education of girls, to inftru@-them early in the condu& and — 
management of themfelves at this critical period of their lives.” 
' Falfe modefty, inattention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or 
hurtful at this time, are the fources of many difeafes and misfor- 
_ tunesin life, which a few fenfible leflons from an experienced matron 
might have prevented. Nor is care lefs neceflary in the fubfequent 
returns of this difcharge., ‘l'aking improper food, violent affections 
of the mind, or catching cold at, this period, is often fufficient to 


ruin the health, or to render the female ever after incapable of — 
proct eation. 
If 
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If a girl about this time of life be confined to the houfe, 
kept conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to romp 
about, nor employed in any active bufinefs, which gives 
exercife to the whole body, fhe becomes weak, relaxed, 
and puny ; her blood not being duly prepared, fhe looks 
pale and wan; her health, fpirits, and vigour decline, and 
the finks into a valetudinarian for life. Such is the fate of 
numbers of thofe unhappy females, who, either from too 
much indulgence, or their own narrow circumftances, are; 
_at this critical period, denied the benefit of exercife and 
free air. | 

A lazy, indolent difpofition proves likewife very hurt- 
ful to girls at this period. One feldom meets with com- 
plaints from obftruétions amongft the more active and 
induftrious part of the fex; whereas the indolent and 
lazy are feldom free from them. Thefe are in a man- 
ner eaten up by the chlorofis, or green-ficknefs, and other 
difeafes of this nature. We would therefore recom- 
mend it to-all who wifh to efcape thefe calamities, 
to avoid indolence and _ inactivity, as their greateft ene=- 
mies, and-to be as much abroad in the open air a 
_ poffible. | 

Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls about 
this period of life, is unwholefome food. Fond of all 
manner of trath, they often indulge in ic, till their whole 
humours are quite vitiated. Hence éenfue indigeftions, 
want of appetite, and a‘numerous train of evils. If the 
fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly impoffible that 
the fecretions fhould go properly on. Accordingly we 
find, that fuch girls as lead an indolent life, and eat great 
quantities of trafh, are not only fubjeé& to obftructions of 
the men/es, but likewife to glandular obftructions; as the 
{crophula, or king’s evil, &c. 

A dull difpofition is alfo very hurtful to girls at this 
period, Itis a rare thing to fee a fprightly girl who 
does not enjoy good health, while the grave, moping, me~ 
Jancholy creature proves the very prey of vapours and 
hyfterics.. Youth is the feafon for mirth and cheerful- 
ne{s: let it therefore be indulged; it is an abfolute 
duty. To lay ina ftock of health in time of youth, is as 
neceffary a piece of prudence, as to make. provifion 
again{ft the decays of old age. While, therefore, wile 
Nature prompts the happy youth to join in fprightly 
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amufements, let not the fevere di€tates of hoary age for- 
bid the ufeful impulfe, nor damp with ferious gloom the 
- feafon deftined to mirth and innocent feftivity. | 
Another thing very hurtful to females about this pe-. 
riod of life, is ftrait clothes. They are fond of a finé 
fhape, and foolifhly imagine that this can be acquired by ~ 
lacing themfelves tight. Hence, by fqueezing the fto- 
mach and bowels, they hurt the digeftion, and occafion 
many incurable maladies. This error is not indeed fo 
common as it has been, but, as. fafhions change, ‘it may - 
come about again; we therefore think, it not improper — 
“to menticn it. I know many females who, to this day, 


feel the dreadful effeéts of that wretched cuftom which 


~ prevailed fome years ago, of {queezing every girl into as 

{mall a fize in the middle as poffible. Human invention 

could not poffibly have deviled. a practice more deftructive 
_ to health, . 

After_a female has arrived at that period of life whieh | 
tfc menfes ufually begin to flow, and they do not appear, 
but, on the contrary, her health and fpirits begin to de~ 
cline, we would advife, inftead of fhutting the poor girl 

- up in the houfe, and dofing her with fteel, ” afafoetida, and 
other naufeous drugs, to place her ina fituation where fhe 
can enjoy the benefit of free air and agreeable company, 
There let her eat wholefome food, take fufficient exer- 
cife, and amufe herfelf in the ' mott apreeable manner; 
and we have little reafon to fear, but Nature, thus affift- 
ed, will do her proper work. Indeed fhe feldom fails, 
unle{s where the fault is on our fide. 

This difcharge in the beginning is feldom fo infentit 
neous as to furprile females unawares, ,It 1s generally 
preceded by fymptoms which foretel its approach as a 
fenfe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins; diftens . 
tion and hardnels of the breafts ; head-ach; lofs of ap- 
petite ; laflitude ; palenefs of the’ countenance ; and fome- 
umes a flight degree of fever, When thefe fymptoms 
appear about the age at which the menftrual flux ufually 
begins, every thing fhould be. carefully avoided which 
may obftrua that neceflary and falutary evacuation ; and 
al} means ufed to promote it; as fitting frequently over 
the fteams of warm water, drinking warm diluting lis 


‘quors, &c, 
After 


t 
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After the menfes have once begun to flow, the greateft 
_ care fhould be taken ta avoid every thing that may tend 
to obftruc&t them. Females ought to be exceedingly cau- 
tious of what they eat or drink at the time they are out 
oforder, Every thing that is cold, or apt to four on the 


—. ftomach, ought to be avoided; as fruit, butter-milk, and 


fuch like. Fith, and all kinds of food that are hard of 

digeftion, are alfo to be avoided. As it is impoffible to ~ 
mention every thing that may difagree with individuals 
at this time,.we would recommend it to every female to 
be very attentive to what difagrees with herfelf, and care- 
fully to avoid ir, | 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 
More of the fex date their difeafes from colds caught 
while they are out of order, than from all other caufes. 
This ought furely to put them upon their guard, and to 
make them very circumfpeét in their conduct at fuch 
times. A degree of cold that will not in the leaft hurt 
them at another time, will at this period be fufficient en- 
tirely to ruin their health and conftitution. 

The greateft attention ought likewife to be prid to the © 
mind, which fhould be kept as eafy and cheerful as pof- 
fible. Every part of the animal economy is influenced 
by the paffions, but none more fothanthis. Anger, fear, 
erief, and other affections of the mind, often occafion - 
obftructions of the menftrual flux, which prove abfolutely 
incurable. : 

As far as my obfervation goes, there are no women in 
the world fo inattentive to this difcharge as the Englith ; 
and they fuffer accordingly, as a very great number of 
them are ob{tructed, and many prove barren in confe- _ 

quence. : : : : 

From whatever caufe this flux is obftructed, except in 
the itate of pregnancy, proper means fhould be ufed to 
reftore it. For this purpofe we would recommend fuf- 
ficient exercile, in a dry, open, and rather cool air ; whole- 
fome diet, and, if the body be weak and languid, gene- 
rous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner of 
-amufements. If chéfe fail, recourfe muft be had to me- 
dicine, . 


li4 | When 
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When obftructions proceed from a weak relaxed ftate - 
of the folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote digeftion, 
to brace the folids, and affift the body in preparing good 
~ blood, ought to be ufed. For this purpofe, I have of 
late made ule of pills compofed of prepared fteel, pow- 
dered myrrh, and the beft aloes, equal parts. ‘Thefe 
mu(ft be formed into pills of the common fize, and two 
or three of them given every night at bed-time. The 
principal medicines, however, are iron, and the Peru- 
vian bark, with other bitters and aftringents. Filings of 
iron may be infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces 
to an Englifh quart, and after it has ftood for two or 
three wecks, it may be filtered, and about half a wine- 
glafs of it taken twice a-day: or prepared fteel may be | 
taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little 
honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark 
and other bitters may either be taken in fubftance or in- 
fufion, as is moft agreeable to the patient. 
When obftructions proceed froma vifcid ftate of the 
‘blood; or for women of a ‘grofs or full habit, evacua- 
tions, tae fuch’ medicines as attenuate the humours, are 
neceflary. ‘The patient in.this cafe ought to be bled, to 
bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to take now and 
then a cooling purge, and-to live upon a fpare thin diet. 
Her drink fhould be whey, water, or fmall-beer, and fhe 
ought to take fufficient exercife. A tea- {poonful of the 
‘tinéture of black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day 
in a cup of warm water. | 
When obftructions proceed. from aficOione of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould be 
taken to amufe and divert the patient. And that fhe 
_ may the more readily forget the caufe of her affliction, 
fhe ought, if poffible, to be removed from the place 
where it happened. A change of place, by ‘prefenting 
the mind with a variety of new objects, has often a very 
happy influence.in relieving it from the deepeft diftrefs, 
A foothing, kind, and affable behaviour to females in this 
__ fiuation is'alfo of the laft importance. 
An obftruétion of. the men/es i$ often the effect of 
“other maladies. When this is the cafe, inftead of giving 
_ medicines to force that diicharge, vate might be dan- 


4  gerous, 
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_gerous, we oughr by all means to endeavour to reftore 
the patient’s health and ftrength. When that is effected, 
the other will return of courfe, > 

But the menftrual fux may be too great as well as too 
fmall. When this happens, the patient becomes weak, . 
the colour pale, the appetite and digeftion are bad, to 
which cedematous fwellings of the feet, dropfies, and con- 
fumptions often enfue. This frequently happens ta wo- 
men about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very dif- 
ficult to cure. It may proceed from a fedentary life; a 
full diet, confifting chiefly of falted, high-feafoned, or 
acrid food ; the ufe of {pirituous liquors; exceflive fatigues. 
relaxation ; a diffolved ftate of the blood; violent paf- 
fions of the mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeafe mutt be varied according 
to its caufe. When it is occafioned by any error inthe 
patient’s regimen, an oppolite courfe to that which in- 
duced the diforder muft be purfued, and fuch medicines 
taken as have a tendency to reftrain the flux, and coun- 
teract the morbid affections of the fyftem whence it 
proceeds. | Ki 

To reftrain the flux, the patient fhould be kept quiet 
and eafy both in body and mind. If it be very violent, 
fhe ought to lie in bed with her head low ; to live upon 
a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken broths with 
bread ; and to drink decoétions of nettle-roots, or the 
greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufficient to {top the 
flux, ftronger aftringents may be ufed, as Japan earth, 
allum, elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c, * 

The uterine flux may offend in quality as well as in 
quantity. What is ulually called the fluor albus, or 
whites, is a very common difeafe, and proves extremely 
hurtful to delicate women. This difcharge, however, is 
not always white, but fometimes pale, yeliow, ereen, or 


* Two drachms of allum and one of 
ed together, and divided into e 
be taken three times a. day. 
_Perfons whofe ttomachs cannot bear the allum; may take two 
table-{poorifuls of the tin@ure of rofes three or four times 

each dofe of which ten drops of laudanum may be added. 
» . If thefe fhould fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in 


powder, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, maybe taken, ina 
gilafs of red wine four times a-day, | 


Japan earth may be pound- 
ight or nine dofes, one of which may 


a-day, to in 


of 
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of a blackith colour; fometimes it is fharp and corro- 
five, fometimes foul and fetid, &c. It is attended with © 
a pale complexion, pain in the back, lofs of appetite, 
{welling of the feet, and other figns ofdebil lity. It gene. 
rally proceeds from a relaxed ftate of the body, arifing 
from indolence, the excéflive ufe of tea, coffee, or other 
weak and watery diet. | 

To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as Gey 
exercife as fhe can bear without fatigue. Her food 
fhould be folid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeftion; _, 
and her drink rather generous, as red port or claret, 
mixed with Pyrmont, Briftol, or lime-water. Tea and 
coffee are to be avoided. I have often known ftrong 
broths have an exceeding good effect, and fometimes a 
milk diet alone will perform a cure. The patient ought 
not to lie too long a-bed. When medicine is neceflary, 
we know none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which 
in this cafe ought always to be taken in fubiance® In 
warm Weather, the cold bath will be of confiderabie fer= 
Wicese" 

_ ‘That period of life at which the men/fes ceafe to flow, 
4s likewife very critical to the fex, The ftoppage of 
any cuftomary evacuation, however fmall, is fufficient to 
diforder the whole frame, and often to deftroy life itfelf. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many women either fall 
into chronic diforders, or die about this time. Such of 
them, however, as furvive it; without contracting any - 
ste difeafe, often become more healthy and hardy _ 
an they were before, and enjoy ean and vigour ta. 
a “very Siedt ape. ¥: | 

If the menfes ceafe all of a fudden in women ar a full 
habit, they ought to abate fomewhat of theg@ ufual quan- 
tity of food, dium of the more nourffhing kind, as 
fleth, eges, 8c. - They ought likewife to take lufficient: 
exercife, and to keep the body open. This may bedone | 
by taking, once or twice a-week, a little- Seba or an 
infufion of hiera picra in wine or brandy. 

It often. happens that women of a grofs habit, at this 
period of life, have ulcerous fores break out about their 
ancles, or in other parts of the body, Such ulcers ought. 
to'beconfidered as critical, and fhould either be fuffered to 
continue open, or haye artificial drains fubfticuted 1 in ed. 

Cae 
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* 
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ftead. Women who will have fuch fores dried up, are 
often foon after carried off by acute difeafes, or fall into 


thofe of a chronic nature. 


OF PREGNANCY. 


Though pregnancy is not a difeafe, yet that flate fs 
often attended with a variety of complaints which merit 
attention, and which fometimes require the affiftance of 
medicine. Some women indeed are more healthy during 
their pregnancy, than at any other time; but this is byno 
means the general cafe: moft of them breed in Sorrow, 
and are frequently indifpofed during the whole time of 
pregnancy. Few fatal difcafes, however, happen during 
that period; and hardly any, ted ie ator yous that can 
be called dangerous. 

Pregnant women are often afflicted aie the heart-burn. 
The method of tre: ating this complaint has been already 
pointed out. They are likewife, in the’ more early pe- 
riods of pregnancy, often haraffed with ficknefs and vo- 
miting, efpecially in the morning. The method: of re- © 
lieving thefe complaints has alfo been fhewn. Both the 
head-ach and tooth-ach are very troublefome fymptoms © 
of pregnancy. The former may generally be re- 
moved by keeping the body gently open, by the ufe of - 
prunes, figs, roafted apples, and fuch like.- When the 
pain is very violent, bleeding may be neceffary. For the 


treatment of the latter, we muft refer to that article. 


Several other complaints incident to pregnant women ~ 
might be mentioned, as acoughand difficulty of breathing, 


fappreffion and incontinency of urine, &c.; but as all of 


thefe have been taken notice of before, it is needlefs to 
repeat them. 

Every pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger of 
abortion, This fhould be guarded againft with the 


- greateft care, as it not only weakens the conftitution, but 


renders the woman liable to the fame misfortune after- 


. wards *. ARorHgh may happen at any period of preg- 


-mancy, 


* Every mother who procures an 1 aHordious does it at the haven 
of her life; yet there are not a few who run this rifk sd yiiiel to pre- 
vent 
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nancy, but itis moft common in the fecond or third 
‘month. Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth or 
fifth. fit happens within the firft month, it is ufually 
called a falfe conception ; if after the feventh month, the 
child may often be kept alive by proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of 
the child; weaknefs or relaxation of the mother; great 
evacuations; violent exercife; raifing great weights 5 
reaching too highs jumping, or ftepping from an emi- 
nence ; vomiting ; coughing ; ; convulfion-fits ; blows on 
the belly ; ass, jeuecs ; difagreeable fmells; excefs of 
blood ; indolence ; high living, or the contrary ; violent 
paffions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The figns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
Joins, or ‘about. the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy 
pain in the infide of the thighs; a flight degree of cold- 
nefs, or fhivering ; ficknefs, palpitation of the heart ; 
the breafts become flat and foft; the: belly falls; and 
there 1s a difcharge of blood or watery humours rpm the 
womb, 

To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a 
weak or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great 
quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors; ; to 
rife early and go foon to bed; to fhun damp houfes; to 
take frequent exercife in the open air, but to avoid fatigue ; 3 
and never to go abroad in damp foggy weather, if they 
can fhun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing that may tend to 
heat the body, or increafe the quantity. of blood. ‘Their 
diet fhould be of an opening nature, confifting principally 
of vegetable fubftances. Every woman with 1 child ought 
to be kept cheerful and eafy inher mind. Her appetites, 
even though depraved, ought to. be indulged as far as - 
prudence will permit, 


vent the nasal hy of ee, and bringing up children, It is furely a 
moft unnatural crime, aitd cannot, even in the moft abandoned, be 
viewed without horror ; but in the decent matrén, it is {till more uns 
' pardonable. Thofe wretches who daily advertife their afliftance 
to women in this bufinefs, deferye, in my opinion, the moft fevere 
of all human pEeiamanoty: 

| ‘When 
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When any figns of abortion appear, the woman ought 
to be laid in bed on a mattrefs, with her head low. She 
fhould be kept quiet, and her mind foothed and com- 
forted. She ought not to be kept too hot, nor to take 
any thing of a heating nature. Her food fhould confit 
of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oatmeal, 
and the like, all of which ought to be taken cold. 

If the be able to bear it, the fhould lofe at leaft half a 
pound of blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be 
barley- water fharpened with juice of lemon; or fhe may. 
take half a drachm of powdered nitre, in a cup of water- 
gruel, every five or fix hours. If the woman be feized 
with a violent loofenefs, fhe ought to drink the decoétion 
of calcined hartfhorn prepared. If fhe be affected with 
vomiting, let her take frequently two table-fpoonfuls of 
the faline mixture. In general, opiates are of fervice; 
but they fhould always be given with caution. 

Sanguine robuft women, who are liable to mifcarry at 
a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a 
few days before that periodarrives. By this means, and 
obferving the regimen above prefcribed, they might often — 
efcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abor- 
tion, we ‘would not be underltood as re{training pregnant 
women from their ufual exercifes. This would generally 
- operate the quite contrary way. Want of exercife not 

only relaxes the body, but induces a plethora, or too great’ 
a fulnefs of the veffels, which are the two principal caufes 
of abortion. There are, however, fome women of fo de- 
licate a texture, that it is neceflary.for chem to avoid al- 
moft every kind of exercife during the whole period of 
“pregnancy. 


. 


OF CHILD-BIRTH. 


Many difeafes proceed from the want of due care in 
child-bed ; and the more hardy part ofthe fex are moft apt 
to defpife the neceffary precautions in this ftate. This is 
_ peculiarly the cafe with young wives.» They. think, 

when the labour pains are ended, the danger is over; but 
_ in truth it may only then be faid to be begun. Nature, 
if left to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel the fetus; but 


proper 
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proper care and management are ‘certainly. neceflary 
for the recovery of the mother. No doubt, mifchief 
may be done by too much as well as by too little care. 
Hence females who have the greateft number of at- 
tendants in child-bed, generally recover worft. But 
this is not peculiar ¢o the flate of child-bed. Exceffive 
care always defeats its own intention, and is generally 
more dangerous than none at all*. aft 
During atual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
ovght to be given. The woman may now and then take 
alittle panado, and her drink ,ought to be toaft and 
water, or thin groat-sruel. Spirits, wines, cordial-waters, 
and other things which are given with a view co ftrengthen 
the mother, and promote the birth, for the moft part tend 
only to increafe the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
_ the labour. Befides they endanger the woman after- 
wards, as they often occafion violent and mortal hemor- _ 
rhages, or difpofe her to eruptive and other fevers. 
_ When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to pre- 
vent inflamimations, it will be proper to. bleed. - An 
emollient clyfter ought likewife frequently to be admi- 
niftered, and the patient fhould fic over the fteams of 
warm water. The pafiage ought to be gently rubbed with 
alittle foft pomatum or frefh:butter, and cloths wrung out 
of warm water applied over the belly.. If nature feems — 
to fink, and the woman is greatly exhaufted with fatigue, 


* Though the management of women in child-bed has been 
practifed as an employment fince the earlieft accounts: of time, 
yet it is fill in‘ moft countries on a very bad footing. Few — 
women think of following this.employment till they are reduced 
to. the neceflity of doing it forbread. Hence not one in a hundred 
of them have any education, or proper knowledge of their bufi- 
nefs. It is true, that Nature, if left to herfelt, will generally 
expel the fetus; but it is equally true, that moft women, in’ 
child-bed, require to be. managed with {kill and attention, and 
that they are often hurt by the fuperftitious prejudices of ignorant 
and’ officious midwives. The mifchief done in. this way is mauch 
greater than is generally imagined; moft-of which might be 
prevented by allowing no women to prattife midwifery but fuch — 
_as are properly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, it 
would not only be the means of faving many lives, but, would 
prevent the nieceflity of employing men ia this indelicate and 
-difagreeable branch of medicine, which is, on many accounts, . 
- more proper for the other tex. ih wet Ree 
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-adraught of generous wine, or fome other cordial, may be: 


given, but not otherwife. Thefe directions are fufficient 
in natural labours; and in all, preternatural cafes, a {kil- 


ful furceon, or, man-midwife, ought to be called as foon 


as pofible. : | 

_ After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as quiet 
and eafy as poffible*. Her food fhould be light and 
thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink weak and di- 
luting. . To this rule, however, there are many excep- 
tions. I have known feveral women, whofe fpirits could 
not be fupported in child-bed without folid food and ge- 
nerous liquors; to fuch, a glafs of wine and a bit of 
chicken mutt be allowed. 

Sometimes an exceflive hemorrhage or flooding hap- 
pens after delivery. In this cafe the patient fhould be laid 
with her head low, kept cool, and be in all refpects treat- 
ed as for an exceflive flux of the menfes. If the flooding 
proves violent, linen cloths, which have been wrung out 
of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar and water, or red 

wine, fhould be applied to the belly, the loins, and the 
thighs: thefe muft be changed as they grow dry; and 
may be difcontinued as foon as the flooding abates +}. . 


If there be violent pains after delivery, the .patignt 


ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as 


groat-eruel, or tea with a little faffron in it; andtotake 


{mall broths, with carraway-feeds, or a bit of orange-peel 
in them; an ounce of the oil of {weet almonds may likes 
wife be frequently taken in a cup of any of the above li- 


quors; and if the patient be reftlefs, a fpoonful of the fy= 


rup of poppies may now and then be mixed witha cup 
ofher lrink. Lf the be hot or feverifh, one of the fol- 


_*® We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuftom which 
‘Atill prevails in fome parts’ of the country, of collegting a number 
of women together upon fuch occafions. Thefes inftead of being 
ufeful, ferve only to:crowd the houfe, and obftruct the neceflary 
attendants, Befides, they hurt the patient with their noife; and 
often, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do much mif= 
- chief. ¢ 
‘+ Ina violent flooding after delivery, I have feen very good 
effects from the following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, 
_ fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies; each two ounces; 
elixir of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and take two table-fpoonfuls every 
two hours, or oftener, if ne¢eflary. : 


3 3 Jowing 
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lowing powders may be taken i in a cup of her ufual drink 
every “five or fix hours *. 

An inflammation of the Homily is a igeioui and not 
unfrequent difeafe after delivery. It is known: by pains 
in the lower part of the belly, which are greatly increafed 
upon touching; by the tenfion or tightnefs of the parts ; 
great weaknefs; change of countenance; a conftant fe- 
ver, with a weak and hard pulfe ; a flight delirium, or ra- 
ving ; fometimes inceffant vomiting; a hiccup; a dif- 
charge of reddifh, ftinking, fharp water from the womb; 
an inclination to go frequently to ftool; a hear, and fome- 
times total fuppreffion of urine. 

This muft be treated like other inflammatory diforders, 
by bleeding and plentifui di lution. The drink may be 
thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup of which half a- 
drachm of nitre may be diffolved, and taken three or four 
times a-day. Clyfters of warm Gill and water mult be 
frequently adminiftered: and: the belly fhould be foment. | 
ed by cloths wrung out of warm water, or by applying | 
bladders flled'with warm milk and water to it. 

A fuppreffion of the /ochia, or ufual difcharges after de. 
livery, and the milk-fever, muft be treated nearly in the 
fame manner as an inflammation of the womb. In all 
thefe cafes, the fafef& courfe is plentiful dilution, gentle 
evacuations, and fomentations of the parts affected. In 
the milk-fever, the breafts may be embrocaied with a 
little warm linfeed-oil, or the leaves cf red cabbage may 
be applied to them. The child fhould be often put to 
the breaft, or it fhould be drawn by fome other perfon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever 
than putting the child early to the breaft. The cuftom 
of not allowing children to fuck for the firft two or three 
days, is contrary to Nature and common fenfe, and i is very 
hur:fal both to the mother and child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breatts, ought 
either to fuckle her own child, or to have her breafts fre~: 


* Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, Beeed nitretwo 
drachms, faffron powdered half a drachm; rubthem togetherina - . 
mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine dofes. 

When the patient is low fpirited, or - troubled with hyfterical com- 
plaints, fhe ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops of the 
tincture of afatcetida in a cup of penny-royal tea. 


quently 
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quently drawn, at leaft for the firft month. ° This would 
prevent many of the difeafes which prove fatal to women 
in child-bed. vn 

When an inflammation happens in the breaft, attended | 
with rednefs, hardnefs, and other fymptoms of fuppura= | 
tion, the fafett application is a poultice of bread. and milk; 
foftened with oil or frefh butter. © This. may be re- 
newed twice a-day, till the rumour be either difcuffed or 
brought to fuppuration. The ufe of repellents, inthis 
cafe, is very dangerous 3 they often occafion fevers, ‘and 
fometimes cancers; whereas a fuppuration is feldom at- 
tended with any danger, and has often the moft falutary 
effects. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapped, they may be 
anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, ora little 
powdered gum-arabic may be fprinkled on them. — [ have 
feen Hungary water applied to the nipples have a very 
good effect. Should the complaint prove obftinate, a 

cooling purge may be given, which eeénerally removes it. 

The milhary fever is a difeafe incident to women in 
child-bed ; but as it has been treated of already, we fhall 
take no farther notice of ir. The celebrated Hoffman 
obferves, That this fever of child-bed women might ge 
nerally be prevented, if they, during their pregnancy, 
were regular in their diet, ufed moderate exercife,' took 
now and then a gentle Jaxative of manna, rhubarb, or 
cream of tartar; not forgetting to bleed in the firft 
months, and avoid all fharp air. When the labour is 
~ coming on, it is not to be haftened wich forcing medi- 
cines, which inflame the blood and humours, or put them 
. into unnatural commotionss Care fhould ‘be taken, after 
the birth, that the natural excretions proceed regulatly ; 
and if the pulfe be quick, a little nitrous powder, or fome 
‘other-cooling medicines, fhould be sdminiftered. 

The moft fatal diforder confequent upon delivery ts 
the puerperal, or child-bed, fever. It generally makes its 
~attack upon the fecond or third day after delivery. 
Sometimes indeed it comes on fooner, and at other 
times, though rarely, it does not appear before the fifth 
or fixth day. 

It begins, like moft other fevers, with a cold or - fhiver- 
‘ing fit, which 1s fucceeded by reftlefsnefs, pain of the 

K head, 
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| head; great ficknefs..at the ftomach,’ and bilious:-vomit-. 
ing. ©The pulfe is generally quick, the tongue dry, and 
there is a remarkable depreffion of fpirits and lofs , of 
- ftrength. . A great pain is ufually felt in the back, hips, 
and region ‘of the womb; a fudden change in the quan- 
tity or quality of the lochia alfo takes place ; and the pa- 
tient-is frequently troubled with a tene/mus, or conftant 
inclination to. go-to ftool., The urine, which is: very 
high coloured, is difcharged in fmall quantity, and ges 
nerally with pain. The belly fometimes {wells to a con- 
fiderable ‘bulk, and becomes fufceptible of pain from 
the flighteft touch... When the fever has continued, for 
a few days, the fymptoms of inflammation ufually fub- 
fide,.and the difeafe: acquires a more putrid form. -At 
this period, if not fooner, a.bilious or putrid loofe- 
nefs, of -an obftinate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the difeafe through all its future 
progrefs. 

There is not any difeafe that requires to be treated with 
moré {kill and attention than this ;. confequently the beft 
affiftance ought always tobe obtained as foon as poffible. 
- In women of plethoric conftitutions, bleeding will gene. _ 
rally be proper at the beginning ; it ought, however, to 
- be ufed with. caution, and not to be repeated, unlefs where 
the figns of inflammation rife high; in which cafe it will 
alfo, be neceflary to apply a bisterinigs plaice to the re. 
gion of the womb. 

During. the rigour, or cold fit, proper means fhould 
be ufed to abate its violence’ and. fhorten its duration. 

For this purpofe, the patient may drink freely of warm 
diluting liquors, and, if low, may. take now and then 
8 cup of wine-whey ; warm applications to the extre- 
mities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders ‘filled with 
warm water, and. fuch sais may alfo. be. ufed with 
-advantage. 

Emollient clyfters of. milk and water, or of chicken 
water, ought to be frequently adminiftered through. the 
‘ .courfe of ‘the difeafe. ‘Thefe prove beneficial, by pro- 
moting ‘a difcharge from. the inteftines, and allo’ by act. 
ing as a kindly fomentation: to the womb and parts ad- 

Janiits Great care, however, is S AFauNe in giving them, — 

on 
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n account of the tendernefs of the parts in the pelvis at 
this time. } 
To evacuate the offending bile from the ftomach, a 
vomit is generally given. But as this is apt to increafe 
the irritability of the ftomach, already too great, it will 
be fafer to omit it, and to give in its ftead a gentle lax- 
ative, which will both tend to cool the body, and to pro- 
cure a free difcharge of the bile * 

The medicine which I have always found to fucceed 
beft in this difeafe, is the faline draught. This, if fre- 
quently repeated, will often put a (top to the vomiting, 
and at the fame time leffen the violence of the fever. Tf 
it runs off by ftool, or if the patient be reftlefs, a few 
drops of laudanum, or fome fyrup of poppies, may oc- 
cafionally be added. 

If the ftools fhould prove fo frequent, as to weaken 
and exhautt the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiftered as 
occafion fhall require; and the drink may be rice-water, 
in every Englifh pint of which half an ounce of gum- 
arabic has been diffolved. Should thefe fail, recourfe 
muft be had to Columbo-root, or the powder of bole. 
combined with opium. 

Though in general ihe food ought to be light, and the 
drink diluting, yet when the difeafe has been long pro- 
tracted, and the patient is greatly fpent by evacuations, 
it will be neceffary to fupport her with nourifhing diet, 
and generous cordials. 

It was obferved, that this fever, after continuing for 
fome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this cafe 
the Peruvian bark muft be given, either by irfelf, or 
joined with cordials, as circumftances may require. As 
the bark in fubftance will be apt to purge, it may be 
given in decoétion or infufion mixed with the tincture of 
roles, or other gentle aftringents; or a fcruple of the 
extract of bark with half an ounce of fpirituous cinna- 

_ Mon-water, two ounces of common water, and “ten 


* Midwives ought to be very cautious in adminiftering vomits or 
purges to women in child bed. I have known a woman who was 
recovering extremely well, thrown into the moft imminent danger, 
by a {trong purge which was given her by an officious midwife. : 


Kk drops 
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drops bf laudanum, 3 may be mae into a draught, and 
_ given every fecond, third, or. fourth hour, as fhall be 
found neceffary, 

When the ftomach will not bear any kind of nourifh- 
ment, the patient may be fupported for fome time by 
clyflers of beef-tea or chicken-broth. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ought 
to be kept perfectly eafy ; her food fhould be light and 
fimple, and her bed-chamber cool ‘and properly venti- 
lated. . ‘There is not any thing more hurtful to a woman — 
in this fituation than being kept too warm. She ought 
not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rife too 
foon from bed, after delivery ; catching cold is alfo to 
be avoided ; and a proper attention thould be paid to 
cleanlinefs. * 

To. prevent the milk-fever, the breafts ought to be 
frequently drawn ; and if they are filled previous to the 
onfet. of a fever, they fhould, upon its firft appearance, 
be drawn, to prevent the milk from becoming acrid, and 
its being abforbed in this ftate. Coftivenefs is likewife 
to be avoided. This will be beft effefted by the ufe of 
mild clyfters and a laxative diet. — 

We fhall conclude our obfervations on child-bed wo- 
“men, by recommending it to them, above all things, to 
beware of cold. Poor women, whofe circumftances. 
oblige them to quit their bed too foon, often contract 
difeafesfrom cold, of which they never recover. It is 
a pity the poor are not better taken care of in this” 
fituation. 

But the better fort of women run the greatett pavdea 
- from too much heat. They are cenerally. kept in a fort 


» of bagnio for the firft eight or ten ) days, and then dreffed. 


out to fee company. The danger of this conduct mutt 
be obvious to every one. 
“The fuperftitious cuftom of obliging women to keep 
the houfe rill they go to church, is likewife a very com- 
mon caufe of catching cold. All churches are damp, 
_and moft of them cold; confequently they are the very 
-worft places to which a woman can go to make her 
~-firft vific, after having, been conn ed in a warm room | 


e for a month. ei 
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OF BARRENNESS. 


Barrennefs may be very properly reckoned among, the 
difeafes of females, as few married women, who have 
not children, enjoy agood ftate of health. It may pro- 
ceed from various caufes, as high living, grief, relaxa- 
tion, &c.; but it is chiefly owing to an obftruction or ir- 
regularity of the menftrual flux. 

Itis very certain that high living vitiates the humours, 
and prevents fecundity. We feldom find a barren. wo- 
man among the labouring poor, while nothing 1s more 
common among the rich and affluent. The inhabitants 
of every country are prolific in proportion to their po- 
verty ; and it would be an eafy matter to adduce many 
inftances of women, who, by being reduced to live en- 
tirely upon a milk and vegetable diet, have conceived 
and brought forth children, though they never had any 
before. Would the rich ufe the fame fort of food and 
exercife as the better fort of peafants, they would feldom 
have caufe to envy their poor vaffals and dependants the 
bleffing of a numerous and healthy offspring, while.they 
pine in forrow for the want of evena fingle heir to their 
extenfive domains. ; | 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates 
the humours, but induces a general relaxation of the fo- 
lids; a ftate highly unfavourable to procreation. To re- 
move this, we would recommend the following courfe : 
Firft, fuffictent exercife in the open air; fecondly, a diet 
confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables * ; thirdly, the 
ule of aftringent medicines, as fteel, allum; “dragon’s 
blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spa or Tunbridge. waters, 
Peruvian bark, &c.; and laftly, above all, the cold 


bath. 


. 


* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault of 
the male than of the female, in this the Doétor and I do not agree, 
and itrongly recommends @ milk and vegetable diet to the former 
as well as the latter; adding, that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom 
he calls the Milk doétor of Croydon, had brovght fundry opulent © 
families in his neighbourhood, who had continued fome years 
after marriage without progeny, to have feveval fine children, by 
keeping beth parents, tor a contiderable time, to a milk and vege- 
table diet. i fist 
Kk 3. Barrennefs 
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Barrennefs is often the confequence of grief, fadden 
fear, anxiety, or any of the paffions which tend to ob- 
- ftrucét the menftrual fux. When barrennefs is fofpected 

to proceed from affections of the mind, the perfon ought 
_ to be kept as eafy and cheerful as poffible ; all difagree- 
able objecis are to be avoided, and every method taken | 
to amufe and entertain the fancy. 

I believe I have never written, and I hope hihevae 
fhall write, any thine offenfive to real modefty. Yet I 
have not fuppreffed, “from motives of falfe delicacy, what 
I thought might be of importance on a fubject fo clofely 
conneéted with conjugal happinefs. The remarks here 
made, though few and apparently fimple, contain all that 
is really known, in medical practice, of the caufes and 
remedies of barrennefs. I therefore wifh to put mar- 
ried ladies on their guard againft the fallacy of private 
fuggeftions, and of public advertifements on this head. 
The things commonly advifed by filly nurfes, as well as 
the grand reftoratives of quack impoftors, are all of them 
dangerous ftimulants that provoke defire, but enfeeble, 
inftead of firengthening, the powers of nature, and ren- 
der a weaknefs, which proper treatment might have re- 
moved, abfolutely incurable. 


CHAP. XLIX, | 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


MISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the ftate of 

infancy! Hie comes into the world more helplefs 
than any other animal, and itands much longer in need 
_of the protection and care of his parents: “but, alas | 
this care is not always beftowed upon him; and when it 
is, he often fuffers as much from improper manage- 
ment as he would have done from negleét. Hence the 
cfiicious care of parents, nurfes, and midwives, be- 
comes one of the moft fruitful lources of the diforders 
cf infants *. | 


%* Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives, we fhall ad- 
duce only one initance, viz. the comion practice of torturing in 
tants, 
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* Je muft be obvious°to every attentive perfon, that the 
firtt difeafes of infants arife chiefly from their bowels. . 
_ Nor is this in the leaft to be wondered -at, as they are 
In a manner poifoned with indigeftible drugs and im- 
proper diet as foon'as they come into the world. Every 
thing that the ftomach cannot digeft may be confid-red 
as a poifon; and unlefs it can be thrown up, or voided 
by ftool, it muft occafion ficknefs, gripes, fpafmodic 
affections of the bowels, or what the good; women call 
inward fits, and at laft convulfions and death. 

As thefe fymptoms evidently arife from fomewhat that 
irritates the inteftines, doubtlefs the proper method, of 

cure mult be to expel ic as foon as poffible. The moft 
fafe and effectual method of doing this is by gentle vo- 
mits. Five or fix grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 
may be mixed in two table-f{poonfuls of water, and {weete 
ened with a little fugar. A tea-fpoonful of this may be 
given to the infant every quarter of an hour ull it ope- 
rates; or, what will more certainly anfwer the purpofe, 
a grain of emetic tartar may be diffolved in three ounces 
of water, fweetened with a little fyrup, and given as 
above. Thofe who are willing to ufe the emetic tartar, 
may give fix or feven drops of the antimonial’ wine, in a. 
tea-fpoonful of water or thin gruel. Small dofes of the 
ipecacuanha wine will be found more gentle than any of 
the above, and ought to be preferred. 

Thefe medicines will not only cleanfe the ftomach, but 
will generally likewile open the body. Should this, 
however, not happen, and if the child be coftive, fome 
gentle purge will be neceffary: for this purpofe, fome 


fants, by fqueezing their breafts, to draw off the milk, as they call 
it. Though a fmall quantity of moifture is generally found in the 
breafts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended to give 
fuck, this ought never to be drawn off. I have feen this cruel ope- 
ration briug on hardnefs, inflammation, and fuppuration. of the 

_hbreafts ; but never knew any ill confequences from its being omit- 
ted. When the breafts are hard, the only application that we would 
‘recommend is a foft poultice, or a little of the diachylon platter, 
{pread thin upon a bit of foft leather, about the fize of half a crown, 
and applied over each nipple. Thefe may be fuffered to continue 
fill the hardnefs difappears. 
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manna and pulp of caffia may be- diffolved: in boiling — 
water, and given in fmall quantities till it operates; or, 
~ what will anfwer rather better, a few grains of magne/fia 
alba may be mixed in any kind of food that is given to 
the child, and continued tili it hag the defired efe@. If 
thefe medicines be properly adminiftered, and the child’s 

_ belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand bie 
fore the fire, they will feldom fail to relieve thofe affec- 
tions of the ftomach and bowels from which intent AUBRE 
fo much, , ! 

Thefe oeheral dire€tions include moft of. witha can. he 
‘done for relieving the internal diforders of infants. They 
will likewife go a confiderable way in alleviating thofe 
which appear externally, as the rafh, gum, or fellon, &e. 
Thefe, as was formerly obferved, are principally owing. 
to tco hot a regimen, and confequently will be moft ef-. — 
fectually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacue 
ations of one kind or other conftitute a principal part of 
the medicine of infants, and will feldom, if adminiftered 
with prudence, in any of their difeafes, fail to give relief, 


OF THE MECONIUM.. 


_ The ftomach and bowels ofa new-born fant are fill- 
ed with a blackifh-coloured matter of the confiftence of 
fyrup, commonly called the meconium, This is gene-— 
rally pafied foon after the birth, by the mere effort of 
Nature; in which cafe it is not neceflary to give the in- 
fant any kind of medicine. But if it fhould be retained, 
or not {ufficiently carried off, a little manna, or marnifia 
_ alba, may be given, as mentioned above; or, if thefe 
- fhould not be at hand, a common fpoonful of whey, 
fweetened with a little honey, or raw fag Ar will gerd 
the purpofe.. 

The moft proper medicine for expelling the mecontum 
is the mother’s milk, which is always at firft of a purga- 
tive quality, Were children allowed to fuck as foon as 
they fhew. an inclination for the breaft, they would fel- 
dom have occafion for medicines to difcharge. the meco- 
nium; bet even where this is not allowed, they ought 
never to have daubs of fyrup, oils, and other indigeftible 
fluff, crammed down their throats. 

THE 
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PIR) APE bag, OR Vik USE y 


The aphthe are little whitith ulcers affecting the whole 


infide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ftomach of ins 
fants. Sometimes they reach through the whole intefti- 
nal canal; in which cafe thev are very dangerous, and 
often put an end to the infant’s life. 

If the aphthe are of a pale. colour, pellucid, few in 
number, foft, fuperfictal, and fall eafily off, thy are not 
dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, 
or running together, they ought to be dreaded. | 

It is generally thought that the aphthz owe their ori- 
gin to acid humours; we have reafon, however, to be- 
lieve, they are more frequently owing to too hot a regi- 
men both of the mother and child. Itis a rare thing to 
find a child who 1s not dofed with wine, punch, cinna- 
mon-waters, or fome other hot and inflaming liquors, 
almoft as foon asitis born. It is well known that thefe 
will occafion inflammatory diforders even in adults; is it 
any wonder then that they fhould heat and inflame the 
tender bodies of infants, and fet, as it were, the whole 
conftitution on a blaze? 

The moft. proper medicines for the aphthz are vomits, 
fuch as have been already recommended, and gentle lax- 
atives. Five grains of rhubarb, and half a drachm of 
magnefia alba, may be rubbed together, and divided into 
fix dofes, one of which may be given to the infant every 
four or five hours till they operate. Thefe powders may 
either be given in the child’s food, ora little of the fyrup 
of pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as is found 
neceflary to keep the body open. It is common in this 
cafe to adminifter calomel; bur as that medicine fome- 
times occalions gripes, it ought always to be given to in- 
fants with caution. 7 

Many things have been recommended for gargling the 
mouth and throat in this difeafe: but it is not ealy to 
apply thefe in very young children ; we would therefore 
recommend it to the nurfe to rub the child’s mouth fre- 
quently with a little borax and honey ; or with the fol- 
lowing mixture; Take fine honey an ounce, borax a 

) drachm, 


# 
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drachm, burnt alum half a drachm, _rofe-water two - 
drachms; mix them together. A very proper applica- 3 
tion in this. cafe, iv atoluon of ten or twelve grains of 
white vitriol in eight ounces of barley- waterst: ThEfe 
may be applied with the finger, or by means of a bit of 
_ rag tied to the end of a ‘probe. | 


_ OF ACIDITIES. , 
The foad of childrén being for the moft part see an 


acefcent nature, it readily turns. four upon the ftomach, : 
efpecially if the body be any way difordered. Hence 
moft difeafes of children are accompanied with evident _ 
fizns of acidity, as green. ftools, gripes, &c.. Thefe 
appearances have induced many to believe, that all the — 
difeafes of children were owing to an acid abounding: 
in the ftomach and bowels ;. bub whoever confiders. the 
matter attentively, will find that thefe. fymptoms of 
acidity are oftener the effet than the caufe of their 
difeafes. : 
Nature evidently intended, that the food of wri he 
fhould be acefcent; and unlefs the body be difordered, 
or the digeftion hurt, from fome other caufe, we will 
- ‘venture to fay, that the acefcent quality of their food is 
~ feldom injurious to them. Acidity, however, is often — 
afymptom of diforders in children; and, as it is fome- 
times a troublefome one, We fhall Shek out the method : 
of reheving it. 
_. ‘When green ftools, gripes, purgings, four f{mells, bets 
fhew that the bowels. sbound :with an acid, the ‘child 
fhould have a little {mall broth, with light whine bread in © 
it; and fhould have fufficient PRR oe lay in order to pro- 
mote the digeftion. It has been cuftomary in this cafe 
to give the pearl-julep,- chalk, crabs-eyes, and other tef- 
taccous powders. Thefe, indeed, by their abforbent 
quality, may correét the acidity; but they are attended 
with this inconvenience, that they are apt to lodgein the 
bowels, and occafion coftivenefs, which may prove very 
hurtful tothe infant. For this reafoh they fhould never 
be given unlefs mixed with purgative medicines; > as rhue 
barb, manvey or fuch like. 


The 
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The beft medicine which we know, in all cafes of 


acidity, is that fine infipid powder, called magnefia alba. 


It purges, and at the fame time corrects the acidity: by 
which means it not only removes the difeafe, but carries 
off its caufe. It may be given in any kind of food, or in 
a mixture, as recommended ia the Appendix *. 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not 
at firft to be dofed with brandy, fpiceries, and other hot 
things ; but fhould have its body opened with an emol- 
lient clyfter, or the medicine mentioned above; and, at 
the fame time, a little brandy may be rubbed on tts belly 
with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom feen 
this fail to eafe the gripes of infants. If it fhould hap- 
pen, however, not to fucceed, a hittle brandy or other 
fpirits may be mixed with thrice the quantity of warm 
water, and a tea-fpoonful of ic given frequently, till the 
infant be eafier. Sometimes.a little peppermint-water 
will anfwer this purpofe as weil. 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION.- 


Thefe are very troublefome to children. They hap. 
pen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, un- 
der the arms, behind the ears, and in other parts that are 
moiftened by the fweat or urine. 

_ As thefe complaints are, ina great meafure, owing to 
want of cleanlinefs, the moft effectual means of prevent- 
ing them are, to wah the parts frequently with, cold 
water, to change the linen often, and, in a word, to keep 
the child in all refpeéts thoroughly clean. When this 
is not fufficient, the excoriated parts may be fprinkled 
with abforbent or drying powders; as burnt hartfhorn, 
tutty, chalk, crabs’ claws prepared, and the like. When 
the parts affected are very fore, and tend to a real ulcer- 
ation, it will be proper to adda little fugar,of lead to 
the powders ; or to anoint the place with the campho- 
rated ointment. If the parts be wafhed with fprinz-water, 
in which a little white vitriol has been diffolved, it will 
dry and heal them very powerfully..One of the belt 


* Sce Appendix, Laxative abjorbent Mixture. 
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applications for this purpofe is td diffolve fome fuller’s- 
earth in a fufficient quantity of hot water; and after it 


has ftood till it is cold, to rub-it Brady) upon the galled 
parts once or twice a day. 


STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 


The noftrils of infants are often plugged up with 3 
erofs mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, sd 
likewife renders it difficult for them to fuck or fwallow. 

Some in this cafe order, after a fuitable purge, two or 
three grains of white vitriol diffolved in half an ounce of 
marjoram-water, and filtered, to be applied now and 
then to the noftrils with a linen rag. Wedellus fays, if 
“two grains of white vitriol, and the fame quantity of éea-. 
terium, be diffolved in half an ounce of marjoram- water, 
and applied to the nofe, as above directed, that it brings. 
away the mucus without fneezing. 

In obftinate cafes thefe medicines may be tried; but 
I have never found any thing neceffary, befides hia 
bing the nofe at bed-time with a little fweet oil, 
frefh butter. This refolves the filth, and renders the 
breathing more free * 


OF VOMITING. 


From the delicate ftate of children; and the great fen- 
fibilicy of their organs, a vomiting or loofenefs may be 
induced by any thing: that | irritates the nerves of the {toe 
mach or inteftines. Hence thefe diforders are much 
more common in childhood than in the more advanced 
periods of life. They are feldom, however, dangerous, 
and ought never to be confidered as difeafes, unlefs when 
they are violent, or continue fo long as to exhauft the 
{trength of the patient. 

~Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of 
food ; by food that is of fuch’a nature a8 to irritate 
the nerves of the ftomach too much; or by libs fen- 


* Some nurfes remove this complaint Ky fucking the child’s nofe. | 
This is by no means a cleanly operation ; but when nurfes have the 
refolution to doit, 1.am far trom difequraging the practice. | 
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OF VOMITING. ~ Keg 
fibility of the nerves being fo much increafed as to ren. 
der them unable to bear the ftimulus of even the mildeft 
element. | 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it 
ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend upon 
cleanfing the ftomach. This may be done either by a 
few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak folution of emetic 
tartar, as mentioned before. . When it is owing to food 
of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to’ be 
changed, and aliment of a milder nature fubfticuted in 
its ftead. 


When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree of 


fenfibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves of 
the ftomach, fuch medicines as have a tendency to brace 
and ftrenethen that organ, and to abate its fenfibility, 
mutt be ufed. The firlt of thefe intentions may be an- 
fwered by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, with the 
addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel; and the fe. 
cond by the faline draughts, to which a few drops of li- 
quid Jaudanum may occafionally be added. 

In obftinate vomitings the operation of internal medi- 
cines may be affifted by aromatic fomentations made with 
wine, applied warm to the pit of the ftomach; or the 
ufe of the ftomach-plafter, with the addition of a little 
Theriaca. 


OF A LOOSENESS. 


A loofenefs may generally be reckoned falutary, when 
the {tools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It is nor 
the difcharge, buc the production of fuch ftools, which 
ought to be remedied, Even where the purging is thin 
and watery, it ought not to be checked too faddenly, as 
-it often proves critical, efpecially when the child has 
caught cold, or an eruption on the fkin has dif- 
appeared. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fu 
ceeds a humid ftate of the atmofphere, in which cafe 1 
may alfo prove of advantage, by carrying off a quan- 
tity of watery humours, which would otherwife tend to 
~ yelax the habit. 


As the principal intention of the cure of a iota: 


is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuftomary to 
give 


i 
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give the. patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and af-. - 
terwards to exhibit {mall and frequent dofes of rhubarb 5. 
interpofing abforbent medicines to mitigate the acrimony 
of the humours. The beft purge, however, in this cafe, 
is magnefia alba. It is at the fame. time abforbent and 
__ laxative, and operates without exciting gripes. | 

The antimonial wine, which aéts both as an emetic. 
and purge, is alfoan excellent medicine in this cafe. By 
being diluted with water, it may be proportioned to the 
weakeft conftitution; and, not being difagreeable to the 
palate, it may be repear ed as often as occafion requires. 
Even one dofe will frequently mitigate the difeafe, and. 
pave the way for the ufe of abforbents. If, however,, 
the patient’s ftrength will permit, the. medicine ought to. 
be repeated every fix or eight hours, till the ftools begin 
to aflume a more natural appearance ; afterwards a longer 
{pace may be allowed to intervene between the dofes. 
‘When it is neceffary to repeat. the medicine frequently, 
the dofe ought always to be a little increafed, as. its. effi- 
cacy is- generally diminifhed by, ufe. 

Some, upon the firft appearance of a loofenefs, Ay. 
immediately to the ufe of abforbent medicines and aftrin- 
gents, If.thefe be adminiftered before the offending hu- 
mours are difcharged, though the difeafe may appear to 
be mitigated for a little time, it foon afterwards breaks 
forth with greater violence, and often proves fatal. After 
proper evacuations, however, thefe medicines may be ad- 
miniftered with confiderable advantage. 

Should any gripings or reftleffnefs remain after the — 
ftomach and bowels have been cleanfed, a tea-fpoonful 
_ of the fyrup of poppies may be given in a little fimple 
cinnamon-water three or four | times a-day till: thefe 
fymptoms have ceafed. 2 


$ 7 OF ERUPTIONS, 
Children, while on the breaft, are feldom free from » 
eruptions of one kind or other. Thefe, however, are 
not often dangerous, and ought never to be dried up but 
with the greateft caution, ‘They tend to free the gti 
: 14 oe of 
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of infants from hurtful humours,. which, if retained might 
pends fatal diforders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly. owing to improe 


per food and negle& of cleanlinefs. Ifa child be fluffed 
at all hours with food, that its ftomach is not able to di- 


geft, fuch food, not being properly affimilated, inftead - 


of nourifhing the body, “alls it with grofs humours. 
Thefe mutt either break out in form of eruptions upoa 
the fkin, .or remain. in the body, and occafion fevers, and 
other internal diforders.. That neglect of  cleanlinefs is 
a very general caule of eruptive,, diforders, mult be eb- 
vious.to every one. -The children of the poor, and of 
all who defpife cleanlinefs, are almoft conftantly found to 
- {warm with vermin, and are generally covered; with the 
fcab, itch, and other eruptions. 

When eruptions are the effect of improper, food, or 
want of cleanlinefs, a proper attention to thefe alone will 
generally be fofficieat to remove them, If this fhould 
not be the caie, fome drying medictnes will be neceflary. 
When they are applied, the box a ought at the fame time 
tobe kept open, and cold is careful lly. to be avoided. We 
know no medicine that 1s more fafe for drying Up cura~ 
neous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be prudently 
ufed. A little of the flowers of fulphur may be mixed 
with freth butter, oil, or hog’s lard, and the parts affected 
frequently touched with ir. 

The moft obftinate of all the eruptions incident to 
children are, the ¢inea capitis, or fcabbed head, and chil- 
blains, The fcabbed head is often exceedingly difficule to 
cure, and fometimes indeed the cure proves worle than 
‘the difeafe, I have- frequently known children ketned 
with internal diforders, of which they died foon after 
“their fcabbed heads had been healed by the application 
-of drying medicines *.., The cure ought always firft to 
: | be 


* IT fome time ago faw a very ftriking inftance of the danger of. 


. fubftituting drying medicines in the place of cleanlinefs and whole- 
fome food, in the Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth, where the chit- 
dren were grievoully afflicted with feabbed heads, and other cuta- 
Aeous diforders. Upon inquiry it was tound, that very little atten- 
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be attempted by keeping the head very clean, cutting off 
the hair, combing.and brufhing away the fcabs, &c. If 
this is not fufficient, let-the head be fhaved once a week, 
wafhed daily with foap fuds, and gently anointed with a 
liniment made of train oil eight ounces, red précipitate, 
in fine powder, one drachm. And if there be proud 
flefh, it fhould be touched with a bit of blue vitriol; or 
fprinkled with a litile burnt alum. While thefe things 
are doing, the patient muft be confined to a regular light 
_ diet, the body fhould be kept gently open ; and cold, as 
far as poflible, ought to be avoided.’ To prevent’ any 
bad confequences from {topping this difcharge, it willibe 
_ proper, efpecially in children of a grofs habit, to make 
an iffue in the neck or arm, which may be kept open till 
the patient becomes more ftrong, and the conftitution be, 
fomewhat mended. a Be 
“Chilblains commonly attack children in cold ‘weather. 
They are generally occafioned by the feet or hands be= 
ing kept long wet or cold, and afterwards fuddenly heat- 
ed. “When children are cold, inftead of taking exercife. 
to warm themfelves gradually, they run to the fire, 
This occafions a fudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infraction of the veffels ; which, being often re- 
peated, the vefiels are at laft over diftended, and forced 
to give way. : : ain 2 
To ‘prevent it, violent cold and fudden heat muft be 
equally avoided. _When the parts begin to look red 
and f{well, the patient ought to be purged, and'to have 
the affected parts frequently rubbed with muftard and 


tion was paid either to the propriety or foundnefs of their provi- 
fions, and that cleanlinefs was totally negleéted; accordingly it 
was advifed that they fhould have more wholefome food, and. be 
kept thoroughly clean.. This advice, however, was not followed. 
It was too troublefome to the fervants, fuperintendants, &c. The 
bufinefs was to be done by medicine; which was ci oie ate 
‘tempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe. Fevers, ~ 
and other internal diforders, immediately appeared, and at length 
a putrid dyfentery, which proved fo infectious, that it carried off a 
great many of the children, and fpread over a confiderable part of 


the neighbouring country. 
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‘Braridys or fomething of a warming nature. They ought > 

likewife to be covered with flannel, and kept warm and» 

dry.. Some apply warm afhes between’ cloths to the» 
{welled parts; which frequently help to reduce them. 
When there'isa fore, it muft be drefled with Turner’s » 
cerate, the ontinent of tutty, the platter of cerus, or fome™ 
other drying ointment. Thefe fores are indeed troubdle- 

fome, but feldom daagerous. They generally heal as: 
foon as the warm weather fets in. 3 


OF THE CROUP. 
Children are often feized very fuddenly with this dif- 


eafe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. Its 
known by various names in different parts of Britain.» 
On the eaft coaft of Scotland, it is called the-croup. On 
the welt, they call it the chock or ftufing. In fome parts’ 
of England, where I have obferved it, the good women 
call it the rifing of the lights. It feems to bea fpecies of 
aftbma, attended with i acute and violent catarrhal 
fymptoms. 
This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. 

It is moft common upon the fea-coaft, and in low marfhy 
countries. Children of a grofs and lax habit are moft 
jiable-to it. Ihave fometimes known it hereditary. 
It generally attacks children in the night, after having 
been much expofed to damp cold eafterly winds through 
the day. Damp houfes, wet fect, thin thoes, wet clothes, 
or any thing thac obftructs the perfpiration, may occafion 
the croup. 


It is attended with a frequent pulfe, quick and labori- 


ous breathing, which is performed with a peculiar kind. 


of croaking noife, that may be heard ata confiderable dif- 
tance. The voice is fharp and fhrill, and the face is 
generally much flufhed, though fomeumes 1t Is of a livid 
colour. . Fa 

When a child is ized with the above fda Ntoinis hts. 
feet thould immediately be put into warm warer. He 
gught likewife to be bled p ete to have a laxative clyfter 


Te this difeafe bleeding’ is not always proper; ies in very full 
habits i it gault certainly be of ufe. 
s L, ] ‘ ad- 
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-adminiftered as foon as poffible. He fhould be made to © 
breathe over the fteams of warm water and vinegar; 
or an emollient decoction, and emollient cataplafms or fo- 
mentations may be applied round his neck. If the 
fymptoms do not abate, a bliftering-plafter muft be ap- 
plied round the neck, or between the fhoulders, and the 
child may take frequently a table-{poonful of the follow- 
ing julep: Take penny-royal water three ounces, fyrup 
of althea and of poppies, each one ounce; mix them to- 
eether. | an | Nie 

Afafcetida is found to have a good effe& in this cafe. 
It may be both given in form of clyfter, and taken by 
the mouth. Two drachms of afafcetida may be diffolved 
in one ounce of Mindererus’s fpirit, and three ounces of - 
penny-royal water. A table-fpoonful of this mixture 
may be given every hour, or oftener, if the patient’s 
{tomach be able to bearit. If the child cannot be ~ 
brought to take this medicine, two drachms of the afa- - 
foetida may be diffolved in a common clyfter, and admi- 
niftered every fix or eight hours, till the violence. of the 
difeafe abates *. : Mery, 

To prevent a return of the diforder, all thofe things 
which oceafion it muft be carefully avoided; as wet feet, 
cold, damp, eafterly winds, &c. Children who have had 
frequent returns of this difeafe, or whofe conftitutions 
feem to difpofe them to it, ought to have their diet pro- 
_ perly regulated ; all food that is vifcid or hard of di- 


* Twas lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- ~ 
_ bull in London, a phyfician of great experience, and who, from his - 
former fituation on the north-eaft coat of England, had many op-: 
portunities of obferving the fymptoms and progrets of this danger- 
ous difeafe. The Doétor’s fentiments differ very little frommy own ; 
he obferves, that he never found bliftering of any fervice; and recom-., 
mends cataplafms of garlic, camphor, and Venice treacle. to be 
applied both tothe throat and foles of the feet. He likewife recom- 
mends bolufles of camphor, caftor, valerian, root, falt of hartf- 
horn, and mufk, adapted to the age, itrength, &c. of the pa- 
tient ; after which he advifes two f{poontuls: of’ the following 
decoétion :—Take of garlic and diltilled vinegar each an ounce, 
hyfop-water eight ounces; beat up the ingredients together, gra- 
‘dually mixing the water, and adding. three ounces of -honey. Let 
the whole be fimmered over a gentle fire, and afterwards ftrained 
for ule. ; ei . es : 
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geftion, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits, are to be avoid- 
ed, They ought likewife to have a drain conttantly 
kept open in fome part of their. body, by means of a feton 
or iffue. [have fometimes known, a Burgundy-pitch 
platter, worn continually between the fhoulders for feve= 
ral years, have a very happy effe& in preventing the re= 
turn of this dreadful diforder. 


OF TEETHING. 


Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that above a tenth part of in- 
fants die inteethinz, by fymptoms proctediag from the 
irritation of the teriee nervous ‘parts of the jaws, occa- 
fioning inflammations, fevers, convulfions, gangrenes, &c. 
Thefe fymptoms are in a great meafure owing to the 
great delicacy and exquifite fenfibility of the nervous 
fyftem at this time of life, which is too often increafed by 
an effeminate education. Hence it comes to pafs, that 
children who are delicately brought up, always fuffer moft 
in teething, and often fall by convulfive diforders. 

About the fixth or feventh month the teeth generally 
begin to make their appearance ; firlt, the incifores, or 
fore-teeth; next, the cawini, or dog-teeth ; and, lattly, 
the molares, or grinders, "‘About-the feventh year, there 
comes a new fet; and abour the twentieth, the two inner 
grinders, called dentes fapientia, the teeth of wifdom. 
© Children about the time of ‘cutting their teeth, flaver 
much, and have generally a loofencfs. When the teeth- 
-ing is difficult, efpecialiy when the dog-teeth begin to 
make their way through the gums, the child has ftartings 
in his fleep, tumours of the gums, watchings, gripes, 
‘green ftools, the thrufh, fever, difficule breathiag, and 
convulfions. 

D: ficult teething requires nearly the fame treatment 
as an inflammatory difeafe. If the body be bound, it 
mutt be opened either by emollient clyfters or gentle pur- 
_gatives; as manna, maguefia alba, rhubarb, fonicitt or the 
likes The food fhould be light, and in fmall quantity ; 
the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, as infufions of 
balm, or of the lime-tree flowers ; to hick about a third 
or fourth pare of milk may be added. 
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“If the fever be high, bleeding will be neceffarys ‘but! 
this in very young children ought always to’ be fparingly” 
performed. It is’‘an’ evacuation ‘which they “bear the: 
worlt of any. Purging, vomiting, or fweating agree 
much better with them, and are generally more bene-/ 
ficial. Harris, however, obferves, that when an inflam” 
mation appears, the phyfician will labour in vain, if the! 
cure be not begun with applying a leech under each ear. 
If the child be feized with convalfion fits, a bliftering- 
plafter may be applied between the fhoulders, or one be- 
hind each-ear. ar | Bae ses 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by teething, 
he never found any remedy fo effe€tual.as two, three, of 
four drops of fpirits of hartfhorn in a fpoonful of fimple. 
water, or other convenient vehicle, given every four 
hours. The number of dofes may-be four, five, or fix. 
IT have often prefcribed this medicine with fuccefs, but 
always found a larger dofe neceffary. It may be given’ 
from five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the 
age of the child, and when coftivenefs does not forbid it, 
three or four drops of laudanum may be added to each 
dofe. | | | | 1 
In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cut- 
ting their teeth, to put a fmall Burgundy-pitch plafter 
between their fhoulders. This generally. eafes the tick- 
ling cough which attends teething, and is by no means 
an ufelefs application, When the teeth are cut with dif- 
ficulty, it ought to be kept on during the whole time of 

teething. It may be enlarged as occafioh requires, an l 
ought to be renewed at leaft once a fortnight. 

Several things have been recommended for rubbing the 
gums, as oils, mucilages, &c.3; but from thefe much is not 
to be expected. If any thing of this kind is to be ule 1 .we 
would recommend a little fine honey, which may be rub- 
bed on with the finger three or four times a-day. | Chil- 
dren are generally at this time difpofed to chew whatever 
they get into their hands. For this reafon they ought 
“never to be without fomewhat that. will yield a little to 
the preflure of their gums, as -a eruft of bread, a wax 
‘candle, a bit of liquorice-root, or fuch like. — ae 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have feldom 
known it of any great benefit. in obftinate cafes, how- 
Metts Nag: ever, 
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ever, itrought tobe tried.\; ‘It may be performed -by. the 
finger-nail, the edge of a fixpenny piece that is worn thin, 
or any tharp body whiehcap be with fafety introduced 
into the mouth; ,but the lancet, inja fkilful hand, is Sehr 
tainly the moft proper. 

In order to render, the teething lefs. difficult,, patents 
ought to take care that their children’s food be light and 


whelefome, and that their nerves be braced by fufficient 


exercife without doors, the ufe of the cold bath, &c, 
Were thefe things duly regarded, they would have a 
much better effect than teething necklaces, or other non- 
- fenfical amulets, worn for that purpofe. 


OF THE RICKETS. 


_. This difeafe generally attacks children between the 
age of nine months, and two years, It appeared firft in 
England about the time when manufactures began to 
Alourith, and fill prevails moft in towns where the inha- 
bitants follow fedentary employments, by which means 


they neglect either to take properexercife themfelves, or © 


to give it to their children. 

CAUSES,-—--One caufe of the rau is difeafed 
parents, Mothers, ofa weak relaxed habit, who neglect 
exercife, and live. upon weak watery. diet, can neither be 
expected to bring forth flrong and healthy children, or 
‘to be able to nurfe them, aher they are. brought forth. 
Accordingly we find, thar the children of fuch. women 
generally die of the rickets, the fcrophula, confumptions, 
' or fuch like difeafes. Children begotten by, men in the 
decline of life, who,are fubjeét tothe gout, the gravel, or 
' other chronic difeafes, or who have, been often afflicted 
with the venereal difeafe in their youth, are likewife very 
liable to the rickets, . 

Any diforder that ‘weakens the conftitution or relaxes 
the habit of children, as the {mall-pox, meafles, teething, 
the hooping-cough,., &c. difpofes them to this difeafe. 
Icmay likewife be occafioned by improper diet, as food 
that is either too weak and watery, or fo vifcid that the 
ftomach cannot digeft it. 

. Bad nurfing is the chief caufe of this difeafe. When 


* the nurle is either. difeafed, or has not enough of milk to. 
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nourifh the child, it cannot thrive. But children fuffer_ 
oftener by want of care i in nurfes, than want of food, Al- 
Jowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or not keeping it 
thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the moft pernicious 
effects. 

-The want of ae air is likewife very hurtful to children 
in this refpeé&t. When a nurfe lives in.a clofe {mall 
houfe, where the air is damp and confined, and is too in- 
dolent to carry her child abroad into the open air, it will 
hardly efcape this difeafe. A ‘healthy child fhould always 
be in motion, unlefs when afleep ; if) it be fuffered to lie 
or fit, ot aaG of being toffed and dandled about, it will 
not thrive. 

SYMP TOMS.- At the beginning of this dif- 
eafe the child’s Beth grows foft and flabby ; its ftrength 
is diminifhed ; it lofes its wonted cheerfulnefs, looks more 
grave and compofed than is natural for its age, and does 
not choofe to be moved. The head and belly become 
too large in proportion to the other parts; the face ap- 
pears foll, and the complexion florid. Afterwards the 
bones begin to be affected, efpecially in the more foft 
and foung y parts. Hence the wrifts and ancles become 
thicker than ufual; the fpine or back-bone-puts on an 
unnatural fhape; the -breaft is likewife often deformed ; 
and the bones of the arms and legs grow crooked. AN 
thefe fymptoms vary according to the violence of the 
difeafe. “The pulfe is generally quick, but fecble ; the 
appetite and digeftion for the moft part bad ;. the teeth 
come flowly and. with difficulty, and they often rot and ~ 
fall out afterwards. Rickety children generally have 
ereat acutencfs of mind, and an underftanding above 
their yezrs. Whether this is owing to their being more. 
in the company of adults than other children, or to the 
_ preternatural enlargement of the brain, i is not material.’ 

REGIMEN.——As this difeafe is always attended 
with evident figns of weaknefs and relaxation, our chief 
aim-in the cure muft be to brace and ftrengthen the 
folids, and to promote digeftion and the due preparation 
of the fluics, Thefe important ends will be beft anfwer- 
ed by wholefome nourifhing diet, fuited to the age and 
ftrength of the patient, open dry ‘air, and fufficient exer- 
cile. i the child has a wees nurfe, who either neglects 


her 
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her duty, or does not underftand it, fhe fhould be 
changed. If the feafon be cold, the child ought to be 
kept warm; and when the weather is hor, it ought to 
be kept cool ; as fweating is apt to weaken it, andtoo 
great a degree of cold has the fame effe@t.. The limbs 
fhould be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the 
child kept as cheerful as poMible. 

The diet ought to be drv and nourifhing, as good 
bread, roafted flefth, &c. Bifcuic is generally reckoned 
the beft bread; and pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or 
mutton roafted or minced, are the moft proper flefh. 
If the child be too young for flefth meats, he may have 
rice, millet, or pearl-barley, boiled with raifins, to which 
may be added a little wine and {pice. His drink may be 
good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of water. 
Thofe who cannot afford claret, may give the child now 
and then a wine-glafs of mild ale, or good porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines are here of little avail. 
The difeafe may often be cured’by the nurfe, but feldom 
by the phyfician, In children of a grofs habit, gentle 
vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb may fometimes 
be of ufe, but they will feldom carry off the difeafe-; that 
muit depend chiefly upon fuch things as brace and 
{trengthen the fyftem: for which purpofe, befides the 
regimen mentioned above, we would recommend the 
cold bath, efpecially in the warm feafon. It mutt how- 
ever be ufed with prudence, as fome rickety children. 
cannot bearit. The beft time for ufing the cold bath is 
in the morning, and the child fhould be well rubbed: wich 
a dry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. If the 
child fhould be weakened by the cold bath, it muft be 
difcontinucd. =| | 

_ Sometimes iffues have been found beneficial in this dif- 
eafe. They are peculiarly neceffary for children who 
abound with grofs humours. An infufion of the Peru- 
vian bark in wine or ale would be of fervice, were it 
poffible to bring children to take it. - We might here 
mention many other medicines which have been recom- 
mended for the rickets; but as there is far more danger 
in trufting to thefe than in neglecting them altogether, we 
choofe rather to pafs them over, and to recommend a pro- 
per regimen as the thing chiefly to be depended on, ~ 
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, OF CONVULSIONS,. -t. 
“Though more children are faid' to die of convulfions 
than of any other difeafe, yet they are for the moft part 
only a fymptom of fome other malady. Whatever great. 
ly irritates or ftimulates the nerves, may occafion con- 
vulfions. “Hence infants whofe nerves are eafily affected, 
are often thrown into convulfions by any thing that irri- 
tates the alimentary canpl: likewife: by teething, ftrait 
clothes, the approach of the fmall-pox, eayiet oF other 
be otive difeafes. | 

“When convulfions proceed from an irritation “of the 
elise or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders thefe mild and inoffenfive, will Laie 
ratly perform a cure: wherefore, if the child be coltive, 
the beft-way will be to begin witha clyfter, and after- 
wards to give a gentle vomit, which may be repeated « Oc- 
cafionally, and the body in the mean time kept open by 
sentlé dofes of magnefia alba, or fmall quantities of rhu- | 
barb mixed with the powder of crabs’ claws. | 

“Convulfions which precede the eruption of the fmall- 
box or meafles, generally: go off upon thefe making their. 
appearance. ‘The ‘principal ‘danger in this cafe arifes 
from the fears and ‘apprehenfions “of thofe who have’ the 
care of the patient. » Convulfions are very alarming, and 
fornething muft' be done to appeafe the affrighted pirents, 
nurles, &c. Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes 
bleeding, bliftering, and feveral other operations, to the 
oreat danger of '1 its fe) ‘when'a little time, bathing the 
feeviti wart water, and throwing ina mild clyfter, would 
have fet all to rights. 

When éSHOUIFOR fits arife dee the cutting of ech, 
befidés ‘gentle evacuations, we would reco thraend lifter? 
ing y and the ‘ule of antifpafmodic medicines, as the 
tingture of foot, afafcetida, or caftor. A few drops of 
any of thefé may be mixed in a cup of white-wine whey, 
is given occafionally. 

“When convulfions proceed from any eer chika as 
Iie preffure occafio-ned by ftrait clothes or bandages, &c. 
Tete ought adit i ach to be Rae, thougit i in cafe 
2 Pacthaperices = ado < c 
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cafe taking away the caufe will not always remove the ‘ef. 


~ fe&t, yet it ought to be done, It. is! not likely that the 


patient will recover, as long as the caufe which, was gave 
rife to the diforder continues to att. Babe 
When a child is feized with convulfions di thet having 
any complaint in the bowels, or fymptoms of teething ; 
or any rath or other difcharge which has been fuddenly 
dried up; we have reafon to conclude that it isa primary 
difeafe, and proceeds immediately from the brain. , Cafes 
of this kind, however, happen but feldom ; which ts very 
fortunate, as little can be done to relieve the unhappy 
patient. When a difeafe proceeds from an original fault 


in the formation or {truGture of the brain itfelf, we caanot. 


“expect that ic fhould yield to medicine, But as thisis not 
alwaysthe caufe, even of convulftons which proceed imme- 
diately. from the brain, fome attempts fhould be madeto 
remove them. The chief intention to be purfued for this 
purpofe, is to make fome derivation.frem the head, by 
bliftering, purging, and the like. Should chefe fail, iffues 
. or fetons may be put in the neck, or between the 
fhoulders, | 


OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 


-Though water in the head, or a dropfy of the brain, 
may affeét adults as well as children, yet, as the latter are 
more peculiarly liable to it, we thought it would be 
qmoft proper to place it. among the difeafes of infants. 

CAUSES.——A_ dropfy of the brain may proceed 
from injuries done to the brain a by falls, blows, or 
the like; it may likewife proceed from an original laxity 
or weaknefs of the brain; from fcirrhous tumours or ex- 
crefcences within the fkull; a thin watery. ftate of the 
blood; a diminifhed fecretion of urine ;,.a fudden check 
of the perfpiration ; ; and laftly, from tedious and dinger- 
- Ing difeafes, which wafte and confume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS.- 
ance of a flow fever; the patient complains of a pain. in 
the crown of his head, or over his eyes; he fhuns the 
light; ig fick, and fometimes vomits; his ‘pulfe is irre- 
gular and generally low ; though he feems heavy anc 
dull, yee he does not fleep: he 1s fometimes delirious 


3 » 


This difeafe has at firft the appear 
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and frequently fees objeéts double; towards the end of 
this commonly fatal difeafe, the pulfe becomes more fre- 
quent, the pupils are generally dilated, the cheeks flufh- 
ed, the patient becomes comatofe, and convulfions 
enfue*. 

MEDICINE, No medicine has hithertobeen found 
{ufficient to carry off a dropfy of the brain. It is laud- 
abie, however, to make fome attempts, as.time or chance 
mey bring many things to light, of which at prefent we 
have no idea. The medicines generally ufed are, purges 
of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel, and bliftering-plafters 
applied tothe neck or back part of the head. To which 
we would beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines which 
promote the fecretion of urine, fuch as are recommended 
in the common dropfy. A difcharge from the nofe 
ought hkewife to be promoted by caufing the. patient to 
{nuff the powder of afarum, white hellebore, or the like.’ 

~ Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this 
difeafe by the ufe of mercury. I have not been fo happy 
as to fee any inftances of a cure being performed in @ 
confirmed droply of the brain; but in fo defperate a 
malady every thing deferves atrial}. 

To look over the long catalogue of infantile difeafes 
in fome medical books, one would be inclined to think, 
that the real defign of the authors, though concealed 

under the fhow of precificn, was to {pread alarm through 
every family. I have had a very different object in 
view, to quiet the fears of parents, to direct their atren- 
tion.to the proper treatment of their children, and thus 
to render the ufe of amy medicines almoft unneceflary. 
I have hewn the folly of having recourfe to phy lic to 


* I very laity Joft a patient in this difeafe, where a curious 
metaflafs feemed to take place. ‘The water at firlt appeared to be 
in the:abdomen, afterwards in the breaft, and laft of all it mounted 
up to the brain, where it foon proved fatal. 

+ One reafon why this difeafe is feldom or never cured, may 
be, that it is feldom known till too far advanced to admit of 
remedy. Did parents watch the firft fymptoms, and call a phys~ 
fician in due time, lam inclined to think that fomething might 
be done. But thefe fymptoms are not yet fufficiently known, and 
are often miftaken even by’phyficians themfelves. Of this I lately 
faw a ftriking inftance In a patient, attended ‘by, an eminent | 
practitioner of this city, who had all.long miftaken the difeafe for 
teething. : 

bring 


fea 
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bring away the black, vifcid, fyrup-like fubftance con- 
tained. in the inteftines of a new-born infant, when the 
_ purgative quality of his mother’s milk is fo admirably 
fuited to that very purpofe. The new milk is thin and 
waterith, but acquires every day greater confiftence, and 
thus affords a more folid aliment to the child, as he be- 
comes more capable of digefting it. If the mother does 
not vitiate by her own improper diet the pure fountains 


of nourifhment anf health which nature has kindly given — 


her, the child will neither be troubled with coftivenefs 
nor gripes, He will efcape thofe complaints of the tto- 
mach which are occafioned by {wallowing crude, inflam- 
‘matory trafh, or {till more pernicious drugs. The daily 
ufe of the cold bath, and frequent exercife in the open 
air, will not only preferve him from colds and defluxions, 
but from all the diforders which are the confequences of 
relaxation and of nervous irritability. A child brought up 
in the manner I have recommended, will have little to fear 
even from external contagion. The firm texture of his 
fkin, like a fhield, will almoft refift its approach, and the 
purity of his habit will correct its malignity. The {mall- 
pox is the only infectious difeafe for which I would have 
him presared by any particular procefs, becaufe that pro- 
cefs is fo eafy and certain, befides affording a perfec 
command both of time and circumilances. 


CHA: Pah, 
OF SURGERY. 


+ te defcribe all the operations of furgery, and to point 
out the different difeafes in which thefe operations 
are neceflary, would extend this article far beyond the 
limits allotted to it: we mutt therefore confine our ob- 
fervations to fuch cafes as moft generally occur, and in 
which proper affiltance is either not afked, or not always 
to be obtained. | 
Though an acquaintance with the ftructure of the 
human body is indifpenfably neceffary to qualify a man 
. i ete for 
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for. being an expert furgeon ; yet many ibis may be 
done .to fave the livesiof their fellow-men in emergencies 
by thofe who are: no adepts ia Anatom Yes It is amazing 
with what facility the peafants daily perform Operations 
wpon-brure animals, which are not of a. lefs difficult na, 
ture. than. many of thofe performed on.the human fpecies; 
yet they feldom fail of fuccefs, | | 

Indeed everyman is.in fome ‘mealfure a furgeon, Bb es 
ther he willor noc. . He feels an.inclination to, affit his 
fellow-men in: diftrets, and accidents. happen every, hour 

which give occafion to exercife this feeling. The. feel- 
ings) of the. heart, however, when not. directed by the 
judgement, are.apt to miflead.. Thus one, by a rath at- 
tempt to fave his.friend, may fometimes deftroy him; 
while another, for. fear of doing amils, ftands ftill and fees 
‘his bofom-friend expire without fo much as. attempting to 
relieve him, even’ when the means are in his power.. As 
every, good man would with to fteer a courfe different - 
from either of thefe, it will. no doubt be agreeable.to him 
0. know what ought to be done upon fach TREC 3 
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‘No operation of furgery 18 fo rieguednty neceary: as 

Wtketiog. 3 at ought therefore ‘to be very generally ‘anders 
ftood. “But though prattifed by ‘midwives, gardeners, 
black fmiths, &c, we have reafon to believe “that very 
few know when itis proper. Even phyficians themfelves 
have been fo much the dupes of theory in this article, as 
‘to render it the fubject of ridicule. It is, however, an 
operation of great importance, and muft, when feafon- 
ably and properly PRR be of, fingular fervice ta 
thofe in diftrefs. 

Bleeding is proper at. the beginning of all..inflamma- 
‘tory. fevers, .as pleurifies, peripneumonies, &e It is 
Jikewife proper in all topical inflammations, as thofe of 
the inteflines, womb, bladder, ftomach, kidneys, throat, 


eyes, &c. as alfo in the afthma, {ciatic pains, coughs, 


_head-achs, rheumatifms, the -apoplexy, epilepfy, and 
bloody flux. After falls, blows, bruifes, or any violent 
hurt received .either.externally or internally, bleeding 1s 
ices wa is likewile neceflary, for peubys who have . 

‘ ae Becta fe 
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had the tiisfortune to be ftrangled, drowned, fuffocated 


with! foub airy the fumesrof ipa or the ike. loinc ds ° 


word, whenever the vital motions have been fuddenly, 
ftopped from any caufe whatever, except in fwoonings, 
occafioned by mere weaknefs or hyfteric affections, itis 
proper to open a vein, “But in all diforders proceeding 
fiom a relaxation of the’ folids, and:an impoverifhed, 
' ftate of the blood, as drophies, cacochymies, &c. bleed-: 
ing is improper. 

‘Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always ta’ be 
performed as near the part affected as poffible. When. 
this can be done with a lancet, it is to be preferred. ta, 
any other method; but where a vein cannot be ita, 
recourfe mutt be had to Ieeches or cupping. |. 

The quantity of blood to be let mult always be deco 
lated by the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner of lifes: 
and other’ circumttances. relating to the patient. It 
would be ridiculous to fuppofe that a» child could bear, 
to lofe as much blood as a grown perfon, or that. a 
delicate lady fhould be bled to the fame extent as a.ro- 
buft man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a a. 
bandage mutt be applied between that part and the hearc.. 
As it is often neceflary,in order to raife the vein, to make 
the bandage pretty tight, it will be proper in fuch cafes, 
as foon as the blood begins to flow, to flacken it a little.. 
The bandage ought to be applied at leaft an inch, or an 
inch and’half from’the place where the wound is intended 
to be made. 

Perfons not {killed in anatomy ought never to bleed ia 
a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they can 
avoid it. The former may eafily be known from its pul- 
fation or beating, and the latter from its feeling hard or 
tight like a whipcord under the finger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among thofe who had the 
character of being regular practitioners, to bleed, their 
patients in certain “difeates till they fainted. Surely a more 
ridiculous rule could not be propofed, One perfon will 
faint at the very fight of a lancet, while another. will 
lofe almoft the whole blocd of his body before he faints. 

‘Swooning 
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Swooning depends more upon the ftate of the mind 
than of the body: befides, it may often be occafioned 
or prevented by the manner in which’ the Spomeion is 
performed. 

Children are generally bled with acing This, though 
fometimes neceflary, is avery troublefome and uncer- 
tain practice. It is impoffible to know what quantity of 
blood is taken away by leeches; befides, the bleeding is 
often very difficult to ftop, and the wounds are not eafily 
healed. Would thofe who prattife bleeding take a little 
more pains, and accuftom themfelves to bleed children, 
they would not find it fuch a difficult operation as they 
imagine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding ftill 
prevail among the country people. They talk, for in- 
ftance, of heads -veins, heart-veins, breaft-veins, &c. and 
believe that bleeding in thefe will certainly cure all dif- 
éafes of the parts ‘from whence they are fuppofed to » 
come, without confidering that all the blood-veffels arife 
from the heart, and return toit again; for which reafon, | 
unlefs in topical inflammations, it fienifies very little from 
what part of the body blood is taken. . But this, though 
a foolifh prejudice, is not near fo hurtful as the vulgar 
notion that the firft bleeding will perform wonders. This 
belief makes them often poftpone the operation when 
néeceffary, in order to referve it for fome more important 
occafion, and, when they think themfelves in extreme 
danger, they fly to it for relief, whether it be proper or 
not. Bleeding at certain ftated periods or feafons has 
likewife bad effedts, 

It is a Common notion that bleeding in the fos ee 
the humours downwards, and confequently cures difeafes 
of the head and other fuperior -parts; but we have al- 
ready obferved that, in all topical affections, the blood 
Ought tobe drawn as near the part as poffible. When - 
it is neceflary, however, to bleed in the foot or hand, 
as the veins are {mall, and the bleeding is apt to ftop | 
too foon, the part ought - to be immerfed in warm 
water, and kept there ull a fufficient quent of blood 


be let. % Ray ie 
igeows : We 
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We fhall not fpend time in defcribing the manner of 
performing this operation: that will be better learned by 
example than precept... Twenty pages of defcription 
would not convey fo juft an idea of the operation as fee- 
ing it once performed by an expert hand. Neither is it 
neceffary to point out the different parts of the body from 
whence blood may be taken, as the arm, foot, forehead, 
temples, neck, &c. Thefe will readily occur to every 
intelligent perfon, and the foregoing obfervations will be 
fufficient for determining which of them is moft proper 
upon any particular occafion. In all cafes where the in- 
tention is merely to leffen the general mafs of blood, the 
arm is the moft commodious part of the body in which 
the operation can be performed. 


OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 


From whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, it 

muft terminate either by difperfion, fuppuration, or gan- 
grene. ‘Though it is impoffible to foretel with certainty 
in which of, thefe ways any particular inflammation will 
terminate, yet a probable conjecture may: be formed with 
regard to the event, from a knowledge of the patient’s 
age and conftitution. Inflammations happening in a 


flight degree upon colds, and without any previous indif- — 


pofition, will moft probably be difperfed ; thofe which 
follow clofe upon a fever, or happen to perfons of a grofs 
habit of body, will generally fuppurate ; and thofe which 
attack very old people, or perions of a dropfical habit, 
will have a flrong tendency to gangrene. 
_ .If the inflammation, be flight, and the conftitution 
found, the difperfion ought always to be attempted. This 
will be beft promoted by a flender diluting diet, plentiful 
bleeding, and repeated purges. The part itfelf muft be 
fomented, and, if the fkin be very tenfe, ic may be em- 
brocated, with a mixture of three-fourths of {weet oil, 
and one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with 
a piece of wax-plafter, yt 
_ If, notwithitanding thefe applications, the fymptomatic 
fever increafes, and the tumour becomes larger, with 
violent pain and pulfation, it will be proper to promote 
3 the 
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the fupparation. ° The bet application ‘for this Sune 
ts a foft poultice, which | may be renewed twice a-day. If 
the fupputation proceeds but flow'y, a raw onion‘ cut fmall 
or bruifed may be fpread upon the poultice!’ When the 
abfcefs is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be’ 
known from the thinnefs of the fkin' in the moft promis’ 
nent part of it, fu€tuation of matter which may be felt 
under the finger, and, generally fpeaking, an abatement 
of the pain, it may be opened either with a lancet, or by 
means of cauflic. 

~ The laft way in which an snag aM OF terminates, is 
in a ganerene or mortification, the approach of which | 
may be known by the following fymptoms: the inflam- 

mation lofes its rednefs, and becomes dufkifh or livid; 
the tenfion of the fkin goes off, and it feels flabby ; lic- - 
tle bladders filled with ichor of different colours fpread 
- all over it; the tumour fubfides, and from a dufkith com- 
plexion. becomes black; a quick low pulfe, with cold 
clammy . {weats, are the immediate forerunners 3 
death. | 

When thefe fymptoms firft appear, the part ought to 

be drefied with London treacle, or a cataplafm made of . 
lixivium and bran. Should the fymptoms become worfe, 
the part muft be {carified, and afterwards dreffed with ba- — 
filicum foftened with oil of turpentine. All the dreffings 
mutt be applied warm. With regard to internal medi- 
cines, the patient muft be fupported with generous cor- 
dials, and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as large dofes ~ 
as the ftomach will bearit. If the mortified parts fhould 
feparate, the wound. will become a common Blech and 
mutt be treated accordingly. 

This article includes the treatment of all thofe’ dente; 
_ which, in different parts of the countr?, go by the names 
of Ziles, impofthumes; whitloes, 8&e. They are all ab- 
fcefles in confequence of a previous-infammation, which, 
if poffible, ought to be difcuffed; but, when this'can- 
- not be done, the fuppuration fhould be promoted, and 
the matter difcharged by an incifion, if neceffary ;” after 
wards. the fore may be drefled with yellow bafilicum, or 
fome ayaa digeftive ointment. 
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~ No part of medicine has been more miftaken than te 
treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind in’ general be- 
lieve that certain herbs, ointments, and platters, are pof- 
fefled of wonderful healing powers, and imagine that no 
wound can be cured without the application of them, It 
is, however, a fact, that no external application: what- 
ever contributes twas the cure of a wound, any other 
way than by keeping the parts foft, clean, and’ defend? 
ing them from the external air, which may be as effec- 
tually done by dry lint, as by the moft pompous appli- 
cations, while it is exempt from many of the bad confe- 
quences attending them. 

The fame obfervation holds with refpect to internal 
applications. Thefe only promote the cure of wounds 
_as far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any 
— caufe that might obttruct or impede the operations of 
Nature. It is Nature alone that cures wounds. All 
that art can do is to remove obftacles, and to put the 
parts in fuch a condition as is the moft favourable to Na- 
ture’s efforts. 

With this fimple view we fhall confider the treatment 
of wounds, and endeavour to point out fuch fteps as ought 
to be taken to facilitate their cure. 

The firft thing to be done, when a perfon has received 
a wound, is to examine whether any forcign body be 
lodged in it, as wood, ftone, iron, lead, glals, dirt, bits 
of cloth, or the like. Thefe, if poffible, ought to be ex- 
tracted, and the wound cleaned before any dreffings be 
applied. When that cannot be effected with fafety, on 
account of the patient’s weaknefs or lofs of blood, they” 
mutt be fuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards 
extracted when he is more able to bear it 

When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of: 
the body, as the breaft, the bowels, &c. or where any 
confiderable blood-veffel is cut, a fkilful furgeon ougat 
immediately to be called, otherwife the patient may lofe 
his life. But fometimes the difcharge of blood is fo great, 


that if ic be not ftopped, the patient-may die, even be- 
A eS Gea fore 
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fore a furgeon, though. at no great diftance, can arrive. 
In this cafe, fomething muft be done by thofe who are 
prefent. If the wound be in any of the limbs, the bleed- 
ing may. generally, be {topped by. applying .a tight Jiga- 
ture.or bandage round the. member a little above, the 
wound. The bett method of doing this is to put a ftrong 
broad garter. round the part, but fo flack as eafily to ad- 
mit a {mall piece of flick to be put under it, which muft 
be. twifted, in the fame manner as. a countryman does a 
‘cart-rope to. fecure his loading, till the bleeding ftops. 
Whenever this, is the cafe, he. Se take care to. twift it 
no Jonger, as {training it treo much might occafion an ins 
flammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various 
other methods may be tried to ftop the bleeding, as the 
application of fiyptics,. ¢ ttringents, é&c.. Cloths dipped 
ina folution of blue vitriol in water, or the /yptic water. 
of the difpenfatories, may be applied to the wound. 
When. thefe cannot be. obtained, ftrong fpirits of wine 
may be ufed. Some recommend the agaric* of the 
oak as preferable to any of the other flyptics; and ing 
deed it deferves confiderable encomiums, It is -eafily 
obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in cafe 
_ of accidents... .A piece, of it, mult be Jaid- upom the 
wound, and covered with a | BAe deal of; lint, above. 


* Dr. Tiftots inchis Advice to we People, gives Hp cailensan di 

rections for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric, — 
« ‘Gather in autumn,” fays Hee while the fine weather lalts, the’ 
agaric of the oak, which is'a kind of fungus or excrefeence iffuing 
from the wood ef that tree... It ik at fir of four parts, which 
prefent themfelves ke av rly . The outward rind or fkin, which. 
may be thrown ai ay. T Be part immediately under this rind, 
which is the beft of all. "erie | is to be beat well with a hammer, 
tillit becomes foft and very pliable. \ This is the only preparation 
it requires, anda flice of, it ot a proper fize is to be applied directly 
over the buriling open, blood veflels. It conftringes and brings. 

them clofe together, itops the bleeding, and generally falls off at 
the end of two days: 3. The third part adhering’to the fecond, 
may. ferve to ftop ‘the bleeding from the fmaller veflels; and the 
fourth and laft part may. be reduced to.powder, as conducing to the 
fame -purpofe. 7m» Where the agaric cannot be had, fponge may be 
ufedin its ftead. It mutt be applied | in the fame inanner, and has 
nearly the fame effects. 


which 
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which, a bandage may be applied fo tight as to keep ic 
Bamlyoui pevew ods wae vv ger hese 1 4h wail 
Though fpirits,. tin@ures, and:hot balfams may ‘be 
ufed, in order to top the bleeding when it is exceffive, 
‘they are ,improper.-atoothertimess 9’ They..do not pro- 
mote but retard:the curé, and oftem ‘change a, fimple 
wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaufe hot, bal- 
fams congeal the blood, and feem, as it were, to folder 


up the wound, that:they therefore heal it; but this is only: 


a deception, They,may indeed ftop the flowing blood, 
by fearing the mouths of the veffels; but, by rendering 
the parts callous, they obftruct the cure. ? 
~ In flight wounds, which :do not penetrate much deeper 
than the fkin, the beft application is a bit of the com- 
mon black fticking plafter.. This keeps the fides of the 


wound together, and prevents. the air from hurting it, 


which.is.all that is neceffary. When a wound penetrates 
deep; itis not fafe to keep its lips quite clofe: this. keeps 
in the matter, and is apt to make the wound fetter. In 
this cafe the beft way is to fill the wound with foft lint, 


oe commonly called caddis. It, however, mutt not be ftuffed 


in too hard, otherwife it will do hurt... The lint may be 
covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or fpread with the 
common. wax plafter * ; and the whole mult be kept on 
by a proper bandage. 

We fhall not {pend time in defcribing the different 
_ bandages that ‘may be: proper for wounds in different 

parts of the body; common fenfe will generally fuggett 
the moft commodious method of applying a bandage; 
befides, defcriptions of this kind are not eafily underftood 
/ or remembered. rat | 

The firft dreffing oyght to continue on for at leaft two 
days; after which it may be removed, and frefh lint ap- 
plied as before. If any part of the firft dreffing fticks 
fo clofe as not to be removed with eafe or fafety to the 
patient, it may be allowed to continue, and frefh line 
dipped in {weet oil laid over it. This will foften it, fo 
as to make it come off eafily at next drefling. After. 
wards the wound may be drefled twice a-day in the fame 


* See Appendix, Wax Plafer. ; 
Mme manner 
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‘manner till it be quite healed. Thofe who are fond 
of falves or ointments, may, after the wound is become 
‘very fuperficial, drefs it with the’ yellow daflicum * ; 
‘and if fungous, or: what is called proud frefh, ‘fhould 
rife in the‘ wound, it may be checked, by mixing with 
the ointment a little burnt alum or ‘red ‘pieeietaas sii 
mercury, | | 
When a wound’ is.greatly indir the mofk prise 
application is a poultice of bread and milk, ‘foftened 
witha little {weet oil‘or frefh butter.) ‘This mult be ap- 


_ plied inftead of a platter, and thould be chhaeee twice 


a-day. 

If the wound be large, and very is reafon to ead an 
inflammation, the patient fhould be kept on a very low 
diet.) He muftabftain from fieth, ftrong liquors, and 
every ‘thing that is‘of-a heating, nature. If he be of ‘a. 
full habit, and has lot 'but little blood from the wound, 
he muft be bled;:and, if the fymptoms be urgent; tHe» 
operation may’ be repeated. But when the ‘patient has 
been preatly weakened by lofs of blood from the wound, 
it will be dangerous'to bleed ‘him, even though a: fever 
fhould enfue. Nature fhould never be too far exhaufted. » 
It'is always more fafe to allow her \to ftruggle with the 
— difeafe in-her own way, than to fink the peares seek 
by exceflive evacuations, 2 

Wounded perfons ought to be ken perfectly quice: and. 
eafy.. Every thing that ruffles, the mind, or moves the 
paflions, as love, anger, fear, exceffive joy,’ Bic. ° are 
very hurtful. “They cught, above all things, to abftain 
from venery. «The body fhould be kept gently open, 
either by jaxative clyfters, or by a cool vegetable diet, 

as roafled ona anne A boiled ee ge | 
fuch like. is 


OF BURNS. 


In flight burns, which do not break the Ae ny it is cuf- 
tomary to hold the part near the fire for a competent 
timé, to rub it, with falt, or to lay a comprefs upon it, 
dipped in fpirits of wine or brandy. But when the burn 


4 : 
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* See Appendix, Yellow Bafilicume : 
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has penetrated fo deep, as to blifter or break the fkin, 
it muft be dreffed with fome of the liniment for burns 
mentioned in the Appendix, or with the emollient. and 
gently-drving ointment, commonly called Turner's ce- 
rate*. This may be mixed with an equal quantity of 
freth olive oil, and fpread: upon a foft rag, and applied to: 
the part affected. When this ointment cannot be. had,» 
an egg may be beat up with about an equal quantity of | 
the fweeteft fallad oil. || This will ferve very well, till a+ 
“proper ointment can be prepared. When the burning is; 
very deep, after the firft two or three days, it fhould be: 
dreffed with equal parts of yellow éaflicum and Turner's: 
cerate, mixed. together. _ : : 

When the burn is violent, or has occafioned a high 
degree of inflammation, and there is reafon to fear a_ 
- gangrene or mortification, the fame means muft be\ufed 
to prevent, as are recommended tn other violent inflam- 
‘mations, The patient,»in this cafe, muft live low, and 
drink freely of weak diluting liquors. He mutt likewife : 
. bebled; ard have his body keptopen. But if the burnt 
~ parts fhould become livid or black, with other fymptoms | 
of mortification, it will be neceflary to bathe them fre- . 
quently with warm camphorated {pirits of wine, tincture — 
of myrrh, or other antifeptics, mixed with a decoéction 
ef the bark. In this café-the bark mutt likewife be taken” 
internally, and the patient’s diet muft be more generous, 
with wine, &c. : | 

As example teaches better than precept, I fhall relate | 
the treatment of the mott dreadful cafe of this kind that 
has occurred in my practice. A middle-aged man, of » 
a good conftitution, felhintoa large veffel full of boiling 
water, and miferably f{calded about one half of his body.) 
As his clothes were on, the burning in fome parts was 
very deep before they could be got off. For the firtt 
two days the fcalded parts had been frequently anointed: 
with a mixture of lime-water and oil, which is a very 
proper application for recent burnings. On the third: 
day, when I firft faw him, his fever was high, and his 
body coftive, for which he was bied, and had an emol- 


t A “ F ‘4 
* See Appendix, Turner's Cerate. 
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lient clyfter adminiftered.: Poultice: of bread»and milk, 
foftened with freth butter, were likewife’ ‘applied to the 
affected parts, to abate the heat and:inflammation. His _ 
fever ftill continuing high, he was bled a fecond-time, 
was kept ftriétly onthe cooling regimen,’ took the faline 
mixture with {mall dofes of nitre, and had an emollient 
clyfter adminiftered once a-day.. When the inflammation 
began to abate, the parts were dreffed with a digeftive 
~ compofed of brown cerate and yellow bafilicum. Where 
any black fpots appeared, they were flightly: fearified, 
and touched with the tincture of myrrh; and, to prevent 
their fpreading, the Peruvian bark was adminiftered. By 
this courfe, the man was fo well in a perits as to be 
able to aos his bufinefs. : : 


OF BRUISES: 


Bruifes are generally productive of worfe confequences 
than wounds. The danger from them does not appear 
- immediately, by which means it often happens that they. 
are neglected. It is needlefs to give any: definition of a 
difeafe fo univerfally known ; we {hall therefore ronerch | 
fo point out the method of treating it. | 

In flight bruifes it will be fufficient to’ bathe the part 
with warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may - 
" eccafionally be added, and to keep cloths wet with this 
mixture conftantly applied to it. This is more proper 
than rubbing it with brandy, fpirits of wine, or other | 
ardent fpirits, which ate commonly - ufed. in. fuch 
cafes. 

In fome parts of the country the peafants ant to a 
recent bruife a cataplafm of frefh cow-dung. I have 
often feen this cataplafm applied to violent contufions, 
‘occafioned by ‘blows, falls, bruifes, and fuch like, and 

never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruife is very violent, the patient ought i Im- 
mediately to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen, 
His food fhould be light and cool,, and his drink weak, 
and of an opening nature ; as whey fweetened with ho- 
ney, decoctions of tamarinds, barl. ty, cream-tartar-whey, 
and fuch like. The bruifed pan muft be bathed with 

| vinegar 
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vinegar and water, as direSted above; and a poultice 
made by boiling crumb of bread, elder-flowers, and ca- 
-Momile-flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, 
applied to it.; This poultice is peculiarly proper when 
-& wound isjoined to the bruife. It may be renewed'two 
“or three times a-day. — | mK, 

As the ttructure of the veffels is totally deftroyed by 

a violent bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of fub- 
ftance, which produces an ulcerous fore very difficult to 
cure. If the bone be affected, the fore will not heal 
before an exfoliation takes place; that is, before the 
difeafed part of the bone Yeparates, and comes out 
through the wound. This is often a very flow ope- 
ration, and may even require feveral years to be com- 

leted. Hence it happens, that thefe fores are frequently 
~miftaken for the kiny’s evil, and treated as fuch, though 
in fact they proceed folely from the injury which the 
folid parts received from the blow. 

Patients in this fituation are peftered with different ad- 
vices. Every one who fees them propofes a new remedy, 
till the fore is fo much irritated with various and oppolfite 
applications, that itis often at length rendered abfolutely 
incurable. The beft method of managing fuch fores is, to 
take care that the patient’s conftitution does not fuffer by 
confinement or improper medicine, and to apply nothing 
to them befides fimple ointment fpread upon foft lint, 
over which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled 
camomile-flowers, or the like, may be put, to nourifh the 
part, and keep it foft and warm, Nature, thus affifted, 
will generally in time operate a cure, by throwing off 
_the difeaféd parts of the bone, after which the fore foon 


heals. 
Pe) pt Oy od DF: a: 


Ulcers may be the confequence of wounds, bruifes, or 
impofthumes improperly treated; they may likewile pro- — 
ceed from an ill ftate of the humours, or what may be 
called a bad habit of body. 

In the latter cafe, they ought not to be haftily dried 
up, otherwife it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers 
happen moft commonly in the decline of life; and per- 
fons who negleé&t exercifé, and live grofsly are molt 
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liable to them. They might often be prevented by re- 
“trenching fome part of the folid food, or by opening 
artificial drains, as iffues, fetons, or the like. 8 

An ulcer may be ditinguifhed from a wound by i its 
difcharging a thin watery humour, which is often fo acrid 
as to inflame and corrode the {kin ; ; by the hardnefs and 
. operpendicular fituation of its fides or SOBER ; by the time 

_of.its duration, OG, : 
. At requires confiderable fkill to. be aie to judge Bibs) 
ther or not an. ulcer ought to be dried up. _ In general, 
all .ulcers which proceed from a bad habit of body, 
Jhould be fuffered to continue open, at leaft till the con- 
-flitution has been fo far changed by proper regimen, or 
the ufe. of medicine, that they feem difpofed to heal of 
their own accord, Ulcers which are the eff-& of malig. 
nant fevers,or other acute difeafes, may generally behealed 
with. fafety after the health has been: reftored for fome 
time. . The cure ought not, however, to be attempted 
too foon,, nor at any time without the ufe of purging 
medicines anda proper regimen. When wounds or 
bruifes. have, by wrong treatment, degenerated into — 
ulcers, if the conftitution | be good, they may generally be 
Mee with fafety. When ulcers either accompany 
_chronical difeafes, or come in their ftead, they muft be 
_.cautionfly healed, If an ulcer conduces to the patient’s 
health, from, whatever caufe. it proceeds, it ought not to 
be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it waftes the ftrength, 
_and “confumes the patient by a flow fever, it fhould be 
_ healed as foon as poffible, | 

We would earneftly recommend a ftrié attention to 
hate particulars to all who have the misfortune to labour 
under this diforder, particu! re perfons in the decline of 
life; as we have frequently known people throw away 

their lives by the. want of it, while they were extolling and 
gencroufly rewarding thofe whom they ought to have looke 
ed, upon-as their executioners. 

The moft proper regimen for promoting ee cure of 
ulcers, is to avoid all (pices, falted and high-feafoned food, 
all firong liquors, and to leflen the ufual quantity of flefh 
meat, The be dy oughtto be kept gently open by a diet 
confifting chiefly of cooling laxative vegetables, and by 
yan Pe Dutt, , whey fweetened, vee honey, or ce 
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like. | The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and fhould 


take as much exercife as he can eafily bear. 
When the bottom and fides of an ulcer feem hard and 
callous, they may be fprinkled twice a-day with a little red 


precipitate of mercury, and afterwards dreffed with the 
- | yellow dafilicum ointment. Sometimes it will be necef- 


fary to have the edges of the ulcer fcarified with the 
lancet. 
Lime-water has frequently bani known to have very 


happy effects in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It may be — 


ufed in the fame manner as directed for the ftone and 
gravel. 

My late learned and i ingenious friend Dr. White ftrong- 
ly recommends the ufe of the folution of corrofive fils 


limate of mercury in brandy, for the cure of obftinate ill- 


conditioned ulcers. I have frequently found this medi- 
cine, when given according to the Doétor’s. directions, 
prove very fuccefsful. The dofe is a table-fpoonful night 
and morning ; at the fame time wafhing the fore twice or 
thrice a-day wich it. In a letter which I had from the 
Doétor alittle before his death, he informed me,..**. That 


he obferved wafhing the fore thrice a-day with the folu- — 


tign of a triple ftrength was very beneficial *.” , 

A fiftulous ulcer can feldom be cured without an ope- 
ration. It muft either be laid open.fo as to have its cal 
lous parts deftroyed by fome corrofive application, orthey 
muft be entirely cut away by the knife; but as this ope- 


ration requires the hand of an expert furgeon, there is.no- 


occafion to defcribe it. Ulcers about the anus are 
moft apt to become fiftulous, and are very difficult to 
cure, Some indeed pretend to have found Ward’s fiitu- 


Ja pafte very fuccefsful in this complaint. It is nota 


dangerous medicine, and being eafily procured, it may 
deferve a trial; but as thefe ulcers generally proceed 
from an ill habit of body, they will feldom yield to any 
_ thing except a long courfe of regimen, affilted by medi- 
cines, which are calculated to correét that particular 
habit, and to induce an almoit total change in the contti- 
tution, 


* In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received | 


from tight rollers, or wearing a laced ftocking, as this prevents the 
flux of humours to the fores, and aio is thei to heal, 
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OF DISLOCATIONS, all 


WHEN a bone is moved out of its place or articula- 
tion fo ‘as to impede its proper functions, it is faid 
to be /uxated or diflocated. As this often happens to 
perfons in fituations where no medical affiftance can be 
abtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, are fré- 
- quently loft, we fhall endeavour to point out the method 
of reducing the moft common luxations, and thofe which 
require immediate affiftance. Any perfon of common 
fenfe and refolution, who is prefent when a diflocation 
happens, may often be of more fervice to the patient, 
than the moft expert furgeon can after the fwelling and 
inflammation have come on. When thefe are prefent, 
it is difficult to know the ftate of the joint, and dangerous 
to attempt a reduction ; and by waiting till they are gone 
off, the mufcles become fo relaxed, and the cavity filled 
up, that the bone can never afterwards be retained in its 
place. | cs 
A recent diflecation may generally. be reduced by ex- 
- tenfion alone, which muft always be greater or lefs ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the mufcles which move 
the joint, the age, robuftnefs, and other circumftances ~ 
of the patient. “When the bone has been ovt of its” 
place for any confiderable time, and a {welling or in- 
flammation has come on, it will be neceflary to bleed 
the patient, and, after fomenting the part, to apply foft 
poultices with vinegar to it for fome time before the re- 
duétion is attempted, i) RS eh) 

All that is neceffary after the redu&ion, 1s to apply 
cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated {pirits of wine to 
the part, and to Keep it perfectly eafy. Many bad con- 
fequences proceed from the negleé of this rule. A dif- 
location feldom, happens without the tendons and liga- 
ments of the joint being ftretched and fometimes torn. 
When thefe are kept eafy till they recover their ftrength 
and tone, all goes on very well; but if the injury be in- — 
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creafed by too frequent an exertion of the parts, no won- 
der if they be found weak and difeafed ever after. 


DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 


The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 


falls, chewing hard fubltances, or the like. It is eafily 
known from the patient’s being unable to fhut his mouth, 

or toeat any. thing, as the teeth of the under jaw do not 
correfpond with thofe of the upper; befides, the chin 
either hangs down or is thrown toward one fide, -and the 
patient is neither able to fpeak diftintly, nor to {wallow 
without confiderable difficulty, 

The ufual method of reducing a diflocated jaw, is to 
fet the patient upon.a low ftool, fo as an affiftant may 
hold the head firm by preffing it againtt his, breaft, The 
operator is then to thruft his two thumbs, being firft 
wrapt up with linen cloths that they may not flip, as 
far back into the patient’s mouth as he can, while his 
fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has 
got t firm hold of the jaw, he is to prefs it ftrongly down- 
wards and backwards, by which means the elapfed 
heads of the jaw may be eafily pufhed into their former 
Cavities. 

The peafants in forme parts of the country have a pe- 
culiar way of performing this operation. One of them 
puts a handkerchief under the patient’s chin,. then 
turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him up by 
the chin fo as to fufpend him from the ground. This 
method often fucceeds, but we think it a dangerous one, 
_and therefore recommend the former. 


DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 


The neck may be diflocated by falls, violent blows, 
or the like. In this cafe, if the patient receives no af- 
— fiftance, he foon dies, which makes people imagine the 
neck was broken ; it is, however, for the moft part only 
partially diflocated, and may be reduced by almoft any 
perfon who has refolution enough to attempt it. A 
complete diflocation of the nCcis is inftancaneous death. 
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When the neck.is diflocated, the patient is immediatee - 
ly deprived of all fenfe and motion ; his neck fwells, his 
countenance appears bloated; his chin lies upon his 
breaft, and his face is generally turned towards one fide. 

To reduce this 'diflocation, the unhappy perfon thould 
immediately be laid upon his back on the ground, and the 
- operator muft place himfelf- behind him fo as to be able 
to lay-hold of his head with both hands, while he makes 
a: refiftance by placing his knees againtt the patient’s 
fhoulders.. In this, pofture, he mult pull the head with- 
confiderable force, gently twifting it at the fame time, 
ifthe face be turned:to one fide, till he perceives. that. 
the joint is replaced, which may. be known from the noife — 
which the bones generally make when going in, the pa- 
tient’s beginring to breathe, and the. head i ine 
its natural-pofture. | 

This is one of thofe operations which it is more -eafy, 
to perform than defcribe. I have known inftances of its 
being happily performed even by women, and often by 
men of no medical education. After.che neck is reduced; 
the patient ought tobe bled, and fhould be fuffered ta 
eft for fome days till the watts recover their tic is 
tones | , O20 Bitar 


DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


Als she articulation of the ribs with the barnes is 
very ftrong, they are not often diflocated. It does, hows 
ever, fometimes happen, which tsa fufficient- reafon for. ° 
our taking notice of 1. When a rib is diflocated either 2 
upwards or downwards, in order to replace it, the pa- 
tient fhould be laid upon his belly on a table, and the 
operator muft endéavour to pufh the head of the bone — 
into its,proper place, Should this method not fucceed, 
the arm of the difordered fide may be fufpended « over a 
pate Or ladder, and while the ribs are thus ftretched afun- 
der, the heads of fuch as are out of place may be thruft 
into their former, fituation. 

Thofe diflocations wherein. the heads of the ribs are 
a ‘ced inwards, are both more dangerous and the mott 

difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor any inftrement: 
can be, applied internally” to direct the luxated heads 4 

png 
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the ribs. Almoft the onlything thateaw bédoneis}to'lay the 
patient upon his belly overa cafk, or fome gibbotis body, 
and to move the fore-part of the rib inward towards the 
back, fometimes fhaking it ; by this means the heads of 
the luxated ribs may flip into their former placee ange 

aaa?" 


_ DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER: 


The humerus or upper- -bone of the arm may be dif- 
Jocated'in various directions : it Heppsas however, moft 
_ frequently downwards, but very feldom dire@tly upwards. 

From the nature of its articulation, as well as from its 
expofure to external injuries, this bone is the moft fubject 
to diflocation of any in the body, A diflocation of the 
humerus may be known by a depreffion or cavity on the 
top of the fhoulder, and an inability to move the arm. 
When thé diflocation is downward or’ forward, the arm 
is. elongated, and a ball or Jump is, perceived under the 
arm-pit; but when it is backward, 'there appears)a pro- 
tuberance behind the fhoulder, end the arm. is\ thrown 
forwardstoward the breaft. 

The ufual method of reducing, diflocations:; of; the 
fhoulder is to feat the patient upon a low ftool, and to 
cavfe an affiftant to hold his body fo!that it may not give 
way tothe extenfion, while another Jays hold of the arm a 
little above the elbow, and gradually extends it. The. 
operator then puts a napkin under the patient’s arm, and 
caufes it to be tied behind his own neck: by this, while 
a fufficient extenfion is made, he lifts up the head of the 
bone, and with his hands directs it into its proper place. 
There are varicus machines invented for facilitating this 
operation, but the hand of an expert furgeon is always 
more fafe. In young and delicate patients, I have. gene- 
rally found it a very eafy matter to. reduce the fhouldery 
by extending the arm with one. hand, and thrufting in 


the head of the bone with the other... In making the ex- - 


tenfion, the arm ought always to be a little bent. 


” DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 


The bones of the fore-arm may be diflocated in any 
direction. When‘ this is the calc, a protuberance may 
be obferved on that fide of the arm ‘towards which the 
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bone is pufhed, from which, and the patient’s inability to 
bend his arm, a diflocation of this joint may eafily ee 
known. 
Two affiftants are generally. neceflary for pechicing: a 
diflocation of the elbow ; one of them muft lay hold of 
the arm above, and the other below the joint, and make 
a pretty ftrong extenfion, while the operator returns the 
bones into their proper place. ' Afterwards the arm muft 
be bent, and fufpended for fome time with a fling about 
the neck. 
-. Luxations of the wrift and fingers are to be reduced 
in the fame manner as thofe of the elbow, viz. by making 
an extenfion in different directions, and thrufting the head 
of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 


When the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and down- 
ward, the knee and. foot are!turned out, and thé leg ‘is 
longer than the other; but when it is difplaced backward, 
it is ufually pufhed upward at the fame time, by which 
means the limb is fhortened, and the foot is turned in- 
wards. 

“When the thigh- bone is difplaced forward and imma 
ward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, muft be 
laid upon his back, and made faft by bandages, or held 
by affiftants, while by others an extenfion is made by 
means. of flings fixed about the bottom of the thigh a 
little above the knee. While the extenfion is made, the 
operator muft pufh the head of the bone outward, till it 
gets into the focket. Ifthe diflocation be outward, the 
patient muft be laid upon his face, and, during’ the ex 
tenfion, the head‘of the bone muft be puthed inward, 

Diflocations of the kvees, ancles, and toes, are reduced 
much in the fame manner as thofe of the upper extremi- 
ties, viz. by ‘making an extenfion in oppofite directions, 
while the operator replaces the bones. In many cafes, 
however, the extenfion alone is fufficient, and the bone 
will flip into its place merely by pulling the limb with 
fufficient force. It is not hereby meant, that force alone 
is {ufficient for the reduction ot diflocations. Skill and 
addrefs will often fucceed better than force. I have 

known 
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known. a diflocation, of -the, thigh) reduced by one man, 
after all the. force that) could be ufed by fix-had proved 
ine fFeCtual. ¥ | v9 pee 


CHAP. LIL 
OF BROKEN BONES, &c. __ 


PT HERE is, in moft country villages, fome perfon who 

pretends to the art of reducing fractures. Though in 
general fuch perfons are very ignorant, yet fome of them 
are very fuccefsful; which evidently proves, that a {mallde- 
gree of learning, withafufficient thare of common fenfe and 
a mechanical head, will enableaman to be ufefulinthis way. 
We would, however, advife people never to employ fuch 
operators, when an expert and fkilful furgeon can -be had: 
but when that is impracticable, they muft be employed ; 
we fhall therefore recommend the following hints totheir 
confideration : | : 3 | 


When a large bone is broken, the patient’s diet ought 


in all refpects to be the fame as in an inflammatory fever. — 


He fhould likewife be kept quiet and cool, and his body 
open by emollient clyfters; or, if thefe cannot be con- 
veniently adminiftered, by food that is of an opening 
quality ; as ftewed prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled 
fpinage, and the like. It.ought, however, to be here 
remarked, that perfons who have been accuftomed to 
live high, are not all of a fudden to be reduced:to a very 
low diet. This might have fatal effects, There is often 
‘a neceffity for indulging even bad habits, in fome mea- 
fure, where the nature of the difeafe might require a dif- 
ferent treatment. | 

_ It will generally be neceflary to bleed the patient im- 
mediately after a fracture, efpeciaily if he be young, of 
a full habit, or has at the fame time received any bruife 
or contufion. ‘This operation fhould not only be per- 
formed foon after the accident happens, but if the pa- 
tient be very feverifh, it may be repeated next day. 
When feveral of the ribs are broken, bleeding is pecu- 
Niarly neceffary. 
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- If-any of the large bones which fupport the body are’ 
broken, the patient mutt keep his bed for feveral weéks. 
It is by no means neceffary, however, that he thould lie 
all that time, as is cuftomary, upon his back. This 
fituation finks the fpirits, galls and frets the patient’s fkin, 
, and renders him very uneafy. After the fecond week he 
may be gently raifed up; and may fit feveral hours, fup- 
ported by a bed-chair, or the like, which. will greatly 
relieve him.’ Great’ care, however, mutt be taken in 
raifing him up and laying him down, that he make.no. 
exertions himfelf, other wife the action of thé mufcles may 


pull the bone out of its place *. a eet 
Itis of great importance to keep the patient dry and 
clean while in’ this fituation.” By negleéting this, he is 
often {fo galled and excoriated, that he is forced to, keep 
fhifting places for eafe.. I have known a fractured thigh- 
bone,‘ after it had’been kept ftraight for above a fort- 
night, difplaced by this means, and continue bent for life, 
in fpite of all that could be done. PaaS MS Se 
It has been cuftomary when a bone was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually upon the 
ftretch. Burt this is a bad pofture. It is both uneafy to. 
the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. The belt 
fituation is to: keep the joint a little bent. This is the 
pofture into which every animal puts its limbs when it 
goes to reft, and in which feweft mufcles are upon the 
ftretch.  Itis eafily effected, by either laying the patient 
upon his fide, or making the bed fo as to favour this pofi- _ 
_tion of the limb. © | ans ane” 
Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whether the 
bone be not fhattered or broken into feveral pieces. . In 
this cafe it will fometimes be neceffary to have the limb 


/ 


x 


* Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counter- 
_aéting the force of the mufcles, and retaining the fragments of 
broken bones; but as defcriptions of thefe without drawings: 
. would be of little ufe, I fhall refer the reader toa cheap and ufe- 
ful performance Ox rhe Nature and Cure of Fradures, \ately publifhed 
by my ingenious friend Mr. Aitkin, furgeon, in Edinburgh ; where- 
in that gentleman has not only given an account of the machines re- | 
commended in fractures by former authors, but has likewife added 
feveral improvements of his own, which are peculiarly ufeful in’ 
compound frastures, andin cafes where patients with broken bones 
are obliged to be tranfported from one place to another, 
imme- 
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immediatély taken off, otherwifé) a gangrene: or _morti- 
fication may enfue.. The horror which attends the very 
idea of an amputation, often occafions its being delayed 
in fuch’cafes till too late,. I have known this principle 


operate fo ftrongly, that a limb, where the bones were — 


fhattered into more than twenty pieces, was not amputa- 
ted before the third day after the accident, when the gan- 
grene had proceeded fo far as to render the operation 
ufelefs. 


When a fracture is decoriphniad with a wound, it mult 


be dreffed in all refpects as a common wound. 


~ All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, — 


is to lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy. 

All tight bandages do hurt. They had much better be 
wanting altogether. A great many of the bad confe- 
quences which fucceed to fra€tured bones, are owing to 
tight bandages. This is one of che ways in which the ex- 
cefs of art, or rather the abufe of it, does more mifchief 
than would be occafioned by the want of it. Some of 
the moft fudden cures of broken bones which were ever 
known, happened where no bandages were applied atall. 
Some method, however, muft be taken to keep the 
member fteady ; but this may be done many bid with 
out bracing it with a tight bandage. 

-'The beft method of retention is by two or more 
{plints made of leather or pafteboard. Thefe, if moiften- 
ed before they are applied, foon affume the fhape of the 
included member, and are fufficient, by the affiftance of 
avery flight bandage, for all the purpofes of retention. 
The bandage which we would recommend is that made 
with twelve or eighteen tails. “It is much eafier applied 
and taken off than rollers, and anfwers all the purpofes of 
retention equally well. ‘The f{plints fhould always be as 


long asthe limb, with holes cut for the ancles when the: 


feseture j is in the leg. 
In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be 
properly ufed, an adhefive plafter may be applied over 


the part. The patient in this cafe ought to keep himfelf 


quite ealy avoiding every thing that may occafion {neez- 
ing, Jaughing>coughing, orthe like. He ought to keep 
lis body in a ftraight pofture, and fhould take care that 
Na his 


a 
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his {tomach be conftantly diftended, by taking frequently 


‘fome light food, and drinking freely of weak watery 
liquors. | 

The moft proper bathe apblidation for a fracture is 
oxycrate, ora mixture of vinegar and water. The band- 
ages fhould be wet with this at every dreffing. 

OF STRAINS. - : 

Strains are often attended with worfe cont ae 
than broken bones, The reafon is obvious ; they are’ 
generally neglected. When a bone is broken, the pa- 


tient is obliged. to keep the member eafy, becaufe he 


cannot make ufe of it; but when a joint is only ftrained, 
the perfon, finding he can ftill make a fhift to move it, 


is ferry to lofe his time for fo trifling an ailment. In. - 


this way he deceives himfelf, and converts into an incu- 


rable malady. what might have been removed by only, © 


keeping the part,eafy for a few days. 


Country people generally immerfe a ftrained limb in. 


cold water. This is very proper, provided it be’done 


immediately, and not kept intoo long. But the cuftom 


of keeping the part immerfed in cold water for a long. 


time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes inftead of bracing. 


the part, is more likely to produce a difeafe than remove 
one. 


Wrapping a garter, or fome other bandage, pretty - 


tight about the ftrained part, is likewife of ufe.. It helps 


to reftore the proper tone of the vefiels, and prevents 


the action of the parts from increafing the difeafe. It 
fhould not, however, be applied too tight, I have fre; 
quently known bleeding near the. affected part have a 
very good effect: but what we would recommend above 
all, is ea/e. It is more to be depended on than any medi- 
cine, and feldom fails to remove the complninty 


~ | 
* A great many cxtenwat applications are a depemeaded for 
firains, fome of which do good, and others hurt. The following” 
are fuch as may be ufed withthe greateft fafety, viz. poultices’ 
- made of {tale beer or vinegar and. oatmeal, camphorated fpirits.of | 


wine, Mindererus’s fpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic fpirit 


diluted with a double quantity of water, and the common foment« 


ation, with ine addition of Praney or fpirit of wine. 


a! re OF 
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OF RUPTURES, 

Children and old people are moft liable to this difeafe. 
Jn the former itis generally occafioned by exceffive cry- | 
ing, coughing, vomiting, or the like. Inthe latter, it is 
commonly the effeét of blows or violent exertions of the 
ftrength, as leaping, carrying great weights, &c. In both 
a relaxed habit, indolence, and an oily or very moift diet, 
difpofe the body to this difeafe. 

A rupture fometimes proves fatal before it is difco- 
vered. Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate 
coftivenefs give reafon to fufpect an obftruction of the 
bowels, all thofe places where ruptures ufually happen 
ought carefully to be examined. ‘The protufion of a 
very {mall part of the gut. will occafion all thefe fymp- 
toms; and, if notreturned in due time, will prove fatal. 

On the firft appearance of a rupture in an infant, it 
ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very low. 
While in this pofture, if the gut does not return of itfelf, 
it may eafily be put up by gentle preffure. After it is 
returned, a piece of fticking-plafter may be applied over 
the part, and a proper trufs or bandage muft be conftantly 
worn for a confiderable time. The method of making 
and applying thefe rupture-bandages for children is pretty 
well known. The child muft, as far as poffible, be kept 
from crying, and from all violent exertions, till the rup- 
ture is quite healed. , 

_ In adults, when the gut has been forced down with 
great violence, or happens from any caufe to be in- 
_ flamed, there is often great difficulty in returning it, and 
fometimes the thing is quite impracticable without an 
operation ; a defcription of which is foreign to our pur- 
pofe. As I have been fortunate enough, however, always 
to fucceed in my attempts to return the gut, without 
having recourfe to.any other means than what are in the 
power of every man, I hall briefly mention the method 
which I generally purfue. ’ 3 

After the patient has been bled, he muft be laid upon 
his back, with his head very low, and his breech raifed 
high with pillows. In this fituation fannel-cloths wrung 
| Na 2 out 
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out of a decoction of mallows and camomile- flowers, or, 


if thefe are not at hand, of warm water, muft be applied 
for a confiderable time. A clyffer‘made of this decoc- 
tion, with a large fpoonful of butter and an ounce or two 
of falt, may be afterwards thrown up. If thefe fhould not 
prove fucéefstul, recourfe muft be had to preffure. Ifthe 
tumour be very hard, conGiderable force will be necef- 
fary ; but it.ts not force alone which fucceeds here, The 
operator, at the fame time that he makes a preffure with 


the palms of his hands, muft with his fingers artfully con- . 


dué. the.gut in.by the fame aperture through which ic 
came out. The manner of doing this can be much eafier 
conceived than defcribed. Should thefe endeavours prove 
ineffectual, clyflers of the fmoke of tobacco may be tried, 
other method failed. - ' 

There is reafon to believe that, by perfifting in the ufe 
of thefe, and fuch other means as the circumftances of the 
cafe may fugeeft, molt bernias might be reduced without 
an operation. Cutting for the bernia is a nice and dif- 
ficult matter. I would therefore advife furgeons to try 
evéry method of returning the gut before they have re- 
courfe tothe knife. 1 have once and again fucceeded 
by perfevering in my endeavours, after eminent furgeons 


had declared the reduction of the gut impraéticabl 


without an operation *, 
An adult, after the gut has been returned, ‘muft wear a 


fteel bandage. It is ‘needlefs to defcribe this, as it may - 


always be had ready-made from the artifts. . Such band- 
ages are generally uneafy to the wearer fot fome time, 


_ but by cuftom they become quite eafy. No perfon who 


where halt a dozen of the sd were in attendance. | 


has had a rupture after he arrived at man’s eftate, fhould 
ever be without one of thefe bandages. 


Thefe have been often known to fucceed where every, 


a 


oe 


Perfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid ~ 


all violent exercife, carrying great weights, leaping; Tun- 


* I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner, 
when his patient complains of pain in:the belly with obttinate 
coftivenefs, to examine the groins and every place where a rupture 
may happen, inorder that it may be,immediately reduced. By 
neglecting this, many perifh who-were not fuflpeéted to have had 
ruptures till after they were dead. JI have known this ee 


ning, 
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ning, and the like. ‘They thould likewife avoid windy 
aliment and ftrong tbe e and fiould carefully ane 
againtt Catthing cold. oor i 
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OF CASUALTIES. 
T is certain, that life, when to all appearance. loft, may. ~ 
‘often, by due care, be reftored. Accidents frequently. 
Prove fatal, merely becaufe proper means are not ufed 
to counteract their effects. No perfon ought to be look 
ed upon as‘ killed by any accident, unlefs where, the 
ftruéture of ‘the heart, brain, or fome organ neceflary 
to life, is evidently deltroyed.. The action of. thefe ors 
gans may be fo far impaired, as even to be for fome time 
imperceptible, when life is by no means gone. In. this 
cafe, however, if the fluids be fuffered ie grow cold, it 
will be impoffible to put them again inmotion, even. — 
though the folids fhould recover: their power of atting. 
Thus, when the motion of the. lungs has been ftopped 
by unwholefome vapour, the action of the heart by a 
ftroke on the breaft, or the funétions of the brain by a 
blow on the head, if the perfon be fuffered to grow 
cold, he will in all probability continue fo ; but, if the. 
body be kept warm, as foon as the injured part has. re- 
covered its power of acting, the fluids will again begin 
to move, and all the vital funétions will be reftored. : 
It is a horrid cuftom, immediately to confign over eg 
death every perfon who has the misfortune, by a fall, 
blow, or the like, to be deprived of the appearance of , 
life. The unhappy perfon, inftead of being carried into 
-a warm houfe, and laid by the fire, or put.te a.warm 
bed, is generally hurried away to church, or.a barn, OL, 
ie other cold damp houfe, where, aftet a fruitlefs.at- 
tempt has been made to blecd him, perhaps by one who. 
knew nothing.of the matter, he is given over for dead, 
SING and 
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and no farther notice taken of him. This condu& feems — 
ito be the refule of ignorance, fupported by an ancient 
fuperftitious notion, which forbids the body of any per- 
fon killed by accident to be laid in an houfe that is inha- 
bited. What the ground of this fuperftition may be, we 
fhall not pretend to inquire; but furely the condué found- 
éd upon it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, hu- 
manity, and common fenfe. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of life, 
our firft bufinefs is to inquire into the caufe. We ought 
carefully to obferve whether any fubftance be lodged in 
the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is the cafe, attempts 
muft be made to remove it. When unwholefome air is 
the caufe, the patient ought immediately to be removed 
out of it. ‘If the circulation be fuddenly ftopped, from 
any caufe whatever, except mere weaknefs, the patient 
fhould be bled. If the blood does not flow, he may be 
immerfed in warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, 
&c, to promote the circulation. When the caufe can- 
not be fuddenly removed, our great aim mutt be to keep 
up the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot 
cloths, or falt, and covering his body with warm fand, 
afhes, or the like. : - 

I thould now proceed to treat more fully of thofe ac- 
cidents, which, without immediate affiftance, would of-— 
ten prove fatal, and to point out the moft likely means 
for relieving the unhappy fufferers; but as I have been 
happily anticipated in this part of my fubject by the learn- 
ed and humane Dr, Tiffot, I fhall content myfelf with 
collecting fuch of his obfervations as feem to be the mott 
important, and adding fuch of my own as have occurred 
in the courfe of practice. ye | ; 


—_— 


OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE 
‘MOUTH AND STOMACH. f 


- Though accidents of this kind are very common, and 
extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the effect of 
carelef{peis, Children fhould be taught to chew their 
food well, and to put nothing into their mouths which it 

Miers | would 
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would be dangerous for them to fwallow. But children 
are not the only perfons guilty of this piece of imprue 
dence. I know many adults who put pins, nails, and 
“other fharp-pointed fubftances in their mouths upon 
‘ -every occafion, and fome who even fleep with the for- 
mer there all night. This conduct is exceedingly in- 
judicious, as a fic of coughing, or twenty other acci- 
dents, may force over the fubftance before the perfon is 
aware *, : 

When any fubftance is detained in the gullet, there are 
two ways of removing it, vz. either by extracting it, 
or pufhing it down. The fafeft and moft certain way is 
to extract it; but this is not always the eafieft: it may 
therefore be more eligible fometimes to thruft it down, 
efpecially when the ob{tructing body is of fuch a nature, 
that there is no danger from ifs reception into the fto- 
‘mach. The fubftances which may be pufhed down with- 
out danger are, all common nourifhing ones, as bread, 
fleth, fruits, and the like. All indigeftible bodies, as 
cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and fuch like, 
ought, if poffible, to be extracted, efpecially if thefe 
bodies be fharp-pointed, as pins, needles, fifh-bones, — 
bits of glafs, &c. 

When fuch fubftances have not paffed in too deep, 
we fhould endeavour to extract them with our fingers; 
which method often fucceeds. When they are lower, we 
muft make: ufe of nippers, or a {mall pair of forceps, 
fuch as furgeons ule. But this attempt to extract rarely 
fucceeds, if the fub{tance be of a flexible nature, and has 
defcended far into the gullet. iW 

_ If the-fingers and nippers fail, or cannot, be duly ap- 
plied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muft be employed. 
Thefe may be made at once, by bending a piece of pretty 
{trong iron wire at one end. It mutt be introduced in 
the flat way; and, for the better conducting it, there 
fhould likewife be a curve or bending at the end it 1s 
held. by, to ferve asia kind of handle to it; which has 


_ * A woman in one of the hofpitals of this city lately difcharged 
a great number of pins, which the had fwallowéd in the courie of 
her bufinefs, through an ulcer in her fide. 


oo ae this 
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réhis! farther ufey that it may be fegured by a ftring tied 'to 


igi} @ circumftance not to be omitted in any inftrument 


“employed on fuch occafions, to avoid fuch ill accidents 
‘as have fometimes enfued from thefe inftruments flipping 
-out of the operators hand. ‘After the crotchet has paffed 

«below the “fubftance that obftruéts the paffage, it’ is. 

~-drawn up againj’ and hooks up’ the body along with 
at. The crotchet is alfo very convenient, when a fub- 
{tance fomewhat flexible, as a pin or fifh- bone, ticks 

‘acrofs the euller, the hook, in fuch cafes, feizing them 

about their middle part, crooks and’ thus’ difengages 
them; or, if they are she brittle fubftances, bibl to 

break them. 69 ©: 

When the obftructing woaie are fmall, and only top 
gp a: part of ‘the paflage, and which may either’ eafily 
-elude: the hook, or ftraiten it by their refiftance, a kind 
-of rings, made either of wire,’ woo!, or filk, may be 
ufed! “A piece of fine wire of a proper length may be 
bent into a circle, about the middle, of about’an inch 
diameter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, and 
near cach other: thefe are to be held in the hand, and 
the circular part or ring introduced into the gullet, in 
order to be conduéted about the obftru@ting body, and 
foto extra it. More’ flexiblé rings may be made of * 
wool, thread, filk, or {mall pack-thread, which may be 
waxed for their greater ftrength and confiftence.’’ One of 
_thefe 1s to be tied faft to a handle’ of iron wire, whale- 
bone, or any kind of flexible wood; and by this means” 
introduced, in ‘ordér.to furround the obftruating fub- 
itance, and to draw it out. Several of thefe rings pafled 
through one another may be ufed, the more certainly to 
lay hold of the obftruéting body which may be involved 
by one, if another fhould iif it Thefe rings have one 
advantage, which is, that when the fubftarice to be ex- 
‘tracted is once laidyhold of, it may then, by turning the 
handle, be retained fo ftrongly in the ring thus twilted, 
as to be moved every way, which’ mutt in many Cafes be 
a confiderable advantage. 

- Another material employed on thefe unhappy occa= 
fions is the fponge. Its property of {welling confider~ 
ably on being wet is the principal foundation of its ufe- 
gists iA” | -fulnefs 
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fulnefs here. If any fubftance is ftopped in the gullet, 
~ but withour filling up the whole paffage, a bit of fponge 
may be introduced into that part which ‘is unftopped, 
_ and beyond the fubftance. The fponge foon dilates, and 
grows larger in this moift fituation ; and indeed the en- 
Jargement of it may be forwarded by making the patient 
—fwallow a few drops of water. Afterwards «it is to’ be 
drawn back by the handle to which iris faftened; and‘ag 
it is now too large to return through the fmall-cavity by © 
which it was conveyed in, it draws ‘out the obftructing 
body along with it. i 
* The comprefiibilityof fponge is another foundation of 
its ufefulnefs in fuch cafes. A pretty large piece of fponge 
may be compreffed or fqueezed into a {mall fize, by 
winding a ftring of tape clofely about it, which may be 
eafily unwound and withdrawn, after the fponge has been 
introduced, A bit of fponge may likewife be compreffed 
by a piece of whalebone fplit at one end; but this can 
hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as not to hurt the 

atient. | 

_ Thave often known pins and other fharp bodies, which 
had ftuck in the throat, brought up by caufing the per- 
fon to fwallow a bit’ of tough meat tied to a thread, 
and drawing it quickly up again, This is fafer’ than 
{wallowing fponge, and will often anfwer the purpofe . 
equally well. , rer 
When all thefe methods prove unfuccefsful, there re- 
mains one more, which is, to make the patient vomit: 
but this can fcarcely be of any fervice, unlefs when fuch 
obftructing bodies are fimply engaged in, and not hook- 
‘ed or ftuck into the fides of the gullet, as in this cafe 
vomiting might fometimes occafion farther mifchief.” If 
the patient can fwallow, vomiting may be excited by 
taking half a drachm or two {cruples of ipecacuanha in 
powder made into a draught. ‘If he is not able to fwal- 
ft an attempt may be made to excite vomiting, by 
tickling his throat with a feather; and, if that fhould 
not fucceed, a clyfter of tobacco may be adminiftered. 
It is made by boiling an ounce of tobacco in a fuffi- — 
cient quantity of water. This has often been found to 
dein Nah ---fucceed, 
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eer when other attempts to excite vomiting had 
failed ‘a 
When the ohitnctive body is of fuch.a nature that it 
may with {afety be pufhed downwards, this may be at- 
tempted by means of a wax-candle oiled, and a little 
heated, fo as to. make it flexible; or a piece of whale- 
bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a fponge faftened to 
one end. 
.. Should it, he impoffible to extract even thofe bodies 
which, it is dangerous. to admit into the ftomach, we 
muft then prefer the leaft of two evils, and rather run 
the hazard.of pufhing them down, than fuffer the patient 
to,,perifh in a few minutes; and we ought to {craple 
this refolution the. lefs, as a great many inftances have 
happened, where the {wallowing of fuch burtful and in- 
digeftible fubttances has been followed by no diforder. — 
. Whenever itis. .manifeft that all endeavours either to 
extract, or pufh down the fubftance muft prove ineffec- 
wal, they fhould be difcontinued; becaufe the inflam- 
- matiom occafioned by perfifting in them, might be as 
_ dangerous as the obftrudtion itfelf. Some have died in 
confequence of the inflammation, even after the body 
which. caufed the obitruction had been entirely re-_ 
moved, ; 
While the means recommended above are making ule 
of, the patient fhould often fwallow, or, if he cannot, 
he fhould frequently receive, by inje€tion, through a 
crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the gul- 
let, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and water, 
barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. Injections of 
this kind not only foften and footh the irritated parts, 
but, when thrown in with force, are often more fuc-. 
cefsful in loofening the obftruction than all attempts with 
inftruments. 
- When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to 
Jeave the obftruting body in the part, the patient muft 
be treated as if he “had an inflammatory difeafe, He © 
fhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have his whole - 
neck furrounded with emollient poultices. The like 


treatment muft alfo be ufed, if there be any reafon to 
| ~ fufpect 
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fufpec& an inflammation of the paffages, though the ob- 
ftructing body be removed. | ie 
_ A proper degree of agitation has fometimes loofened 
the inhering body more effectually than inftruments. 
_ Thus a blow on the back has often forced up a fubftance 
which ftuck in the gullet; but this is {till more proper 
and efficacious when the fubftance gets into the. wind- 
pipe. In this cafe, vomiting and {neezing are. likewile 
to be excited. Pins, which ftuck in the gullet, have 
been frequently difcharged by riding on horfeback, or ia 
a Carriage. 

When any indigeftible fubftance has been forced down 
into the ftomach, the patient fhould ufe a very mild and 
fmooth diet, confifting chiefly of fruits and farinaceous 
fubftances, as puddings, pottage, and foups. He fhould 
avoid all heating and irritating things, as wine, punch, 
pepper, and fuch like; and his drink fhould be milk and 
water, barley-water, or whey. : 

~ When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully clofed, that the 
patient can receive no food by the mouth, he mult be 
nourifhed by clyfters of foup, jelly, and the like. . 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately 
fuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paffage is vanih- ~ 
ed, fo that death feems at hand, if refpiration be not.re- 
ftored; the operation of drouchotomy, or opening of the 
wind-pipe, mutt be directly performed, As this opera- 
tion is neither difficult to an expert furgeon, nor very 
_ painful to the patient, and is often the only method which 
can-be taken to preferve life in thefe emergencies, we 
thought proper to mention it, though it fhould only be 
attempted by perfons fkilled in furgery. 
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When a perfon has remained above a quarter of an 
hour under water, there can be no confiderable hopes of 
his recovery. But as feveral circumf{tances may happen 
~ to have continued life, in fuch an unfortunate fituation, 
beyond the ordinary term, we fhould never too foon re- 
fign the unhappy objeCt to his fate, but try every me- 
thod for his relief, as there are many well atcefted proofs 


of 
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-of the recovery of perfons | to life and health who had 


\ been taken out’ of the, water apparently dead, and who 
‘remained a confiderable time without exhibiting any figns 
‘of life. 

The firft thing to be done, ati the body i is ‘taken out 
‘of ‘the water, is to convey it as foon as poffible to fome 
convenient place where the neceffary operations for its 


recovery may be performed. In doing this, care’ muft 


be taken not to bruife or injure the body by carrying it 
in any unnatural pofture with the head downwards, or 
the like. If an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, 


‘or‘on ftraw, with the head a little ratfed, and carried on — 


‘d@cart‘or on men’s fhoulders, and Kept'in as natural and — 


‘eafy a pofition’as poffible. A {mail body may be carried 
4n the arms. * 

«  In’attempting to recover apuelns apparently drowned, 
‘the principal intention to be purfued ‘1 is, £0 reftore ‘the Nie 
tural warmth, wpon which all the viral functions depend; 
‘and to excite thefe functions by the application of ftimu- 
Jants, ‘not only to the fin, but. likewite to the lungs, in- 
teftines, (ce. 

\ -'Thotigh cold was by no means the mn: i the per- 
fon’s death, yet it will prove an effectual obftacle to his 


recovery. For this reafon, after ftripping him of his wet” 


clothes, his body muft be ftrongly rubbed for a confider- 


able time with coarfe linen cloths, as warm as they can 


be made ;- and, as foon as a well-heated bed can be got 
ready, he may be laid in ir, and the rubbing fhould be 
‘continued, Warm cloths ought likewife to be frequently 
applied to the ftomach and bowels, and hot bricks, or 
bottles of warm water to the foles of his feet, and to the 
palms of. his hands. 
Strong volatile fpirits fhould be frequently applied to 
the nofe ; and the { {pine of the back and pit of the fto- 
‘mach may be rubbed with warm brandy or fpirit’ of wine, 
The temples ought alfoto be chafed with volatile fpirits 5 ; 
and ftimulating powders, as that of. tobacco or marjoram, 
- may be blown t up the. noftrils, | 
\To renew the breathing, a ftrong perfon may blow 
“his own breath into the patient’s mouth with all the force 
he si holding his noft ils. at the fame time, “When it 
: can 
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can be perceived by the rifing of the,cheft or belly that: 
the lungs.are filled, with air, the perfon ought to. defitt. 
from blowing, and ..fhould. prefs the breatt and belly fo. 
as.to expel the air again; and, this operation may be re-, 
peated for fome time, alternately inflating and deprefling 
the lungs fo as to imitate natural refpiration. a 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may. 
be attempted by blowing through one of the noftrils, 
and at the fame time keeping the other clofe. Dr.’ 
Monro, for this purpofe, recommends a wooden pipe: 
fitted at one end for filling the noftril, and at the other 
for being blown into by a  perfon’ s mouth, or for recei- 
ving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be employed for 
the fame purpofe, if neceffary. 

When air cannot be forced into the cheft by the 
mouth or nofe, it may be neceffary to make an open- 
ing into the wind-pipe for this purpofe.. It is needlefs; 
however, to {pend time in defcribing this operation, as 
it fhould not be attempted unlefs by. perfons. fkilled in 
. furgery.. | 

To ftimulate the inteftines, the fume of tobacco may 
be thrown up in form‘of aclyfter. There are various 
pieces of apparatus contrived for this purpofe, which 
may be ufed when at hand; but where thefe cannot be, 
obtained, the bufinefs may be done by a common to- 
bacco-pipe. The bowl of the pipe muft be filled with 
tobacco well kindled, and, after the fmall tube has been 
- Introduced into the fundament, the f{moke may be forced 
up by blowing through a piece of paper full of holes, 
wrapped round the mouth of, the pipe, or by blowing 
through an empty pipe, the mouth of which. is applied 
clofe to that of the ether. This may alfo be done in the; 
- following manner: A common clyfter-pipe, with a bag 
mounted upon it, may be introduced into the fundament, 
and the mouth of the bag may be applied round the {mall 
end of a tobacco-pipe, in the bowl of, which tobacce is 
to be kindled, andthe fmoke blown up as directed above. 
Should it be found impracticable co throw up the {moke; 
of tobacco, clyfters of warm water, with the addition of 
a liccle falt, and fome wine or {pirits,-may be frequently. 
adminiftered.. TDM may be done bya common clyfter- 
Bi ani 8 bag, 
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bag and pipe; but, as it ought to be thrown well up, | 


‘a pretty large fyringe will anfwer the purpofe better. — 
While thefe things are doing, fome of the attendants 


ought to be preparing a warm ‘bath, into which the per=_ 


fon fhould be put, if the’ above endeavours prove inef- 


feétual. Where there are no conveniences for ufing the 


warm bath, the body may be covered with warm falt, 
fand, ‘atheid erains, or fuch like. Tiffot mentions an 
inftdnceof a girl who was reftored to life, after fhe had 


been taken out of the water, fwelled, bloated, andto all _ 


appearance dead, by laying ‘her naked body upon hot 
afhes, covering her with others equally hot, putting a 
bonnet round her head, and’a ftocking round her neck 
ftuffed with the fame, ‘and heaping coverings over all. 
After fhe had remained half an hour in this Gtuation, her 
pulfe returned, fhe recovered fpeech, and cried out, J 
freeze, I freeze; a little cherry brandy was given her, 
and fhe remained buried, as it were, under the afhes for 
eight hours: afterwards fhe was taken out, without any 
other complaint, except that of laffitude or wearinefs, 
which went off in a few days. The Doétor mentions 
likewife an inftance of a man who was reftored to life, 


after he had remained fix hours under water, by the heat 


of a dunghill. 

Till the patient fhews fome figns of life, and is able 
to fwallow, it would be ufelefs Taal even dangerous to 
pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, howeren and 
tongue may be frequently wet with a feather, dipped in 
warm brandy or other {trong fpirits; and, as foon as he 
has recovered the power of {wallowing, a little warm 
wine, or fome other cordial, ought every now and then 
tu be adminiftered. 


Some recommend a vomit uftes the patient is a little — 


re-animated; but if he can be made to puke without the 
- fickening draught, it will be more fafe: this may gene- 


rally be done by tickling the throat and fauces with an > 
oiled feather, or fome other foft fubftance, which will not ~ 


injure the parts. Tiffot, in this cafe, recommends the 
‘oxymel of fquills, a table-fpoonful of which, diluted with 
water, may be given every quarter of an hour, till the 
"patient has taken five-or fix dofes.’ Where that medicine 
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is not at hand, a {trong infufion of fage, camomile flow-= 
ers, or carduus benediffus, {weetened with honey, or fome 
warm water,-with the addition of a little falt, may, he 
fays, fupply its place. The Doétor does not intend that 
any of thefe things fhould be given in fuch quantity as to 
occafion vomiting. He thinks emetics in 1 this ficuation ° 
are not éxpedient. 

Weare by no means to difcontinue our affiftance as 
foon as the patients difcover fome tokens of life, fince 
they fometimes expire after thefe firft appearances of re- 
covering. The warm and ftimulating applications are 
ftill'to be continued, and {mall quantities of fome cordial 
liquor ought frequently to be adminiftered.  Laftly, 
thoush the perfon fhould be manifeftly re-animated, there 
Sieerienes'temein an oppreffion, a cough, and feverifh- 
nefs, which effectually conftitute a difeafe. In this cafe, 
at will be neceffary to bleed the patient in the arm, and 
to caufe him to drink plentifully of barley-water, elder- 
flower tea, or any other foft pectoral infufion. 

Such perfons as have the misfortune to be deprived of 
the appearances of life, by a fall, a blow, fuffocation, or 
the like, muft be treated nearly in ‘the fame manner as 
thofe who have been for fome time under water. I once 
attended a patient who was fo ftunned by a fall from a 
horfe, that for above fix hours he fcarcely exhibited any 
figns of life ; yet this man, by being bled, and proper - 
‘methods taken to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, 
‘and in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander 
gives an inftance to the fame purpole, in the Edinburgh 
Phyfical and’ Literary Effays, of a man who was to all 
appearance killed by a blow on the breaft, but reco- 
vered upon being immerfed for fome time in warm water. 
~Thefe, and other inftances of a fimilar nature, which 
might be adduced, amount toa full proof of this fad, 
that many of thefe unhappy perfons who lofe their lives 
by’ falls, blows, and other accidents, might be faved by 
the ufe-of proper means rake perfifted in, 
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__ Air may. be many wavs rendered noxious, of even — 
deftructive to animals... This may either happen from 
its vivifying principle being deftroyed, or from fubtle — 
exhalations with which itis impregnated. Thus air that 
has paffed through burning fuel is neither capable of 
fupporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the danger 
of fleeping in clofe chambers with coal fires. Some in- 
deed fuppofe the danger here proceeds. from the. fulphu- 
reous oil contained in. the coal, which is fet at liberty 
and diffufed all over the chamber ; while others. imagine 
it is owing to the air of the room being charged. with 
phlogifton. Be this as. it may, it isa. fituation care~ 
fully to be avoided. Indeed, it, is dangerous to fleep. 
in a {mall apartment with a fire of any kind. JI lately, 
faw four perfons who’ had been fuffocated. by fleeping 
in an apartment where.a {mall fire at coal had been left 
burning. 

The vapour -which. exhales- Ai wine, cyder, ‘beer, 
or other liquors, in the ftate of fermentation, contains 
fomething poifonous, which’ kills. in the. fame manner as 
the vapour of coal, Hence there is always danger. in 
going into cellars where a large quantity of thefe liquors 
is in a flate of fermentation, efpecially. if they have 
been clofe fhut up for fome time. There. have been 
many inftances of perfons ,ftruck .dead, on entering 
fuch places, and of others who have with difficully, 
efcaped, . 

When fubterraneous caves, 59 have been very Reh, 
fhut, are opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, which 
have not been emptied for feveral years, the vapours 
arifing from them produce the fame.effects as thofe men- 
tioned above. For this reafon, no. perfon ought to .ven- 
ture into a well, pit, cellar, or any place. that is damp, and,’ 
has been long {hut up, till the air has been fufficiently 
purified, by burning gunpowder in it. It is eafy to 
it as has been obferved in a former part of this 
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work; when the air of fuch places is ug wholefome, by 
| letting down a lighted candle, throwing in burhing»fuel, 
or the like. If thefe continue to’ burn,’ people may 
fafely venture in ; ‘but where they are fuddenly extin- 
guithed, ‘no one ought to enter till the air has been firtt 
purified by fire. 

The offenfive fmell of lamips and of candles, efpecially 
when their flames are extinguifhed, operate like other 
vapours, though with lefs violence, and lefs fuddenly. 
There have, however, been inftances of people killed 
by the fumes of lamps which had been extinguifhed ina 
clofe chamber; and perfons of weak, delicate breafts ge- 
nerally find themfelves quickly oppreffed in apartments 
illuminated with many candles. 

Such as are fenfible of their danger in thefe fituations, 
and retreat feafonably from it, are “generally relieved as 
foon as they get into the open air, or, if they have aay 
remaining uneafinefs, a little water and vinegar, or ‘le- 
monade, drank hot, affords them relief.. But when they 
‘ are fo fat poifoned, as to have loft their feeling and un- 
derftanding, the following means igure. be ufed for their 
recovery : 

‘The patient fhould be expofed to a very pure, ‘freth, 
dnd open air; and volatile falts, or other ftimulating 
fubftances, held to his nofe.’ He fhould next be bled'in 
thearm, or, if that-does not fucceed, in the neck. His 
legs ought tobe put into warm water, and well rubbed. 
As fon as he can fwallow, fome lem onade, or water 
and vinegar, with the addition of a little nitte, may’ be 
given him. 
~ Nor are fharp clyfters by any means to be neglected ; 
thefe may be made, by adding to the common elyttery 
fyrup of buckthorn and tinéture of fénna, of each two _ 
ounces ; or, in their flead, half an ounce of Venice ture 
pentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg. Should thefe 
things not be at hand, two or three large {poonfuls of 
common falt may be put into the clyfter. The fame’ 
means, if neceffary, which were recommended’ in the 
former part of this chapter, may be uled to senore the 


circulation, warmth, &c. : 
Oo i Mr, 
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’. Mr. Toffach, furgeon at Alloa, relates the cafe of a man 


~ duffocated by the fteam of burning coal, whom he reco- 


vered by blowing his breath into the patient’s mouth, 
bleeding him in the arm, and caufing him to. be well 
rubbed and roffed. about. And Dr. ir rewen, of Suffex, 
mentions the eafe of a young man who was ftupified by 
the imoke of fea-coal, but was recovered by . being 
plunged into cold waterjand afterwards laid in a warm bed. 

The practice of plunging perfons fuffocated by noxi- 
ous vapours in cold water, would feem to be fupported 
by the common experiment of fuffocating dogs in the 
grotte del cani, and afterwards recovering them, by throw- 
ing them into the neighbouring lake. 


EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


When cold is extremely fevere, and a perfon is ex- 
pofed toit for a long time, it proves mortal, in confe- 
quence of its topping the circulation in the extremities, 
and forcing too great a proportion of blood towards the 
brain; fo that the patient dies of a kind of apoplexy, 
preceded by great fleepinefs. The traveller, in_ this 
fituation, who finds himfelf begin to grow drowfy, fhould 
redouble his efforts to extricate himfelf from the. immi- 
nent danger he is expofed to. ‘This fleep, which he might 
confider as fome alleviation of his fufferings, would, if 
indulged, prove his laft. | 

‘Such violent effects of cold are happily not very com- 
mon in this country; it frequently happens, however, 
that the hands or feet of travellers are fo benumbed or 
frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification, if proper 
means.are not ufed to prevent it. The chief danger in 
this fituation arifes from the fudden application of heat. 
It is very common, when the hands or feet are pinched 
~ with cold, to hold them to the fire; yet reafon and ob- 
fervation fhew that this is a moft dangerous and imprus 
dent practice. 

Every peafant knows, if frozen meat, fi Its, or roots 
ef any kind, be brought near the fire, or put into warm 


water, they “will be eh by rottennels, ora mae 
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of mortification; and that the only way to recover them, 
is to immerfe them for fome time in very cold water. 
The fame obfervation holds with regard to animals in 
this condition. — 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with 
cold, they ought either to be immerfed in cold water, or 
rubbed with fnow, till they recover their natural warmth 
and fenfibility ; after which, the perfon may be removed 
into an apartment a little warmer, and may drink fome 
cups of tea, or an infufion of elder-flowers fweetened 
with honey. Every perfon muft have obferved, when 
his hands were even but flightly affected with cold, that 
the beft way to warm them was by wafhing them in cold 
water, and continuing to rub them well for fome time. 

When a perfon has been fo long expofed tothe cold, 
that all appearances of life are gone, it will be neceffary 
to rub him all over with fnow or cold water; or, what 
will anfwer better, if it can be obtained, to immerfe him 
in a bath of the very coldeft water. There is the greatett 
" encouragement to perfift in the ufe of thefe means, as we 
are affured that perfons who had remained in the fnow, or 
had been expofed to the freezing air during five or fix 
fucceffive days, and who had difcovered no marks of life 
for feveral hours, have neverthelefs been revived, 

I have always thought, that the whitloes, kibes, chil- 
blains, and other inflammations of the extremities, which 
_ are fo common among the peafants in the cold feafon, 
were chiefly occafioned by their fudden tranfitions from 
cold ta heat. After they have been expofed to an 
extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply their 
hands and feet to the fire, or, if they have occafion, 
plunge them into warm water, by which means, if a 
mortification does not happen, an inflammation {el- 
dom fails to enfue. Moft of the ill confequences from 
this quarter might be eafily avoided, by only oblerving 
the precautions mentioned above. 


EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 


The effects of extreme heat, though not fo common 
in this country, are no lefs fatal, and much more fudden 
than thofe of pe te hot countries people frequently 
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drop down dead in the ftreets,'exhaufted with heat and 
fatigue. In this cafe, if any warm cordial can be pour-: 
_ ed into the mouth, it ought to. be done. If this cannot 
be effeéted, they may be thrown up in form of a clyfter.: 
Volatile {pirits, and other things of a ftimulating nature, 
may be applied to the fkin, which fhould be well rubbed 
with coarfe cloths, whipped with nettles, or other flimu= 
lating things. Some of the antient phyficians are faic to 
have reftored to life perfons’ apparently dead, by beating 
them with rods. nies } Ait 9 
Head-aches are often occafioned by expofure to intenfe. 
heat; and in warm climates, where people are very liable 
to what they call coups de foleil, or ftrokes of the fun, it 
is acommon cuftom to Jay linen cloths, feveral. times 
doubled, on the head, and to keep them moiftened with 
very cold water for half an hour, or till the ftupor is di-: 
minifhed, ‘This they term drawing the fire out of the 
head, | a OS tisk 
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"OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER’ CASES -; 
| “WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE — | 

wo) ASSISTANCE.) i? 3st Die ene 

GTRONG and healthy perfons, who abound with blood; 
J are often feized with fudden fainting fits, after violent 
exercife, drinking freely of warm or ftrong liquors, ex- 
pofure to great heat, intenfe application to fludy, or the 
~ hike. | | . y OTR eed Seon, 
In fuch cafes the patient fhould be made to fmell to 
fome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wrifts, ought 
- at the fame time to be bathed with vinegar mixed with | 
an equal quantity of warm water; and two or three 
fpoonfuls of vinegar, with four or five times as much 
water, may, if he can fwallow, be poured into his mouth, 
If the fainting proves obftinate, or degenerates into a 


Syncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and underftanding, 


the patient muft be bled. After the bleeding, ‘a clyfter 
will be proper, and then he fhould be kept eafy and quiet, 
* 6. only 
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only giving him every half hour a cup or two of an infu- 


fion of any mild: vegetable, with the sit of a Aittle 
fugar and vinegar. 
* When fwoonings, which arife from its caule, occur 


frequently in the ‘fame perfon, he ‘fhould, in order to 


efcape them, confine himfelf to alight diet, confifting 
chiefly of bread; fruits, and other vegetables, His drink 
ought to be water or fmall beer, and he fhould fleep but 
moderately, and take much exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defe& 
than anexcefs of blood. Hence they are very ready to 


_ happen after great evacuations of any kind, obftinate 


watching, want of appetite, or fuch like. In thefe, an 
almoft direétly oppofite courfe to that mentioned above 
muft be purfued. 

The patient fhould be laid in bed, with his head low, 
and being covered, fhould have his legs, thighs, arms, 
and his. whole body rubbed ftrongly with hot flannels. 
Hungary water, volatile falts, or {trong {melling herbs, 


- as rue, mint, or rofemary, may be held to his nofe. His 


mouth may be wet with a little rum or brandy ; and, if 
he can fwallow, fome hot wine, mixed with fugar and cin- 
namon, whichis an excellent cordial, may be poured into 
his mouth. A comprefs of flannel dipt in hot wine or 
brandy muft be applied to the pit of his ftomach, and 
Vie bricks, or bottles filled with hot water, laid to his 
eet 

As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he fhould | 

take fome ftrong foup or broth, or a little bread or bif- 


cuit foaked in hot-fpiced wine. To prevent the return 


of the fits, he ought to take often, but in fmall quantities, 


fome light yet ftrengthening nourifhment, as panado 


made with foup inftead of water, new-laid eggs lightly 


‘poached, chocolate, light roaft meats, Jellies, and {uch 


like. 

Thofe fainting fits, which are the effect of bleeding or, 
of the violent operation of purges, belong to this. clafs. — 
Such as happen after artificial bleeding are feldom dan- 
gerous, generally terminating as foon as “the patient 1s laid 
upon the bed; indeed, perfons fubjeét to this kind 


Should always be bled lying, in’ order tg prevent it. 
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‘Should the fainting, however, continue longer than ufual, 
volatile f{pirits may be held to the nofe, and rubbed on 
the temples, &c. is : 
When fainting is the effect of too ftrong or acrid purges 
or vomits, the patient muft be treated in all refpects as if 
he had taken poifon. He fhould be made to drink plen- 
tifully of milk, warm water, and oil, barley-water, or 
fuch like; emollient clyfters will likewife be proper, and 
the patient’s ftreneth fhould afterwards be recruited, by 
giving him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 


Faintings are often occafioned by indigeftion. This. 


may either proceed from the quantity or quality of the 
food. When the former of thefe is the caufe, the cure will 
be beft performed by vomiting, which may be promoted 
by caufing the patient to drink a weak infufion of camo- 
mile-flowers, carduus beneditius, or the like. Whenthe 


diforder proceeds from the nature of the food, the pa-— 


tient, asin the cafe of weaknefs, muft be revived by ftrong 
fmells, &c.; after which he fhould be made to {wallow a 


Jarge quantity of light warm fluid, which may ferve to | 


drown, as it were, the offending matter, to foften its acri- 
mony, and either to effect a difcharge of it by vomiting, 
or force it down into the inteftines. | ’ : 
. Even difagreeable fmells will fometimes occafion 
fwoonings, efpecially in people of weak nerves. When 
~ this happens, the patient fhould be carried into the open 
air, have ftimulating things held to his nofe, and thofe 
‘fubftances which are difagreeable to him ought immedi- 
ately to be removed. But we have already taken notice 
of {woonings which arife from nervous diforders, and fhal] 
therefore fay no more upon that head. Me LG, 
Fainting fits often happen in the progrefs of difeafes. 
Jn the beginning of putrid difeafes, they generally denote 
an oppreffion at the ftomach, cr a mafs of corrupted hu- 
mours, and they ceafe after evacuations either by vomit 


or ftool. When they occur at the beginning of malignant — 


fevers, they indicate great danger. In each ‘of thefe 
caies, Vinegar ufed both externally and internally is the 
beft remedy during the paroxifm, and plenty of lemon- 


juice and water after it. Swoonings which happen in dif- 


eafes accompanied with great evacuations, mutt be treated 
’ like 
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dike thofe which are owing to weaknefs, and the evacua- 


tions ought to be reftrained. When they happen to- 
wards the end of a violent fit af an intermitting fever, or 


at that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the pa- 


tient muft be fupported by fmall draughts of wine and 
water. 


Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to fwoon- 
Ing or fainting fits after delivery: “Thefe might be often 


prevented. by generous cordials, and the admiffion of 


frefh air. When they are occafioned by exceffive flood- 
ing, it ought by all means to be reftrained, They are 
generally ‘the! effe& of mere weaknefs or. exhauftion. 
Dr. Engleman relates the cafe of a woman “ in childbed, 
“‘ who, after being happily delivered, fuddenly fainted, 
“ and lay upwards of a quarter of an hour apparently 
“dead. <A phyfician was fent for; her own maid, in the 
< mean while, being out of patience at his delay; at- 
“ cempted to affift her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon 
«her miftrefs, applied her mouth to her’s, blew in as 
«© much breath as fhe poffibly could, and in a very fhort 
“time the exhaulted woman awaked as out of a pro- 
« found fleep; when proper things being given her, fhe 
** foon recovered. 

«© The maid being afked how fhe came to think of 
“ this expedient, faid, fhe had feen it praétifed at Alten- 
** burgh, by midwives, upon children with the happiett 
<< effect.” 

We mention this cafe chiefly that other midwives may 
be induced to follow fo laudable an example. Many. 


_ children are born without any figns of life, and.others ex- 


pire foon after,the birth, who might, without all doubr, 
by proper care, be reftored to life. 

From whatever caufe fainting fits proceed, frefh air is 
always of the greate{t importance to the patient. By not 
attending to this circumftance, people often kill their 
friends while they areendeavouring to fave them. Alarmed 
at the patient’s fituation, they call in a crowd of people 
to his afliftance, or perhaps to witnefs his exit, whofe 
breathing exhaufts the air, and increafes the danger. 
There is not the leaft doubt but this practice, whicn is 


hall common among the lower fort of people, often 
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proves fatal, ‘efpecially to the delicate, and fuch perfons 
as fall into fainting fits from mere exhauttion, or the vio~ 
lence: of fome difeafe. . No more perfons cought ever to 
be admitted into the room where a patient lies in a 
{fwoon, than are abfolutely neceflary for his affiftance, and 
the windows of the apartment fhould always be opened, at 
leaft as far a8 to'admit a ftream of frefh air. . 

Perfons fubject to! frequent fwoonings or fainting fits, 

- fhould'neglect no means to remove the caufe of them, ag — 
their confequences are always injurious to the conftitus | 
_.tion., Every fainting fit leaves the perfon in dejection © 
and weaknefss the fecretions are thereby fatnendied! the, 
humours difpofed to ftagnation, coagulations and obftruc- 
tionsiare formed, and; if the motion of the blood be to~ 
tally intercepted, or: very confiderably checked, polypu/es 
are fometimes formed in the heart or larger vefiels, The 
enly. kind of fwoonings not to be dreaded, are thofe. 
which fometimes mark the crifis in fevers; yet even 
i ought, 4s foon as'poffible, to be removed. 

-Thave before remarked, but I» deem it of importance 
to repeat the obfervation, that it is only when the faint- 
Ing fit evidently arifes from a fulnefs of the habit, and is 

accompanied with a total abolition of feeling and: under 
~ ftanding, that bleeding is advifable, The ufe of the lancet 
might otherwife have the moft deadly effect. Many 
perfons, even of-robuft conftitutions, are very apt to 
faint upon having a vein opened and lofing a little blood, 
How dangerous then muft the operation be, when a pa~ 
tient has already fainted, and moft probably from ex- 
treme weaknefs anda defeé& of blood! I have no doubt 
but.many a murder has been rafhly committed in bang 


ue 
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‘T Hd affes of intoxication are. often fatale No kind 
of shapoHtok kills more certainly than an overdote of ardent — 
fpirits.. Sometimes, by deftroying the nervous’ energy, 
they put an end'to life at once; but’ in general their ef- 
- feéts are more flow, and in many refpects fimilar to'thofe 


of opium, Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may 
: prove 
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prove fatal when taken to excefs, as well as ardent fpirits; 


but they may generally be difcharged by vomiting, which 


- ought always to be excited when the ftomach is over- 


charged with liquor. r 
More of thofe unhappy perfons, who die Intoxicated, 
lofe their lives from an inability to conduct themfelves, 
than from the deftructive quality of the Itquor. Unable 
to walk, they tumble down, and lie in fome.awkward: pof- 


ure, which obftruéts the circulation or breathing, and oftea 


continue in this firuation till they die. . No perfon, when 
drunk, fhould: be left by himfelf, till his clothes have been 
loofened,y and his body laid im fuch a pofture as is moft 
favourable for continuing the vital motions, difcharging 
the. contents of the ftomach, &c.. The beft pofture for 
difcharging the contents of the ftomach is to lay-the per- 
fon upon his belly ; when afleep he may be laid on his 
fide, with his head a little raifed, and particular care muft 
be taken that his neck be no way bent, twifted, or have, 
any thing too tight about it. 

The exceffive degree of thirft: occafioned by dicta 


: ftrong liquors, often. induces people to quench it by 


taking whatis hurtful. 1 have known fatal confequences | 
even from drinking freely, of milk after a debauch of 

wine or four punch; thefe acid liquors, together with 
the heat of the ftomach, having coagulated the milk in 
fuch a manner that it could never be digefted. The 
fafeft drink after a debauch is water with a toait, tea, 


—infufions of balm, fage, barley- water, and fuch like, 


If the perfon wants to vomit, he may drink a weak infu- 
fion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm. water and oil; 
but in this condition, vomiting may generally be excited 
by only. tickling the throat with the finger or a feather, 
Inftead of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms 
of intoxication which indicate danger, and propoling a 
general plan of treatment for perfons in this fituation, I 
thall briefly relate the hiftory of a cafe which lately fell 
under my own obfervation, wherein molt of thole tymp- 


toms ufually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where the 


7 


treatment was fuccefsful. 
» A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for a 


hire, drank ten elafies of ftrong brandy. ‘He foon ws) 
ell 
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fell faft afleep, and continued in that fituation for feveral 
hours, till at length his uneafy manner: of breathing, the 
coldnefs of the extremities, and other threatening fymp- 
toms, alarmed his friends, and made them fend for me. 

Tfound him ftill fleeping, his countenance ghaftly, and 
his {kin covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the 
only figns of life remaining were, a deep laborious breath- 
ing, and a convulfive motion or agitation of his bowels. 

I tried to roufe him, but in vain, by pinching, fhaking, 
applying volatile fpirits, and other ftimulating things to 
his nofe, &c. A few ounces of blood were hkewifé 
taken from his arm, and a mixture of vinegar and water 
was poured into his mouth; but as he could not fwallow, 
very little of this got into the ftomach. None of thefe 
things having the leaft effect, and the danger fteming to 
increafe, I ordered his legs to be put into warm water 
and a fharp clyfter to be immediately adminiftered. This 
gave him a ftool, and was the firft thing that relieved 
him. _ It was afterwards repeated with the fame happy 
effect, and feemed to be the chief caufe of his recovery. 
He then began to fhew fome figns of life, took drink 
when it was offered him, and came gradually to his fenfes. 
He continued, however, for feveral days weak and fever- 
ifh, and complained much of a forenefs in his bowels, - 
which gradually went off, by means of a flender diet, and 

_¢col mucilaginous liquors. 

This young man would probably have been fuffered to 
die, without any affiftance being called, had not a neigh~ 
bour, a few days before, who had been ‘advifed to drink a 
bottle of {pirits to cure him of an ague, ee ire under very. 
fimilar  cincuirattanects 


OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 


Thefe may fometimes proceed from an infarction of 
the lungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, or a 
fpafmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. Perfons 
who feed grofsly, and abcund in rich blood, are very 
hable to fuffocating fits from the former of thefe caufes. 

_* Such ought, as foon as they are attacked, to be bled; ta _ 
: receive an emollient clyfter, and to take frequently a cup” 
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of diluting liquor with a little nitre in it. They fhould 
likewife receive the fteams of hot vinegar into their lungs 
by breathing. | re 

Nervous and afthmatic perfons are moft fubje&t to fpaf- 
modic affections of the lungs. In this cafe the patient’s 
legs fhould be immerfed in warm water, and the {teams 
of vinegar applied as above. Warm diluting liquors 
fhould likewife be drank; toa cup of which a tea-{poon- 
ful of the paregoric elixir may occafionally be added, | 
Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may be held to the pa- 
~tient’s nofe, and frefh air fhould be freely admitted to 
him. 

Infants are often fuffucated by the careleffnefs or in- 
attention of their nurfes*. An infant when in bed 
fhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble down with 
its head under the bed-ciothes; and when in a cradle, its 
face ought never to be covered. A fmall degree of at- 
tention to thefe two fimple rules would fave the lives of 
many infants, and prevent others from being rendered 
weak and fickly all their days by the injuries done to 
their lungs. 

Inftead of laying down a plan for the recovery of infants 
who are fuffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed by their 
nurfes, I fhall give the hiftory of a cafe related by Mon- 
fieur Janin, of the Royal College of furgery at Paris, as 
it was attended with fuccefs, and contains almoft every 
thing that can be done on fuch occafions. 

A nurfe having had the misfortune to overlay a child, 
he was called in, and found the infant without any figns 
of tife; no pulfation in the arteries, no refpiration, the 
face livid, the eyes open, dull, and tarnithed, the nofe full 
of fnivel, the mouth gaping, in fhort it was almoft cold. 
Whilft fome linen clothes and a parcel of afhes were 
warming, he had the boy unfwathed, and laid him in a 
warm bed, and on the right fide. He then was rubbed all 


* Thefe accidents are not always the effects of careleffnefs. I 
have known an infant overlaid by its mother being feized in the 
night with an hyfteric fit. ‘This ought to ferve as a caution againft 
employing hyfteri¢ women as nurfes; and fhould likewife teach 


-fuch women never to lay an infant in the fame bed with themfelves, 
but in a {mall adjacent one, 


over 
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over with fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and de- 
Ficate fkin. As foon as the afhes had received their due 


, degree of heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except 


the face, placed him on the fide oppofité to that on 
which he had been at firft laid, and covered him with a 
blanket. ‘He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, 
which he prefented'to his nofe from time to time ;and 
_ between whiles fome puffs of tobacco were blown up his 
_ noftrils : to thefe fucceeded the blowing into his mouth, 
and fqueezing tight his: nofe. Animal heat began thus 
to be excited gradually ; the pulfations of the temporal © 
artery were foon felt, the breathing became more fre- 

quent and free, and the eyes clofed and opened alters 
nately. At length the child fetched fome cries expreffive 
of his want of the breaft, which being applied to his 
mouth, he catched at it with avidity, and fucked’ as ae 
nothing had happened to him. Though the pulfations 
of the arteries were by this time very well re-eftablifhed, 

and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it advifes: 
able to leave his little: patient three quarters of an hour | 
Jonger under the afhes. He was afterwards taken out, 

cleaned and dreffed-as ufual;.to which a gentle fleep 

fuceceded, and he continued perfectly well. 

Mr. Janin mentions likewife an example of a‘young 

man'who had hanged himfelf through defpair, to whom 

he adminiftered help as effedtually as in the preceding 

cafe. 

“Mr. Glover, fargeon in Daaoks Canitens London, 
relates the cafe of a perfon who was reftored to life after 
twenty-nine minutes hanging, and’ Fonunt eae in good 
health for many years after. 

The aaa means’ ufed to reftore this mari to life 
were, opening the ‘temporal artery and the external ju- 
gular; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, with a quan- 
tity of volatile fpirits and oil ; adminittering the tobacco” 

clyfier by means of lighted pipes, and ftrong frictions of 
the legs and arms... This courfe had been continued for. 
about Pourtidbrs: when an incifion, was made into the 
-windpipe, and air blown firongly through a canula into the 
Jungs. About twenty. minutes after this, the blood at 
Y is artery began to run down the face, and a flowpulfe 

| - Was 
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was juft perceptible at the wrift. ’ The frictions were 
Saetbed for fome time longer; his pulfe became more - 
frequent, and his mouth and nol being irritated with 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, he opened his eyes. ‘Watm cor- 
dials were then adminiftered to him, and in two days he 
was fo well as to be able to walk eight miles. 

Thefe cafes are fufficient to fhew what may: be done’ 
for the recovery of thofe unhappy perfoas who trangle 
themf{clves i in a fit of defpair. 


OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVUL?! 
SION FITS. | 


Cieuiia Goi fits often conftirure the laft {cene’ of soak 


or chronic diforders. When this is the café} there°can’ 


remain but fmall hopes of the patient’s recovery after 
expiring ina fit. But when a perfon who appears to be 
in perfect health, is fuddenly feized with a convulfion fit, 


- and feems to expire, fome attempts ought always to be’ 


made to reftore him to life. Infancs are moft liable to 


-—convulfions, and are often carried off very fuddenly by’ 


5 / 


one or more fits about the time of teething. There are 
many well authenticated accounts of infants having been’ 
reftored to life, after they had to all appearance expired 
in convulfions; but we fhall only relate the following in- 
flance mentioned by Dr. Johnfon in‘his pamphlet on tbe! 


‘pratticability of recovering perfons vifibly dead. 


In the parith of St. Clements in Colchefter, a child of fix! 
months old, lying upon its mother’s lap, having had the’ 
brea(t, was feized with a ftrong convulfion fit, which laft~ 
ed fo long, and ended with fo total a privation of motion 
in the body, lungs, and pulfe, that it was deemed ab- 
folutely dead. It was’ accordingly ftripped, laid out, the 
paffing-bell ordered to be tolled, and a coffin to be made ; 
but a neighbouring gentlewoman who ufed to admire the 
child, hearing of its fudden death, haltened to the houfe, 
and upon examining the child, found it not cold, its joints 
himber, and fancied thata glafs fhe held to its month and 
Hofe was a little damped with the breath; upon which 
fhe took the child in her lap, fat down before ‘the fire, 


| siete it, and kept it in gentle agitation. In a quarcer 
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of an hour fhe felt the heart begin to beat faintly; fhe 
then put a little of the mother’s milk into its mouth, 
continued to rubits palms and foles, found the child be- 
gin to move, and the milk was fwallowed; and in ano- 
ther quarter of an hour fhe had the fatisfaétion of reftor- 
ing to its difconfolate mother the babe quite recovered, 
eager to lay hold of the breaft, and able to fuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at 
-prefentalive. | i 
‘Thefe means, which are certainly in the power of every 
perfon, were fufficient to reftore to life an infant to all 
appearance dead, and who, in al! probability, but for the 
ufe of thefe fimple endeavours, would have remained fo. 
‘There are, however, many other things which might be 
done. in eafe the above fhould not fucceed ; as rubbing 
the body with ftrong fpirits, covering it with warm afhes 
or falt, blowing air into the lungs, throwing up warm 
ftimulating clyfters or the f{moke of tobacco into the in- 
teftines, and fuch like. _ | . 

_ When children are dead born, or expire foon after the 
birth, the fame means ought to be ufed for their reco- 
very, as if they had expired in circumftances fimilar to 
thofe mentioned above, ; 

Thefe directions may likewife be extended to adults, 
attention being always paid to the age and other circum- 
{tances of the patient. | 3 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fufficient 
proof of the fuccefs-which may attend the endeavours of 
perfons totally ignorant of medicine, in affifting thofe who 
are fuddenly deprived of life by any accident or difeafe. 
Many facts of a fimilar nature might be adduced, were it 
necefflary ; but thefe, it is hopea, will be fufficient to call 
up the attention of the public, and to excite the humane 
and benevolent to exert their utmoft endeavours. for the 
prefervation of their fellow-men. ) 

_ Ihe foctety for the recovery of drowned perfons, infti- 
tuted at Amfterdam in the year 1767, had the fatisfac- 
tion to find that no fewer than 150 perfons, in the {pace 
of four years, had been faved by the means pointed out 
__ by them, many of whom owed their prefervation to pea- 
fants and people of no medical knowledge, But the. 
: | means. 
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means ufed with fo much efficacy in recovering drowned 
perfons are, with equal fuccefs, applicable to a number 
of cafes where the powers of life feem in reality to be 
only fufpended, and to remain capable of renewing all 
their functions, on being put into motion again. Itis 
fhocking to reflect, that, for want of this confideration, 
many perfons have been committed to the grave in-whom 
the principles of life might have been revived. 

The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are moft likely to 
be attended with fuccefs, are all thofe called fudden deaths 
from an invifible caufe, as apoplexies, bylterics, faint- 
ings, and many other diforders wherein perions in a mo-~ 
ment fink down and expire. The various cafualties in 
which they may be tried are, fuffocations from the ful- 
phureous damps of mines, coal-pits, oc. the unwhole- 
fome air of long unopened wells or caverns; the noxi- 
Ous vapours arifing from fermenting liquors; the fteams 
of burning charcoal; fulphureous: mineral acids; arfeni-+ 

cal efuvia, &c. 

‘ The various accidents of drowning, ftrangling, and 
apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c. likes 
wife furnifh opportunities of trying fuch endeavours. 
Thofe, perhaps, who, to appearance, are killed by. light. 
ning, or by any violent agitation of the pafiions, as fear, 
joey, furprife, and fuch like, might alfo be frequently re- 
covered by the ufe of proper means, as blowing ftrongly 
into their lungs, &c. | 

The means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons 
. fuddenly deprived of life, are nearly the fame in all cafes; 
they are practicable by every one who happens to be pre- 
fent at the accident, and require no great expence, and 
lefs fkill. The great aim is to ref{tore the warmth and 
vital motions. ‘This may in general be attempted by 
means of heat, frictions, blecding, blowing air into the 
lungs, adminiftering clyfters and generous cordials. Thefe 
muft be varied according to circumftances. Common 
fenfe, and the fituation of the patient, will fuggeft the 
proper manner of conducting them. Above all, we would 
recommend perfeverance. Pcople ought never to defpair 
on account of dilcouraging circumftances, or to leave off 

| it their 
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their ‘endeavours as long as there is the leaft hope of fuc- 


éefs, Where much good and ‘no hurt can be done,” no 


one ought to grudge his labour. © 

‘It were greatly to be withed, that an’ jatthrtion Gcdilar 
- to that of Amfterdam, was eftablithed; upon a more ex; 
tenfive plan, in Great Britain; andthata reward wascal- 


lowed to every one who fhould be inftrumental in refto+ 


ring to life a perfon feerningly dead *. Men’will do much - 


for fame, but ftill more for money. Should no profi, 
however, be annexed to thofe benevolent offices, | the 
heartfelt pleafure which a good man mutt enjoy, on re- 


fieQing that he has been the happy inftrument of faving - 


one of his fellow-creatures from an eek ess Sagiige is ac 
felf a fufficient reward, . . | 


Se 


CHAP. LY. 7 cama 


OF COLD BATHING, AND DRINKING THE 
MINERAL  haietnaarins | 


1 Nia note fitsoined to the « « Cautions,” given. in for- 

mer editions of this work,» concerning the ufe of the 
cold bath and of mineral waters, I pledged. myfelf. to 
treat the fubje&t at more Jength on a future ‘occafion ; 
and | now mean-to fulfil chat promife.. The difcuffion 


will be naturally divided into two parts... In the firft, I 


fhali endeavour to illuftrate: the extenfive utility of, the 


* The Author is happy to obferve, that, fince the rit publicar 
tion of this work, feveral focieties have been inftituted in Britain 
with the fame Wentyolentt intention as that of Amfterdam, and that 
their endeavours’ have proved no tefs fuccefsful.. He is likewife 
happy to obferve, that premiums have been awarded to thofe who 
have been active in their endeavours to-reftore to life. _perfous who 
had been drowned, or fuddenly deprived of life by any accident. 
How much is this fuperi ior to the fuperftitious inftitution, which al- 
Jows any man a premium who brings a dead perfon out of the 

“water, fo that he may receive Chriftian burial ; but allows nothing 
to the perfon who brings him out alive,, or who. recovers, buD. after, 
he has been toall appearance dead? 
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cold bath, in preferving as well as reftoring health; and 
fhall point out the cafes where it may be hurcful. I pro- 
pofe, in the fecond part, to give a particular account of 
the qualities of the moft celebrated mineral waters, in 
our own iflind, and on the continent ;—-to fpecify the 
difeafes wherein they are refpectively indicated ;—and 
to lay down the beft practical rules for employing them 
with fafety and benefit. I need not enlarge on the im- 
portance of fuch details. Every body knows that the 
beft things are liable to the greateft abule; and as na- 
ture does not afford more active or more powerful me- 
dicines than thofe in gqueftion, any error in the appli- 
cation. may be, and often is, attended with confiderable 


danger. 


‘OF COLD BATHING, WITH REMARKS ON 
THE CASES IN WHICH THE WARM 
BATH IS MORE ADVISABLE, , 


Immerfion in cold water is a cuftom which lays claim 
to the moft remote antiquity. Indeed, it muft have 
been coéval with man himfelf. The neceflity of water 
for the purpofe of cleanlinefs, and the pleafure arifing 
from its application to the body in hot countries, mult 
very early have recommended it to the human fpectes. 
Even the example of other animals was fufficient to give 
the hint to man. By inftiné&, many of them are led to 
apply cold water ia this manner; and fome, when de- 
prived of its ufe, have been known to lanzuith, and 
even to die. But whether the practice of cold bathing 
-arofe from neceffity, reafoning, or imitation, is an in- 
quiry of little confequence: our bufinels is to point out 
the advantages which may be derived from it, when jus 
dicioufly reforted to, and the danger attending its ims 
proper ufe. 

People are apt to imagine that the fimple element of 
water can do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it 
at any time with impunity. In this, however, they are 
much miftaken. I have known apoplexies occafioned 

7 by going into the cold bath »—fevers excited by ftaying 
| Pp coo 
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too long in it,—-and other maladies fo much’ aperavated 
by its continued ufe as to become abfolutely incurable. 
Without a proper difcrimination with regard to the dif- 
eafe and the conftitution of the patient, the moft power- 
ful medicine is more likely to do harm than good. The 
phyfician, who cured Auguftus by cold bathing, killed 
his heir by, the very fame prefcription, This. “induced. 
the Roman fenate to make laws for regulating the baths, 
and preventing the numerous evils which arofe from an 
imprudent and promifcuous vufe of thofe elegant and fa- 
fhionable pieces of Juxury. But as no fuch laws exift in 
this country, every one does that which is right in his 
own eyes, and of courfe many muft do wrong. I hope, 
however, that, when better informed, they will learn to 
correct errors of fo fatal a tendency. 

Abturd prejudices againft cold bathing are not lefs — 
blameable on the other hand. Though it fhould never 
be prefcribed for the cure of ai ifea/es, “without well con- 
fidering the nature of each cafe, ir cannot be too earheft- 
ly or too generally recommended as @ prefervative of 
bealth.. 1 am therefore forry to fee fome modern wri- 
ters attempting to revive the whimfical and long-explo- - 
ded doétrine of Gatew, who faid, that immerfion in 
cold water was fit only for the young of lions and bears ; 
and that warm bathing was conducive to the growth 
and ftrength of infants. How egregioufly do the great- 
eft men err, whenever they lofe fight of facts, and fub- 
ftitute fallies of, wit or fpecious arguments in phyfic for 


 _ obfervation and experience! By thefe the fuperior ex- 


cellence of the cold bath is placed beyond the poffibility 
of a doubt. Its tonic powers are found to be peculiarly © 
_ proper for the lax fibres of young people, rendering 
them firm and elaftic, and enabling the vital organs to 
perform their refpective fun@tions with eafe and re- 
gularity. 

~~ Jnother parts of this work I had occafion to defcribe, 
- with greater minutenefs than is now neceffary, the many 
good effcéts of wafhing children; and I gave a few di- 
rections as to the manner of employing this very falu-_ 
tary operation, from the moment of their birth, I 
; 8 “fhewed © 
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fhewed how the ufe of the cold bath might be gradu- 
ally brought about with the utmoft fafety; and I am 
perfuaded that thofe who give it a fair trial will readily 
comply with my farther advice to continue it ever after, 
except in fuch cafes of indifpofition of infirmity as I fhall 
prefently notice. ‘Nothing contributes mote to the 
growth, vigour, and firmnefs of youth; or to the acti- 
vity and permanent health of manhood, than daily im- 


- merfion in cold water. It fteels the frame againft changes 


of weather, againft the impreffions of cold or moifture, 
and many other external injuries. It is of courfe the 
beft preventive of all thofe difeafes- which arife from a 
relaxed fkin, obftruéted or profufe perfpiration, and ner- _ 
- vous weaknefs, | 

When the cold bath is ufed merely as a means of pre 
ferving health, in which point of view I am now con- 
fidering it, a fingle plunge or dip of the whole body will 
be fufficient, though active fwimmers may continue their 
favourite amuferment for five or fx minutes without in- 
' jury. Any longer ftay might prove dangerous, by not 
only occafioning an exceffive flux of humours towards 
the head, but chilling the blood, cramping the mufcles, 
relaxing the nerves, and wholly defeating the intention 
of bathing, For want of a due regard to thele circum- 
{tances, young men: have often endangered, and fome- 
times loft their lives. In all cafes, it is highly necef- 
fary to be rubbed dry at the inftant of coming out of the 
water, and to take exercife for at leaft haif an hour after. 
A little exercife is allo advifable before bathing, fo as to 
excite a gentle glow or temperate degree of warmth, and 
thus guard againft the bad confequences of a fhock, when 
the body is either chilly or over-heated. 

The like caution fhould be given againft plunging in- 
to cold water after dinner, or after much fatigue, For 
thefe and many other reafons, the morning is very pro- 
perly recommended to perfons in health as the beft time 
for bathing., Iris the leaft likely tointerfere with their - 
other purfuits or concerns: it wafhes away any particles 
of the perfpirable matter that may have remained on the 
furface of the fkin, before they can be re-abforbed: ic 
affords freth fupplies of vigour and alacrity, to enter ups 
os | on 
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on the duties of the day; and, as I have already hinted, 
4t fortifies the body againtt any changes of weather, to 
which it may be afterwards expofed in a far lighter 
. element. 

In a ftate of perfect health, it may be farther obferved, 
that people need not give themfeives much ‘trouble 
_to enjoy the advantages of fea-bathing in preference to 
river-water, as the erand effe& of both is nearly the 
fame, though fome confiderations of lefs moment may — 
concur to render the former more inviting. Among 
thefe we muft reckon the ufual refort of gay company 
to different parts of the coaft in fummer, the refrefhing 
coolnefs of the fea-air in that featon, and the asteeable 
ftimulus which many. perfons expericnce from the action 
‘of faline particles, not only in the water, but when they 
are floating in the atmofphere. — [t fhould alfo be confi 
dered, that the temperature of the fea 1s more uniform 
than that of rivers, never rifing fo high, or finking fo 
low, in any change of weather. But fuch points of dif- 
ference are chiefly interefting to valetudinarians. 

What I have faid of the cold bath, when ufed as the 
means of preventing difeafe, will throw fome light on. 
the propriety of occafionally reforting to it as an impor- 
tantremedy. In cafes of peculiar delicacy and danger, 
it is an inftrument which can only be entrufted to the 
mott {kilful hands; but in many other lefs critical fitua- 
tions, a few plain rules may be of confiderable fervice. 

The firft objeét-to be attended to in the ufe of the cold 
bath, as a remedy, is, whether the patient is not too 
much enfeebled to bear’the fhock. This cannot always 
be determined by appearances; but a fingle experiment 
will remove all doubt. If the immerfion be followed by 
a pleafant glow, and a fenfe of increafing alacrity, it is 
the beft proof of its agreeing with the conftitution, and 
of its being likely to have a happy influence on the whole 
frame. Hence the cold bath is found to be an excellent 
bracer and reftorative in cafes of languor, of habitual 
laffitude, and of mufcular or nervous weaknefs, when 
arifing from much confinement, a fedentary life, intenfe 


-. ftudy, or any of the ufual caufes of relaxation. But it 


is palaye underiteod, that, in every initance of this fort, 
- ae a fufficient 
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a fufficient ftrength of original ftamina ftill remains to 
produce a proper re-action of the heart and arteries, tay 
which all the falutary effets of bathing depend. 

The great efficacy of the cold bath, and particu- 
larly of. fea- bathing, has often been experienced in 
fcrophulous complaints, which are always attended 
with a relaxation of the fibres, and a ftrong difpofition 
to languor and indolence. In fuch cafes, feat bathing Is 
not only recommended as a tonic, or bracer, but as a 
powerful detergent and purifier alfo, efpecially if the fea- 
water be ufed internally at the fame time. No difference 
of opinion prevails on this head, as far’as relates to the 
fcrophula, but it has been alleged, that fea-bathing, 
though a good preventive of the {crophula, could net 
remove the local effects of the difeafe when once form- 
ed. My own praétice in the treatment of fcrophulous 
affections has not been extenfive enough to enable me to 
fpeak to this point with a tone of confidence; but the 
contrary doctrine appears to me fupported by the faireft 
reafoning, and, what is more, by indifputable facts. 

In the firft place, a weak, flaccid habit, and athin {kin, 
very fufceptible of impreffions from cold moift air, are _ 
the principal, if not the only predifpofing caufes of the 
{crophula. Now the cold bath is the beft remedy for 
both, as it renders the texture of the fkin firm, and in- 
vigorates the fyftem. By being therefore fo well adapted 
to remove cauies, it muit, according to one of the fureft 
maxims of medical practice, be very fit to remove 
effects. 

The juftnefs of fuch an inference has been placed be- 
yond a doubt, by the reports of men of profeffional 
eminence and veracity, under whofe direction, and im- 
mediate infpection alfo, fea-bathing has been known to 
refolve fwellings of the glands, as well as.to correct the 
difcharge of {crophulous ulcers, and difpofe them to 
heal. J am therefore very willing to believe, that a re+ 
cular courfe of fea-bathing, and the internal ufe of fea- 
water, with the aid of sod air, proper exercife, and a 
light, yet nourifhing diet, are the beft means as yet dif- 
covered of checking the progrefs of the Evil, or coun- 
teracting its morbid effects. | 
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But, in order to prevent any poffible mifconception 
DE my meaning, it may- be neceflary to add, that my 
opinion of the efficacy of fea-water in fcrophulous com- 
plaints, is confined to its probable removal of the ozf- 
ward Jymptoms of the malady, before thefe have arrived 
at a certain pitch, or have reduced the patient to a fate 
of extreme debility; in which cafe, as well asin-all inter. 
nal affections of the fcrophula, when it has once faftened 
upon the lungs, or any other vital part, bathing in the 
fea, or drinking its waters, would be not only: ulelels, 
but extremely injurious.. 

It would alfo imply too-great a confidence in the falins 
tary virtues of. fea-bathing, to prefcribe it as a remedy 
for cutaneous diforders in. general, To many of them 
the warm bath is much better adapted ; and the proper 
choice of the one or the other can only be determined 
by a fkilful phyfician, after a due confideration of the 
patiehi’s cafe. Some eruptions, if imprudently repelled 
by the action of cold on the fkin, may carry back into 
the habit the feeds of difeafe, to be depofited, perhaps, 
on fome vital part, in fpite of Nacure’s kind efforts to 
throw them off, But a medical man will not prefcribe 
fea-bathing in any cafe where pimples or blotches ap- 
pear on the furface, without recommending the internal 

~ufe of the fea-water at the fame time, to determine re- 
gularly and moderately to the bowels, fo as to carry off 
all impurities, without the leaft injury to the general 
health, fpirits, or appetite. I fhall have occafion to ree 
peat this caution, ‘when I come to {peak of fome mine- 
ral waters, which are frequently reforted to for the cure 
of fimilar complaints, 

Though, as I before obferved, there may be very lit. 
tle difference between the effects of fea-water’ and of 
river-water of the fame temperature, when applied to a 
found fkin and healthy body, yet the gently itimulant, 
‘detergent, and healing properties of. the faline impreg- 
nation of the former mutt give it a decifive fuperiority 
in many difeafes of the furface and habit. Ir cleanfes 
fores, and forwards the procefs of cranulation.. It often 
difperfes tumours that have refifted the moft powerful 
difcutient medicines, - Even deeply-feared ulcers, though 

| ec beyond 
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beyond the reach of other applications, fometimes yield 
to the penetrating action of fea-water. We mutt not for- 
get, however, that its internal ufe is a neceffary auxiliary 
in all thefe cafes, and others of a fimilar nature. About 
half a pint of it, which contains fomewhat more than a 
quarter of an ounce of falts, taken in the morning, im- 
mediately on coming out of the fea, and the like dofe 
in half an hour after, will commonly anfwer the purpofe 
of a mild purgative. The quantity may be augmented; 
or the dofe repeated, if requifite, with perfect fafety, 
and little inconvenience. It excites thirft, but feldom 
naufea, unlefs the ftomach is very irritable, or the pa- 
tient very fqueamilh. 

‘In chronic difeafes, where a cure cannot be expected 
but from the long-continued ufe of any remedy, itis a great 
recommendation of the fea-water, that it may be perfes- 
vered in for a confiderable time, without weakening the 
ftomach, the inteftines, or the conftitution in general. 
Inftances frequently occur of perfons who keep the body 
moderately open by its daily ufe for months together, 
and yet enjoy during the whole time a good appetite, 
and excellent powers of digeftion, with increafed vigour 
both of body and mind, Itis always moft advifable to © 
make ufe of the fea-water externally and internally, in 
the manner here directed, only twice or three times a° 
week, till the patient is encouraged by degrees to em- 
ploy the falutary procefs every day. It fhould alfo be 
gradually difcontinued in the fame manner, after the de- 
fired end is obtained, 

There are feveral diforders, befides thofe already m mene 
tioned, particularly ardent fonats, and various cales of 
local inflammation and a cae lar rigidity, in which the 
external application of cold water. may produce good 
effects. But many of them require great accuracy of 
diftinétion, as well as the utmoft judgment and caution 
_in the ufe of a remedy, which a {mall miitake, ora {mall 
change of circumftances, may render hazardous, In a 
work like this, defigned for popular inftruction, it would 
be improper to encourage rafh experiments, by pointing 
out fuch nicétics in medical practice asare lafe only when 
vader the guidance of medical fkill, 1 do not know 
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any thing in its own nature fo falutary; and yet fo liable 
to be abufed, as the cold bath. I fhall therefore pro 

eced to touch upon the cafes, where the inconfiderate or 
improper application of fuch a remedy may prove inju- 
rious, and fometimes fatal. ; 

—Itis not merely in the critical cafes juft alluded to, but 
in many flighter indifpoGitions, that injudicious immer- 
fion in cold water may be attended with very ferious 
confequences. Fevers are much oftener produced than 
cured by cold bathing, if rafhly reforted to. Diforders’ 
of the intelleAual funétions, palfies, apopiexies, and. 
death, may be, and are frequently, occalioned by a fin- 
gle dip,” in cafes either of extreme nervous debility, or of | 
extreme fulnefs. When I refic& on the frantic precipi. 
tancy with which | have feen many perfons of very weak, 
and others of very plethoric habits, after a rapid journey 
‘from London to fome watering place, plunge inftantly 
into the fea, without the leaft preparation, fo far from 
being furprized at the numbers who fuffer, Iam rather 
aftonifhed that any fhould efcape. In order to prevent 
the ignorant and the thoughtlefs from falling victims to: - 
their indifcretion, and to guard perfons afflicted with par- 
ticular complaints againft the ufe of an improper medi- 
cine, I fhall point out the principal indifpofitions, 
in which the cold bath would be likely to ageravate 
the fymptoms, and even'to endanger the life of the 
patient. 

When cold bathing occafions chilnefs, lofs” af appe-. 
tite, liftleffnefs, pain ‘of the breatt or bowels, a proftra- 
tion. of ftrength, or violent head-aches, it ought to be 
difcontinued, Thefe unpleafant fenfations are the furett 
proofs, that the actual fate of the paticnt’s habit is unfit 
to bear the fhock ; and that either the re-action of the 
heart and arteries is too weak to overcome the cold pref-_ 
fure on the furface, or that the determination to the 
head, or to fome other vital part, is too rapidly in- 
ered, Every body’ s feelings, after immerfGon in cold 
‘water, are the beft criterion by which we can decide on 
the probability of its good or its bad effeéts. We 
might otherwife be deceived by appearances, and be © 
induced to ‘daseonauathion wig cold bath in all cafes thae 

. =e might. 
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might feem to require a tonic and ftimulant plan of 
cure, 

But it may fometimes be dangerous, or, at leaft, very 


detrimenta!, to make even a fingle experiment. ' In par- 
ticular seen of the {toma ch and bowels, as well as 


in difeafes of the lungs or of the brain, and all obftinate 


obftructions, the effect may be fatal. The late Dr. 
Smotet, indeed, faid, that if he were perfuaded he 
had an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump into the cold 
bath. In doing fo, however, the Doétor would cer- 
tainly: thew. more courage than difcretion ; and that he 
was more a man of wit than a phylician, every one will 
allow. “A nervous afthma, or anatrophy, may be mif- 
taken fora pulmonary confumption: yet, in the two fore 
mer, the cold bath proves often beneficial, though | ne- 
ver knew it foin the latter. Indeed, all the phthifical 
patients I ever faw, who had tried the cold bath, were 
Senay hurt by it. 

~Pesfons of very full habits, as I have already hinted, 
run a great rifk of burfting a blood-veffel, or of caufing 
an inflammation of fome important organ, by ruthing 


into the cold bath, without dué preparation. People. of 


this defcription ought by no means to bathe, , unlefs the 
bedy has been previoully prepared by fuitable evacua- 
tions. They will then derive the utmoft benefit from 
what might be othsrwife attended with irreparable 1 in- 
jury to many of them. 

Though I recommended ‘the cold bath in cafes of 
nervous weaknef, yet the degree of that weaknefs fhould 


be confidered, left the fhock might prove too powerful | 


for extreme debility. Not only women of very weakly 
and delicate habits, but men alfo in the fame predica- 
ment, as well as puny children, fhould begin with the 
warm bath, at the fame degree nearly as that of animal 
heat, about 96° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and re- 
duce it gradually in proportion to the increafe of the pa- 


 * tlent’s firength and internal powers of re-action. ‘The 


cold bath is often vety neceffary to compl ete a cure, 
though not always advifable to begin with, This re- 
quires particular illuftration. - 
| | ) In 
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In hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes, cold bathing at 
firtt has done the greateft mifchief, though it may be 
finally reforted to with good effect, after a preparatory 
and long-continued ufe of the tepid or lukewarm bath. 
Its seine: muft be diminifhed very flowly, and almoft 
imperceptibly. Nature revolts againft all great tranfi- 
tions 5, and thofe who do ee to her dsctates, have 
often caufe to repent of their temerity. 

The like gradual diminution of the temperature of the 
water is no lefs proper in rheumatic complaints, and in 
thofe muicular contraétions and convulfive motions which 

are called St. Vitus’s Dance. 
_« [ndeed, it may be laid down as a pretty general ole 
in that branch of nervous diforders which includes fpafms, 
convulfions, epilepfies, and fimilar confequences of the | 
debility or irritability of the fyftem, that we fhould al- 
ways begin with the warm bath, and proceed to the cold 
by the moft pleafing and gentle degrees. 

The chief exceptions to this rule occur in he treat- 
ment of fpafmodic affections of the inteftines, hoop- 
ing-coughs, and convulfive afthmas, in which, though 

claffed under the general head of fpatms, the cold bath 
would at any time be extremely improper. But this pre- 
hibition is alfo implied in my remark on complaints of 
the bowels and cheft in general, the latter including 
coughs of every defcription. When thefe are the mere 
conlequences of flight irritation oer cold, bathing the 
lower extremities in warm water affords great relief; but 
immerfing the whole body 1 in either the warm or the cold 
bath, would only aggravate the fymptoms, when the 
breathing is difficule. 

As pallies are often occafioned by the inconfiderate ufe 
of the cold bath, it cannot be too ftrictly prohibited, 
where any paralytic fymptoms are cifcoverable. There 
is nO complaint that bears and requires a greater degree 
of external heat than the pally, and there is none in which. 
the fhock of cold water is more directly oppofite to — 
every curative indication, The hot baths, therefore, 
whether natural or artificial, and particularly if impreg- 
nated with falt which inoteates their flimulus, are em- 
; ioe | ployed 
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ployed as a fovereign remedy for paralytic affections, 
Fridtion, which fhould never be neglected after bathing, 
is in thefe cafes of eminent fervice. | 

In affections of the nervous coat of the ftomach, and 
in cafes of indigeftion, efpecially when occafioned by ine 
temperance, cold bathing is as improper as in complaints 
of the bowels, before taken notice of. But it is the ex- 
cefs of folly, after immoderate drinking, to ufe the cold 
bath with a view of alleviating its painful effects next 
day, It muft increafe the diforder of the ftomach, the 
violence of the head-ach, and the derangement of the 
circulation. It may be productive of {till worfe confe~ 
quences, The cooling operation may prove far more 
powerful and more lafting than was expected, and may 
extinguifh. for ever the remains of animal heat; or, 
fhould nature, by extraordinary efforts, be able to refit 
the fhock, it will probably be attended with fymptoms 
of fever, or with very troublefome eruptions. Many 
painful affections of the head, as well as thofe which arife 
_ from intoxication, are, indeed, often relieved by what is 
called the /hower-bath, or by the affufion of cold water on 
the part affected, but never by the rafh experiment of 
{wimming, or of total immerfion, 

[mutt take this opportunity to add, that the /hower- 
ath is in many other refpects a valuable contrivance, 
Jt may be eafily procured; its aétion can be regulated at 
pleafure; and as the water defcends like rain, it gently 
impels the blood towards the lower extremities, and pre~ 
vents the danger which would arife from its fudden or 
too rapid determination to the lungs and head in fome of | - 
the cafes already mentioned, 

In uterine hamorrhages, and other fluxes of blood, 
when fo confiderable as to endanger the patient’s life or 
conititution, cold water may be applied with good effect, 
It alfo forms a part of the tonic plan to be purfued in an 
immoderate flow of the menjes; nor is any thing more 
likely to prevent the return of this complaint than cold 
bathing and drinking chalybeate waters in the intervals’ 
of menitruation. But when the difcharge of blood is cri- 
tical, as in fome affections of the brain, lungs, &¢. or is 

become 
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become habitual, as in the piles, to check fo falutary an — 
evacuation by the ufe of the cold bath would be the 
height of madnefs, This is no lefs true of many critical 
inflammations, thofe of the gout for hia. in which 
eold water or any other repellent would evidently. coun- 
.teract the purpofes of nature, and very probably throw 
the diforder upon fome vital part. What is called the 
retrocedent gout frequently arifes from fome mifmanage- 
ment of this fort, as well as from fome particular weak- 
nefs or atony of the fyftem. Cold bathing is a very 
hazardous experiment to be made by perfons fubjyect to 
the gout, except in the abfence of the fymptoms, when no 
indilpofition is felt in either the head or ftomach, 
when the extremities are not threatened with pain; and 
then only in concurrence with the beft medical advice. 

Bathing the lower extremities in warm water is gene 
rally and very properly recommended both in the reten- 
tion and fuppreffion of the menjes, to excite the action of 
the uterine veffels, and, in the latter cale, to remove. any 

firi€ure of thofe veflels which may be induced by cold‘or 
fear. A fkilful phyfician, however, will fometimes meet 
with cafes of a retention of the menfes after the ufval age, 
In which the cold bath, if feafonably ufed at the begin- 
ning of the difeafe, may contribute to reftore the tone af 
the fyftem. 

The delicacy and general irritability of the habie: ina 
ftate of pregnancy, as well as the danger of too great a 
determination of the blood to the womb, clearly “forbid 
the ufe of the cold bath, unlefs it fhould be rendered ad- 
vifable by fome cireumftances of a peculiar nature, of 
which a medical man of {kill and experience is the only 
proper judge. 

Iris a great and often a fatal miftake to raig on the 
tonic powers of the cold bath as the beft means of repair- 
ing the injury done to the conftitution by the relaxing 
influence of hot climates. People, on their return to 
England after having refided in the Eaft or Weft Indies,. 
‘ would. find: the warm bath not only fafer; but far 
more conducive to the recovery of their former ‘ftrength. 
j would not have them venture into a bath of a tempera- 


ture 
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ture under go® for a confiderable time, after which they 
may gradually diminifh its warmth, as before, recom- 
mended in cafes of extreme debility. | 
I might here go into farther details, and fhew how 
much more falutary the warm bath ts than the cold in. 
difeafes of the liver and kidneys, and in nunberlefs other 
cafes of internal weelobts, irtitation, or derangement ; 
but the principles, which I have laid down, may be eafily 
extended to them all; and I hope that the cautions I have 
given will operate as {ome cheek onthe abule of the moft 
powerful means of preferving and reftoring health, with 


which we are acquainted. 


Some years ago a foreign quack made a great deal of 
noife in this country with his medicated baths s but, like 
other follies of the day, they are now almoftfank inta 
oblivion. A few writers have alfo been very lavith of 
their panegyrics on the wonderful effects of vapour baths 


as ufedin Ruffia: but 1 do not think that the inhabitants 


of thefe milder regions will ever have occafion to envy 
the rigid fibres of the north the enjoyment of fuch fanciful 
luxuries, The ftrength of fteam is, perhaps, better 
known and more ufefully employed in England than. ia 
any quarter of the globe; but we meet with very few 
cafes, where its intenfe action on the furface of the human 
body can be deemed effentially neceffary either for the 
prevention or the cure of difeafes. Surely the {kin ofan 
Englifhman may be rendered perfpirable by a much 
gentler (timulus, and without the aid of fo troubielome 
and fuffocating a procels. 
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It is fearcely poffible to read withouta fmile the num- 
berlefs books, effays, and pamphlets, which have been 
written on this fubjedt. It feems to be the favourite 
region for the exercife of fiction and fancy.. The tradi 
tionary tales of ancient. miracles, faid to berwrought by 
holy wells and confecrated {prings, do not much furpals 
in extravagance the modern cures afcribed to thofe fa« 
vourite haunts of valetudinarians by fraud, ignorance, 
aes Gresiulicys In printed Guides, as they are called, or 
aye ly mee Packet 
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Pocket Companions to any of thofe fountains of health, i¢ 
may be excufable to amufe us with a little romance; but 
we are forry to find the fame fpirit pervading many me- 
dical treatifes which fhould be’ diftinguifhed by the moft 
facred regard for truth, and a juft contempt of puerile — 
embellifhments. 

Some allowance, indeed, fhould be made for the influence 
of local prejudices, and for the ftrong bias of intereft and 
ambition on the mind of a profeffional man, who, refiding 
near one of thofe fprings, has, perhaps, no other means 
of acquiring popularity and reputation, but by an enco- 
mium On its virtues, and a defcription, quite in the poeti- 
cal ftyle, of the beauties of the furrounding fcenery. The. 
Jatter is, indeed, a harmlefs puff: it feldom deceives any 
body; but is viewed-in the fame light as an auctioneer’s 
advertifement of an eftate, where frightful: chafms are 
often defcribed as curious grottoes, a few furze bufhes as 
a fhrubbery laid out by the finger of nature, and a 
gallows asa hanging wood, ‘There is another particular, 
in which thofe highly coloured landfcapes that form the 
introductory part of almoft every treatife on a medicinal 
ipring, may defeat the propofed end, and that is by ex- 
citing a reafonable fufpicion that the waters are chiefly in- 
debted for the high reputation of their efficacy to local 
circumftances, to “the pleafant walks and rides, or the de- 
lightful profpeéts round them. 

A difplay of all the attractions of the favourite fpot is 
commonly followed by very minute details of chymical 
analyfis, which are juft of as little ufe to the generality of 
readers as the defcription of the fcenery. A knowledge 
of the contents ofany mineral water by no means implies 
a knowledge of its medical properties. Thefe are to be 
learned by repeated experiments. Were it not for the 
evidence of facts, the late difcoveries in chymiftry, as far 
as. they refpe ct the analyfis of mineral waters, would only 
tend to leficn their credit, by fhewing the little difference 
between them and any common water of the fame purity 
and temperature. For infiance, if we confined ourfelves 
to mere ipeculation on the fubjeé&t, how could we fuppofe 
that a quarter of a grain of the oxyd of iron fufpended by 


a litle fixed air ina whole quart of Tunbridge water, 
us the 
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the largeft quantity ufually taken in the courfe of a day, 
could produce any remarkable or peculiar effets? The 
fame thing might be faid of the moft celebrated fprings 
in the kingdom; and many phyficians of great profef- 
fional eminence, arguing from this principle, have not 
hefirated to affert, that the cures performed by thofe 
{prings were not owing to the ingredients with which they 
were impregnated, but to the fimple elementary part, or 
what may be called the pure water. It would not be 
eafy therefore to determine, whether chymical analyfis 
has furnifhed more arguments in favour of, or againft, 

the boafted fuperiority of mineral waters. 

Dr. Fatconer, the author of one of the very fess 
_ books, relative to this fubjeét, that contain fomething more 
than the gratification of idle curiofity, candidly confeffes, 
that ** chymical analyfis, as far as it has been hitherto 
profecuted, feems to give us a very imperfect view of the 
methods by which thefe effects (7. e. the medicinal effects 
of the Bath waters) have been produced ; and this cir- 
. cumftance has induced feveral perfons to deny the truth - 
of the facts altogether, or to reprefent them as highly ex- 
aggerated, and that fuch advantages (if any) as might be 
in truth received, were owing to collateral circumitances 
of uncertzin and indeterminate efficacy, as change of air, 
' diet, manner of life, and the like.” 

It is not therefore to the land{cape painter, or to the 
chymift, that we muft look for any ufeful information oa 
 thole points, but to the modeft and judicious practitioner; 
who, like the author now quoted, watches with care, and 
reports with fidelity, the bad as well as the good effects © 
of the ‘waters he defcribes, the inftances of their failure, 
as well as of their fucce/s, in various diforders, I am forry 
to add, that the fund of fuch truly valuable materials is as 
yet very fcanty, and that I muft confine myfelf to general 
remarks on the moft frequented of our medical {prings, 
~foas to direct invalids to the fountain, from the ule of 
which they may form fome reafonable hopes of relief. 
As more particular inftructions will often be neceffary 
when they get to the fpot, I feel ic my duty to caution 
them again{t choofing for their medical guide any man, 
| however 
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however high his reputation. mav be, who has diftin- 
guifhed himfelf as the loudeft or mo eloquent trumpeter 
in the indifcriminate praile of the waters near which he 
_ refides. 

The like. caution may prove fill more ferviceable to 
Sick of our countrymen as refort to foreign fprings for 
medicinal purpofes. A popular advocate for the ufe of 
any remedy is feldom to be relied on as a good phyficians 
and we have always {trong reafon to fulpea the fkill or 
the integrity of a man, who fpeaks in a tone of confi- 
dence of the-infallible efficacy of the waters which he — 
prefcribes. Some, of thofe foreign waters being alfo 
frequently imported into this kingdom, and ufed here 
medicinally, I fhall give a fhort account of a few of 
them, which are found to poffefs virtues fuperior to any 
of our own in the cure of certain diforders.. 

Mineral waters are ufually claffed according to their 
fenfible qualities, as perceived by the touch, fight, tafte, 
and fmell, or according. to fome well-known ingredient, 
which may predominate i in this or that perticular fpring. 
The mof obvious divifion is into cold and hot fountains; 
but beth thefe, being too comprehenfive, are again fubdi-. 
videdinto chatybeate Joline ,fulphureous,and calcareous, from 
their being impregnated with iron, falts, fulpbur, or lime. 
There are many ftill minuter diftinétions, where two or . 
more of thole ingredients may be found united in the fame 
fpring, or combined with different foris of air, which 
mutt have a very powerful effeét in the internal is of 
the waters. , 

The firft clafs of mineral waters, which I thall notice, | 
are thofe called chalydeates from a Greek word that fig- 
nifies évon, the taite of which is very perceptible in them 
when frefh from the {pring, though they lofe it on being 
expofed for fome: time to the atmofphere. The reafon 
is, that che {mall quantity of tron, which they contain, 
being kept in foluuon by fixed air, when this evaporates, 
the iron finks to the bottom, forming the fine ochre that 
lines the channel ‘or water-courfe. “As iron abounds in 
almoft every part of the earth, it is no wonder that fo 
many {prings fhould be impregnated with it, in a greater 
7 Rass 3 OF 
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or lefs degree according to the quantity of fixed air they 
contain, by which the iron is held ina ftate of folution. 
Some of thofe waters have, in conjunction with the tron 
and fixed air, a pretty ftrone mixture of purgative falt, 
and are very different from the others in their effects as 
well as their tafte. In order to diftinguifh each by a fpe- 
cific name, the former may be called jmple chalybeates, 
and the latter /a/ine or purging chalybeates. Tunbridge ° 
Wells ftanding in point of reputation, or of fafhionable 
refort; at the head of the one, and Cheltenham at the 
head of the other, they may be very properly chofen ‘as 
examples or illuftrations of the various medicinal effects 
of this numerous clafs‘of waters. 

It has been already intimated, that the water of Tun- 
bridge Wells is found, upon being analized, to differ 
from that of common fprings only by containing in every: 
gallona grain of iron fufpended by: about three table- 
fpoonfuls in bulk of fixed air. Yet its medicinal effects 
are very confiderable. It gives.a gentle ftimulus to the 
- relaxed nerves, and contributes to reftore their proper 
tone. It affords great relief in many complaints of the 
{tomach, in flatulencies, bilious vomitings, irregular or 
imperfect digeftion, and other confequences of either de- 
bihty or intemperance. It promotes the circulation of 
the blood, and the various fecretions ; but more particu- 
larly ‘that of urine: and this latter circumftance is one 
of the beit proofs of its agreeing with the habit of the 
patient. In fhort, its natural tendency in the cafes to 
which its ftimulant and tonic powers are adapted, is to 
raife the {pirits, and increafe the general vigour of all thes 
functions. | 
_* The Tunbridge waters are eminently ferviceable in 

what may be called the fexual diforders of females, arifing 
from a great weaknefs or derangement of the uterine 
fyftem ; fuch as an immoderate flow of the men/es, green 
ficknels, fluor albus, and other fimilar indifpofitions, 
which are not only relaxing and painfu! in themfelves, 
but are often the caufes of abortion, or of fterility. 1f 
the’ profufe flow of the mex/es fhould be accompanied, 
as it often is, by feverifh fymptoms, by pain in the back, 
and local irritation, the flimulus of the waters might then © 


Qg | prove 
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‘prove injurious. Indeed they are iniproper in all, inflam- 
matory cafes, except the fevertfh irritation which attends 
the green ficknefs, and. which is more. frequently abated 
than’ increafed by the ule of chalybeates. 

vIn all obftructions of the) urinary. paflages, sad cistiee 
complaints in that region, thofe waters are found of fin-, 
aular efficacy ; for thoughf as before obferved, they im 
-fome degree promote every fecretion, yet their chief and 
moft regular determination is to the kidneys; and ex-+ 
perience has fully proved the good effects of their gently 
ftimulant and diuretic properties. 

We may proceed {till farther in our recommendation, 
of the Tunbridge waters, and preferibe. them, with great: 
probability of facets. i in fuch chronic diforders as.arife 
from flow beginnings, and are attended with great laxity 
and weaknefs of the folids, but without much organic 
difeafe. Itis*neceffary to attend to this material exception ; 
hecaufe a general weaknefs may be often brought on by 
morbid affections of the mefentery, of the lungs, or of 
_fome other important. organ, to. che cure or relief of; — 
which they would be very oat lg Even in com- 
plaints where they have commonly. proved efficacious,, - 
cafes mutt often occur that require: the exercile nf the 
“niceft judgment and difcrimination. 

Bur it is not enough to conGder well the vfical? of 
having recourfe to thofe waters in any particular inftance: 
fame caution isalfo neceflary in ufing them. Perfons of 
full habits fhould not begin to drink them, without lofing: 
x little bleod, or without fome other evacuation. W hen 
the {tomacn is foul, apurgative iscommonly preferable to: 
emetics. Whatthe immediate effect of the waters:may bry. 
can only be known by trial. They often purge very brifkly 
at firft, but this effect {oon ceafes ;, and as their’continued: 
ufe has fome tendency to occafion coftivenefs, gentlyopen- 
ing medicines from time to time are necefiary. The water: 
itfelf ma ay be eafily converted into a purging chalybeate,. 
by the addition of a little magnefia on Glauber’s. falts, 
when neceffary. In: the. eemoval of other obftruaions,. 

thofe more ninseialti to which females are {ubjedt, the 
occaftonal ufe of the warm bath willbe found.an ex- 
cellent auxiliary. 


In 
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In'entering upon a courfe of the Tunbridge waters, it 
is always beft to bégin with a fmall dofe, not exceeding a 
Quarter ofa pint, about half an hour before breakfaft, to be 
repeated, at recular intervals, once or twice in the fore- 

noon, according to the pleafantnéfs of the fenfations it 
excites. The quantity may be foon augmented to half 
a pint or even more at each dofe, if agreeable, or necef- 
fary, as the watets lofe much of their medicinal effe& by 
continued ufe, the ftimulus wearing off in about fix or 
éight weeks, and making no peculiar impreffion on the 
ftomach or habit. The ufval hours for the three dofes 
are eight o’clock, ten o’clock, and twelve. A light 
breakfaft at nine will not impede the proper action of 
the waters; and as one of their effects is to improve the 
appetite, its indulgence fhould be under the control of 
moderation. But I have elfewhere enlarged fo fully on 
the advantages of temperance, as well as of early hours 
and exercife, that I need not ftop here to point out their 
importance in promoting the falutary operation of any 
courfe of medicines either natural or artificial. 

As fome perfons may be too foon prejudiced againt 
the ufe of chalybeates by any unpleafant or unexpefted 
fenfations at firft, it is proper to inform them, that giddi- 
nefs and fometimes a heavinefs of the head, naufea, vo- 
miting, a flight pain abour the heart, and a fenfe of ful- 
nefs over the whole body, though by no means uncom- 
mon fymptoms on beginning a courfe of thefe waters, will 
difappear after a little ufe.- It is-only when they ftub- 
bornly continue, that they fhould be reearded as a 
proof that the waters are not fuited to the nature of the 
complaint, or to the patient’s conftitution. The naufea 
or ficknefs being often occafioned by the coldnefs of the 
frefh-drawn water, acting on an empty or a very weak 
and irritable ftomach, it is advifable in the firft inftance 
not to drink the waters fafting, till the ftomach becomes 

gradually reconciled to them; and, in cafe of extreme 
irritability, ic isa common and judicious prattice at Tun- 
bridge to immerfe in hot water a bottle filled with the 
chalybeate, and well corked, that the chillnefS may be di- 
_ mintthed, with as little evaporation: of the fixed air as pof- 
 fible. Where this abounds, as in the waters of the Ger- 
eke Qg 2 man 
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man Spa, or ftill more in thofe.of Pyrmont, it need not be 
| preferved with. fo: much caution; but a fufficient. quantity 
of .boiling water may be added to that which, i is.taken 
from the {pring, to bring the whole to a moderate tem- 
peyatiten, wh) y4 
-* here..are many iprings of imple chalybeate water in 
different parts.of Great Britain, and even-in.the neigh-. 
_ bourhoed of London, which probably are little inferior.in | 
medicinal virtue or intrinfic ftrength:to Tunbridge Wells, 
though thefe .have acquired a higher reputation... Pure 
alr, temperate. living, regular and early hours, .active.di- 
verfions, agreeable company, and a total exemption from 
all concern, except a rational defire.to. promote health, 
are the only circumftances that caufe any real difference 
in the ufe of waters fo fimilar in quality. ‘This difference, 
however, is confiderable ; and the want of fome, of thofe 
co-operating circumftances ,.will always. prevent the 
fprings of Iflington,or Hampftead from being fet in com- 
petition. with thofe. of Funbridge,. for the certainty..of. 
their effects... The remarks, Miates I have made on. the 
preper method of drinking, the latter, as well,as on the 
diforders and particular habits of body to, which, they are 
sen are equally applicable . to all waters. of the 
fame defcription in our ifland... But there, area few chaly- 
beates on the continent, particularly thofe of the German 
_ Spa_and of Pyrmont, which, being. more attiye and 
powerful in their operation, require to be. uted. with 
greater caution and delicacy. sie SE 
-On.drinking a glafs of the Spa water, the tafte i imme- 
diately perceives a ftrong infufion of iron blended with 
an agreeable acidity. The latter is owing. to the abun- 
dance of fixed air, which amounts to near halk the bulk 
of the water, and holds in folution more than four times 
as much iron as we find in the like quantity of Tunbridge 
water. The effects are not lefs perceptible than the tafte, 
A full draught of the Spa water, efpecially in hot weather, 
Or upon an empty ftomach, will produce a {wimming in 
the head, and a fort of * intoxication, which fometimes 
continues for half an hour, and is very like that which 
arifes from fpirituous liquors, though it does not leave 
the fame APRA after going off, A patient, therefore, 


fhould 
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fhould not drink more than a gill at firft, about an hour 
after breakfaft, and another gill after. an interval of two 
hours more. Inthree or. four days, the quantity may 
be increafed, and the dofe more frequently repeated ; but 
in thefe. particulars every body’s experience will be the 
beft cuide. I before fuggefted the propriety of mixing 
as much boiling water with the chalybeate as will bring 
it to.a degree of tepid warmth, and thereby prevent any 
unpleafant fenfations, which its natural coldnefs might 
excite in a very weak, or a very irritable ftomach. 

If fome evacuation was recommended to perfons of a 
plethoric habit before drinking the Tunbridge water, how 
much more neceflary muft it be to prepare in the fame 
manner for the ufe of a far ftronger ftimulant? This 
very active property of the Spa waters muft alfo render 
them {till more improper than thofe of Tunbridge in in- 
flammatory complaints, attended with determination to 
the head, fluthing of the face, or any other ftrong indica- 
tions of feverifh heat. But if the febrile fymptoms are 
very flight, the Spa waters, ufed cautioufly.and moderately, 
may prove beneficial. They quench thirft more than com- 
mon water; and they have been frequently known to afford 
relief in ulcerated fore-throats. 

What has been faid of the efficacy of our own fimple 
chalybeates in cafes of nervous relaxation, or of general 
weaknefs, in many affections of the ftomach and bowels, 
in diforders of the kidneys-and bladder, or obftru@tions in 
the urinary paffages, and in various complaints peculiarly 
incident to females, may be afferted with ftill greater. 
confidence of the waters of the German Spa, becaufe of 
their fuperior {trength, Yer they do not equal the activity 
of the Pyrmont waters, which contain as much iron and 
twice as much fixed air as thofe of the Spa, befides a 
larger proportion ofearthy falts. ‘The directions already 
given will apply to them both, under fimilar circum- 
ftances. Where the ftimulus is evidently ftronger, more 
caution is at firft neceffary ; but every patient muft 
learn from expetience what quantity of either of thofe 
chalybeates the ftomach or general habit will conve- 
niently bear; and this quantity, when afcertained, what. 

ever it may be, whether one, two, or three pints In the 
| : Q4 3 faa ne COUPES 
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courfe of a day, muft be continued without farther in- 
Create. cr: | 

Tt may be thought worthy of eh ths that the a Ae 
of Pyrmont and Spa, though in their own nature fome- 
what intoxicating, afford the moft refrefhing and whole- 
fome draught, to relieve in the morning a weaknefs.of 
the ftomach occafioned by the too free ufe of | the bowl 
or the bottle the night before, 

The only peculiarity in the virtues or mectna effects 
of the Pyrmont waters is, that, when diluted with new 
milk, they are found very ferviceable in gouty cafes, and . 
may therefore be fafely preferibed in this form, during the. 
intervals of the fits and the abfence of inflammatory 
{ymptoms. | 

It is fortunate for a patient who cannot go to drink 
either of thofe waters at the fountain head, that they may 
be conveyed to any diftance, and will retain their medi- 
cinal properties, with little or no diminution, for two. 
years, if they are inclofed in bottles well-corked and. 

covered with cement. They contain fo much fixed air, 
that it is ufual, after filling the bottles, to leave them un-. 
corked for a while, | in order to Jet the excefs of the fixed 
air efcape, as its expanfion might burft the bottles, if they. 
_were to be inflantly corked “and removed to. a warm 
place. 
The other fpecies of this clafs of waters, which, come 
next to be noticed, are the faline or purging chalyheates ; 
fo called, partly from their contents and partly from their 
mode of operation. Befides iron and fixed air, which they 
have in common with the /i mple chalybeates, they hold in. 
folution fuch a quantity of purgative falt as gives them 
a regular and ftrongly marked determination to the. 
howe” Any chalybeate, whether of the milder fort, as 
the Tunbridge water, or of the rougher, as thofe of the 
German Spa and of Pyrmont, will often purge brifkly at 
firft; but this is not their certain or conftant effect. It. 
feems to depend on the previous habit, or the actual 
ftate of the patient’s ftomach and bowels. It alfo goes 
off very foon, and is followed by a tendency. to. coftive- 
nefs. But the parging chalybeates commonly operate in 
the fume reguiaty contiant, and uniform manner, as long 
as 
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as they are continued. The chief fprings of this -de- 
{cription in England:are thofe of Cheltenham and Scar- 
borough, upon: “the medicinal properties of which T fhall 
now make a few remarks, 

The ‘Cheltenham waters require no preparation; bt 
the quantity fuffictent to produce the defired effet on the 
bowels, can only be known by experience. Half a pint 
is as much as any patient can well drink at a time; and 
this may be repeated three or four times, at proper inter- 
vals, in the courfe of the day, according to its opera- 
tion, or to the intention with which it is taken. Four 
dofes of half a pint each contain about a quarter of an 
ounce of purging falts, with fomewhat more than a grain 
of iron held in folution by four ounces in bulk of fixed 
air. As purgatives act’ very differently in different ha- 
bits, ‘the quantity here mentioned will operate brifkly 
upon fome patients, but fo weakly upon others as to ren- 
der the occafional addition of the cryftallized falts ne- 
ceffary, where a powerful and. fpeedy effect is defired. 
- On the other hand, the quantity of the water, or the 
number of dofes, may be leffened, when it is ufed mere- 
ly as an alterative. But even perfons of very delicate 
habits «may diveft themfelves of their ufual prejudices 
againft cathartics, as thofe faline chalybeates do not oc- 
cafion griping or languor. The only unpleafanr fenfa- 
tion, which they fometimes excite on firft drinking them, 
is a fort of giddinefs, ora flight head-ach, which foon 
goes off; but their/agreeable and falutary effeats are not 
jotranfient. ‘They improve the aoa ftrengthen the 
ftomach, and promote general alertnefs, while they cor. 
re&t and carry off the impurities of the whole fyftem. - 
Hence it is that they may be! perfevered in for a confi- 
derable length of time, and the body kept moderately 
vopen by ‘their uninterrupted ufe, without the leaft debi- 
lity cor inconvenience. Thefé remarks, however, admic 
of fome exceptions, particularly when the conttitari8is ¥ 
-either naturally very’ weak; or much enfeebled by difeale,, 
without any! marks of obitruction, or of acrimony in the 
fiuids. .A conftant operation on the bowels would fin 
fuch cafes prove very injurious. 
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_ Cheltenham water has often been found of the greateft 
rie Ce in glandular and vifceral obftrutions, in a variety 
of bilious and fcrophulous complaints; in the firft fymp- 
toms of a dropfical difpofition, andanmany of the mott 
diftrefling fcorbutic eruptions and ulcerations on the fkin. 
But the obftinacy of fome of thefe:can only be over- 
come by perfeverance..-In our endeavours to obtain a. 
cure of any difeafe of the chronic kind, we fhould not 
forget, that complaints, flow in their progrefs, go off alfo 
very flowly; and that, according to the judicious remark 
of CELsus, time is neceflary to remove the dec p- -rooted 
evils which: time has occafioned. 

The proper feafon for drinking the waters, of Chel- 
tenham is the fummer; and as the warm bath may alfo 
be advifable in fome of the cafes to which the waters 
are fuited, the town is well fupplied with accommoda- 
tions for that purpofe. 

The faline chalybeate at Scarborough downs not ‘con- 
tain above a third part of the purging falts which are 
- found ina like quantity of the Cheltenham water, -Of 
courfe, it cannot be fuppofed to operate with the fame 
force and aétivity, unlets larger dofes are taken than moft 
{tomachs will bear, or unlefs the powers of the -water 
are increafed by the addition of fome opening falts of 
the hike kind as thofe which jit already holds in folution. 
In its natural ftate, it is chiefly employed as an altera~ 
tive; but may, by the artificial means juft mentioned, 
be adapted to all. the complaints:in which the Chelten- 
ham water is found efficacious., Neither of them will 

keep well even in clofe bottles, or bear to be carried to © 
- any great diltance, as the iron is depofited in a few days, 
: though the faline impregnation continues. By evaporat- 
ing the water, the purgative falts are procured, for the 
purpofe of being again diffolved in tome more water 
from the fame {pring, to increafe its: operation on the 
bowels, 

The inferiority, in point of firenpels of the Scarbo- : 
rough water, is more than counterbalanced by other ad- 
vantages which Cheltenham does not poflefs. In the 
é firtt place, near the neni ehanyieate {pring there is an- 

other 
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other {pring of imple chalybeate water, like that of Tun-' 


bridge Wells, which is very convenient for patients in 
cafes where a determination to ithe! kidneys’ may’ be de- 
firable. But. the fituation of Scarborough on -the coaft 
is an object of {till greater importance, as it affords an 
opportunity of bathing in the fea, fo conducive to the 
cure of many of the diforders for which thofe fprings 
are reforted to. The elevation of the ground, and the 
uncommon purity of the air, deferve allo peculiar no- 
tice in a medical furvey of the local advantages of Scar- 
borough. 

It is remarkable, that all the faline chalybeates in our 
ifland are cold, while many of thofe on the continent are 
hot, and are ufed as baths, as well as internally, ina 
number of difeafes very dificult of cure. I fhall there- 
fore referve my account of one or two of the moft ce- 
lebrated of them, till I come to defcribe our own hot 
baths, though the foreign ones, on account of their prin- 
cipal ingredients, may be faid more ftrittly to belong to 
the clafs‘of waters which I have juft been confidering. 

The details before entered into refpecting the exter- 
nal and internal-ufe of the fea-water, and its admirable | 
effects, not only as a grand prefervative. of health, but 
as an efficacious reftorative of that bleffing in various 
complaints, preclude the neceflity of faying much of the 
fecond clais of mineral waters, denominated the fmply 
faline, and differing from common water only in being 
impregnated with fome purging falts. We have feve- 
ral of thefe fprings near the metropolis; but they are lit- 
tle ufed, as it is fo eafy to procure the fea-water,; which 
is much fuperior to all others of this defcription, in the» 
{treneth of its faline ingredients, and the certainty of its 
effects. Espfom water, though one of the firft of the 
falc {prings that was brought into ufe, is now feldom or 
never prefcribed. Bagnigge Wells, thofe at the Dog 
and Duck in St. George’s Fields, as well. as at Kilburne 


and Acton, have alfo had their day of medicinal repu- 


tation; but even recommendatory eflays and pamphiets 
can no longer prop up their fame. ‘The portion of ialts 
which they contain is not fufficient to act with certainty 
on the bowels, unlefs they are taken in fuch large quan- 

tities 
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tities as delicate! ftomachs cannot bear, and as very. few 
_ people can: {wallow without difficulty and difgutt. Two 
or three pints muft be taken one after the other, in a 
fhort {pace of time, to -enfure the full purgative effec, 
On this account, when they were in vogue, it was a) 
common practice to. adminifter more convenient dofes, 
{maller in quantity, but ftrengthened by an additional 
folution of fome of the fame falt as that which they al- 
ready contained. But this differs fo little from an arti- 
ficial dofe of phyfic, as almoft to deftroy the idea: of a 
remedy prepared by nature. Befides, the facility which 
our infular fituation affords, of procuring falt-water| of. 
the greateft efficacy from its grand refervoir, mutt lefien 
the value of thofe fubftitutes. Local convenience has 
certainly contributed its fhare to the high repute of a 
. {pring of the like kind at Sedlitz, a village in Bohemia, 
* shied much more ftrongly impregnated with 
bitter purging felt than:the Eplom water, can be more 
relied *upon for its medicinal effeéts, and is therefore 
very juflly efteemed in a part of the continent far re= 
moved from the fea. 

But there is another faline {pring in Germany, a amore 
particular account of which muft be interefting to the 
i nglith reader, not only from the peculiarity of its na- 
ture and virtues, but becaufe large quantities of it are 
imported into this country for medicinal purpofes. Few 
mineral waters have acquired a greater degree of cele- 
brity than thofe which are. brought from Seltzer, and, 
which may be faid to form a peculiar fpecies, being 
foline and lightly alkaline, with a {trong impregnation 
of fixed air. ‘This quickly evaporates on 1 being expofed 
to the atmofphere, fo that the water defigned for ex- 
portation muft be inftantly bottled, and kept clofely 
corked, with the mouths of the bottles well covered with 
cement, or it will foon become not only vapid but pu- 
trefcent. If well preferved, when poured into a glais, 
it is perfeétly clear and fparkling, and has a gently fa- 
line, and fomewhat pungent or acidulous talte : but if 
the fixed air be fuffered to efcape, through the sleatt 
 negleét, the water appears turbid, is ofienfive LO the 
fimell, and enrircly loies its: pungency. ‘The flone sens 
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tles, in which it is brought to England, contain about 
three pints gach, a fufficient quantity for a day, to be 
taken in half-pint glaffes at convéniént intervals. Its na- 
tural flaveur is rather agreeable, and its effects on the 
{fpirits are in general exhilarating. Perfons of very irri- 
table {tomachs may dilute it with milk; in which mixed 
ftate it is particularly recommended in cafes of hedtic 
fever with expectoration, It corrects and diminifhes 
the difcharge from the lungs, checks the violence of 
the fweats, and contributes very much to the patient’s 
repofe, 

The Seltzer water is alfo ufed with confiderable be- 
nefit in nervous affections of the ftomach and bowels, in 
cafes of indigeftion, foulnefs, bilious vomitinz, acidity, 
heart-burn, fpafmodic pains in the alimentary canal, and 
various difeafes of the urinary organs.. Its rapid deter- 
mination to the kidneys, the aétion of its ftimulus, and 
perhaps fome confiderable power as a folvent, may cons 
cur to produce the very agreeable effects that are expe- 
rienced from it in the latter complaints efpecially. In 
any of the former it is advifable to take fome gently 
opening medicine every two or three days; and the 
eafieft method of doing this is to add to the dofe of 
Seltzer water fuch a quantity of vitriolated magnelia as 
will keep the bowels in a regular ftate. 

Though this water cannot ‘be preferibed with fo much 
confidence, it may be very fafely tried in miliary pufé 
tules, and the like fudden eruptions on the fkin, attend- 
ed with general irritation. I confider it merely as a good 
diet: drink im thefe diforders; for the relief of which, 
greater reliance is juftly placed on regimen than on, 
medicine, 

In a few of the-waters already defcribed, we can dif- 
cover a flight impregnation of fulphur ;. but where this 
principle abounds or predominates, the waters are dil-. 
tinguifhed by the name of /u/phureous, from their.chief 
Ingredient. The fprings of Harrowgate take the lead 
in this clafs, and are certainly deferving of the reputa- 
tion they have acquired, though they are alfo very fre- 
quently uted with ‘great indiferetion ; and as the fame 
€rrer is very common in drinking the other ftrong pur- 

pative 
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ative mineral waters, T hall take this opportunity: ‘of 
enlarging upon it,” 

A very burtful prejudice Srevails’t in this country, shat’ 
all difeafes muft be cured ‘by medicines taken into the 
ftomach, and that the more violently thefe medicines: 
‘operate, they are the more likely to’ have the defired’ 
effect. ‘This opinion has proved fatal'to thoufands, and’ 
will, in all probability, deftroy many more, before’ it’ 
can be wholly eradicated.’ Purging is ‘often ufeful 1h’ 
acute difeafes, and in’chronical cafes may pave the way 
for the operation, of other medicines ; but it will feldom’ 
perform acute" and, by exhaufling the ftrength of the 
patient, will often leave him in a worfe condition than’ 
it found him. © That'this‘‘is frequently the cafe with re 
gard to the more active mineral waters, every perfow: 
converfant in thefe matters will readily allow. 

Strong ftimulants applied= to the ftomach and ‘bowels’ 
for a length of ‘time, muft tend. to weaken and deftroy’ 
their energy; and what ftimulants are more aétive’ than? 
falt and fulphur, :efpecially when thefe fubftances are in-’ 
timately combined, and carried through the fyftem by” 
the penetrating medium of ‘water? Thofe bowels muft 
be ftrong indeed, which can withftand the daily opera-> 
tions of fuch active principles for months together, and: 
not be injured. ‘This, however, is the plan too gene~' 
rally purfued by thofe who drink the purging mineral 
waters,’and whofe circumftances permit them to continue” 
leng enough at rec 1 and the like places of fas’ 
fhionable pefOrt m3 tM ’ 

. Many people imagine that every thine departs on tet 
- quantity of water taken, and that the more they drink, : 

they will the fooner get well. This is an egregious” 
error; for, while the unhappy patient thinks he is by 
this means’cradicating his diforder, he is often, in fact,” 
undermining the powers. of life, and ruining his contti= oe 
tution. Indeed, nothing can do this fo. effectually ‘as. 4 
weakening the powers of digeftion by the improper ap- : 
plication of {trong ftimulants. The very effence of health 
depends on the digeftive organs performing their due - 
functions, and the moft tedious maladies are ali connected | 


wath indigeftion, 
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Drinking the water in too great quantity not only. in- 
jures the bowels, and occafions indigeftion, but gene- 
rally defeats the intention for, which. itis taken... The 
difeafes, for the cure of which mineral waters are chiefly 
celebrated, are moftly of the chronic kind; and it is 
well known that fuch difeafes can only be pared by. the 
flow operation of alteratives,.or fuch medicines as act by 
inducing a gradual change in-the habit. This requires 
length of time, and never can be effected by medicines 
which run off by ftool, and operate chiefly on the frit 
paflages. 

Thofe who with.for the cure of any obftinate. malady, 
from the Harrowgate waters, or others of the fulphu- 
reous or faline clafs,, ought to take them in fuch a man- 
ner as hardly to produce any effect whatever on the 
bowels. With this view, a half-pint glafs may.be drank, 
ac bed-time *, and the fame quantity an -hour, before 
breakfaft, dinner, and fupper. The dofe, however, mult 
vary, according co. circumftances, Even the, quantity, 
mentioned above will purge fome perfons, while others, 
will drink twice as much without being in the leaft moved, 
by it. Its operation on the bowéls is the only ftandard 
for ufing the water as analterative. No more ought to 
be taken than barely to move the body ; nor is it. always, 
neceffary to carry it even this length, provided the water 
goes off by the other emunctories, and does not occafion 
a chillnefs or flatulency in the ftomach or bowels. When 
the water is intended to purge, in cafes wnere the nature 
of the patient’s complaint requires a {trong determination 
to the bowels, tt may be neceilary to drink a pint or.two. 
before breaktaft. 

I would not, only caution patients who drink thofe wa- 
ters over night, to avoid hearty fuppers, but alfo against 


* When I {peak of drinking a glafs of the water over nicht, I 
mult beg leave to caution thofe who follow this plan a: gainkt ¢ eating. 
hearty fuppers. The late Dr. Dauttry of York: who was the 
firit that brought the Harrowgate waters “into repute, ufed to ad- 
vife his patients to drink a glafs before they went to bed; the con- 
fequence of which was, that haying eat a flefh fupper, and the, 
water operating in the night, they were often tormented with gripes, 
aad obliged to call for medical affiance. 


: 
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eating heavy meals at any time. ‘The ftimulus of waters 
impregnated with fulphur and falts, feems to Create a 
falfe appetite. I have feen a delicate perfon, after drink- 
ing the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a: break- 
fat fuficient to have ferved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of flefh and fifh, and, to crown all, eat 
fuch a fupper as might have ished a hungry porter. 
All this, indeed, the ‘{tomach feemed to crave ; but this 
craving had better remain not quite fatisfied, than that 
the ftomach fhould be loaded with what exceeds its 
powers. To ftarve patients was never my plan; but I am 
clearly of opinion, that, in the ufe of all the ftrongly 
purging mineral waters, a light and rather diluting diet 
is the molt proper; and that no perfon, during fach a 
courfe, ought to eat to the full extent of what his oe 
tite craves. 

Exercife is not Iefs conducive to the falutary end in 
view than temperance. It promotes the operation of the 
waters, and carries them through the fyftem. ~ Ir may be 
t-ken in any manner that is moft agreeable to the pa- 
tient; but he ought never tocarry it to excefs. I fcarce- 
Jy need repeat a remark often made in other parts of 
this work, that the beft kinds of exercife are thofe con- 
nected with amufement. Every thing that tends to ex- 
hilarate the fpirits, not only increafes the efficacy of the 
waters, but acts asa medicine. All thofe who repair to 
the fountains of health, ought therefore to. leave every 
care behind, to mix with the company, and to make” 
themfelves as cheerful and happy as poffible. From 
this conduét, affifted by the free and wholefome air of 
thofe° fathicnable places of refort, and: alfo the regue 
jar and éarly hours which ate ufually kept, the  pa- 
tient often receives more benefit than from. ufing the 
Walers. 

During my eGceice at Harrowgate, | met with many 
inflances of the moft milchievous effects produced by 
drinking the waters im cafes where they were abfolutely 
improper, and adverfe to the nature of the difeate. When 
people hear of a wonderful cure having been performed 
_ by fome mineral water, they immediately conclude that 
it will cure every thing, and Beeor aay {wallow it down, 
whea, 
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when they might as well take poifon. — Before patients © 
begin to drink the more active kinds of mineral waters, 
they ought to be well informed’ of the propriety of the 
courfe, and fhould never perfift in ufing them, when they 
are found to aggravate the diforder.. 

On the other hand, I often witneffed the happy iffue 
of experiments made with judgment and caution at Har- 
rowgate, when the greateft benefit was derived from the 
proper ufe of the waters’in various eruptions on the fkin, 
of the moft diftreffing nature; in rheumatifm complica- 
ted -with fcorbutic complaints; in obftructions of the 
glandular and lymphatic fyftem; and in difeafes of the 
firft paffages, accompanied with, or proceeding from, 
inaétivicry of the ftomach and bowels, acidity, indigef- 
tion, vitiated bile, worms, putrid fordes, the piles, and 
jaundice. They anfwer two very important purpofes ; 
firft, when taken in fmall quantities, acting as an altera- 
tive, and inducing, by their mild operation, a gradual 
change in the habit; and, fecondly, when employed in 
- larger dofes where purging is indicated, fulfilling that in- 
tention in.the moft defirable manner, without irritating 
the nerves, or weakening the patient fo much as other 
purgatives. After a little ufe, almoft every body can 
drink them without any great difguft, though they aré 
at firft no lefs naufeous to the tafte, thin 8ffenfive to 
the fmell. 

I fhall only add, that the external ufe of the Hurrow- 
gate waters being juftly deemed a very powerful auxil!- 
ary im many of the diforders for which they are reforted 
to, particularly thofe of the cutaneous clafs, there are pro-_ 
per baths for this purpofe, to the fupply of which three 
{prings out of four are devoted, that which is referved 
for drinking being mare ftrongly impregnated with fale 
‘and fulphur than the reft. 

The fulphureous and faline waters of Moffat in North 
Britain are almoft as much reforced to as thole of Harrow- 
gate. The impregnation of the former, indeed, is nor fa 
- ftrongvas that of the latter, and their effects are fic ourfe 
fomewhat diferent. Two or three quarts of the Moffat 
water may be drank’ ta.a morning, withourc any’ fenfibdle 
effeé& but that of increafing che fow.of urine. Ie now 
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and then purges; but this is fo far from being its conflant 
or regular mode of operation, that opening ‘medicines are 
almoft always neceflary during a courfe of it. Itsevident — 
derermination to the kidneys renders it of effential fervice 
to perfons afflicted with the ftone and gravel, particu= 
Jarly the latter. -It-has likewife afforded great relief in 
many bilious complaints, and in the early fymptoms of a 
{crophulous habit. Butits' chief point of celebrity, and 
that:in which it may be faid to rival the fprings of 
Harrowegate, is the cure of cutaneous eruptions of every 
kind., In thefe cafes, the external application of the 
water, warmed to ‘a confiderable »temperature, is very 
judicioufly made a material pare of the plan of treatment. 
One difadvantage, however, attends this procefs, both 
at Moffat and Harrowgate. ‘The waters, while heat- 
ing, unavoidably lofe in vapour fome of their fulphu- 
reous impregnation, on which partof their efficacy; even 
when externally applied, mult depend. So far, there- 
fore, a preference is jultly due/to the naturally hot ful- 
phureous fprings of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bareges, . of 
which I fhall take fome farther notice, after 1. defcribe 
the thermal f{prings.in our-own ifland,.which conftitute 
the, mext and laft clafs in my arrangement of mineral 
waters. 

In the introductory. part of this fection, the waters 
which now remain to be confidered are {pecifically , dif- 
tinguilhed by the title of calearesus, becaule they con- 
tain more lime or calcareous falts than they do. ‘of. any 
other folid fubftance. 1 adcpted this title, however, vin 
compliance with.cuftom, and merely as a nominal difs 
tinétion, rather than from conficering it as an important 
characteriftic, or by any means expre eflive of the grand 
caufe of the efficacy of fuch waters.’ It is not to ‘chy 
mical analyfis, but to experience: that we are indebted 
for aknowledge of their virtues ; and, inftead of giving 
them.a name taken from a part of their contents, which 
conveys no uleful information, we had: better fimply-call 
them hot {prings, as every body will then have a clear 
idea of the moft. perceptible diffcrence between) them 
‘and all the other mineral waters in our ifland. | 
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In this part of our defcription, the hot fprings of 
Bath have the moft indifputable claims to precedency. 
The fame of their medical virtues is more widely dif- 
_fufed and more firmly eftablifhed than that of any other 


- fprings in the known world. It is no wonder, there- 


fore, that the pen of induftry, of genius, or of ambi- 
tion, fhould have been often exercifed upon fo popular 
a topic. Amidft fuch a multitude of books, Dr. Fat- 
CONER’s © Praétical Differtation on the Medicinal Ef- 
feéts of the Bath Waters,” is acknowledged to be the beft 
account which has yet appeared of. what he juftly calls 
a ‘powerful, but (in many inftances) nice remedy.” 
His fituation as phyfician to the Bath Hofpital mutt 
have afforded him the beft opportunities of obferving 
the effects of thofe waters; and he has given the moft 
fatisfa€tory proofs of his being well qualified to profit 
by thofe opportunities. One of his remarks is really of 
more confequence than a whole volume of chymical in- 
veftigations, which have thrown juft as little light upon 
‘the efficacy of the waters as the fables concerning Bia. 
pup, or the frequently difcovered fragments of Roman 
antiquities. Chymiftry, indeed, makes us acquainted 
with the component parts of thofe waters, and tells us 
they contain a good deal of calcareous {falts, but little, 
if any, neutral alkaline falts; and that they are impree- 
nated with about a fixtieth part in bulk of fixed air, 
which holds in folution fo very {mall a quantity of iron 
as to be fcarcely appretiable, though it gives a flight 
chalybeate tafte to the water when hot from the {pring. 
But what inference could we deduce from thefe and the 
_ like amufing details, in the treatment of any particular 
* difeafe? It is then to the enlightened praétitioner, as ’ 
- J faid before, that we muft look for ufeful information ; 
and, in this view of the fubjeét, we cannot with for more 
refpectable authority than that of Dr, Fatconer. 
According to’this writer, the Bath water, when drank 


_. freth from the fpring, has in moft perions the effe& of 


raifing and rather accelerating the pulfe, increafing the 
heat, and exciting the fecretions. The action on the 
nervous fyftem is felr' at the fame time, fo that the fti- 
Rr mulating 
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mulating properties of the water muft be very diffufive ; 
-and, what is farther remarkable, though | thefe fymptoms 
come’on fuddenly, yet they often continue much longer 
than we can fuppofe them to: be excited by the actual 
prefence of the water in the body. ~ 

The Bath waters not only promote urine and aeriees 3 
ration, but alfo increafe the falivary difcharge 5 and 
quench thirft better than any other fluid, in cafes where 
there is no tendency to fever. If any difpofition of this 
kind fhould appear, a hot ftimulant would be evidently 
improper, 

It has been generally imagined, that thofe waters 
were fomewhat aftringent, on account of the coftive- 
nefs which frequently accompanies the ufe of them. But 
this effect is more reafonably afcribed to their heating: 
qualities, and to their power of exciting the other fe- 
cretions. As a proof of. this, when ‘perfpiration 1S 
checked in cold weather, they fometimes prove flightly 
purgative. 

The relief Sitch ie B th waters afford in the cholic, 
in convulfive retchings which often attend the gout in 
the ftomach, and in many other fimilar affetions, is a 
fufficient evidence of their anti-fpafmodic powers. 

This account of the primary and immediate effets of 
the water ufed internally will enable any patient to judge - 
from his own feelings, whether it agrees with his confti- 
tution or not. If it excites, on “being firft. taken, a. 
'pleafing glow in the ftomach, followed by an increafe of 
fpirits, and of appetite, particularly for breakfaft, and, 
above all, a rapid determination to the kidneys, there is 
the areatett probability of its proving ferviceable. But 
if it occafions head-ach, thirft, and drynefs of the 
tongue ;—if it fits heavy on the ftomach, or produces 
ficknefs, and does not pais of by urine or perfpira- 
tion ;—-12 may- be fairly concluded, that its continuance 
would do injury, unlefs thefe fymptoms can be re- 
. moved. 3 : 

lf we come next to confider the external pines a 
of thole waters, we fhall find, in the frlt, place, that 

they unite a the medicinal advantages of warm baths, | 
— fem 
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from about a hundred and fix degrees of heat to any in- 
ferior degree that may be defired. The extent alfo of 
the baths, which affords room to move about tn them 


freely, and the! permanence and uniformity of their 


warmth, are no unimportant recommendations. But 
Dr. Fatconer is of opinion, that the Bath waters, pol- 
fefs fome farther powers-or fpecific qualities fuperior to 
thofe of common water of the fame temperature. He 
thinks that their action on the nervous fyftem is more 
Rimulating than a common warm bath ;—that they raife 


~*~ 


the pulfe and heat of the body to a higher degree, yet 


are-much lefs apt to produce a violent perfpiration ;— 
that they remarkably increafe the urinary difeharge ;— 
and that, fo far from caufing any relaxation or weaknefs, 
the bathers are obferved to be in general’ more alert and 
vigorous, and to have a better appetite on the days of 
bathing than in the intervals. As faras my own oppor- 
tunities of obfervation extended during a few fhort vi- 


‘fits at Bath, they are in perfect concurrence with the 
- Doétor’s opinion. ° 


The difeafes, in which this eminent practitioner very . 


accurately defcribes the good effeéts of the Bath waters, 
are the green ficknefs, particularly before any confider- 
able affection of the flomach takes place, or any feverifh 


fymptoms appear; vifceral obftructions, when the con- 


fequences of intermittent fever, or of long refidence in 
hot climates, if the diforder in thefe cafes has not ad- 


vanced too far; the palfy, from a great variety of 


caufes; the gout, in that ftage of the complaint, when 
the inflammatory fymptoms, if any have preceded, have 
in a good meafure abated, and a deeree of weaknefs 
and want of tone in the fyftem begins to take place ; 
the chronic rheumatifm, and the acute alfo, provided 
the feverith difpofition be previoufly allayed by proper 
evacuations; white {wellings on the knee; hip cafes ; 
weaknefs of the organs of digeftion ; the cholic, accom. 


panied with hyfteric fymptoms, or produced by the poi- 
fon of lead; the jaundice, when arifing from fimple ob- 


ftruction of the biliary duéts; hypochondriac and hyt{- 
terical complaints ; St. Vitus’s Dance; fpatmodic affec- 


Rra . : ly, 
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tions of the womb and painful menftruation ; and, lat. 
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ly, in many cutaneous, but more sig echt leprous 
eruptions. 

I have confined myfel if herd to'a ‘bare outline, which 
may be fufficient for the ‘general direction of valetudi- 
narians, who muft avail themfclves of more particular - 
advice at the fountain head. Almoft every cafe will re- 
quire a peculiar mode of treatment; and great caution 
will be found necefflary to prevent fatal miftakes. I can 
not too often repear, that the more powerful any re- 
‘medy is, the more liable it is to abufe; and though the 
efficacy of the Bath waters has been fully eftablifhed inf 
a variety of the moft ftubborn and afflicting: diforders, 
yet their mifapplication has alfo been often attended with 
very ferious confequences. 

Even when the ufe of the Bath waters may be deemed 
fafe or proper, confideration muft be had, as Dr. Fat- 
coner juftly obferves, to the quantity taken in, when 
they are drank; and to the time of ftay in the bath, 
heat of. the water, oc. when they are externally 
ufed, 

The fafeft method is’ to begin with aripletg a elats, 
containing about a quarter of a pint, before breakfaft ; 
and to judge from. its effects how often it may be re- 
peated, or the quantity enlarged. If it feels eafy, warm, 
and cordial, to the (tomach and fpirits, and excites no - 
pain or fenfe of fulnefs in the head or eyes, a fecond 
glais of the fame fize may be taken the fame day at 
noon, and this quantity gradually increaled: to a pint in 
the day, taken at two or three times, as convenience 
may fuit. This is decmed a proper medium for the ge- 
nerality of people, though in fome cafes, where the ha~ 
bit isnot very irritable, the daily allowance may be aug- 
_smented toa pint and a half, with fafety and Bedettts 
The Crofs Bath water, the temperature of which, when 
freth from the fpring, is 112°, is ufually recommended’ 
at the commencement of a courfe, efpecially when there 
is any affection of the head, or when any. tendency to 
plethora appears in the fyftem. After fume time, the 
more powerful water of the King’s, or the Hot Bath, 
which is four degrees higher in temperature, may be’ - 
ufed; and this change will ee in fome: meafure,’ 

the 
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the difeuft which is apt to come on after a long trial of 


the bath waters. 


No lefs regard fhould be paid to the proper ufe of the 
bath. A fhort ftay of five or: fix minutes is moft ad- 
vifable at firft; and if this trial produces no fymptoms 
that are difagreeable, but, on the contrary, feems to im- 
prove the health, fpirits,. and ftrength, a longer ftay 
may be gradually indulged, till it comes to half an hour, 
but never to caufe laffirude, faintnefs, or difeuft. The 
choice of the baths is often a matter of importance, as 
there is a ftill greater variation in the temperature of the 


waters when in the baths than at the pumps, the waters - 


in the King’s, or the Hot Bath, being from eight to 
twelve degrees warmer than thofe in the Crofs Bath. 
There are alfo private baths of any temperature to fuit 
the peculiarities of every patient’s habit or complaint. 
The beft time in general for bathing is the morning; 
and it may be repeated twice, or at moft thrice a week. 
As the public baths are emptied foon after nine o’clock, 


-a much earlier hour is ufually chofen for bathing; but 


the private baths may be prepared at any hour He the. 
day. Where a ereater ftimulus than mere immerfion is 
thought neceflary, or where a partial application of the 
water is deemed preferable to a general one, the part 
may be pumped upon, fo as to increafe the forcible ac- 


‘tion of the water on that part, and yet prove lefs heat- 
ing to the fyitem at large. 


“There are no fprings in our ifland befides thofe at 


Bath, which can be ftriétly called hot, though a few 


ovliars have got the name, and are referred to this clafs” 
of thermal waters, from being, invariably in every fea- 
fon, and independently of the flate of the atmofphere, 


warmer than the general average of the heat of com- 


mon {prings. The temperature of Buxton waters is 
only 82°, yet approaches neareft to that of the hot 
fprings at Bath, which, in their coole{t ftate, aré ne- 


ver lower than go’. In other fenfidle properties the 


~Boxton water ditters very hitele from common pump 


ihebiede 
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_ The medicinal effeéts of the Buxton waters, a eS 
are far from being inconfiderable. Taken internally in 
fmall dofes at different intervals, amounting to near a 
pint before breakfaft, and the like quantity before dinner, 
they afford very great relief in heart-burn flarulency, » 
ficknefs at the ftomach, ‘and other diftreffing fymptoms 
of defective digeftion and derangement of the alimen- 

dary organs, the fure attendants of indolence and luxury. 
In fuch cafes, the body mutt be kept regularly open by 
means of medicine during the ufe of the waters, if thefe 
do not, as they fometimes will, produce a laxatige effect, 
which is always falutary. They are no lefs ferviceable in 
alleviating painful affections of the kidneys and bladder ; 
and here alfo the external ufe of the watersis often found 
te promote their internal operation. 

But the employment of the Buxton waters as a Sah is 
not confined to the relief of gravelly complaints. ‘They 
contribute far more effectually to reftore the healthy 
action of particular limbs, that may have loft their moving 
powers in confequence of long or violent inflammation, 
occafioned either by external injury, or preceding acute 

_rheumatifm. But if the rigidity, weaknefs, or impaired 
functions of the pats affected be the confequence of a 
paralytic ftroke or of gouty inflammation, more benefit 

will be experienced from the warmer temperature of the 

Bath waters. 

In general, the Bawah bath is well fuited to fuch a lan- 
euid, enfeebled, or very irritable ftate of the habit, as 
cannot bear abfolutely cold water, but may be excited 
to eafy and falutary re-a¢tion by a milder ftimulus. 
The flight fhock, which people feel at the inftant of im- 
merfion in the Buxton waters, is almoft immediately 
followed by a pleafant glow all over the body ; and this 
is precifely the effect aimed at, But I have exprefied 
myfelf fo fully on the nature of the particular infirmi- 
ties. to which the lukewarm bath is adapted, as to 
render any farther obfervations on this head unneceffary. 

The tepid {prings at Matlock approach ftill nearer to 
cold water than thofe at Buxton, being fixteen degrees 
lower in point of temperature. The fhock, which they 
give on Hateiah a is confequently ftronger, and requires _ 

. ae : greater 
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greater powers of re-aétion in the habit ; but they form 
a good intermediate bath between Buxton and the fea. 
They are therefore very properly employed | in preparing 
invalids for the latter, when this is neceflary to com- 
plete a cure, as is often the cafe in the chronic rheuma- 
tifm. They are ufed internally asa pure diluting drink, 
but are not known to poffefs any other remarkable medi- 


_ cinal properties. 


The Hotwell, as it is improperly called, near Briftol, is 
not, indeed, fo cold as the fprings at Matlock, but does 
not rife to the temperature of thole at Buxton, being 
only 74°, or twenty-two degrees below the ordinary 
warmth of the blood in a ftate of health. The Hatwell 
water is not made ufe of to bathe in; but, taken inter- 
nally, it has acquired very high reputation for curing the 
incipient fymptoms of confumption, and affording confi= 
derable relief in the more advanced ftages.of this difeales 
As the effects it produces are very 2 oradual, its agreeable- 
nefs to the palate is a fortunate circumftance for ¢ a clafs of 
patients who can only hope by long and f{teady Sepia 
rance to check the progrefs of one of the moft infidious 
deftroyers of the human {pecies. There is no doubt but. 
they are alfo indebted for a part of the relief they ex- 
perience to the mild, theltered, yet fuficiently ventilated 
fituation of the Hotwells, and to the judicious plan of dier, - 
exercife, and amufements purfued there. 
~ The other complaints, in which the purity and temper- 
ature of the. Hotwell watér render it very grateful and of 
no fmall efficacy, are relaxations of the ftomach: and 
bowels, brought on by long refidence in hot climates’; 
bilious diarrhoea; flight dytentery ; ; and a diforder ill 
more difficult of cure than any of thefe, [ mean the dia- 


-betes. [do not know any natural remedy better adapted 


to relieve its various fymptoms; fuch as the con{tanc. 
thirft, the impeding perfpiration, the drynefs and fre- 
quent defquamation of the fixin, the feverifa quicknels of 
the pulfe, and the preter-natural difcharge of urine. A 


regular courle of the Horwell water ae been found ta 


maderate this almoft unquenchable thirit; to. keep the 
fkin mout and perfpirable ; to allay. the fever; and to 
Ban ars: render ” 
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render the urinary organs fitter to receive benefit from 
the medicines ufually prefcribed to remove their. debility 
and that.of the fyftem in general. It may be farther ne- 
ceffary to obferve, that, as this water contains but a very 
{mall quantity of purgative falts, which are alfo counter- 
acted by a larger folution of calcareous falts, it muft have 
a ftronger determination to the kidneys than to the 
bowels, fo that the ufe of a gentle aperient medicine be-. 
comes in feveral cafes advifable. | 

Particular habits and complaints require variations in 

the quantity to be taken of this, as, well as of any other 
mineral water. The full dofe is a half pint, to be drank 
early in the morning, and repeated before breakfaft, at 
the interval of at leaft half.an hour fpent in gentle exer- 
cifes Two more dofes of the like quantity, and with 
the like interpofition of aétive amufement, are to be 
taken between breakfaft and dinner, at the longeft dif- 
tance from each of thofe meals, As this water 1s alfo 
ufed at table and for domeftic purpofes, every invalid 
unavoidably takes more than the above quantuty every 
day; but in confequence of its altered temperature, and 
of the lofs of the fixed air it contained, it cannot be in fo — 
high a ftate of medicinal perfection as when drank frefh 
from the fpring. The fame remark mutt of courfe 
apply to. the immenfe quantities that are bottled for ex- 
portation, though the almoft proverbial purity and foft- 
nefs of the water, as well as its excellent property of keep- 
ing untaintetl for a great length of time in hot climates, 
muff render it a very valuable water for long voyages. — 

I fhall fubjoin to thefe obfervations on the medicinal 
virtues of our own thermal waters, a fhert account of the 
moft celebrated hot {fprings on the continent. — - 

There is none of the foreign watering places more re- 
forted to than the German Spa, of which I already took — 
notice among the cold chalybeates, and Aix-la~Chapelle, _ 
pin twenty-four miles diftant from the diet and 
equally famous for waters of a very different quality and 
temperacure. Their celebrity ts traced back even to the. 
days of CHARLEMAGNE, who refided for a long time at 
Aix, and took fo much Peleht in the ule of the waters, 

. as 
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as frequently to hold,his levee in the bath, with all his 
attendants. ; 

The exact degree of the heat of thefe waters is given 
differently by different obfervers; but, taking the ave- 
rage of their accounts, it may be reckoned in the well of 
the hotteft bath at 140°, and: at the fountain where it is 
drank, about 120°. It requires. to ftand feveral hours 
in the large baths, before it is fufficiently cooled for tepid 
- bathing, without the addition of cold water. It contains 
an uncommon quantity of fulphur, and emits a {mell like 
that of Harrowgate water, but far more penetrating. 
From its heat, akd its ftronger impregnation of the ful- 
phureous principle, it is alfo more powerful in all the 
difeafes of the fkin, for which Harrowgate is reforted to. 
The baths at Aix-la-~Chapelle are looked upon as a cer- 
tain cure for almoft every cutaneous eruption; but the 
water fhould be ufed internally at the fame time, to carry 
off impurities, and keep up the full perfpiration pro- 
moted by the bathing. Thefe baths are equally fervice. 
able in ftiffnefs of the joints and ligaments, which is 
left by the inflammation of gout and rheumatifm, and in 
the debility of palfy, where the higheft degree of heat — 
which the fkin can bear is required. In obftinate cafes, 
the vapour bath, formed by the fteam of thofe very hot 
waters, is recommended by the German phyficians. 

Numberlefs inftances ferve to eftablifh the efficacy of 
the waters of Aix as an internal medicine in painful affec- 
tions of the kidneys and bladder, as well as in diforders 
of the ftomach and biliary organs occafioned by luxuri- 
ous indulgence and intemperance. The common dofe 
is half a pint, to be repeated more or lefs often, accord- 
ing to its fenfible effects, and to the intention with which 
itis preicribed, either as a purgative, or a diuretic. It 
isa ftriking proof of the power of habit, that the palate _ 
and ftomach are foon reconciled to the ule of fuch waters, 
though at firft extremely difgufting and naufeous. » 

The hot fulphureous fprings at Bareges, two little 
hamlets on‘ the French fide of the Pyrenean mountains, 
are, indeed, inferior in the degrees. of heat and ftrength 
of impregnation to the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, yet 

re found very beneficial in the like complaints. . Their 
highly | 
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highly detergent powers, owing perhaps to a {mall por- 
tion of oily or bituminous matter, added to the other 
medicinal properties which they poffefs in common with 
thofe of Aix, render them-peculiarly efficacious in deep- 
feated ulcers, and thofe morbid affections of the womb, 
which French ladies call, though not with medical. cor- 
rectnefs, Depdts de lait. In fuch cafés, the waters are 
injected, “They are alio very frequently ufed in the form 
a douche, or by way of pumping on the pep affected, as 
well as for general bathing. 
. In the interior parts of France, Hanchaney ate: in the cen- 
tral provinces of Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, now in- 
cluded in the Department of the Loire, there are feveral 
hot {prings, but of the /aline chalybeate clafs, the efficacy 
_ of which, as an internal medicine, is greatly increafed by 
their higher degree of temperature, in the diforders for 
which Cheltenham is reforted to in our own country. 
Thofe French fprings derive another very important ad- 
vantage from their heat, that of being. uled as a bath in 
all cales which may require that falutary f{timulus on the 
_furface... In many of thefe, the internal and external ufe 
of the waters co-operate with wonderful effe&; and par- 
ticularly in the fexual complaints of women, arifing from 
-any defect or irregularity in the functions of the ute- 
rine organs. CaTHaRine pe Mepicis, the mother of 
feveral French princes, is faid to have been much indebted 
for her fertility to the waters of .Bourbon-Lancy, not 
far from the town of Moulins, a place configned to im- 
mortal fame by Srerne’s affecting ftory of Marta, 
There is a village on the confines of Bohemia, where: 
the,waters may be faid, in the ftricteft feafe of the word, 
to boil up with vehemence from the fpring, and are 
often ufed for {calding hogs and fowls, to loofen the hair 
and feathers, their heat being quite fafficient for thefe pur- 
_ pefes. ‘The temperature of the Prudel, or furious foun- 
tain, as it firft iffues forth, is as high as 165°, and keeps 
invariably to the fame point. Of courfe it requires to 
be very much cooled before it can be uled as a bath, or 
even drank. Thofe waters are faid to have been reforted 
to, and firft brought.into confiderable notice, by the 
. emperor CHARLES iV. in 43793 to which circumitance - 
the village owes its name of Carlfbad, or Charles’s bath. 
The. 
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The natural hittory~of its waters would dftdta @ great 


variety of curious and interefting particulars; buc the 
limits of my prefent plan confine me to a fhort medical 


notice of their extraordinary vircues in all the dileafes, 


for the cure of which /aline chalybeates are internally or 


externally employed. | , 


CIPey Bots VI. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIET 
-OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


HX PERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes 


incident to the inhabitants of this country, are owing 
to their mode of living. The vegetable productions 


they confume, fall confiderably fhort of the proportion 


which they ought to bear to the animal part of their food. 
The conftant ufe of bread and animal fubftances excites 
an unnatural thirft, and leads to the immoderate ufe of 
beer and other ftimulating liquors, which generate dif- 
eafe and reduce the lower orders of the ‘people to 
ftate of a indigence.. To teach the poor man how to 


“live cheaper aod better, is the defign of the following 


aces, 
hs Though the common people of this country live at a. 
greater €xpence than any where elle, it does not follow 
that they live better. They are trong indeed, but by 
no means healchy; and it is. found thar, from an attach. 
ment to a particular mode of living, they are more liable 
to difeafe and death in foreign climes, than the inhabit~ 
ants of any other country. 

It is certainly proper that the poor man thould be in- 
ftructed in every thing that can make his little earnings 
eo as far as poffible, or which can add to the comfort bf 
himfelf and family, Nor can ceconomy tn living be 


deemed a trivial virtue, in a country where the niches 


depend on the cheapnefs of fabour. 
| It 
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eters alleged that the Enelith are fo much attached to 

their own modes of living, that no argument willinduce — 
them to make the fmalleft change. Habits are indeed 
obftinate things, efpecially thofe which relate to diet; 
but there are proofs that the Englith are not inflexible 
even in this matter. The’ mode of living among the 
lower orders has been greatly changed in my time, ‘and I 
am forry to fay, not for the better. 

The people of ‘England have too much good fenfe not 
to liften to reafon, provided due care were taken to in- - 
ftruét them. But here the people may be truly faid 
€s to perifo for want of knowledge.” No means have been 
ufed to give them proper inftru€tion. Hurtful cuftoms 
have been fuffered to prevail, till they have ftruck fuch 
deep roots that it will mot be an eafy matter to era- 
dicate them. The difficulty, however, is not unfur- 
mountable. A few experiments of reform would have the: 
effec to render it as agreeable as it is falutary. 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but the 
cafe is different in regard to children. They may be 
taught to ufe any kind of food, and what they ufe when - 
young they will love whenold. If I can introducea dif- 
ferent method of feeding children, my purpofe will be 
anfwered. This alone will, in time, effect a total change 
in the general mode of living. 

The late diftrefs of the poor has called fe many pub- 
lications intended for their relief. Moft of them, how- 
ever, were adapted only for the particular occafion, and: 
not. calculated to prevent the return of like evils. 
The following obfervations, itis hoped, will have a more ~ 


permanent effedt. They are intended to recommenda _ 


plan of living, which will render the people lefs depen- 
“dent.on bread and animal food for their fubfiftence, 
and confequently not fo liable to fuffer from a fcarcity 
or dearth of either of thefe articles in future, 

Particular attention has been paid to the fubfticutes 
for bread, as the fcarcity of this article proves peculiarly 
diftreffing to the poor. It will appear from the follow- 
ing pages, that bread is by no means fo much a neceflary 
‘of life as is generally imagined, and thatits place may, in 

many 
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many inftances, be fupplied by a variety of Ker farinace- 
ous tabitahces. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 


No creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. In-. 
tended for an inhabitant of every climate, he devours 
the productions of them ail; and if they do not fuit 
his palate, or agree with his ftomach,'he calls in the 


aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himfelf; by which 


many things that, in a crude ftate, would prove hurt- 
ful, or even poifonous, are rendered wholefome and 
falutary. 

The obvious divifion of food is into animal and 
vegetable. To fay that man was intended by nature 


for ufing either the one or the other alone, would be 


abfurd. His ftructure and appetite prove that he was 
formed for both. Judgment, however, is requifite, 


in adjufting the due proportions of each, fo as to avoid 


the inconyeniencies arifing from an extreme on either 
hand. 


Though animal food is more  nourithing than vege- 
table, it is not fafe to live on that alone. Experience 


. has fhewn that a diet, confifting folely of antmal food, ex- 


cites thirlt and naufea, occafions putrefcence in the fto- 
mach and bowels, and finally brings on violent griping 
pains, with cholera and dyfentery. 

Animal food is lefs adapted to the fedentary than the 
laborious, and leaft of ail to the ftudious, whofe -dier 
ought to confift chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in 


- animal food renders men dull, and unfit for the puriuits 


of fcience, efpecially when it is accormpanicd with the 
free ufe of {trong liquors. 

The piethoric, or perfons of a full habit, fhould eat ’ 
fparingly of aninyal food. It yields far more blood than 


_ vegetables taken in the fame quantity, and of courfe may 


induce inflammatory diforders. . It aéts as a ftimulus to 


the whole ‘fyftem; by which means the circulation of the 
blood is greatly accelerated. 


I am inclined to think that confumptions, fo com- 
mon in England, are in part owing ta the great ule 


_ of animal food. Though the Phthifi is Puls nonalis i is ni 
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properly fpeaking, dan inflammatory difeafe, wah it ge-- 

nerally begins with {ymptoms of inflammation, and 
is often accompanied with them through its whole 
progrefs. 

But the difeafe moft common to this country is the 
‘fcurvy. One finds a dafh of it in almoft every family, 
and in fome the taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general 
muft have a general caufe, and there is none fo obvious 
as the great quantity of falled animal food devoured by 
the natives. As a proof that fcurvy arifes from this 
caufe, we aré in pofleffion of no remedy for that difeafe 
equal to the free ufe of vegetables. 

By the uninterrupted ufe of animal food, a putrid 
diathefis is induced in the fyftem, which predifpofes. 
to a variety of diforders. I] am ‘fully convinced, that 
many of thofe ob{tinate complaints for which we aré 
at a lofs to account, and find it ftill more difficult to cure, 
are the effects of a fcorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improper dret affects the mind as. well as the body. 
The choleric difpofition of the Englifh & almoft, 
proverbial. Were I to affign a caufe, it would be, 
their living fo much on animal food. There is no 
doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the vegetable 
kingdom. ° 

Though thefe and fimilar confequences may arife 
from the excefs of animal dict, we are far from dif- - 
couraging its ufe in-moderation, In all cold coun- 
tries it is certainly neceffary ; but the major part of the 
aliment ought neéverthelefs to confilt of vegetable fub- 
ftances, a here is a continual tendency in’ animal food, 
as well as in. the human body itfelf, to’ putrefaction, 
which ‘can only. be counteracted by the free ule of 
vegetables, 

With regard to the proportion of f vegetable food to that 
of animal, great nicety is by no means ‘required. It muft | 
vary according to circumftances, as the heat of the 'wea- 
ther, ‘the ea of the climate, and the like. ‘The ve- 
getable part, however, where nothing forbids, ought cer- 
tainly ve preponderate, and I think in the proportion at 
leaft of twe to one, | | 

The 
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The exceffive confumption of animal food is one great 
caufe of the fcarcity of grain. The food that a bullock 
affords bears but a fmall proportion to the quantity of ve- 
getable matter he confumes. ne 
_ Iam-no enemy to good fruit, as an article of diet; but 
the greater part of what is ufed in this country, by the 
lower orders of the people, is meretrafh. Fruit fhould 
be eaten in the early part of the day, when the ftomach 1s 
not loaded with food, and it never ought to be eaten raw, 
till it is thoroughly ripe. 


OF BREAD. 


Bread, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of 
the diet of all nations. Hence it is emphatically deno- 
minated the fiaff of life. It may, however, be ufed too 
freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of opinion, and [| 
perfectly agree with him, that moft people eat more 
bread than is conducive to their health. I do not mean 
to infinuate that bread is unwholefome, -but that the beft 
things may prove hurtful when taken to excefs.. A fur-. 
feit of bread is more dangerous than of any other faod. . 
Omnis repletio mala, repletio panis pefima. The French 
confume vaft quantities of bread; but its bad effects are 
prevented by their copious ufe of foups and fruits, which 
have little or no fhare in the diet of the common people 
of England. | 

One important ufe of bread is to form a mafs fit for 
filling up the alimentary canal, and carrying the nurri- 
cious juices along that paffage in fuch a ftate, as to ren- 
der them fit to be a¢ted upon by the la¢cteal abforbents, 
which take up the nourifhment and convey it to the 
blood. In this light, bread may be confidered as a foil 
from whence the nourifhment is drawn. Ido nor fay . 
that bread contains no nourifhment, but that. its ufe, as 
an article of diet, does not folely depend on the quantity 
of nutriment it contains, but in fome meafure on its fit- 
nefs as a vehicle for conveying-the nutricious particles 
through the inteftinal tubes, Hence it follows that the 
- fineft bread is not always the beft adapted for anfwering 
the purpo'es of nutrition, a : 
my The 
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The richeft food will not nourifh an animal, unlefs the 
alimentary canal is fufficiently diftended.. A dog. has 
been fed on the richeft broth, yet could not be kept 
alive; while another, which had! only the meat boiled to’ 
a chip and water, throve very well. This fhews the 
folly of attempting to nourifh men on alimentary pow- 
ders and other concentrated food. 7 

The great art, therefore, of preparing food, is to 
blend the nutritive part of the aliment with a fufficient 
quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, in order to 
fill up the canal, without overcharging it with more nu- 
tricious particles than are necefiary for the fupport of the 
animal. This may be done either by bread, or other 
farinaceous fubftances, of which there is a great variety, 
as will appear from the fequel.. 

Bread is one of the moft expenfive modes of ufing 
grain, and not adapted to the narrow circumftances of 
the lower orders of the people, as it is burthened with — 
two~heavy additional charges, in paffing through the 
hands of both the miller and. the baker. Befides, the 
former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, andthe latter as frequently bakes it up with the 
addition of lime, chalk, alum, and other pernicious fub- 
“ flances. Since the articles of diet have become branches 
of manufacture, the public neither know what they eat, 
nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the ereatett 
quantity of- nourifament,’ that it mutt therefore ‘be the 
moft proper for making into bread; but this by no 
means follows. The fineft four comes the neareft to 
ftarch, which, though it may occafionally prove a good 
- medicine, makes bad bread. Houfehold bread, which 
is made by grinding down the whole grain, and only 
feparating the coarier bran, is without doubt the moft 
wholefome. . 
- The beft houfehold wer L ever ices to have 
ate, was inthe county of York. It was what they cal} 
meflin bread, and confified of wheat and rye ground to- 
gether. lam not quite certain as to the proportion, but 
1 think. there might be two parts of the former to one of 
the latter. This bread, when well fermented, eats light, 
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is of a pleafant tafte, and foluble to the bowels. After 
ufing it for fome years, I found that bread made entirely 
of flour. was neither fo agreeable to the palate, nor fo 
conducive to-health. | e | 
_ Bread is often fpoiled to pleafe the eye. . The artifi- 
cially whitened, drying, ftuffing bread, though made of 
the heart of the wheat, is in reality the worft of any ; yet 
this is the bread which moft people prefer, and the poorer 
fort will eat no other. | 

All the different kinds of grain are occafionally made 
into bread, fome giving the preference to one.and fome 
to another, according to early cuftom and prejudice. 
The people of South Britain generally prefer bread 
made of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe of the northern 
‘counties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or rye-meal, 
and many give the preference to bread made of oatmeal 
alone. The common people of Scotland alfo eat a mixed 
bread, but more frequently bread of oatmeal only. In 
Germany the common bread is made of rye, and the 
’ American labourer thinks no bread fo {trengthening as 
that which is made of Indian corn; nor do I much doubt 
but the Lapiander thinks his bread made of the bones. of 
fithes is the beft of any. | 

Bread made of different kinds of grain is more whole- 
fome than what’ is made of one only, as theft qualities 
ferve to correct one another. For example, wheat 
flour, efpecially the finer kind, being of a ftarchy na- 
‘ture, is apt to occafion conftipation. Bread made of 
rye-meal, on the other hand, proves often too flippery _ 
for the bowels. A due proportion of thefe makes the 
beft bread. ** | 

For the more ative and laborious I would recom- | 
mend a mixture of rye with the ftronger grains, as peas, 
beans, barley, oats, Indian corn, and the like. Thefe 
may be blended in many different ways: they make a 
hearty bread for a labouring man, and, to ufe his own 
language, they lie longer on his ftomach than bread made 
of wheat flour only. Barley bread paffes too quickly 
through the alimentary canal to afford time for convey- 
ing the proper nourifhment ; but bread made of barley 
mixed with peas is very nourifhing. © | Si 
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‘ When potatoes, or boiled grain, are ufed, bread cafes 
to be a heceffary article of diet. During the late: fcarcity 
‘of bread, I made it a rule not t6 eat above one half the 
quantity I ufed to do, and I found no inconveniency 
“whatever from the change. Nay, forme told me, that for 
‘a confiderable tithe they had left off the ufe of bread al- 
together, Without experiencing any change in the ftate of 
their health. | 

A great part of the bread confimed i in. this country 
‘4S by children.” ‘Tt 1s always ready, and when the child 
calls for food, a piece of bread is put into its hand, to 
fave the trouble of dreffing any other kitid of vidtuals. | 
Of many children this is the principal food, but it Is far 
from being the moft proper, Children are often trou- 
‘bled with acidities of the ftomach and bowels; ‘and it is 
well known that bread mixed with water, and kept in a 
degree of heat equal to thar of the human ftomach, foon 
turns four. 

During the late (carcity, many of the labouring men, 
and even artificers, could net earn as much money ~as 
‘was. fufficient to keep their families in the article of 
bread only. It is certain, however, that on a different 
plan, fuch families might have lived very comfortably. 
Many of the articles of diet are cheaper than bfead, 
and equally wholefome. Above one half of the expence 
‘of living might be faved, by a due felection of: the ar- 
ticles of diet. | 

The Edglith labourer lives chiefly on bead’ which 
being accompanied with other dry, and often ‘falt food, 
fires his blood, and excites an ‘unquenchable ‘thirft, fo 
that his perpetual ery is for driak. 

‘But the greateft confimption of bread is occafioned 
by tea. Ir is faid that rhe fubjects of Great Britain con. _ 
fume a greater quantity of thar hérb, than’ the Whole in- 
habitants of all the other nations of this quarter of the 
‘globe. The loweft woman in England muft have her 
‘tea, and the children generally Mare} it with hér. ‘As téa 
contains no noUrifhment, either for young ‘or did, there 
mult of courfe be bread and butter to eat along” with it. - 
"The-quartern loaf will not.go far among ‘a family of hun- 
gry children, and if we add the colt of tea, fagar, but- 
vant, ter, 
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ter, and milk, the expence of one meal will be more than 
would be fufficient to fill chet bellies with wholefome 
food three times @ day.» 

There is reafon to believe that one half the bread 
confumed in England is ufed \to tea, without one hearty 
mealever being “made 'of it. The higher ranks ule tea 
asia luxury, while the lower orders; make a diet of it, 
Thad jately occafion to fee a ftriking inftance of, this 
inva family, that was reprefented to meas in diftrefs 
for: want ‘of bread. I fent them a little money, \and 
wasiinformed that they ran with at directly to the teas 
fhop. | 

To: alheavy, fluggifh, phlegmatic man, a moderate 
ufesof tea may ‘not prove pernicious ; ,but where therevis 
- a debilitated fomach and an irritability of fibre, at never 

fails to do much hurt. With many it has the siahaae to 

prevent fleep. 

Tea will induce a total change of conftitution ia “the 

_ peoplerof this country. Indeed, it has gone'a great Way 
towards effecting that evil already. A debility, and con- 
fequent irritability of fibre, are become fo common, that 
not- only women, but even men, are affected with them. 

That clafs of difeafes which, for want of a better name, 

we call nervous, ‘has made almoft-a complete conqueft 

of »the-one fcex, and is making hafty ftrides towards waar 
quvhing the other. 

Did women :know the train of difeafes induced by de- 
bility, and how difagreeable thefe difeafes render them 
to'the. other fex, they would fhun téa.as the moft dead- 
ly»poifon. ‘No man can love a woman eaten up with 
‘vapours, or wafhed down with difeafes ri osc from we- 
‘laxation. 

Itis not tea taken-as a beverage after a full meal, or 
‘ina crowded afiembly, that 1 fo much condemn, though 
I think fomething as elegant and lefs pernicious might be 
fubftituted in its place. The mifchicf occafioned by tea 
arifes chiefly from its being fubflitured for folid food. ‘This 
is fo much the cafe at prefent, thar, had I cioae to {pare, 
a think it could not-be better employed than in writing 
<i this dettructive drug. 
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OF BOILED GRAIN. 
Though farinaceous fubftances, of one kind or anothers 
make a neceffary part of the food of man, yet there can. 
be no reafon why fuch fubftances fhould always affume 
the name and‘form of bread. Many of them are more 
wholefome, and not Jefs agreeable, in other forms. Bread 
is often ufed merely to fave the trouble of cookery; and, 
being portable, is the moft convenient article of diet for . 
carrying abroad. pow 
It- does not, however, admit of a doubt, iste’ more 
@rain 1s eaten boiled, though not in this country, than ts 
made into bread; and that this mode of cookery is the 
moft wholefome. Simple boiling precludes all adulte- 
ration, and is an operation much. aehs Jaborious and ‘arti- 
aks than baking. 
The mott general article of side among mankind i 1S 
rice. This may be made into a variety of difhes; but 
fimple boiling 1s all that is required, to render it a pro- 
per fubftitute for bread. It may either be eaten alone, 
or with milk. In the eaft, it is ufed with meat, in the 
fame manner as we do bread. The people of: this - 
country believe that rice proves injurious to the eyes ; 
but this feems to be without foundation, as it has no 
fuch effect on thofe who make it the principal part of 
their food. 3 
Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, -make 
dood fubftitutes for bread. Even thofe which make a 
harfh and unpleafant fort of bread, are often rendered 
very palatable by boiling. This is the cafe with all the 
leguminous clafs:of plants, as peas, beans, .éc. . Even 
oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more whole- 
fome, when boiled, than made into bread. | 

All allow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are 
a.great luxury ; but when old, they are equally wholefome, 
'. and, when properly . cooked.” by no means unpleafant. 
“There are few who do not roll peas-pudding,, andeven | 
prefer i ittobread. Beans are not fo fit for this purpole ; 3 


but they make an’ excellent ingredient in the poor man’s — 
‘a v a we : broth, 
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broth, and whoever eats this broth will find little occa. 
fion for bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of fugar with 
wheat, oats, or barley, and at the fame.time a greater 
proportion of oil, confequently are more nourifhing. This 
fact is confirmed by daily experience. , 

On thofe farms where peas and beans are raifed. in 
ereat abundance, the labourers are much fed on that fore 
of: grain; but when removed to farms where they are 
fed with other kinds of grain, they foon complain of a 
diminution of ftrength, and requeft a fupply of peas- 
meal as formerly. 

Nature feems to have pointed out the propriety of 
the extenfive ufe of peas and. beans; it being a faét, 
that when crops of that kind are duly alternated with 
crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility of the foil 
may be maintained, without reft or manure, for many 
years together: whereas, if the latter be raifed on the 
fame foil for feveral years fucceffively, they render it 
_ barren, fo that, without reft or manure, its fertility can- 
not be preferved. 

' The people in England are but little accuftomed to 
the ufe of boiled grain, though in many countries it is | 
eaten as a luxury. Boiled barley i is a great favourite with 
the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, butter, or molaffes. 

It is the principal food of the Dutch failors, who, in ge- 
neral, are both healthy and robutt. 

Barley is one of the beft ingredients in foup.. Count 
Rumford fays, it poffefles the quality of lithing, or thick~ 

ening foups, in afuperior degree to any other grain. We 
have reafon, however, to. believe, that grits, or coarfe 
oatmeal, will anfwer that purpofe {till better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread; but it is a 
much more wholefome, as well as agreeable food, when 
made into hafty pudding, and eaten with milk. The pea- 
fants in many parts of Britain make two meals a day of 
it, while their children almoft wholly fubfift on it; and it 
is well known that both old and young who are thus fed, 
are healthy and robutt. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafion- 
ing fkin difeafes, is wholly without foundation. Bread 

: S383 made 
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made of oatmeal, when not leavened; will fometimes 
occafion the heart-burn; but this is na’ proof: of; its 
heating quality. Unleavened bread, of wheat, or any 
other grain, produces the fame e ffedt on a debilitated: 
flomach. Oatmeal thoroughly boiled feldom | Loa the 
heart-burn, 

Perfons who are fed on oamneal bread, or hafty pud- 
ding, are not more fubject to difeafes of the fkih, than 
thofé ‘who live on iad ind Cutaneous -diforders 
proceed more from the want of cleanlinefs, than from 
any. particular aliment. The French; fo. far from think+ 
ing that oatmeal is heating, fpeak of it as poffefied of a 
coding quality ; and even the Englifh give oatmeal, or 
grit gruel, to lying-in women, and fick people of every 
defeription, which fhews that they are inconfiftent with 
’ thentfelves, in a that the blood 1s fired by the uis 
of oatmeal. 

A lieutenant be the army, refiding at a country vile 
Jage within ‘a few miles of Edinburgh, with a. wife and ~ 
ten children, having no other income than his half-pay, 
fed the whole of his children with hafty pudding and 
butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the moft 
wholefome and full diet, that fell within the reach of his 
Harrow circumftances. They grew apace; and it was 
the univerfal remark of the neighbourhood, that they 
‘were as fprightly, healthy, and robuft, as other child- 
ren, and at the fame time perfectly free from all isin 
difeates. 

Children are feldom well, unlefs when their bodies are 
gently open. . But this is more likely to be the cafe when | 
fed on oatmeal and milk, than when their bellies are. 
crammed with a ftarchy iubftance made of the fineft 
flour; yet this in England isthe common food of child- 
‘ren. Ihave feen an infant fluffed four or five tunes a 
day with this kindof food. ‘There needs no che to 
tell the confequence. 

A Jate Author, a man of learning, but il dupe. aif 
prejudice, has, by a ridiculous definition, endeavoured 
to reprefent oats as proper food for horfes only. I with 
the horfes in England devoured a fmaller quantity of that 
grain, and the people more. Few things would have a 

greater 
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greater tendency. to leffen the, expence of living, The 
oats in North Britain are of a {yperior quality, and I. 
hope the people will long have the fenfe to ufe them as 
an article of diet. Nae : 
Indian corn is likewife faid to ‘make the .beft food 
when boiled... Count Rumford .obferves, . that. of. all 
things it makes the beft pudding, and that he has made: 
‘a hearty meal of it, fauce. included, for five farthings, 
What makes good puddings will make good dumplings,. 
and thefe will, at any, time, fupply the place of bread, 
The Count alfo remarks, that the negroes in America 
prefer Indian, corn to rice; and that the Bavarian pea- 
{ants prefer it to wheat; that it might be imported from 
- North America at about four or five fhillings pev bufhel;. 
that, when made into flour, it would coft only one penny, 
farthing per pound; and that itis highly nutritious, and 
the cheapeft. food known. During the late fcarcity, a 
large quantity of this grain was imported; but fuch is 
the averfion of the common people of this country to 
every fort of food to which they are not accultomed, 
’ that they refufed to purchafe it, and the merchants were 
very great lofers by the importation. On the fame prin- 
ciple the Germans, till within thefe few years, could not 
be induced to eat potatoes, though now they, are become 
extremely fond of them. —— | | 
The American, the Italian, and the German, all 
cook Indian corn, in the fame way as the North Bri- 
~ ton does his oatmeal, by making it into haity pudding. 
It may be eaten in a variety of ways. .Some eat it 
with a fauce compofed of butter and brown fugar, or 
butter and molaffes. Others eat it with milk only. In 
either way it makes a good, cheap, and wholefome diet, 
by no means difagreeable to thofe who are accuftomed 
to if. 
The only other grain we fhall mention, as beft when 
boiled, is buck. wheat: It is of a very: mucilaginous na- 
ture, and of courfe highly nutritious. In feveral parts 
of Europe, it conftitutes a principal part of the food of 
the lower people. In former times it was eatenin Ruf- 
fia, not by the lower claffes only : eventhe nobility made 
ufe of it. Boiled, and then buttered, it was fuch a fa- 
Ss4 vourite 
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vourite of the great Czar Peter, that he is faid feldom 
to have fupped on any thing elie. , 


OF BUTTER. 


fa has been faid, that the Englifh have a choiifindn re~ 
ligions, and but one fauce. It muft be allowed that they 
ufe butter with almoft every kind of food. Butter, ' 
though a good article of diet, may be ufed too freely, 
and in this country, I am convinced, that is the cafe. 
To weak ftomachs it is hurtful, even in {mall quan 
tities, and, when ufed freely, it proves prejudicial to i 
ftrongefl. 

Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a con- 
{tant tendency to turn pneids This procefs, by the heat 
of the ftomach, is greatly accelerated, infomuch that 
many people, foon after eating butter, complain of its’ 
rifing in their ftomachs, in a ftate highly difagreeable. 
Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed with watery 
fluids. ‘This is the reafon why butter floats on the ftomach, 
and rifes in fuch an unpleafant manner. | 
* Perfons afflicted with bile fhould ufe butter very fpa~ 
ringly. Some fceptical authors doubt whether or not 
_aliment of any kind has an effect on the bile. One 


thing, however, is certain, that many patients, afflicted — 


with complaints which were fuppofed to be occafioned 
by bile, tiave been completely cured by a total qninenes 
from butter. 

The moft violent-bilious complaints that 1 ever met 
with, were evidently cccafioned by food that became 
rancid on the ftomach, as the cholera morbus, and 
the like. Nor can fuch complaints be cured, till the 
_Yancid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and 
purging. 
~ But {uppofing butter did not poffefs the quality of hee 
coming rancid on the ftomach, - it may, neverthelels, 
prove. ‘hurtful to digeftion. Oils of all kinds are .of a 
relaxing quality, and tend to impede the action of. di- 
geftion. fence the cuftom of giving rich broths and fat 
: meats to lea who have @ voracious appeeee Micing 
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The free ufe of butter, and other oily fubftances, not. 
only tends to relax the ftomach, and impede its action, 
but to induce a debility of the folids, which paves the 
way to many maladies. Ina country where two-thirds 
of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives, a debility of fibre 
muft predominate. Whatever increafes that debility, | 
ought to be avoided. ATT ae, may 

Children, without exception, are difpofed to difeafes 
arifing from relaxation. Butter, of courfe, ought to be 
given to them with a fparing hand. But is this the cafe? 
By no means. Bread and butter conftitute a great part 
of the food of children, and I am convinced that the 
erofs humours with which they are frequently troubled, 
are partly owing to this food. As children abound with 
moifture, bread alone. is, generally fpeaking, better for 
them than bread and ‘butter. | 

I have been aftonifhed to fee the quantities of butter 
eaten by grofs women who lead fedentary lives. Their 
tea-bread is generally contrived fo as to fuck up butter 
like a fpunge. What quantities of crump:ts and muf- 
fins they will devour in a morning, foaked with this oil; 
and afterwards complain’ of indigeftion, when they have 
eaten what would overload the ftomach of a ploughman, 
Dr. Forhergill is of opinion, that butter produces the 
nervous or fick head-ach, fo common among the women 
of this country. Asa proof of this, it is often cured by 
an emetic. - 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even 
vomiting. They muft of courfe prove unfriendly to di- 
geftion. A Dutch failor, we are told, can digcft train dil. 
So may an Englifh failor ; but it would be very improper 
food for a London lady. | ay 
- To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the 
potatoe, and the like, butter makes a very proper addi- 
tion ; but eating it to flefh and fifh, of almoft every de- 
{cription, is certainly wrong. The flefh eaten in this 
country is generally fat enough without the addition of 
burter ; and the more oily kinds of fifh, as falmon or her- 
rings, are lighter on the ftomach, and eafier digefted, when 
eaten without it, , 
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Butter 1s rather a crofs food, and fitter for the eet 
and laborious, than the eaenaA, and delicate. It is lefs 
hurtful when eaten frefh than falted, Salt butter certainly 

tends to induce fkin difeafes, and I am inclined to think, 
the free ufe of it at fea may have fome fhare in bringing 
on that dreadful malady, fo deftruétive to our brave fail- - 
ors, the fea fcurvy. 

There is a method of rendering falt butter lefs oe 
ful, buc it feems not to be known in England, What 
I mean is, to mix it with an equal quantity of honey, 
and keep it for ufe, In this way it may be given to 
children with greater freedom. In North Britain, this 
method of mixing butter with honey is well knowns 
and, froma common proverb, I take the cuftom ¢ to be 
very ancient. 

Butter, in itfelf, is not near fo hurtful, as ee come 
bined with certain other things. For example: bread 
made with butter is almoft indigeftible, and paftries of 
every kind are little better; yet many people almoft 
live upon paftry, and it is univertally given to children. 
It is little better, however, than poifon, and never fails 
to diforder their ftomachs. The fond mother cannot 
_ pafs a paftry fhop, without treating her darling boy with 
fome of the dainties, and then wonders how he got the 
- cough, or cholic. 

Ihave known a man feemingly in perfect healt h, who, 
by eating a penny-worth of paftry, as he paffed along 
the ftreet, was feized with fuch an afithmatic fit, that he 
was obliged to be carried home, and had nearly loft his 
life. This occurred whenever he inadvertently ate A Any 
thing baked with butter. 

Every thing that proves very inj urious to health, o ught, 
as far as poflible, to be prohibited, by laying a high uty 
upon it, A duty on paltry would be ferving the public 
jn more refpects thanone. It would fave many lives, and | 

Jeffen fome tax on neceflaries, 

Cheefe, as a diet, is likewife injurious to health. As. 
fhoula never be eaten but zsadefert. It occafions con- 
flipation, fires the blood, and exgites a conftant craving 
for drink. It is very improper for the fedentary, and 

hardly co be ais even by the athletic. ve 
| age | 
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If men will live on dry bread, poor cheefe, falt but- 
ter, broiled bacon, and fuch like parching food, they 
will. find their way to the ale-houfe, the bane of the 
lower orders, and the fource of half the beggary in the 
nation. 


OF FRUITS AND ROOTS. 


Fruits and roots form a large clafs of the fubfticutes 
for bread. The latter, being produced under ground, 
are lefs liable to fuffer from the inclemency of the fea- 
fons than grain. Men who wifh to inflame the minds 
of the multitude may inveigh againft the fubftitutes for 
' bread; but reafon and found fenfe- fay, the more fubAi- 
tutes for bread, the better. When one fails, recourfe 
can be had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fub({ti- 
tutes for bread; and as their feafons are more uniform 
than ours, they can generally depend on the plant, or 
whatever it is, proving productive. ‘The plantain tree, 
‘ commonly called the Indian fig, which has from time 
immemorial been cultivated in South America, bears 
fruit of a fweetith tafte, which will diffolve in .the 
mouth without chewing. It-is eaten either raw, fried, 
or roafted. When intended to fupply the place of bread, 
it is gathered before it is ripe, and eaten either boiled 
or roafted. The banana is nearly of the fame na- 
ture, but its fruit is greatly fuperior both in tafte and 
flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, 
are fupplied with bread from a tree, which has been 
lately imported into our Weft India iflands, and will, it 
is hoped, be found to anfwer the fame purpofe there. It 
has a flight degree of {weetnels, but noc much flavour, 
It refembles new bread, and requires to be roafted before 
—qtiseaten. Thofe who have tafled it fay, that itis in no 
refpect {uperior to the potatoe. 

_In fome of the Weft India iflands the inhabitants fup- 
ply the place of grain by making bread from the root of 
a fhrub, called the caffada, or cafiava. Though, to my 
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tafte, this bread is very infipid, yet the natives are fond 
» of it, to fuch a degree, that ] have Known fome of them | 
eat it, during their refidence i in sat it it in preference to 
the fineft London bread. | 

But the moft general Ab erates for Libeatt in the Weft 
Indies are the yams. There are three different fpecies 
of this plant, the roots of which are promifcuoufly ufed 
for bread. They are faid to be very nutritious, of eafy 
digeftion, and, when properly drefled, are by fome pre-= 
ferred to the beft wheaten bread. ‘The tafte is fome- 
what like the potatoe, but'more lufcious. The negroes 
generally eat them boiled, and beaten intoa mafh. The 
white people have them ground into flour, and make 
bread and puddings of them. They ‘can be preferved 
for feveral feafons, without lofing any of their primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of all the fubftitutes for.bread in Europe; the potatoe 
is the moft extenfively ufeful. This plant is a native of 
Peru, and has been in Europe about two hundred years, 
Like moft other important difcoveries, it made but a 
flow progreis, and is ftill far from being fo. generally 
cultivated as it deferves to be. It is indeed known in 
moft parts of Europe, but its culture is beft underitood 
in Ireland and the northern parts of England. At Har- 
wich, however, the preference is given to the Dutch 
potatces, brought’ over by the packets between that 
place and Helvoet Sluys. There is’ a light-fandy foil 
in Holland, very favourable to the culture of that In- 
eftimable root. 

As this plant thrives in every foil, and feldom fuffers 
from the inclemency of feafons, we mutt blame ourfelves 
if we fuffer a famine to exift. Indeed, no fuch thing ever 
can-be, where due attention 1s paid to the culture of po- 
taroes.. A far greater quantity of farinaceous food can 
be raifed on an acre of ground planted with potatoes, 
than fown with any kind of grain. It is not uncommon 
to have a return of forty for one. They are not fo hearty 
a food as corn, but no man will ever re for ia 
W who can have year | | 
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Potatoes abound with an infipid j juice, which: induces. 
fons tothink that they are not very nutritious. Facts, 
however, are again{t this opinion. Some of the f{touteft 
men we know, are brought up on milk and_ potatoes. 
Dr. Pearfon, who has beftowed fome pains in analizing 
this root, fays, that potatoes and water alone, with 
common falt, can nourifh men completely. They differ 
in colour and confiftence, but not materially with regard 
to their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind are the moft nutritious; but 
the Irith, who muft be good judges, give the preference 
to the meally. The difference, however, depends much 
on the mode of cooking them. 

More than half the fubftance of potatoes confifts of 
water, and experience fhews, that the mode of cooking, 
which moft diminifhes their moifture, is to be preferred. 
In London, they are drenched in. water and wafhed be- 
fore they are brought to market, which accounts, in a 
great meafure, for the bad quality of the London po- 
tatoes. : 

They are drefled ina variety of ways, but fimple boil- 
ing or roalting feems to be all the cooking they require, 
to render them a proper fubfticate for bread. .Some are 
- fond of making bread of them, This, in my. opinion, 
is marring both. Why manufacture any thing into 
bread, which requires only the aid of fire to make it 
fuch ¢ Nobody thinks of making dough of the -bread 
fruit; but the potatoe might with as great propriety be 
called the bread root, as it is made into ‘bread by the fame 
proceis. 

_. Stewed mutton and potatoes make-not only a nourifh- 
ing but avery palatable difh. ‘The excefs of fat of the 
mutton which, when otherwife cooked, fuftains great lols, 
is thus preferved, by being abforbed by the potatoes. It 
is, however, to be obferved, that, when potatoes are 
ufed in broth or ftews, they ought previoufly to be boiled, 
and the water thrown away, as it contains fomething de- 
letereous. Simple boiling or roafting is fufficient to. pre- 
pare potatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when they 
are intended to ferve as a meal, they require fométhing 
~ of a foftening nature, as milk, butter, or both, Whata 
| treafure 
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_ treafure is a ‘milch cow and a potatoe gatden, to’a poor 


‘ 


man with a large family,’ who lives inthe country!) Vier, 
with a little atrention from landlords and farmers, almott 
évery man might be fo accommodated.’ What a fource 
of real wealth and ‘population?’ Men would multiply, 
and poverty, unlefs among ‘the profligate, be unknown 
Horfes aré fometimes fed with potatoes, and become 
very fond of them. With the addition ofa fmall quantity 
of hay, they are found to be fuficiently nourifhing. 9 

I would beg leave to recommend, both ‘to landlords 
and farniers, a careful pérufal of Bat Winchelfea’s ex- 
cellent letter 'to Sir John Sinclair, on the advantages of 
cottagers renting lands. This humane Nobleman takes 
up the matter in a truly patriotic light, and fhews that 
farmers, inftead of leffening the fariber of poor, do. every 
thing they canto muiltiply them ; and I am forry ‘to fay 
that, fo far as my obfervation o0€s, it agrees: signa with 
his lordfhip’s. 
~ Another letter relating to this fubje@ has Jately falien 
into my hands, a copy of which I fhall take the liberty 
to infert, as it contains in a few paragraphs the beft prac- 
tical illuftration of the truths T have long been endéavour- 
ing to enforce. It'was written by ‘Sir “jou MertHvusw 
Poore to Sir Witiiam no ade ; ‘and is dated 
«* Rufhall, 4th are TOOT So AOU a a en 

“Sir, 

¢c I can prove, not’ met theory, but prattice, the | bel 
nefit of planting potatoes on fallows. In the parifh 
where I refide, the whole of which, except five acres, 18 © 
my property, there are thirty cottages, containing’one 
hundred and thirty-one poor people. ‘have, for’five or 
fix years paft, allotted, free from rent, four acres of land, 
intended to be fown with wheat the following ‘autumn, 


>. for the cottapers to planc with potatoes, by which means 


each raifes from ‘ten to fifteen facks, equal to two hundred 
and forty pounds per fack, yearly, in proportion tothe 


number of their children : each has‘not only fufficient for 


his family, but is enabled alfo'co fata pig. They de~ 
clare, were I to give among thein ‘a hundred pounds, it. 


‘would not be of 1b much betiefit to ‘them; and it‘is not 


one fhilling out of my pocket, for 1 have'as good, if nota 
better, 


o. 


\ 
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better, ctop of wheat from ‘THs land, as T have from the 
Other part of the field. \ 

The method [ ‘take is’ ity the latter end of No- 
veinber I plough the land; the froft duriag the winter 
mellows it: the beginning of March following, I plough 
it again, and harrow ic; at both which times it Have htcle 
to do with my horfes: I then divide it into lots; ‘a maa 
with a large family has a larger lot than a fingle perfon, 
or one who has only two or three children, allowing: 
about five perches (of 162 feet fquare) to tach in 4 
family: they then plant it, and put over their potatoes 
what manure they have collected the year preceding, 
(for every cottager has more manure than neceflary for 
this, from their fires, anda variety of otlier thihg’s,) ‘and 
during the farmer, after their day’s labour ts done, they 
and their wives hoe them; and as every man works more 
_ cheerfully for himfelf than for anocher, they do not fuffer 
a weed'to grow. In Oftoder they dig them up; and it 
is the molt pleafant thing jmaginable to fee the men, 
their wives and children, “Wathering the produce of their 
litle farms, which is to ferve them the enfuing winter. — 
Were this plan generally adopted, the labourers would 
confume but little corn; which would fupply the manu- 
facturing towns, and we fhould have no occafion to im- 
port. As ftsir‘acres are fufficient for thirty families, it 
would take bur a fmall quantity of land from‘every farm 
in the kingdom. ‘T’he way praétifed here is to plant the 
potatoes in furrows, eighteén inches apart, and a foot 
apart in the rows. The land about me is of different 
gualitiés ; on the hills rather light ; in the vale, ‘near the 
ef parifh, inclinitg to clay; but all fic for tdroips: the 
potatoes are planted 4 in ‘the low land, ‘being nearer home. 
The poor at'prefent will nor live entirely without bread, 
as many doin Ireland, though potatoes daily get into ule 
more and more ; and Jam perfuaded, were my plan gene- 
rally adopted, in two or three years the ‘labourers in the 
country woutd confumie but little or no corn. Thirty 
yeats ago, the pvor in this part of the Country would ‘not 
€at potaroes, if they could get other roots or vege- 
tables.” 

9 Ik 
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It is unneceffary to. make any comments on this letter, 
“every line of which is diétated by good fenfe and hu- 
manity,:as well as by liberal and enlightened policy. I 
fhall only add an earneft with, that the example of the 
truly patriotic and-benevolent writer may be followed by 
every man of landed property, and by EvEIY confiderable 
farmer in the kingdom! | 

Some think that the potatoe, unlefs it be made i into 
bread, will not keep. An accident taught me the con- 
trary. Many years ago a friend of mine fent me a pota- 
toe, after it had been roafted in an oven, on account of 
its fingular figure. I laid iron a fhelf among fome other 
things ‘of the like kind, and was furprifed, on removing: 
them’ many _ years after, to find the potatoe quite frefh, 
though as dry as a bone. On grating it dowh, it was 
perfeétly fweet ; and as fit for making foup, as the day it 
was roafted, I apprehend that nothing made i into bread 
would have kept fo long. 

Pofterity will hardly believe that a fcarcity af bread 
could be felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that 
a fufficient quantity of farinaceous food could be raifed 
in one county for the inhabitants of the whole ifland, 
Let proper encouragement be given to the culture of 
potatoes, and fet famine at defiance. 

Many other domeftic roots, fprouts, &c. are. very 
wholefome, and may occafionally fupply the place of 
bread. Ofthefe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons above 
forty ; but we fhall only take notice, by way of {pecimen, | 
of the’ moft ufeful and produ€tive, ‘It is worthy of re-— 
mark, that no nation can be very populous, which does 
not draw a great part of its food from under ground. 

The Jerufalem artichoke is a native of Brazil, but, 
having been long cultivated in this country, it is too well - 
‘known to need any defcription, From its tafte, which 
is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would feem to be 
nutritious, and is far from being unpleafant to the palate, 
Some reckon it windy, but this may be corrected i in the. 
_ cooking, by warm fpiees ; and'as the plant is very pro-: _ 
~ duative, we would recommend it to be ufed in the fame 
’~ Manner as potatoes, and the other fatinaceous TOOtS. a. 
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Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is 
reckoned the moft nourifhing. It is likewife of ealy — 
digeftion, and is agreeable to moft palates. Some in- 
deed diflike it on account of its fweetnefs ; but that is a 
proof of its ‘nutritive quality, fugar being the moft 
nourifhing thing in nature. We are told that, in the 
north of Ireland, the poor people make beer from this 
root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more ftriking 
proof of the benefits of culture than i turnip. In its 
wild ftate it is good for little or nothing; but, when pro- 
perly cultivated, it not only affords wholeforte nourifh- 
ment for man, but furnifhes the principal winter food 
for cattle. There is a fpecies of this plant which grows 
in North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which is {weet, 
and of a fuperior quality to thofe produced in the fouth, 
particularly about London, which are bitcer and ftringy. 
The yellow turnip is the moft nourifhing, and alfo the 
moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. It is eaten with 
milk to cure the confumption and fcurvy. Margraaf 
fays, he could extract no fugar from the turnip, which 
affords ground to conclude, that it is not fo nutritive as 
certain other roots. Not only the root of the turnip, 
but the tops, when young, make very pleafant greens. 
The fprouts, if gathered when very tender, make an 
excellent fallad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its 
— natural ftate, being fmall, tough, and ftringy. Manured, 
it grows large, fucculent, and of a pleafant flavour, It 
ought, however, to be eaten young, otherwife it lies on 
the ftomach, and is hard of digeftion. Itis an ingredient in 
feveral foups, and being folid, may in fome meafure 
fupply the place of bread. 

_ Salfafy, ikirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are al! 
pleafant and nourifhing. They are likewife of eafy di- 
geftion, and may be dreffed in a variety of ways. Mar- 
eraaf has by experiments difcovered, that both fkirrets 
and beets contain a confiderable quantity’ of fugar. 
_ Though the extracting a faccharine fale from thefe plants 
may be no object while we poflefs the Weft India iflands, 
yer It ferves to fhew that they poffcis a quantity of nutrie 

Te tioug 
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tious matter, fufficient to give them a rank among the 
articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, wasa great favourite in Egypt 
four thoufand years ago, and is, Haffelqueft fays, it is, 
not to be wondered at, for whoever has tafted the onions 
of Egypt, mutt allow, that none can be better in any part 
of the globe, . There, he favs, they are fweet, though in 
many countries they are ftrong and naufeous. ‘There 
they are foft, whereas in northern countries they. are hard, 
and their coats fo compact, that they are difficult to di- 
geft, This very quality may, however, recommend 
them, in countries where food is fcarce. The Doétor 
obferves, thatthe Turks eat them roafted with their meat 
as we. do bread, and are fo fond of them that they wifh 
to.be indulged with this difh, in Paradife. 

From the Doétor’ s account one would be reo to. 
believe that.the onion. ufed in Egypt was of a different fpe- 
cies from ours; but I am rather inclined co think it, may 
depend Bice mode. of culture, as, well as on the warmth 
of the.climate and the difference, of foil, as we find.in the 
fouthern parts of [Europe they are milder than in, the 
more northerly. .In Spain they are very mild, and a root 
weighing two pounds will grow from a fingle feed. 

Onions are drefied in a variety of ways, but, in regard 
to wholcfomenefs, there is no method betcer than fimple 
boiling. By this method of cooking, they are rendered 
mild, of eafy digtftion, and go. off without leaving any 

: difgreeable heat.on the ftomach or bowels. Many fhun. 
them on account of the ftrong difagreeable. {mell- they 
communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant fays, this. may: 
be remedied, by eating a few raw parfley leaves imme- 
diately after, which will effectually overcome the fcent of 
the onions,,and likewife caufe them to fit more eafy. on the 
{tomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among ie hetigle 
bur as the root is the part. chiefly ufed, the confideration. 
of it comes under the prefent head of difcuffion, Indeed, it 
is-as properly a root as the onion, which grows chiefly above 
ground... The leek, as. well as the corinhs is faid to. be a 
conftant difh at. the tables of the Egyptians, who chop 

them {mall, and eat them with thei MEAls; oO Pry ie : 
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The leek is ufed as a pot-herb in mot parts of Britain, 
efpecially in Wales, where the natives are faid to be fond 
ofit. In Scotland a full grown fowl and fmall piece of 
falt beef, ftewed with a large quantity of leeks, is a very 
favourite difh, In my opinion the leek 1s not fo gene- 
rally ufed any where as it deferves to be. There is no 
Ingredient goes into foup that is more wholefome, or that 
gives it a better flavour, than leeks, They. are. in 
many refpects medicinal, and to my tafte, as an ingre- 
dientin foups, they are greatly fuperior to the onion, or 
any other pot herb whatever. 

It is a fact worthy of ,odfervation, that the boiling of 
vegetable fubftances thoroughly, a thing feldom done j in 
England, extricates a confiderable quantity of air, and 
makes them lefs liable to produce flatulency. 

T could: mention a great many more efculent plants 
which might occafionally fupply the place of bread, bur 
the above fpecimen is fuficient to thew how liberal na- 
ture is in fupplying man with food, provided he will take 
'. the trouble of cultivating and cooking i it. Mr. Bryant, 
in his hiftory of efculent plants, enumerates above four 
hundred and fifty, each of which affords a wholefome 
nourifhment, and may PPAR be ufed in place of. 
bread. 


OF BROTHS AND SOUPS. 


Thefe may likewife be confidered as fubfticutes for 
bread. If properly made, they will ferve both for bread 
and drink. Though broth is a dith of the greateft anti- 
quity,, and may be confidered as extremely delicious, 
yet.it is not a favourite in this country. Here the peo 
ple are fond of what they call folids ; yet thofe very folids 
they make into broth, by fwallowing as much drink after 
them .as they can get. The only difference is, the 
foreigner makes his broth ia a pot, and the Englithman 
“makes his in che ftomach, 

»A. very fenfible anonymous writerigobferves, that in 
Puiekd a pound of meat makes fimplya:pound of foods 
whereas, in any other country in Europe, that quaatity of 
animal food, when {tewed down with vegetables and 
Scotch barley, will produce an ample meal for half a 

ya a dozen 
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dozen people. Hence he juftly infers that, among the 
wariety of fchemes which may have been devifed by the 
humane for relieving the diftreffes of the poor, a better 
and more extenfive charity cannot be devifed than that 
of inftructing them in a new mode of cookery. . 

The fame author adds, that the refult of his experi- 
ments on this fubjeét had exceeded his moft fanguine 
expectations, and be each day gave him frefh proofs 
of the excellency of his plan for teaching the poor and 
needy to find themfelves in a wholefome and palatable 
diet, at the cheapeft rate, in which little or no bread was 
required. He concludes by afferting, that there is fcarcely 
a place in this kingdom, where twenty perfons may not 
have a wholefome, “hearty, and palatable meal, for three 
fhillings. 

This anonymous letter is followed by one from Co-: 
lonel Poynter, two from Dr. Johnfton, of the royal hof- 
pital at Haflar, addreffed to Admiral Waldegrave, and 
one from the Admiral himfelf, written for infertion in a 
public paper. They contain a variety of receipts for 
_ making cheap, wholefome, and nourifhing difhes for the 
poor, Thefe difhes confift chiefly of broths, foups, and 
ftews, or what they call pottage, and are calculated to - 
make a hearry and plentiful meal without bread or 
drink, 

I am inclined to psy the more attention to thefe let- 
ters, as they feem all to have been written by gentlemen 
of obfervation. The pamphlet is fold by Longman and — 
Debrett, for a charitable purpofe, at was fmall ew “ 
three-pence. 

The: writer who biel paid mott 2 attention to. the i im- 
provement of cookery, for the benefit of the poor, is , 
Count Rumford. In his economical and philofophical 
effays, he has given fuch a variety of forms for making 
wholefome, cheap, and nourithing foups, ftews, and 
other difhes for common ule, that little more feems ne- 
cefflary to be faid on the fubjcét. I fhall only obferve, 
that the, mode otsliving on broths, foups, hafty- pudding, 
and fuch like, fo warmly and juftly recommendéd by the. 
- Count, has been praétued im the northern parts of this 

| kingdom from time immemorial. There the food of 
, | ne» 99000 ~ the 
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the common people is hafty-pudding, with milk, for 
breakfaft and fupper, and broth, with vegetables and 
meat, for dinner. The poorer fort often make broth 
without meat; but they all ufe vegetables in great abun- 
dance, and fometimes they fupply the place of meat with 
butter. As the hafty-pudding and milk make a com- 
plete meal, no bread is neceffary either at fupper or 
breakfaft ; nor is much required at dinner, as the broth 
is made thick with barley, cabbage, and a variety of. 
other vegetables or pot-herbs. Cabbage is a favourite 
ingredient in the Scotchman’s broth, It is feldom made 
without this article, which is not eaten fo early as in. En-_ 
gland. It 1s there fuffered to grow to maturity, and when 
that is the cafe, there is no plant more produstive. This 
the Germans know well, and make it into four crout, 
one of the beft antidotes againft the {curvy with which 
we are acquainted. | 

This kind of diet not only faves bread bur drink. 
- The labourer who lives on hafty-pudding and foups, 
feldom has occafion for drink ; while he who is burnt 
up with dry bread and cheefe, or fait meat broiled, has 
a continual thirft, and fpends the greater part of his 
earnings in liquor. This, by acting as a powerful fti- 
mulus, may make him do more work for fome time, but 
it generally cuts him off in the middle of his days. The 
Englifh labourer, who works hard and drinks hard, fel- 
dom lives long, and is an old man when he fhould be. 
in his prime. pi 
The roafting of meat is a wafteful mode of cookery, 
which ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of people; 
as much of the fubftance, and the moft nutritive parts, 
are loft by fcorching, and what flies off by evaporation. 
I know tt will be faid, that [ recommend flops in place 
of folid food. They are fuch flops, however, as the 
greate(t heroes of antiquity lived upon; and though I 
have vifited moft parts of the ifland, I know of no bet- 
ter men than thofe who live in the manner defcribed 


above, nor are the people any where more healthy, or 
longer lived. | 


§ AL Way | Broth 
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Broth is not only. a dith of great antiquity, but one. 
thit can be made ina great variety of ways. It receives 
into its compofition animal and vegetable fubftances of 
every kind that are ufed in diet, and it may be feafoned 
fo as to {uit every pa alate. Indeed, people early accuf- 3 
tomed to eat broths properly made, are generally fond of | 
them for their whole lives. | 

‘Tt would be difficult to affign a reafon why the. inha- | 
bitants of South Britain {hould difike a dith fo much 
relifhed by other nations. Cuftom, no doubt, fettles. 
all thefe things; but how, cuftoms arife, is net fo clear. 
a'matter. If an alteration in diet is to-be introduced 
with effect, it mut begin with children. Whatever. men, 
are ‘accutlomed to eat * when young, they generally pre- 
fer for the reft of ‘their lives. Were the children 1n. 
South’ Britain taught to eat hafty- pudding, with milk,. 
for ‘breakfatt and. fupper, and broth, with vegetables. 
and meat boiled in it, for dinner, they. would ase thefe> 
difhes as long as they lived, would find little occafion 
for bread, ‘and fill lefs for drink ; 3 and would thrive bet-, 
ter than on their prefent food. 

“What parents love theméelyes, they generally. give 
to their ahaa’ without ahy regard to its being pro- 
per for them or not. I have {een a father, who was, 
fond of ftrong beer, make his fon, an infant, guzzle. 
it_ at every meal ; and the mother who delights in tea, 
does ‘not fail to give it to her daughter whenever fhe 
rakes it herfelf. By this condu@, the fon becomes a 
tippler, and the davehter fips tea in place of folid food, - 
until fhe is eaten up with vapours and other nervous, 
ciforders, | ‘ 

“Count Rumford fays, brown foup . is the common 
prbatetatt of the Bavarian peafants, to which they ecca-. 
fonally add bread. “This he avers is infinitely preferable 
in_ all refpects to that. pernicious wath, tea, with which, 
the lower clafles of the inhabitants of this ifland drench 
their ftomachs, and ruin. their conflitutions, He adds, 
that a fimpie infufion of this drug, drank boiling hoty. 

“as the poor generally drink tt, 1s certainly a poifon, which, 
» though it be fometimes flow in its operation, never fails 
ae 
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to produce fatal effects, even in the ftrongeft coniftitu- 
tion, where the free ufe of itis continued ae a confider- 
able length of time. | 

The German on his polenta, the American on his mula 
and the North Briton on his ba/fty-pudding, can make a 
hearty breakfaft for a tenth part of what a tea- break- 
faft would coft, while it is infinitely more whole- — 
fome. It has likewife the advantage that no bread 1 is ne- 
ceffary. 

I have been often told, when recommending foups 

to the poor, that they Hid not time to make them, 
and that they could not afford fuel on account of its 
price, as it is dear in great towns. They can, however, 
find fuel twice a-day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to 
make the tea, which is a more tedious operation, by 
far, than making a mefs of hafly-pudding. For a great 
part of the year even the pooreft perfon muft havea 
litle fire ; and it would require no more to make a com- 
fortable mefs of foup, which is always beft when made 
with a flow fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the 
jower orders of the people; with a view to fave expence 
and improve their health, is to fubftitute occafionally 
other farinaceous fubftances in the place of bread, as 
potatoes, &c. to give up ina great meafure the ule of 
roafted, baked, and broiled meats, and to fupply their 
place with pacha foups, ftews, and fuch like, made with | 
a littlé meat and plenty of vegetables ; to give to chil- 
dren, and to grown people who will eat it, for breakfaft, 
milk-porridge, or hafty-pudding with milk, fmall beer, 
or melaffes.. This will be found a more wholefome 
breakfaft than tea, while it is much cheaper and requires 
no bread *. 


CON- 


* The celebrated Pik Hufland, in his Art of prolonging .L ifs, 
fays, the moderate ufe of foups is certainly not hurtful; and it is 
fingular that people fhould imagine it tends too much to relax the 
ftomach. Dees not all our drink, even though cold, beconie in a 
few minutes a kind of warm foup in the ftornach ; and does not the 
ftomach retain the fame temperature during the whole day?) Be 
careful only not to ufe it hot, in too great quantity at one time, 

Tha Caen & 
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CONCLUSION. 


Although the place of bread may be occafionally fupe 
plied by farinaceous roots and other vegetables, yet we 
would by no means wifh to difcourage the culture of 
grain. The culture of grain is the culture of men, 
While the hufbandman is raifing food for his fellow~ 
creatures, he is laying the foundation of health and longe- 
vity to himfelf and his offspring. Innumerable benefits 
are connected with the culeure of grain, While the arti- 
ficer is fitting in fome aukward pofture, breathing con- 
fined, and perhaps contaminated air, the cultivator of the 
foil rifes with the fun, eats his wholefome meal of milk 
and farinaceous food, hies him to the field, where he 
{pends the day in ufcful labour, inhales the frefh breezes, 
and at.eve returns home with a keen appetite, to enjoy 
his fimple repaft and found repofe. | 

It has been faid, as artificers can earn more money than 
thofe who cultivate the ground, that arts ought to be en- 
couraged, and grain, if neceffary, imported. _No manu- 
facture is equal to the manufacture of grain. _ It fupplies 
food for man and beatt, while the furplus, by being ex- 
ported, enriches the nation, Nor is it fubjeét to the un- 


or too watery. Itis attended even with great advantages. It fup- 
plies the place of drink, particularly to men of letters, women, 
and all thofe who do not drink, or drink very little except attable, ~ 
and who, when they give over foup, receive into their blood too 
little moifture. And it is here to be remarked, that fluids ufed in 
the form of foups unite much better and-fooner, with our juices 
than when drunk celd and raw. Onthis account foup is a great 
preventive of drynefs and rigidity in the body, and therefore. 
the beft nourtfhment: for old people, and thofe who are of an 
arid temperament. It even fupplies the place of medicine. 
After catching. cold, in nervous. head-aches, cholics, and differ- 
ent kinds of cramp in the ftomach, warm foup is of excellent fer- 
vice. It may ferve as a proof of the utility, or at leaft harmleff- 
nefs of foup, when I remark that our forefathers, who certainly 
had more ftrength than we have, ufed foup ; and that it is ufed 
by ruftics, who are {till {tronger than thofe in refined life; and 
that all the old people with whoin I ever was acquainted were 
great friends tojit. : 

. : certainty 
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certainty of sina manufactures. They often depend on 
fafhion and caprice, but the neceffaries of life will always 
find their value fomewhere. Though I am convinced 
that fome regulations are wanting for “the encouragement 
of agriculture, IT do not con: Gder it as my province to 
didate to the wifdom of the legiflature. They know 
their duty, and I have reafon to believe that they are 
inclined to pay it all due attention. 

- J will venture, however, to affert, that if proper en- 
couragement were given to agriculture, Britain would 
at all times not only have a fufficiency of grain for her 
own confumption, but a furplus for exportation. This 
would contribute more to her real wealth, the happi- 
nefs of her people, and the ftability of her government, 
than either the increafe of her trade, the flourifhing of her 
manufactures, or the extenfion of her territory. 

It is matter of real regret and wonder that Britain, 
at a time when agriculture is cultivated asa fcience, fhould 
not be able to raife grain for the fupply of her own inha- 
bitants, but become every year more dependent on 
foreign ftates for even the neceffaries of life. Until an 
adequate remedy can be found for this growing evil, the — 
free ufe of the various fubftitutes for bread cannot fail 
to alleviate the calamities of the poor, and to reduce the 
price of labour. 

The great confumption of animal food, and the im- 
menfe number of hories kept in this country, are to be 
reckoned among the caufts of the fcarcity of grain. Mr. 
Mackie computes the number of horfes in this country 
to be about two millions, and thar’every horfe, on an 
average, confumes the produce. of ‘three fertile acres; 
confequently the produce of fix millions of fertile acres 
is annually confumed by horfes. Thefe would produce 
a quantity of grain more than fufficient to maintain half 
_ the inhabitants of Great Britain. Two hundred and 
fixty thonfand of thefe animals are kept for pleafure. 
I hail be told that they contribure to health. That I 
deny. Did our ladies of fafhion and fine geademen make 
ule of their limbs, initead of being dragged about 1 in Car- 
rlages, they would both benefir cheniiek Ives, and the pub- 

lic. 
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lice I fthall conclude thefe remarks with thé advice of 
the humane and benevolent Thomfon: | 


“« Ye gen’rous Britons! venerate the plough, K 

. & And.o’er your hills and long withdrawing vales 

.. * Let Autumn {pread her treafures to the fun 
«© Luxuriant and unbounded. . As the fea 

~« Far through his azure turbulent domain 
_ © Your empire owns, and from a thoufand fhores 
‘Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 
‘So with fuperior boon may your rich foil _ 
‘Exub’rant Nature’s better bleffings pour 
O’er ev’ry land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be the éxhauftlefs gran’ry of a world.” 
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APPENDIX: 
CONTAINING | si 
A Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Prepara- 


tions as ought to be kept in Readinefs for pri- 
vate Practice : 


The Method of preparing and compounding fuch 
- Medicines as are recommended in the former 

Part of the Book, with the Addition of feveral 
_ others of a fimilar Nature : 


Remarks on the Dofes, Ufes, and Manner of ap- 
‘plying the different Preparations. 


Medicamentorum varietas ignorantia filia ¢/. Bacon. 
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pace ANCE and fuperftition have attributed extraordinary me- 

dical virtues to almoft every production of nature. That 
fuch virtues were often imaginary, time and experience have 
faficiently fhewn. Phyficians, however, from a veneration for 
antiquity, ftill retain in their lifts of medicine many things 
which owe their reputation entirely to the fuperftition and cre- 
-dulity of our anceftors. 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, ia 
proportion to men’s ignorance of the nature and caufe of dif- 
cafes: when thefe are fufliciently underftood, the method of cure 
will be fimple and obvious. . 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
fubftances employed in the cure of difeafes, is another reafon 
why they have been fo greatly multiplied. Phyficians thought 
- they could effet by a number of ingredients, what could not be 
done by any one of them. Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos 
which have fo long difgraced the medical art, and which were 
efteemed powerful in propartion to the number of fimples that 
entered their-compofition. 

The great variety of forms into which almoft every article of 
medicine has been manufactured, affords another proof of the 
imperfection of the medical art. A drug whichis perhaps moft 
efficacious in the fimpleft form in which ic can be adminiftered, 
has been neverthele(s ferved up in fo many different fhapes, 
that one would be induced to think the whole art of phyfic 
lay-in exhibiting medicine under as many different modes as_- 
poffible. ? 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ule; but 
they ought never to be wantonly increafed. They are by no 
means fo neceflary as is generally imagined. <A few grains of 
powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will actually perform 
all that can be done by the different preparations of thefe roots, 
and may alfo be exhibited in as fafe and agreeable a manner. 
The fame obfervation holds with regard to the Peruvian bark, 
and many other fimples of which the preparations are very nu- 
merous, 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders. 
it more expenfive, bur alfo lefs certain, both in its dofe and ope- 

wong? Fation. 
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ration. Nor is this all. The compound, when kept, is apt to 
Spoil, or acquire qualities of a different nature. When a medi- 
cine is rendered more fafe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the addi- 
tion of another, they ought, no doubt, to be joined ; in all other 
cafes, they are better kept afunder.’ The céinbination of medi- 
cines embarrafles the phyfician, and retards the progrefs of me- 
dical knowledge. It is impoflible toafcertain the precife effect 
of any one'medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either 
of a fimilar or difimilar nature... 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard fhould not only be had 
to fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap 
much benefit from: things that are. highly difagreeable to their 
fenfes. Yo tafte or fmell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and . 
to fay truth, there is toomuch around for it. Indeed no-art can 
take away the difagreeable tafte or flavour of fome drugs, with- 
out entirely deftroying their efficacy ; it ts pofible, however, to 
_ render many: medicines lefs difguftful, and others even agreeable ; . 
an objeét highly deferving one attention of: all who adminifler 
medicines 

The defign. of the falanae pages is, to exhibit. fach. a lift 
ofidrugs and. medicines as may, be neceflary fer private practice. 
They are confiderably more. numerous indeed than thofe recom~ 
mended in. the former part of the Book, but are ftill greatly 
within. the number contained in the moft Sek ASAiE difpenfatories. 
The (amie medicine is feldom exhibited under different forms. 
and where different medicines anfwer nearly the fame intention, 
there’is:commonly no more than. one.of them retained. Multi- 
. plying, forms of medicine for the. fame intention tends:rather to 
bewilder than affift the young practitioner, and the experienced’ 
pbhyfician' can never be at a. lofs to: vary his bee (eriptions as. 
occafion requires. 

The. chemical.and other difficult preparations are ‘for the math, 
_partomitted. Aill of them that) are ufed by any private practi- 
tioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them much cheap-~ 
er than'be-can:make them: Great care, however, is. neceflary 
to, obtain them’ genuine. They are often adulterated, and ought. 
vever to. be purchafed unlefs from perfons of known veracity., 
‘Such: of. them-as arein common ufe. are inferted in. the lift of. 
drugs and medicines. Their proper dofes and. manner ‘of ap-, 
plication-are mentioned in the pra€tical part.of the book, where-, 
ever they, are preferibed, 

Such» articles. of. medicine as are to ‘be found in. the houle or. 
garden of almoft every peafant, as barley, e ggs, onions,, bicn, 

are-likewife,. for the, moft part; omitted. . It isneedlefs to. {well 
a lift, of: medicines. with. fuch thingsias can be obtained. whenever , 


they are wanted, and which fpoil by being kept, 
IK The 
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[he preparations made and fold by diftillers and confectioners 
‘are alfo generally left out. “Thefe people, by operating upon @ 
larger plan, generally make things better, while it is in their 
‘power to afford them much cheaper than they can be prepared by 
any private hand, 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall as could’ 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceflary higt ie and that 

_the medicine might not fpoil by keeping. Almoft every medi- 

cine fuffers by being kept, and fhould be ited as foon after it 
has been prepared as poffible. Even fimple drugs are apt to 
‘fpoil,, and fhould therefore be laid in in fmall quantities; they 
either rot, are confumed by infea&ts, or evaporate fo as to lofe 
their peculiar tafte or flavour, and often become quite infig- 
nificant. 

In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed the 
molt improved difpenfatories ; but have taken the liberty to dif- 
fer from them wherever my own obfervations, or thofe of other 
practical writers an whofe judgment I could depend, fuggeited 
an improvement. . 

In feveral compofitions, the ingredient’ on which the efficacy 
of thé medicine principally depends i is increafed, while the auxi- 

liaries, which are generally ordered in ‘fuch trifling quantities a 
“ to be of no importance, are left out, or only fach of them re- 
tained as are neceflary to give the medicine a proper Se 
or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewife for the moft part omit- 
ted. They increafe the bulk and price of the medicine; with- 
out adding any thing to its value. It would be well if they were 
never ufed at all, Nedved’ are often adulterated for the fake 
of acolour. Acrid and even poifonous fubftances are, for this 
purpofe, fometimes introduced into thofe medicines which ought 
to be moft bland and emollient. Ointment of elder, for exam- 
ple, is often mixed with verdegrife to give it a fine green colour, 
which entirely fruftrates the intention of that mild ointment. 
Thofe who wifh to obtain genuine medicines fhould pay no re- 
gard to their colour, 

Some regard is likewife paid to expence. Such ingredients as 
greatly increafe the price of any compofition, without adding 
confiderably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or fome~ 
' what lefs expenfive fubftituted in their place. Medicines are by 
no means powerful in proportion to their price. The cheapeft 
are often the beft'; befides, they are the leaft apt to be adultera-, 
ted, and are always moft readily obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, [ 
have generally followed that which feemed to be the mott fimple 
and eee mentioning the different fteps of the procefs in the 


fame 
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fame order in which they ought to be taken, without paying an 
implicit regard to the method of other difpenfatories, 

For many of the remarks-concerning the preparation, &c. of 
medicines, [ have been obliged to the author of the New. Dif- 
penfatory. The other obfervations are either fuch as have. oc- 
curred to myfelf in practice, or have been fuggefted in the courfe 
of reading, by authors whofe names I am not able diftin@ly to. 
recollect. 

I have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to 
the fimples and preparations. A more {cientific method would 
have been agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs ufeful to the gene- 
ality of readers. -The different clafles of medicine have no great 
dependence upon one another, and, where they have, it is hard 
to fay which fhould ftand firft or latt ; no doubt the fimple pre- 
parations ought to precede the more compound. _But all thead- - 
vantages arifing from this method of arrangement do not appear. 
equal to that fingle one, of being abte, on the firft opening of 
the book, to find out any article, which, by the alphabetical 
order, is rendered quite eafy. 3 ; 

The dofe of every medicine is mentioned | whenever it appeared 
neceflary. When this is omitted, it is to be underftood that the 
medicine may be ufed at difcretion. The dofe mentioned is al- 
ways for an adult, unlefs when the contrary is exprefled. It is 
not an eafy matter to proportion the dofes uf medicine exadly 
to the different ages, conftitutions, &c. of patients; but, hap- 
pily for mankind, mathematical exactnefs here. is by no means 
neceflary. 

Several attempts have been made to afcertain the proportional 
dofes for the different ages and conftitutions of patients; but, 
after all that can be faid upon this fubject, a great deal aut be 
left to the judgment and {kill of the perfon who adminifters the 
medicine. ~ ‘Lhe following general proportions may be obferved ; 
but they are by no means intended for exact rules. A patient 
between twenty and fourteen may take two thirds of the dofe 
ordered for an adult ; from fourteen to nine, one half; from nine 
to fix, one third; from fix to four, one-fourth; from four to 
two, onc-fixth ; from twa to ek atenth; and below one, a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories are ufually written in the Latin Janguage.. 
Even authors who write in Englifh, generally give their pre- 
{criptions in Latins and fome of them thew fo great an attach- — 
ment to that language, as firft to write their recipes im it, and 
afterwards tranflate them ; while others, to compromife the mat- 
ter, write the one half in Latin and the other in Englifh. What - 
peculiar charm a wedical prefcription when written in Latin - 
méy have, I fhall net pretend to fay ; but have, ventured to mee 
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ufe of the plaineft Englith I could, and hope my preleringions will 


fucceed no worfe for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary’s weights, and the Englith wine 

meafures, are ufed throughout the whole book, the different de- 
nominations of which will appear from the following Table s, 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 

Anounce - - eight drachms, 


Adrachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple. - twenty grains. 
A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint = - - fixteen ounces. 


Anounce - - eight drachms. 
A {poonful is the meafure of half an ounce, 


Uns A&A LIST 
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A LIST of SIMPLES, and of fuch MEDICINAL PRE- 
PARATIONS, as PUES to be kept in readinefs for pri- | 
vate Practice. — 


REG - Fruits, French prunes 


Alum Jamaica pepper 
Antimony, crude ; juniper berries 
cinnabar of © —— nutmegs 
fulphur of i tamarinds 
Balfam of Capivi Gum, aloes 
——— of Peru -———— ammoniac, in tears 
of Tolu —-—— arabic 
Bark, cafcarilla o——— afafcetida 
~ cinnamon ———~ camphor 
—— Mezerion ———— galbanum 
Peruvian gamboge 
Winter’s, or canella alba guaiacum 
Borax : kino 
Calamine ftone, levigated myrrh 
Caftor, Ruffian | opium 
Cauftic, common Hartfhorn, calcined 
Junar : fhavings of 
Earth, Fuller’s Herbs, lefler centaury 
——- Japan peppermint 
Armenian bole {pearmint 
——— French ditto penny a 
“Extracts of gentian favin 
—— of guaiacum ~ trefoil 
. of hellebore, black uva urfi 
—— of hemlock wormwood 
-—— of jalap (ow Ngead, Lithaten 
_——— of liquorice white 
of Peruvian bark - fugar of 
————— of poppies : Lemon-peel 
-———— of wormwood Mace 
Flowers of camomile Magnefia alba 
colt’s foot Manna 
omnonmee Elder Mercury, crude 
—~ rofemary calcinated | 
damatk rofes fEthiops mineral 
“=——— red ditto | | ———— calomel 


corrofive fublimate 
red precipitate 
white ditto 


Fruits, almonds 
bitter apple 
o——— caffia, filtularis me 
=——— Curaffao oranges Mutk 

omm—— figs, dried | Oil, effential, of amber 
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Oi, effential, of annife 

——- —-—_—- of cinnamon 
—— of juniper 

of fémon- ~peel 

of peppermint 

exprefied, of almonds 

of linfeed 

Oil of Olives, or Florence oil 

of palms 

—~— of turpentine 

Orange-peel 

Oylter fhells prepared 

Poppy- heads 

Refins benzoin 


Scented 


flowers of 
Burgundy pitch , 
-———— dragon’s blood 
frankimcenfe 
liquid ftorax 
white, or rofin 
- fcammony 
Roots, birthwort 
calamus aromaticus 
contrayerva 
——— garlic 
gentian 
ginger 
heilebore, black, white 
jalap 
ipecacuanha 
lily, white 
»——— liquorice 
——— marfhmallow 
omen MEZEFION 
rhubarb 
——— farfaparilla 
feneka 
{quills 
termentil 
turmeric 
Virginian fnake 
wild valerian 
zedoary 


Saffron 
Sal ammoniac, crude 
volatile 


Salt, Epfom 
of Glauber. 
of hartfhorn 


~——~ nitre, purified, or prunel 
an Polychreit 


Uu 2 


Salt, Rochel 

of tartar 
Seeds, anife 
carraway 
cardamom 
coriander 
cummin 
muftard 
-——— {weet fennel 
wild carrot 


Senna 

Spanith flies 

Spermaceti 

Spirits, ethereal, or ether 
of hartfhorn 

~=—— of lavender compound 
of nitre al 


—— ditto dulcified — 
——— of fal ammoniac 
—— of fea falt 
—— of vinegar 

of vitriol 
—— of wine rectified 
volatile aromatic 
Steel, filings of 

ruft of, prepared 
foluble falt of 
Sulphur vivum 

balfam of 
flowers of 


Tar 

Barbadoes 
Tartar, cream of 
emetic 
foluble 
vitriolated 
Tin prepared 
Tutty levigated 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdegrife —~ 
Vitriol, green 

blue 

white 
Wax, white 
yellow 
Woods, guaiacum 
——— logwood 
faffafras 
faunders, red 
Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 
BALSAMS. 


phe fubje&t of this felion is not the natural balfams, but 
cértain compofitions, which, from their being fuppofed to 
poflefs balfamic qualities, generally go by that name. 
This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 
heldin great efteem. Modern practice, however, has juftly re- 
duced it to a very narrow compals, 


Anodyne Balfam. 


Take of white Spanifh foap, one cunce ; opium, unprepared, 
two drachms; reGified {pirit of wine, nine ounces. Digeft them 
together in a gentle heat for three days; then ftrain off the H- 
quor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balfam, asits title exprefles, is intended to eafe pain. It 
is of fervice in violent {trains and rheumatic complaints, when 
not attended with inflammation. It muft be rubbed with a warm > 

hand on the part affected ; or a linen rag moiftened with it may 
be applied to the part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, 
till the pain abates. If the opium is left out, this will be the | 
Saponacious Balfam. ! 


Locatelli’ s Balfam. 


Take of olive oil, one pint; Strafburg euscablatlat and yellow 
wax, of each half a pound; red faunders, fix drachms. Melt 
the wax with fome part of the oil over a gentle fire; then adding 
the remaining part of the oi] and the turpentine; afterwards 
mix in the faunders, previoufly reduced to a powder, and keep 
them ftirring together till the balfam is cold. 

This balfam is recommended in erofions of the pope oe the 
dyfentery, haemorrhages, internal bruifes, and i in fome complaints 
of the breaft. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and cleanfing 
wounds and ulcers. “The dofe, when taken internally, ‘is from 
two {cruples to two drachms. 


The vulnerary Baljam. | 


Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balfam of Peru, ~ 
two ounces; hepatic aloes, in powder, half amounce; rectified 
_ fpirit of wine, twopiats. Digelt them in a gentle heat for hays 

days, ais then ftrain the balfam. 
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This balfam, or rather tin@ure, is applied externally to heal 
recent wounds and bruifes, It is likewife employed internally 


ro remove coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the breaft. _ 


It is faid to eafe the colic, cleanfe the kidnies, and to heal in- 
ternal ulcers, &c. 

The dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the 
extravagant encomiums whicli have been beftowed on it. It has 
been celebrated under the different names of The Commander’s 
Balfam, Perfian Balfam, Balfam of Berne, Wade's Balfam, Fri- 
ar’s Balfam, Fefuit’s Drops, Turlington’s Drops, &c. 


BOLUSES. 


A° bolufes are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts, and 

other ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into 
their compofition. They are generally compofed of powders, 
with a proper quantity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. The 
lighter powders are commonly made up with fyrup, and the more 
ponderous, as mercury, &c. with conferve; but thofe of the 
lighter kind would be more conveniently made up with mucilage, 
as it increafes their bulk lefs than the other additions, and like» 
wife occafions the medicine to pafs down more ealily. 


Aftringent Bolus. 


‘Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
grains; fyrup, a fuflicient quantity to make a bolus. | 

In an exceflive flow of the men/és, and other violent difcharges 
of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given 
every four or five hours, till the difcharge abates. 


Diaphoretic Bolus. 


Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of 
fulphur and cream of tartar, of each one fcruple; fimple fyrup, 
a {ufficient quantity. : 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus 
may be taken twice a day, It will alfo be of fervice in the ine 
flammatory quinfey, } 


Mercurial Bolus. 


Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a drachm. 
Make a bolus, 

Where mercury is neceflary, this bolus may be taken twice 
or thrice a week, It may be taken over night; and if it does 
not Bela a few grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry 
if Out. ; ; 

; EUR 2). Bolus 
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Bolus of eek and Mercury. 


Take of the beft rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to half 
a drachm ; of calomel, from four to fix grains; fimple fyrup, a 
f{ufficient quantity to ake a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conftitutions ; but 
its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a ftronger 
purge is neceflary, jalap may be ufed inftead of the rhubarb. 


Peétoral mcr, 

Take of fpermaceti, a fcruple; gum ammoniac, ten grains ; 
falt of hartfhorn, fix grains; fimple fyrup, as much as will make 
them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds aie coughs of long ftanding, 
afthmas, and beginning confumptions of the lungs, It is gene- 
rally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 


Purging Balus. 

Take of jalap, in powder, a fcruple; cream of tartar, two 
fcruples. Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, 
with fimple fyrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer the purpofe 
very well. If a ftronger dofe is neceflary, the jalap may be ine 
creafed to half a drachm og upwards. 


CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 


CATAPLASMS poflefs few or no virtues fuperior to a poul- 

tice, which may be fo made, as, in moft cafes, to fupply 
their place. They are chiefly intended either to aét as difeuti= 
ents, or to promote {uppuration; and as they may be of fervice 
in fome cafes, we fhal! give a (pecimen of each kind. 


Difeutient Cataplafm. 


Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; frefh hemlock jeaves: 
bruifed, two ounces ¢ vinegar, a fufficient quantity. Boil the . 
meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little time, ans then add 
two drachms of the fugar of lead, | 


Ripening Cataplafin. 
Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and raw onions, 
bruifed, of each ope ounce; yellow bafilicum ointment, two 
— ounces; gum galbanum, half an ounce; linfeed meal, as much 
as necelfary, Boil the roots along with. the figs in a fufficient 
| quantity of water ; then bruife and add to them: the other tngre- 
13 | dicnts, 
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dients, fo as to form the whole into a foft cataplafm. The 
galbanum muft be previoufly diflolved with the yolk of an 

egg. , | 
Where it is neceflary to promote fuppuration, this cataplafm 
may be ufed by thofe who choofe to be at the trouble and expence 
of making it. For my part, I have never found any application 
more proper for this purpofe than a poultice of bread and milk, 
with a fufficient quantity of either boiled or raw onion in it, and 
foftened with oil or frefh butter. ? 
Sinapifms. rye 

Sinapifms are employed to recal the blood and fpirits to a weak - 
part, as in the palfy and atrophy. ‘They are alfo of fervice in 
deep-feated pains, as the {ciatica, &c. _ When the gout feizes 
the head or the ftomach, they are applied to the feet to bring the 
diforder to thefe parts. They are likewife applied to the pa- 
tient’s foles in the low ftate of fevers. They fhould not be fuf- 
fered to lie on, however, till they have raifed blifters, but till 
the parts become red, and will continue fo when prefled with 
the finger. 

The finapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar in‘tead of 
milk, and rendered warm and ftimulating by the addition of 
muftard, horfe-raddifh, or garlic. 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of bread 
and muftard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities; ftrong 
vinegar, as much as is fufficient, and mixing them fo as to make 
a poultice. ! 

When finapifms of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a 
little bruifed garlic may be added to the above. 


CLYSTERS. 


ae HIS clafs of medicines is of more importance than is gene- 
rally imagined. Clyfters ferve not only to evacuate the 
contents of the belly, but alfo to convey very active medicines 
into the fyftem. Opium, for example, may be adminiftered in 
this way when it will not fit upon the ftomach, and alfo in 
larger dofes than at any time it can be taken by the mouth. 
‘The Peruvian bark may likewife be, with good effed, ad- 
miniftered in form of clyfter so perfons who cannot take it by 
the mouth. . 
~ A fimple clyfter can feldom do hurt, and there are many 
cafes where it may do much good. A clyfter even of warm 
_ water, by ferving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of con- 
fiderable fervice in inflammations of the bladder, and the lower 
tateltines, &c. 


Uu4 Some 


- RS <\“CLYSTERS? ! “ 


Some fubftances, as the {moke of Pig may be thrown 
‘into the bowels in this way, which cannot be done by any other 
means whatever. ‘This may be eafily effected by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for 
that purpofe. 

Nor is the ufe of clyfters confined to medicines. Aliment 
may alfo be conveyed in this way. Perfons unable to fwallow, 
have been, for a confiderable time, fupported by clyfters. 


 Emollient Clyfter. 


Take of linfeed-tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix 
them. 

If fifty or tity drops of laudanum be added to this, it will 
fupply the tea of the Anodyne Clyfter. 


Laxative Clyfter. 


Take of milk and water, each fix ounces; fweet oil or frefh 
butter, and brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 

If an ounce of Glauber’s falt, or two table fpoonfuls of com- 
mon falt, be added to this, it willbe the Purging Chyler. 


Carminative Clyfler. 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; anife-feeds, half an 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 
In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints, this may be admis 
niftered inftead of the Fartid Clyfter, the {mell of which is fo dif 
agreeable to moft patients. 


Oily Clyfter. 
To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. 
This clyfter is beneficial Mm.bringing off the fmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. yaBED given 
to children, the un muft be proportionably leflencd. 


1 Sraveh Clyfter. 


Tike jelly of pdrch, four ounces; linfeed oil, half an ounce, | ‘ 


Liquefy the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. 

In the Spf yientery or bloody flux, this clyfter may be admini- 
fered aftef every loofe ftool, to heal the ulcerated inteftines, and 
blunt the fharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or fifty drops — 
of laudanum may be occafionally added; in which cafe, it will 
| pence fupply the place of the Afiringent Caer 


Turpentine 
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Turpentine Cly fier. 


‘Take of common decoction, ten ounces; Venice turpentine, 
diffolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce; Florence oil, 
one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic clyfter is proper in obftruGions of the urinary 
paflages, and in colicky complaints, proceeding from gravel. 


Vinegar Clyfler. 


This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with 
five of water-gruel. 

It anfwers all the purpofes of a common clyfter, with the pe-~ 
culiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or pu- 
trid diforders, efpecially in the latter. 

(> We think it unneceflary to give more examples of this 
clafs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any particular in- 
tention may be occafionally added to one or other of the above 
forms. 


COLLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 


Bay ee WATERS have been multiplied without number, almoft 

every perfon pretending to be poffeffed of fome fecret pre- 
paration for the cure of fore-eyes. [ have examined many of 
them, and find that they are pretty much alike, the bafis of moft 
of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead. Their effets 
evidently are, to brace and reftore the tone of the parts: hence 
they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations; and 
in that relaxed ftate of the parts which is inducea by obfti- 
nate ones. 

_ Camphor is commonly added to thefe compofitions ; but as it 
feldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be of little 
ufe. Boles and ott r earthy fubftances, as they do not diffolve 
in water, are likewife unfit for this purpofe. 


Collyrium of Alum. 
Take of alum half a drachm; agitate it well together with 
_ the white of one egg. - 

This is-the Collyrium of Riverius. It is ufed in inflammation 
of the eyes, to.allay heat, and reftrain the fux of humours. It 
muft be fpread upon linen, and applied to the eyes; but fhould 
not be kept on above three or four hours ata time. 


Vitrialie Collyrium. 


‘Take of white vitriol, half a drachm; rofe-water, fix ounces, 
Diffolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor, 


This, 
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‘This, though fimple, is perhaps equal in virtae to moft of 
the celebrated collyria. It is an ufeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the flighter indlawma- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thofe of a more obtti- 
nate nature the affiftance of bleeding and blittering will often be 
neceffary, 

When a ftrong aftringent is judged proper, a double or triple 
quantity of the vitriol may be ufed. I have feen a folution of 
four times the ftrength of the above ufed with manifeft ad- 
vantage. 


Collyrium of Lead. | 

Take fugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each Ea 
grains. Dzyffolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of Jaudanum may be occafionally added 
to this collyrium. 

Thofe who choofe may fubftitute, inftead of this, the colly- 
rium of Jead, recommended by Goulard ; which is made by put-- 
ting twenty-five drops of his Extraé of Lead to eight ounces of 
water, and adding a tea-fpoonful of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addt- 
- tion, will in many cafes anfwer very well as acollyrium. An 
ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of the for-_ 
mer ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and morning. 

I have of late been troubled with a rheum in my eyes, for 
which I have found great benefit, by wething them frequently 
with rofe-water, Many. experience the like ‘good effect from 
anointing the eye-lids with Smelhom’s falve, 


CONFECTIONS. 
CONFECTIONS, containing above fixty ingredients, are 


{till to be found tm fome of the moft reformed difpenfatories. 
As moft of their intentions, however, may be more certainly, 
_and as effectually anfwered by a few glaffes of wine or grains of 

opium, we fhali pafs over this clafs of medicines very flighly. 


Faponic Confection. : 

Take of Foe earth, three ounces ; tormentil root, nutmeg, 
olibanum, of each two ounces; opium diffolved in a fufficient 
quantity of Lifhon wine, a Sachin and ahalf; fimp'e fyrup and 
con’erve of rofes, of each fourteen ounces. Mix and make 
_ them into an eleCtuary, - . 

‘This fupplies the place of the Diafcordium. 
The dole of this € clectuary is from a fcruple toa drachm. 


CON- 
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CONSERVES AND PRESERVES, 


Pv #RY Apothecary’s fhop was formerly fo full of thefe pre- 

parations, that it might have pafled for a confe€tioner’s 
warehoufe. They poflefs very few medicinal properties, and 
may rather be clafled among fweetmeats than medicines. The 
are fometimes, however, of ufe, for reducing into bolufes or pills 
fome of the more ponderous powders, as the preparations of iron, 
mercury, and tin. 

Conferves are compofitions of frefh vegetables and fugar, 
beaten together into an uniform mafs. In making thefe prepa 
rations, the leaves of vegetables mutt be freed from their ftalks, 
the flowers from their cups, andthe yellow part of orange-peel 
taken off with a rafp. “They are then to be pounded in a mar- 
ble mortar, with. a wooden peiftle, into a {mooth mafs; after 
which, thrice their weight of fine fugar is commonly added by 
degrees, and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed; 
but the conferve will be better if only twice its weight offugar 
be added. 

Thole who prepare large quantities of conferve generally re- 
duce the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and after- 
wards beat them up with the fugar. 


Conferve of Red Rofec. , 

Take a pound of red rofe buds, cleared of their heels ;. beat 
them well in a mortar, and adding by degrees two pounds of 
doutle-refined fugar, in powder, make a conferve, 

After the fame manner are prepared the conferves of orange- 
peel, rofemary flowers, fea-wormwood, the leaves of wood- 
forrel, &c. 

The conferve of rofes is one of the moft agreeable and ufeful 
preparations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two of it, 
diflolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gene 
tle reftringent in weaknefs of the ftomach, and likewife in phthi- 
fical coughs, and fpitting of blood. To have any confiderable 
effects, however, it muft be taken in larger quantities, 


Conferve of Sloes. | 

This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, be. 
ing careful to take them out before they burft; afterwards ex- 
prefling the juice, and beating it up with three times its weight of 
fine fugar. 

In relaxations of the wvu/a and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be ufed at difcretion. 

Preferves are made by fteeping or boiling freth vegetables firtt 
in water, and afterwards in fyrup, or a folutaon of {ugar. The 
{ubjeQ is either preferved moitt in the fyrup, or taken out and 

, dried, 
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dried, that the fugar may candy uponit. The laf is the moft 
ufeful method. : 


- Candied Orange Peel. 


Soak Seville orange- peel in feveral waters, till it lofes its bitter. 
nefs; then boil it ina folution of dbublawehasd meee in wales 
till it becomes tender and tran{parent. 

Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the fame manner. 

It is needlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they be-: 
Jong rather. to the art of the confedtioner than that of the a 
avin’ . 


DECOCTIONS. 


YVATER readily extracts the gummy and faline parts of 
vegetables; and though its action is chiefly confined to 
thefe, yet the refinous and oily being intimately blended with the | 
gummy and faline, are in great part taken up along with them. 
Hence watery decoétions and infufions of vegetables conflitute a 
Jarge, and not unufeful, clafs of medicines. Although moft vege- 
tables yield their virtues to water, as well by infufion as decoc- 
tion, yet the latter is often neceflary, as it faves time, and does 
in a-few minutes what the other would require hours, and fome- 
times days, to effe@. 
‘The medicines of this clafs are all intended for immediate ufe. 


Decoétion of Althea. 


Take of the roots of marfhmallows, moderately dried, three 
ounces ; raifins of the fun, one ounce ; water, three pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water til one third of it is con- 
fumed ;. afterwards {train the decoction, and let it ftand for fome 
time to fettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, they muft be 
boiled till one half the -water be confumed. Ps 

In coughs, and fharp defluxions upon the lungs, this feet 
may be ufed for ordinary drink. 


‘The Common DecoGion. 


"Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and 
Aweet fennel feeds, of each half an puricels water, two quarts. 
Boil them for:a little while, and then ftrain the deco€tion. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infufing the in- 
gredients for fome hours in boiling water. 

This decoétion is chiefly intended as the bafis of clyfters, to 
which other ingredients may be occafionally added. It wilk 
likewife ferve as a common fomentation, fpirit of wine or other 
things being added in fuch quantity as the cafe may require. » 


Detocs 
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Decoftion of Logwaod. 

Boil three ounces of the fhavings, or chips of logwood, in four 
pints of water, til! one half the liquor is wafted. 'wo or 
-three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water may be added to this de- 

coction. 
In fluxes of the belly, where the ftronger aftringents are im- 
proper, a tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advan- 

tage three or four times a-day. 


Decoétion of the Bark. 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, in a 
pint and a half of water to one pint; then ftrain the decoétion. 
Ifa tea-fpoonful of the weak fpirit of vitriol be added to this 
medicine, it will render it both more agreeable and eflicacious. 


Compound Decoétion of the Bark. . 
‘Take of Peruvian bark, and Virginian {nake-root, grofsly 
_ powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water 
to one half. To the {trained liquor add an ounce and a half of 
aromatic water. | 
Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine to- 


-- wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulle is low, the 


voice weak, and the head affected with a ftupor but with little 
delirium, | 


The dofe is four fpoonfuls every fourth or fixth hour. 


Deco&tion of Sarfaparilla. 


Take of freth farfaparilla root, fliced and bruifed, two ounces ; 
fhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over a flow fire, in 
three quarts of water, to one ; adding towards the end, half an 
ounce of faffafras wood, and three drachms of liquorice. Strain 
the decodtion. | 

This may either be employed as an affiflant to a courfe of 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been ufed ~ 
for fometime. It ftrengthens the ftomach, and reftores flefh and 
vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal difeafe. It may alfo 
be taken in the rheumatifm, and cutaneous diforders proceeding 
from foulnefs of the blood and juices. For all thefe intentions 
itis greatly preferable to the Decoétion of Woods. 

This decotion may be taken, from a pint anda half to two 
quarts in the day. | 

The following decoétion is faid to be fimilar to that ufed by 
Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal difeafe, and may fupply the 
place of Lifbon diet drink: , 

Take of farfaparilla, three ounces; liquorice and meZerion 
root, of each half an ounce; fhavings of guaiacum and faflafras 

| | wood, 
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wood, of each one ounce; crude antimony, powdered, an ounce 
_ anda half. Infufe thefe ingredients in eight pints of boiling 
water for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one half of the 
water is confumed ; afterwards ftrain the decodtion. 

This decoction may be ufed in the fame maneer as the pre- 
ceding. 

Decoétion of Seneka. 

Take of feneka rattle-{nake root, one ounce ; water, a pint 
and a half. Boil to one pint, and ftrain. | 

This decodtion is recommended in the pleurify, dropfy, rheu- 
matifm, and fome obftinate diforders of the fkin.. The dofe is 
two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach © 
will bear it. | | 


White Deco&ion. 


Take of the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum arabic, 
half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to’one quart, and ftrain 
the decoction. : , ? 

This is a proper drink in acute difeafes, attended with, or ine 

' clining to, a loofenefs, and where acidities abound in the ftomach 
or bowels. It is peculiarly proper for children’ when afflicted: 
with fournefs of the ftomach, and for perfons who are fubject to 
the heartburn. It may be {weetened with fugar, as it is ufed, 
and two or three ounces of fimple cinnamon- water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, _ 
will occafionally fupply the place of this decoction, and alfo of 
the chalk julep, 


- 


DRAUGHTS. 


ike Sek is a proper form for exhibiting fuch medicines as are in- 
tended to operate immediately, and which do not need to be 
frequently repeated,as purges, vomits, and a few others, which 
are to be taken at one dofe. Where,a medicine requires to be 
ufed for any length of time, it is better to make up a larger quan- 
‘tity of it at once, which faves both trouble and expence, 


Anodyne Draught. 

Take of liquid Jaudanum, twenty-five drops; fimple cinna- 
mon-water, an ounce; cOmmon fyrup, two drachms. Mix 
them. | 

In exceflive pain, where bleeding is not-neceffary, and in great 
reftleffnefs, this compofing draught may be taken and repeated 
occalionally. rte Aye 
3 Diuretic Draught. 

Take of the diuretic falt, two {cruples; fyrup of popp‘es, two 
drachms: fimple cintamon-water, ahd common water, of each 


an Quince. 
This 
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This draught is of fervice in an obftruction or deficiency of 
urine. 


Purging Draughts. 

Take of manna, an ounce; foluble tartar, or Rochel falt, 
from three to four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling 
water ; to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

As manna fometimes will not fit upon the ftomach, an ounce 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging falts, diflolved in four ounces 
of water, may be taken inftead of the above. 

-Thofe who cannot take falts, may ufe the following draught : 

Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple; common water, an ounce; 
aromatic tinéture, fix drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its 
weight of fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 


Sweating Draughts. 

Take fpirit of Mindererus, two ounces; falt of hartfhorn, 
five grains; fimple cinnamon-waters and fyrup of poppies, of 
each halfan ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of 
fervice. To promote its effects, however, the patient ought to 
drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of fome other weak diluting 


_ Hguor. 


Vomiting Draughts. 
Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a fcruple ; water, an ounce; 
fimple fyrup, a drachbm. Mix them. 

Perfons who require a ftronger vomit may add to the above 
halfa grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. . 
Thofe who do not chufe the powder, may take ten drachms of 
the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the wine, and an 

equal quantity of the fyrup of fquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 
Do baka geome are generally compofed of the lighter pows 


ders, mixed with ‘yrup, honey, conferve, or mucilage, into fuch 
a confiftence, that the powders may neither feparate by keeping, 
nor the mafs prove too ftiff for fwallowing. “Fhey receive 
shiefly the milder alterative medicines, and fuch as are not un- 
grateful to the palate. 

Aftriogent electuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fruit in them, 
fhould be prepared only in fmall quantities; as aftringent medi- 
cines lofe their virtues by being kept in this form, and the pulps 
Of fruits are apt to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceflary to boil unripe 
fruits, and ripe ones, if they are dried, in a {mall quantity of water 
till they become foft, The pulp is thento be prefled eut through 

. a ftrong 
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a {trong hair fieve, or thin cloth, .and afterwards. boiled to a due 

‘confiftence, in an earthen veflel, over a gentle fire, taking care 
to prevent the matter from burning by continually ftirring it. 
The pulps of fruit that are both ripe and frefh mag be pistied 
out wifhous any previous boiling. 


Lenitive Eleéuary. 


Take of fenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander fed, 
alfo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and of Fanta 
prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and 
with a fufficient quantity of fimple fyrup, reduce the whole into 
an electuary. , 

A tea- (poonfal of this electuary, taken two or three times a- 
day, generally proves. an agrecable laxative. It hkewile ferves 

as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more adtive medicines, as 
jalap, fcammony, and fuch like. 

This may fupply the place of the electuary of Caffia. 


Elettuary for the Dyfentery. 


‘Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces; Locatelli’s 
balfam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an Ounce 5 fyrup of 
marfhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give page he aftrin- 
gents, without interpofing purgatives. ‘he purgative is here 
joined with thefe ingredients, which renders this a very fafe and 
ufeful medicine for the purpofes exprefied in the title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg fhould be taken twice or thrice 
a day, as the fymptoms and-conftitution may require. 4 


Eleétuary for the E pilep fy. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce; of powdered 
tin, and wild valerian-root, each half an ounce; fimple fyrup 
enough to make an electuary. 

Dr. Mead direéts a drachm of an ele€tuary fimilar to this to 
be taken evéning and morning, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of 
three months. “It will be proper, however, to difcontinue the 
ufe of it fora few days every now and then. ‘ I have added the 
powdered tin, becaufe the epilepfy often proceeds from worms. . 


Electuary for the Gonorrhea. 


Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and Hebi bs 
in powder, of each two drachms; nitre, half an ounce ; finple 
fyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

During the inflammation and tenfion of the urinary: paffages, 
which accompany a virulent gonorrhoea, this cooling: laxative 


may be ufed with advantage. 
me 
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occafionally fupply the place of this. 
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The dofe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or 
three times a-day; more or lefs, as may be neceflary to keep the 


body gently open. : 
. An eleGtuary made of cream of tartar and fimple fyrup will 


After the infammation is gone off, the following eleCtuary 
may be ufed ; ° ) 

Take of lenitive eleQuary, two ounces ; balfam of capivi, one 
ounce; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each two 
drachms ; fimple fyrup, enough to make an ele@tuary. The- 
dofe is the fame as of the preceding. — 


EleGiuary of the Bark. 
Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces; cafcarilla, 
half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an eleCtuary. 
In the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, the bark is affifted 
by thecafcarilla. . [n heétic habits, however, it will be better to 
leave out’the cafcarilla, and put three drachms of crude fal am- 
moniac in its flead. 


EleGuary for the Piles. 


~* "Take flowers of fufphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an 
- Ounce; treacle, a fufficient quantity to form an ele€tuary, 


A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 


| Eleétuary for the Palfy. 
Take of powdered muttard-feed, and conferve of rofes, each 
an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an eleCtuary. 


_. A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 


Eleétuary for the Rheumatifm. | 


Take of conferve of rofes, two'ounces; cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in pow- 
der, anounce; fyrup of ginger, a fufficient quantity to make an 
electuary. 

‘In obftinate rheumatif{ms, which are not accompanied with a 
fever, a'tea-fpoonful of this eleQuary may be taken twice a-day 
with confiderable advantage. . 


‘ 


EMULSIONS, 


MULSIONS, befide their ufe as medicines, are alfo proper . 
vehicles for certain fubftances, which could nototherwife be 
conveniently taken in aliquid forme ‘I bus camphor, triturated 
with almonds, readily unites with water into an emulfion. Pure 
oils, balfams, refins, and other fimilar fub{ftances, are likewife 


rendered mifcible with water by the intervention of mucilages. 


Xx Common 
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Conmon Emulfiane iy 
Take of fweet almonds, anounce; bitter almonds, a drach 5 A 
a atert ‘two pints. 
Let the almonds be blanched, and belt up in a marble mortar; 
adding the water by little and little, fo as to make an emullion ; : 
afterwards let it be ftrained. 


Arabic Emulfion, - 


This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding to the’ 
alfionds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of 
gum arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are neceflary, thefe emulfions may - 
be ufed as ordinary drink. 


Camphorated Emulfon. 


Take of camphor, half a drachm ; {weet almonds, halfa dozen; 
white fugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. Gnd 
the camphor and almonds well together in a ftone mortar, and 
add by degrees the mint water; then flrain the liquor, and 
diflolve in it the fugar, | 

In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufeof cam- 
phor, a tabie-fpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every two 
- or three hours. 


Emulfion of Gum Ammontac. 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; water, eight eunces. 
Grind the gum with the water poured _— it by little and lietle; 


till ie is diffolved. 

This emulfion is ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration. - In obftinate coughs, two ounces 
of the fyrup of poppies may be added to it. The dofe is two 
table. fpoonfuls three.or ae times a-day. : . 


Oy Emulfian. - 
"Take of foft water, fix ounces; volatile aromatic fpirit, two. 
drachms; Florence oil, an ounce; fhake them well, together, 
and. add, of finiple fyrup, half an ounce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulfion is generally, of fer- 
vice ; but if the cough proves obftinate, it will fucceed better 
when made with the paregoric elixir ofahe Edinburgh Difpenfa- 
‘tory, inflead of the volatile aromatic fpirit. A table-fpoonfyl of 
it may be taken every two or three hours. | 


EXTRACTS. 
EXTRA ACTS are prepared by boiling the fubje im water, 
‘ and evaporating the ftrained deco@iion to a due-confiftence. 
By this. procefs fome of the more active parts of plants are ped 
2 _ from 
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from the ufele(s, indiffoluble earthy matter, which makes the 
larger fhare of their bulk: Water, however; is riot the only 
_ menftruum ufed in the. preparation of ‘extra@s ; fometimes it is 
joined with {pirits, and at other times rectified fpirit alone is em~ 
ployed for that purpofe. 

Extra€ts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the 
bark, gentian, jalap, &c.; but, as they require 4 froublefome 
and tedious operation, it will be more conveniént for a private 
practitioner to purchafe what he needs of them from a profeffed 
druggift, than to prepare them himfelf. Such of them as are 
generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs and medi- 
cines as are to be kept for private practice. 


FOMENTATIONS, 


FrOMENTATIONS are generally intended either toeafepain, 

by taking off tenfion and fpafm ; or to brace and reftore the 
tone and vigour of thofe parts to which they are applied. The 
firft of thefe intentions may generally be anfwered by warm 
water, and the fecond by cold. Certain fub{tances, however, 
are ufually added to water with a view to heighten its effects, as 
anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. We thall therefore ‘abe 
join a few of the moft ufefal medicated fomentations, that peo- 
ple may have it in their power to make ufe of them as they. 
chufe. 

-Anodyne Fomentation. 


Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half 
an ounce; water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, 
and ftrain out the liquor. 

_ This fomentation, as its title exprefles, is ufed for relieving 
_ acute pain. 
Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounces red wine, a pint. 

Boil them for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. 
- This is intended, not only as a topical application for external 
complaints, but alts for relieving the internal parts. Pains of 
the bowels, which accompany dyfenteries and diarrhoeas, flatu- 
lent colics, uneafinefs of the ftomach, and reachings to vomit,. 
are frequently abated by fomenting the abdomen and region ae 
the ftomach with the warm liquor. 


Common Fomentation 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, 0° each 
two'ounces ; water, two quarts, After a flight boiling, pour 
off the liquor. 

Brandy or fpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, in 
fuch quantity as the particular circum ftances of the cafe {hall re. 
quire; but thefe are not always neceffary. 

; mee Emallient 


£16 | FOMENTATIONS. 
-Emollient Fomentatione - 
Wakes is” ‘he fame as the common decoétion. 


Strengthening Fomentation. ; 


Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an ounce; 
alum, two drachms, fmith’s forge water, three pints. Boil the 
water with the bark and peel to the confumption of one- third ; 
then ftrain the remaining decoction, and diffolve in ic the alum. 

| This aftringent liquor is. employed as an external fomentation 
to weak parts; it may alfo be ufed-internally. 


GARGLES. 


FJOWEVER trifling this clafs of medicines may appear, hey 

are by no means without their ufe. They feldom, indeed, 
cure difeafes, but they often alieviate very difagreeable fine 
toms; as parchednefs ‘of the: mouth, foulnefs of the tongue and 
faces, &c. they are peculiarly pieiale in fevers and fore throats. 
In the latter, a gargle will fometimes remove the diforder ; and 
in the former few things are more refrefking or agreeable to the 
patient, than to have his mouth frequently wafhed with fome 
foft detergent gargle, 

Dne advantage of thefe medicines is, that they are eafily pre- 
pared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any where; and 
if to thefe be added as much vinegar as will give them an agree- 
able fharpnefs, they will make a very ufeful gargle for pp 
and cleanfing the mouth. 

Gargles have the beft effect when injeCed with a fe ashe 


Atenuating Gargle. 


"Take of water, fix ounces; honey, one ounce; nitre, a 
drachm anda half. Mix them. ) | 

This cooling gargle may be ufed either in the inflammatory. _ 
quinfey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and fauces, 


Common Gargle. 


Take of rofe-water, fix ounces ; fyrup of clove July- flowers, 
half an ounce; fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quate to give it 
an agreeable fharpnets. Mix them. 

' This gargle, befides cleanfing the tongue and faticess acts 
as a gentle repellent, and wiil fometimes remove a flight quinfey. 


Detergent Gargle. 


Take of the emollient gargle a pint; tin@ure. of myrrh, 
an ounce ; honey, twoounces. Mix them. 
sy When exulcerations require. to be cleanfed, or the excre- 
tion of tough vifcid faliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
fervice. | 
; Emilie 
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Emollient Gargles 


Take an ounce of marfhmallow roots, and .two or three figs : 
boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be confumed; . 
then ftrain out the liquor. ; 
* If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of fpirit of fal-am- 
moniac, be added to the above, it will then be an exceeding good 
attenuating gargle. ray mM rr “ 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
_ fauces are rough and parched, to foften thefe parts, and promote 
the difcharge of faliva. | | 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that in 
the inflammatory quinfey, cr ftrangulation of the’ fauces little 
benefit arifes from the common gargles; that.fuch.as are of an 
acid nature do more harm than good, by contracting the 
emunciories of the faliva and mucus, and. thickening thofe hu-— 
‘mours; that a decoétion of figs in milk and water..has a/con- 
trary effect, efpecially if fome fal-ammoniac be added ; by which 
the faliva is made thinner, and the glands are brought to fecrete 
more freely ; a circumftance always conducive to the cure. _ 


‘ INFUSIONS. 


“VEGETABLES yield nearly the fame properties to. water 
by infufion as by decoction; and though they may require a 
longer time to give out their virtues in this way, , yet. it 
has feveral advantages over the other ; fince boiling is found.to 
diffipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic fubftances, 
without more fully extracting. their medicinal principles. 
The author of the New Difpenfatory-obferves, that even from 
thofe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may.be 
obtained, by returning the liquor upon freth quantities of the 
fubjeGt, the water loading’ ‘itfelf more and more with the 
active parts ; and that thefe loaded intufions are applicable to va- 
luable purpofes in medicine, as they costain in a [mall compafs 
the finer, more fubtile, and aétive principles of vegetables, in a 
form readily mifcible with the fluids of the human body. ’ 


Bitter Infufion. 


Take tops of the leffer centaury and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce ; yellow rind of lemon and oranae-peel, care-= 
fully. freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms., 
Cut them in fmall pieces, and infule them ina quart of boiling 
water, * °*« ; hike 

For indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want ‘of appe-. 
tite, a tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or thrice 


a-day. 
Xx 3 Infufion 
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Infufi Gon of the Bark. : 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five tablex 

fpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them in- 
tufe for two or three days. 
This is one of the beft preparations of the bark for sie fto- 
machs. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that me- 
dicine are required, a tea- cup full of it may be taken two or pce 
times a-day. 


Infufian of Carduus. 


Infufe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedi@us, or 
blefled thiftle, in a pint of common water, for fix hours, with 
out heat; then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given, with great benefit, in weak 
nefs of the ftomach, where the common bitters do not agree. It 
may be flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, or other aromatic 
- materials, 


Infufion of Linfied. 


Take of linfeed, two fpoonfuls ; liquorice root, fiiced; half 
an ounce ; boiling water, three pints. Let them’ ftand to in= 
fufe by the fire for fome hours, and then ftrain off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt’s-foot be added to thefe in- 
gredients, it will then be the Pederal Infufion. Both thefe are 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with advane 
tage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water 5 and in 
coughs and other complaints of the breaft, 


Infufion of Rofes. 


Take of red rofes, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, a 
quart; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half a. 
drachm ; loaf fugar, an ounce. 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed 
earthen veffel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and, having ftrained 

the liquor, add to it the fugar. 

- In-an exceffive flow of the men/zs, vomiting of blood, and 
ether hemorrhages, a tea-cup full of this gently aftringent in- 
fufion may be taken every thiee or four hours, It likewife makes 
an exceeding good gargle. 

As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no effect, 

an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mtg tas acid 
and water without infufion, 5: 


Infufion of Tamarinds and Senna, 
‘Take of tamarinds one ounce; fenna, and cryftals of tartar 


each iwodrachms, Let thefe ingredients be infuled four of 
five 
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i 

five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards let the liquor 
be ftrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tinéture added 
to it. Perfons who are eafily purged may leave out either the 
tamarinds or the eryftals of tartar. 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cup full may. be. 
given every half hour till it operates. ; ; 

This fupplies the place of the Decoétion of Tamarinds and 


Senna. : 
Spanifh Infufion. 


Take of Spanith juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce; falt 
of tartar, three drachms. Infufe in a quart of boiling water 
for anight.. To the ftrained liquor add an ounce and an half of 
the fyrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obftruCtions of the breaft, a tea- 
cup full of this infufion may be taken with advantage three or 
four times a-day. 


Infufion for the Palfy. 

Take of horfe-radifh root fhaved, muftard-feed bruifed, each 
four ounces; outer rind of orange-peel, one ounce. Infufe 
them in two quarts of boiling water, in a clofe veflel, for twen- 
ty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cup full of this warm ftimula- 
ting medicine may be taken three or four times a-day. It ex- 
cites the action of the folids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient . 
be kept warm, promotes perfpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh-trefoil 
be ufed inflead of the muftard, it will make the Antifcorbutic 
Infufion. 

JULEPS. 


6 ar bafis of Juleps is generally common water, or fome. 
fimple diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its 
quantity of diftilled {pirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup 
as is fufficient to render the mixture agreeable. ‘This is fharp- 
ened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with other 
medicines fuitable to the intention. 


Camphorated Fulep. 

Take of camphor, one drachm ; reétified {pirit of wine, ten 
diops; double-refined fugar half an ounce; boiling diftilled 
water, one pint. Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, 
then with the fugar; laftly, add the water by degrees, and ftrain 
the liquor. 

In hyfterical and other complaints, where camphor is proper, 
_ this julep may be taken in the dofe of a {poonful or two as often 

as the ftomach will bear it. 3 


x x 4 Cordial 


dW 
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Cordial esate 


Take of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces ; Jamaica pep- 
per-water, two ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, ane ‘compound 
Apirit of lavender, ‘of each two drachms ; fyrup of orange: peel 
an.ounce. Mix them. | 

This is given in the dofe of two fpoonfuls three or four times 
a-day, in diforders accompanied with great weaknefs and’ de= 
preffion of fpirits. 


¥ 


Ruepe aedritting ulép. 


Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces ; Giep 
of fquills, two ounces... Mix them. 

In coughs, afthmas, and obftruGions of the weeny! two. tae 
ble-fpoonfuls of ae julep jot ‘be taken. every three or four 
hours. 


 Mufk Fulcp. 


Rub half a drachm of mufk well together with half an. ounce 
of fugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinnamon and pep- 
permint-water, each two ounces; of the volatile aromatic fpirit, 
-two drachms. 

In the low ftate of nervous ae. hiccuping, Saitattibns: 
and other fpafmodic affections, two table fpoontuls of this julep 
may be taken every two or three hours. : e 


Saline Julep. 25066079) ROW ARS 2 
Diffolve two drachms of. falt of tartar in three ounces of frefh 


‘Temon juice, ftrained ; when the effervefcence is over, add, of 


mint-water, and common water, each two ounces; of fimple 
fyrup, one ounce. : 

This removes ficknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes -perfpiration, and may. be of fome lervice” in abba 
eipecially of the inflammatory kind. 

ren Vomiting Fulepe : f4 fas en 

-Diffolve four grains of emetic tartar in’eight ounces of water, 
and add to it half an ounce of the fyrup of clove July-flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no ‘topical inflam- 
mation, this julep may be-given in the dofe of one table-{poonful 
every quarter of an hour till it operates.. Antimonial vomits 
ferve not only to evacuate the contents of the ftomach,’ but like- 
wife to promote the different excretions. Hence they. are found 
in fevers to hci nearly the fame effects as Dr. ‘James’ s Powder. 


Ge Je 


MIXTURES. 
A MIXTURE differs from a julep in this refpect, that it ree 


ceives into(its compofition not only falts, extracts, and 
other fubftances diffoluble in water, but alfo earths, powders, 
and fuch fubftances as cannot be diflolved.. A mixture is feldom 
either an elegant or agreeable medicine, It is neverthelefs.ne- 
ceflary. Many perfons can take a mixture, who are not able to 
fwallow a bolus or an electuary: befides, there are medicines 
which act better in this than in any other form, 


Afringent Mixture. 


Take fimple cionamon-water, and common water, of each: 
three ounces; fpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a half 
Japonic confection, half an ounce. . Mix them. 

-In dyfenteries which are not of long ftanding, after the né= 
ceflary evacuations, a fpoonful or two ; of this mixture may be 
taken every four hours, aed apie he fecond or third day a 
dofe of rhubarb. 7 

The Afiringent Mixture, which I bie lately made ufe of with 


- great fuccefs, is prepared thus : 


‘Take powder of bole with opium, two drachms; cinnamon- 
water and penny-royal water, of each three ounces; fpirituous 
cinnamon-water, fix drachms; fimple fyrup, one ounce. Mix 
them, and takea table-fpoonful four or five times a-day. 


Diuretic Mixture. jae 


Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of fquills, fix 
drachms ; {weet fpirit of nitre, half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, 
an ounce and a half. Mix them, 

In obftructions of the urinary paflages, two fpoonfuls of this 
mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


Laxative Abforbent Mixture. 


Rub one drachm of magnefia alba ‘in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the belt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three 


ounces “of common water ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup 


of fugar, of each one ounce. 

As, moft difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities, 
this mixture may cither be given with a view to correct thefe, or 
to open the body. A table-fpoonful may be taken for a dofe, and 
repeated three times a-day. Toa very young child half a fpoon- 
ful will be fufficient. » Or 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofe may HE 
be increafed, or Mi quantity of roll doubled, 


This 
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This is one of the moft generally ufeful medicines for children 
“with which I am acquainted, 


} ‘Saline Mixture. | 

_ Diffolve a drachm of the falt of tartar in four ounces of boil- 

ing water; and, when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till 

the effervefcence ceafes; then add, of peppermint-water, two 

ounces, fimple fyrup, one ounce. 
Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occa- 

fionally fupply the place of the faline julep. 


Sguill Mixture. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, five ounces; vinegar of 
fquills, one ounce; fyrup of marfhmallows, an ounce-and a 
half. Mix them. a ; 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the feeretion - 
of urine, proves ferviceablein afthmatic and dropfical habits. A 
table-fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 


NCRYyITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums 
which have been beftowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, 
&c. it is beyond a doubt, that the moft proper application to a 
green wound is dry lint. But though ointments do not heal 
wounds anu fores, yet they ferve to defend them from the ex- | 
ternal air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may be neceflary for ~ 
drying, deterging, deftroying proud flefh, and fuch like. For 
_ thefe purpofes, however, it will be fufficient to infert only afew 

of the moft fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active na- 
ture can occafionally be added to them. | 


Yellow Bafilicum Ointment. ; 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankincenfe, each a 
quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fire; then 
add, of hogs’ lard prepared, one pound. Strain tke ointment | 
while warm. og haa 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. i 

Ointment of Calamine. | 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and calae 
mine ftone levigated, of each half a.pound. Let the calamine 
ftone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part of 
_ the oil, and afterwards added to the reft of the oil and’ wax 
previoufly melted. together, continually firring them «ll quite 


cold, 
This 
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This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of 
Turner’s Ccrate, is an exceeding good application in burns and 
excoriations from whatever caule. 


Emollient @iniment. 


Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint and a half; 
yellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound, Melt the wax in the oifs over a gentle fire ; then mix 
in the turpentine, and ftrain the ointment, 

This fupplies the place of A/the a Ointment. It may beufed 
for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


Eye Ointment. 


Take of hogs’ lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two 
drachms; tutty prepared,-one ounce; melt the wax with the ~ 
Jard over a gentle fire, and then fprinkle in the tutty, continue | 
ally ftirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better con« 
fiftence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with 
alittle oil, and intimately mixed with it. 


Another. 


Take of camphor, and calamine ftone levigated, each fix” 
drachms ; verdegrife, well prepared, two drachms; hogs’ lard, 
and mutton fuet, prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the cams 
phor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the lard and fuet, 
continuing the triture till they be perfe@ly united. 

This ointment has been long in efteem for difeafes of the eyes, 
It ought, however, to be ufed with caution, when the eyes are 
much inflamed or very tender. 


Iffue Ointment. | 
Mix half an ounce of Spanifh flies, finely powdered, in fix. 


ounces of yellow bafilicum ointment, ; 
This ointment is chiefly intended for dreffing blifters, in order 
to keep them open during pleafure. 


Ointment of Lead. 


Take of olive oil, half a pint; white wax, two ounces; fugar 
of lead, three drachms. Let the fugar of lead, reduced into a | 
fine powder, be rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and after- 
wards added to the other ingredients, previoufly melted together, 
continually ftirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed in 
all cafes where the intention is to dry and fkin over the part, as 
in {calding, &c, ; ; | 


Mercurial 
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Mercurial Ointment. ne : ws 
Take of quickfilver, two ounces; hogs’ lard, three ounces ; 
mutton fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickhiver with an ounce of 
the hogs’ lard in a warm’ mortar, till the globules be perfely 
_extinguifhed ; then rub it up with the reft of the lard and ete 
previoufly melted together. 
The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mer= 
cury into the body by being rubbed upon the fkin. >. 


f 


Ointment of Sulphur. 


Take of hogs’ lard prepared, four ounces; flowers of ful- 
phur, an ounce and a half; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms ; 
eflence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an 
ointment. — > 

This cintment, rubbed upon'the parts affected, . will ‘cenerails 
cure the itch. It is both the fafeftand beft application for that 
purpofe, and, when made in this way, has no ire een 
{mell. Tages? 


Ointment fir Difsafes of the Sify 


erie of the ointment, commonly called umguentum citrinum, 
a drachm and a half ; flour of brimftone and powder of helle- 
bore, of each an ounce : hogs’ lard, three ounces; effence of 
lemon, or oil of thyme, from. twenty to thirty drops, to correct 
the offenfivenefs of the fmell. Make them into an ointment: 

] have not only known many ordinary affections of the fkin 
cured by this ointment, but even fome of a very malignant na- 
vie and oop sbotat to leprofy. 


White Ointment. 


Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and fpermaceti, of - 
each three. ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keepthem 
conftantly and brifkly ftirring together, till quite bai 3 

If two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a {mall 
quantity of oil, be added to the Ole: it wil make the White 
camphorated Olntment. 


Liniment for Birni. 
‘Take equal -parts of Florence oil, or of frefh drawn linfeed 
oil, and lime water ; fhake them well: together in a wide mouth- 
ed ‘bottle, (aaih fora liniment. 
This is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent © 
fcalds or burns. It may either be fpread upon a cloth, or the 
parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. 


\ 


W bite. 
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W hite Liniment. | 
This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, two- 
thirds of the wax being left out. . ; 


“This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where, 
on account of the largenefs of the furface, the ointments with 
lead or calamine might be improper. 


Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces ; liquid Jaudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, 
and work them well together. 


Volatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oi!, an ounce; fpirit of hartfhorn, half an 
ounce. Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, 
will be more efficacious, where the patient’s fkin is able to . 
bear it. : 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, 
apiece of flanne!, moiftened with'this liniment, and applied to 
‘ the throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
moft efficacious remedies; and that it feldom fails, after bleed~. 
ing, either to leflen or carry off the complaint. The truth of this 
obfervation I have often experienced, 


- Camphorated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, 
in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diflolved. 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rheu- 
‘matifms, and in fome other. cafes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenfion of the parts. 


PILLS. 


IY) bated ty which operate in a {mall dole, and whofe dif- 
agreeable tafte or {mell makes it neceflary that they fhould 
be concealed from the palate, are moft commodioufly exhibited 
in this form. No medicine, however, that is intended to ope- 
rate quickly, ought to be made into pills, as they often lie for a 
_confiderable time on.the ftomach before they are diflolved, fo as 
to produce any effect, 
_ As the ingredients which enter the compofition of pills are 
generally fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize, may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in mentioning the 
Bi 3) dofe 
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_dofe we fhall only fpecify the number of pills to be taken: as 
one, two, three, &c. . 


Compofing Pill, a ee 
Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caftile foap, half a — 
drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty 
pills. . | 
When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftomach, one, 
two, or three of thefe pills may be taken, as occafion requires. 


Deobftruent Pill, 


' Take falt of fleel; fuccotrine aloes; myrrh in powder; of 
each a drachm. Make into forty pills, of which two are to bé 
taken evening and mornitig. Baas: 

I have found thefe pills of excellent fervice in obftru€tions of 
the menfes. ‘he late Dr. Warkinson made it his dying re- | 
queft, that I would infert this prefcription in the ** Domeftic 
Medicine,’ which he faid would be immortal, and, that * his 
- foul panted for immortality.” | | 

: ! Feiid Pill. 

‘Take of afafoetida, half an ounce; fimple fyrup, as much as: 
is neceflary to form it into’ pills. ‘i 

In hyfteric cornplaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, 
may be taken twice or thrice a-day: They may likewifé be of 
fervice to perfons afflicted with the afthma, 

When. it is neceflary to keep the body open, a proper quan- 
tity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occafionally be added to 
the above mafs. yy tir 3 

: Hemlock Pill. 


Take any quantity of the extraét of hemlock, and adding. to 
it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, | 
form it into pills of the ordinary fize. Se TP ae 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to fe- 
veral drachms in the day.. The beft method, however, of ufing 
thefe pills, is to begin with one or two, and to increafe the dofe ~ 
gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, without any re« 
markable degree of ftupor or giddinefs. 


Mercurial Pill. 


Take of purified quickfilver and honey, each half an ounce. 
Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of: mercury are’ 
perfectly extinguifhed; then add, of Caftile foap, two drachms 3 
powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread} a fufficient quantity’ to 
give the ma{s’a proper confiftence’ for pills. ) 

} : When 
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When ftronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of | 
quickfilver may be doubled. eh | Gr, 

The dofe of thefe pills is different, according to the intention 
with which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may 
be taken daily. To raife a falivation, four or five will be ne. 
ceffary. ge 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made in- 
to amafs, with a fufficient quantity of fimple fyrup, will make 
a Mercurial Purging Pill. 


Mercurial Sublimate Pill. 


Diffolve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury 
in two drachms of the faturated folution of crude fal ammoniac, 
and make it into a pafte, in a glafs mortar, with a fufficient. 
quantity of the crumb. of bread. ‘This mafs muft be formed 
into one hundred and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the moft agreeable form of exhibiting the 
fublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing the 
venereal difeafe, but alfo in killing and expelling worms, after 
other powerful medicines had failed *. | | 

For the venereal difeafe, four of thefe pills may be taken 
twice a-day, as an alterant three, and for worms two. 


Plummer’s Pill. , 


Take of calomel, or {weet mercury, and precipitated falphur 
of antimony, each three drachms; extraé of liquorice, two 
drachms. Rub the fulphur and mercury well together: after- 
wards add the extract, and, with a fufficient quantity of the mu- 
cilage of gum-arabic, make them into pills. } 

This pill has been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in ° 
ob{tinate cutaneous diforders; and. has completed a cure after 
falivation had failed. In- venereal cafes it has, likewife produced: 
excellent effects. ‘I'wo or three pills of an ordinary fize may be 
taken night and morning, the patient keeping moderately: warm, 


and drinking after each dofe a draught of decoCtion of the woods, 
or of farfaparilla. 


Purging Pills: 
Take of fuccotrine aloes, and Caftile foap, each two drachms;, 
of fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them into pills. 
Four or five of thefe pills will generally prove a fufficient 
purge. For kceping the body gently open, one may be taken 
night and morning. They are reckoned both deob(truent and 


* Gee.a paper on this fubje&t in the Edioborgh Phyfical and Lite : 
fays, by the ingenious Dr, John Gardener, J y iterary Ef. 


ftomachic, 
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ftomachic, and will isevfourtd to anfwer all the purpofes of Dr. 
Anderfon’s pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes. 


Where aloetic purges are eae the following pills may 


be ufed: 
‘Take extract of jalap, and vitiolatea tartar, of each: two 


drachms ; fyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 


proper confiftence for pills. 
_ Thefe pills may be taken in the fame quantity as $ the above. 


Pill for the Bile. . 


Take gum pill and colocynth pill, each a drachm. “Beat them 

together, and make the mafs into thirty pills. 

. In bilious and nervous patients, where it was necefiary to keep 
the body gently open, I have found thefe pills anfwer the pur- 
pofe extremely well. I generally pive one over night, and another 
next morning, once or twice a-week. But the dofe muft be 1 re~ 
aHetie by the eflect. , 
Pill for the Boulidiel | poi ans 
_ Take of Caftile foap, fuccotrine aloes, and rhubarb, of each 

‘one drachm. Make them into pills, with a fuficient quantity 


_ of fyrup or mucilage. 
Thefe pills, as their title expreffes, are ch riefly intended for 


the jaundice, which, with the affiftance of proper diet, they will 
often cure. Five or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, more 
or lefs, as is neceflary to keep the body open. It will be pro- 
per, however, during their ufe, to interpofe now and ban a 
vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar emetic. 


_ Stomachic Pill. ) 
Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb 
‘and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm; oil of sare thirty. 


drops; fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 
_ Three or four of thefe pills may be taken twicé a- day, for in- 


“Vigorating the ftomach, and keeping the body sith open. 


Squall Pills. j 
Take powder of dried fquills, a drachm and a Laine ; gum am- 
moniac, and cardamom feeds, in powder, of each three drachms ; 


fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 
In dropfical and afthmatic complaints, two or three of thefe 


pills may be taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will 


bear them. 
Strengthening Pill. 


Take foft extraét of the bark, and falt of fteel, each a sachin. 
_ Make into pills. ‘ 
. RY 
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In diforders arifing from exceffive debility, of relaxation of 
the folids, as the cholorofis, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills 
may be taken three times a-day- 


‘he st PL ASTERS) 


PLASTERS ought to be of a different confiftence, according 

to the purpofes for which they are intended. Such as are 
to be applied to the breafts or ftomach, ought to be foft and 
yielding ; while thofe defigned for the limbs fhould be firm and. 
adhefive. . 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent ve- 
getable with the oil employed for the compofition of the plafter ; 
but this treatment does not communicate to the oils any valuable 
qualities. : 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a 
plafter of a proper confiftence, which make the bafis of feveral 
other plafters.’ In boiling thefe compofitions, a quantity of hot 
water muft be added from time to time to prevent the plafter 
from burning or growing black. This, however, fhould be done 
with.care, left it caufe the matter to explode, 


Common Plafter. 


. Take of common olive oil, fix pints; litharge, reduced to a 
fine powder, two.pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil 
together over a gentle fire, continually ftirring them, and keep~ 
ing always about half a gallon of. water in the veffel: after they 
have boiled about three hours, a little of the plafter may be 
taken out and put into cold water, to try if it be of a proper 
confiftence: when that is the cafe, the whole may be fuffered 
to cool, and the water well preffed out of it with the hands. 

» This plafter is generally applied in flight wounds and exco- 
-_Wiations of the fkin. It keeps the part foft and warm, and de- 

fends it from the air, which is all that is neceffary in fuch cafes. 
Its principal ufe, however, is to ferve as a bafis for other 
plafters. 

Adhefive Plafter. “h 


_ Take of common plafter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, 
a quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 
- ‘Lhis plafter is principally ufed for keeping on other dreflings. 


Anodyne Plafter. 


Melt an ounce of adhefive plafter, and, when it is cooling, 
mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the, fame quan- 
tity of camphor, previoufly rubbed up with a little oil. } 

= Yy This 
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This plafter generally gives eafe in, acte pains, pscially of 
the nervous kind. 


Pasern g Plafler., lish 


Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces; Spanith flies in fine powder, ‘three ounces 5 powdered 
muftard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, add 
to it the turpentine, taking care not to’ evaporate it by too much, 
heat. After the turpentine _ and wax aré fufliciently incérpo- 
rated, fprinkle in the powders, continually ftirring the mafs. ull 
it bé ate . ‘ 

Though this plafter i is made in a variety of ways, one’ felaoin® 
meets with it of a proper confittence. When compounded with 

oils and other grealy fubftances, its effeéts are blunted, ‘and it’ is 
apt to run; while pitch and refin render it too hard and very 
inconvenient: 

When the bliftering. plafter is, not at a its. place ‘may be 
fupplied by mixing. with any. foft ointitent a fufficient quantity | 
of powdered flies 5 Os by forming | them i into a pate | with’ four! 
ahd vinegar. Pe ie 

Bliftering platters prove highly difagreéable to many peopl, 
by occafioning ftrangury. , I have therefore of late ufed a er, 
in whith 2-{mall quantity of bliftering falve has been mixed with 
the Burgundy pitch plaiter. I day it over the part affected, and. 
fuffer it to remain as long as it will ftick. ‘The bliftering platter 
lofes its effet in a few, hours). whereas this will a€ for many. 
days, or even weeks,. and feldom fails to. remove a i 6 
obitructions. | 7 | 


"Guin ifr.” Pe Te wate iy il. 


Take of the corntiion: ni platters four pounds 3. gum, ammoniae 
and galbanum, ftrainedy of each half a pound, Melt shom to-, 
gether, and add, of Veniceturpentine, fix ounces.) ) 19 Lo 

This ‘plafter is ufed asa digeftive, and nba ded for dialing 
indolent tumours. ik’ aR LEE 

«Mercurial Plafters: reo ddebbot 


Take Of common plafter, one pound; of gum lngianintae! 
trained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when cool- 
ing, add eight ounces of quickfilvet, previoully extinguithed by 
triture, with three ounces of hog’s lard. 

This platter is recommended in pains of the fit? arifing 
from a-venereal caufe. Indurations Pie glands, and other vio- 
lent tumours, are likewife found fometimes to yield to it. : 


Stomach Plajter.. . 


Take of gum platter, half a ‘pound 5, “eamphorated oil, ‘an. 


ounce and a half ; black REPREty. Or. # capficum, where. At a Uy 
$ . 


4 
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had, one ounce.’ Melt the plafter, and mix with it the oil; then 
fprinkle in the pepper, previoufly reduced to’a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this platter, fpread upon foft leather, and 
applied to the’ region of the ftomach, will be of fervice im flatu- 
lencies arifing from hyfteric) and hypochondriac affections. A 
little of the expreffed oil of mace, or a few drops of the effential 
oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 

This may fupply the place of the Antihy/feric Plafler. 


Warm Plafter. ’ 

Take of gum plafter,, one ounce; bliftering plafter, two 
drachms. . Melt them together over a gentle fire. 4 
) . This plafter is ufeful in;the fciatica and other fixed pains of 
the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for, fome 
time, and to be renewed at leaft once a-week.. If this is. found 
to blifter the part, which is fometimes the cafe, it muft be made 
with a {maller proportion of the bliftering plaf{ter. 


Wax Plaffer. > | , 

Take of yellow wax, one pound; white refin, half a pound; 
mutton fuet, three quarters of a pound. . Melt them together: 

This is generally ufed inftead of the Afelilot Plaffer. .Itis a 

proper application after blifters, and in. other cafes where a 

gentle digeftive is neceffary. | 


. POULTICES. Za 
Dopo cit fome overfight, this article was omitted in the 


former editions, though it relates to a clafs of medicines 
by no means unimportant. Poultices are often beneficial, even 
in the moft fimple form; but more fo, when employed to retain 
more active medicines,—to keep them in contact with the fkin, 
—and to fitit for their abforption. Every nurfe knows how to 
make a poultice. | . 

A poor woman, who had received a very dangerous wound in 
the tendons of her thumb from a rufty nail, called upon me 
fome little time fince. As her cafe properly belonged to the 
department of furgery, I advifed her to apply to the hofpital ; 
but the official hirelings there refufed to take her in, though I | 
always underftood that they were obliged to take in accidents. Tt 
fcems, however, that fome very confined meaning was annexed 
to this word by the furgeon on duty, and that he did not think 
the danger of a locked jaw, to be an accident as deferving of his 
pity and immediate affiftance, as a broken arm, or diflocated ancle. 

The poor woman came back to me; and, as her fituation 
became every moment more and more alarming, the pain and 


¥'yra . inflam. 
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- inflammation having ‘veached as high as the arm-pit, I advifed 
her to apply tothe whole hand and arm a large poultice, with an 
ounce of laudanum {prinkled over it, and to renew the poultice 
twice a day. ‘This fhe did with fo much fuccefs, that the thumb 
is now. quite well, though the accident did not happen above 
three weeks ago. | 

Alarming as the cafe was, I had coe reafon to rely.on the 
eflicacy of the poultice, from a former trial fomewhat fimilar. 
One of thofe girls, who are employed by bookbinders in flitch- 
ing the fheets, having wounded her finger with the three-edged 
needle ufed on fuch occafions, foon felt the pain fhoot upwards 
with deadly tendency. I ordered her to apply the fame fort of 
poultice with laudanum, which had the fame happy effea. 

Both thefe patients made ufe of the Common Poultice; but T 
prefer one made of linfeed flour, which is more-eafily aoe 
and keeps moift longer than any other. 


: POWDERS. 


HIS | is one of the moft fimple forms in which BE can 

be adminiftered. Many medicinal fubftances, however, 

cannot be reduced into powder, and others are ‘too sae fie 
to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any jpreedlie thin 
liquor,’ as tea or water-gruel. ‘The more ponderous will re- 
quire a more ponnitent “vehicle, as fyrup, conferve, jelly, or 
honey. . 

Gums, and whee fubftances, which are difficult to powder, 

fhould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thofe which 
are too dry, efpecially aromatics, ought to be {prinkled during 
their pulverization with a few drops of any proper water. 

_,, Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in {mall quantities 
“at a time, and kept in glafs veffels clofely flopped. Indeed, no- 
powders ought to be cfeaten to the air, or kept too long, other- 
wife their virtues will be in great meafure deftroyed. 


Aftruigent Powder. 


Toke of alum and Japan earth, each two dradhens) Pound 
them: together, and divide the wehiolé 3 into ten or twelve dofes. 

In an immoderate flow .of the menfes, and other hemor- 
rhages, one of thefe powders may be taken vai. holes or every 
half-hour if the dilahorge be violent. 


Powder of Bole. 


Take of Bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces$ cinna- 
mon, one ounce 5 tormentil root and gum arabic, of each fix 
drachms ; 
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drachms3 long pepper, one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients be 
reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous aftringegt powder, is given in fluxes, 
and other difoxder's where medicines of that clafs are neceflary, 
in the dofe of a feruple, or half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bole with Opium, which is a medicine of confiderable efficacy. 
It may be taken in the fame quantity as the former, but not 


above twice or thrice a day. 4 


Carminative Powder. 


Take of coriander feed, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; 
nutmegs, half adrachms; fine fugar, a drachm and a half. Re- 
duce them into powder for twelve dofes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing 
from indigeftion, particularly thofe to which hyfteric and hy- 
pochondriac perfons are fo liable. It may likewife be given in 
{mall quantities to children in their food, when troubled with 
gripes. 

Diuretic Powder. 
Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified nitre, one ounce. 
Pound them together, and divide the whole-into twenty-four 


dofes. 
During the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe, one of ‘thefe 


cooling powders may be taken three times a-day, with confider- 
able advantage, 
Aromatic Opening Powder. 


Take of the beft Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, 
each two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and after- 


wards mixed well together. 
When flatulency is accompanied with coftivenefs, a tea- 


fpoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice a-day; ac- 
cording to circumf{tances, 


Saline Laxative Powder. 


Take of foluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one drachm; 
purified nitre, half adrachm. Make them into a powder. 

In fevers, and other inflammatory diforders, where it is ne- 
ceflary to keep the body gently open, one of thefe cooling lax- 
ative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and a wrbieeted ocoa~ 
fionally. 

Steel Powder. 


Take filings of fteel, and loaf fugar, of each two ounces ; 


gi nger, two drachms, Pound them together, 
Yy 3 | In 


» 
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In obftruGtions of the men/es, and other-eafes. where fteel is 
proper, a tea-{poonful of this powder maybe taken twice a-day, 
and wathed down with a little gyine or water. eT ee 
: Sudorific Powder. 
~ ‘Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of’ each half an 
ounce ; opium and ipecacuanha, of eachone drachm. Mix the 
ingredients, and reduce them to a fine powder. wiles 

This is generally known by the name of Dover’s Powder. It 
is a powerful fudorific. In obftinate rheumatifms, and other - 
cafes where it is neceflary to excite a copious {weat, this powder 
may be adminiftered in the dofe of a feruple-or half a drachm. 

Some patients will require two fcruples. . It ought to be accom- 
panied with the plentiful ufe of fome warm diluting liquor. 


We orm Powdirs! ayqibaet aee 

Take of tin reduced into ‘a fine powder, an ounce 3 Adthiops 
mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the 
whole into fix dofes. CL RAS 
One of thefe powders may be taken in a little fyrup, ‘honey, 
or treacle, twice a-day. . After they have been. all ufed, the fol- 
lowing anthelmintic purge may be proper. ite | 
i Purging Worm Powder. pn 


Take of powdered rhubarb, a fcruple; fcammony and calo« 
mel, .of each five grains.. Rub them together in a mortar for 
one dofe. ahi | 

For children the above dofes muft be leffened according to 
thein amee. (si! | ; 

If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be confi- ,. 
derably increafed. The late Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount 
of two ounces in three days, and fays, when thus adminiftered, 
that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purged his patients ~ 
both before they took the powder and afterwards. 


Powder for the Tape Worm. 


Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid two 
or three drachms, according to his age and conftitution, of the 
root of the male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two 
hours afterwards, he is to take of calomel and refin of fcam- 
mony, each ten grains; gum gamboge, fix grains. ‘Thefe in- 
gredients muft be finely powdered and given in a little fyrup, 
honey, treacle, or any thing that is moit agreeable to the pa- 
tient. He is then to walk gently about, now and then drinking 
a difh of weak green tea, till the worm is pafled. _If the Pans 

: : | ‘ , dex 
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der of the fern produces naufea, or ficknefs, it may be removed 
by fucking the juice of an orange or lemon. | 
This medicine, which had oy long kept a fecret abroad for. 


‘the cure of the tape-worm, was fome time ago purchafed by the 


French King, and made’ public for the benefit of mankind. Not . 
having: had an opportunity of trying it, I can fay nothing from 
experience concerning its efficacy. It feems, however, from its 
ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken 
with care. ‘The dofe here prefcribed is fufficient for the ftrongeft 
patient ; it muft, therefore, be reduced according to the age and 
conftitution. 


SYR UPS. 


&¥RtiPS were iaine timer ago looked ‘upon ‘as eadininta of 
confiderable value, , They are at prefent, however, regarded 


chiefly as.vehicles for medicines of greater eflicacy, and are ufed 


for fweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures ; and for reducing 
the lighter powders into bolufes, pills, and ele€tuaries. As all 
thefe purpofes may be anfwered by the fimple fyrup alone, there 
is little. occafion for any other; efpecially as they are feldom 
found but in a ftate of fermentation; and. as the dofe of any 
medicine given in this form is very uncertain. Perfons who 


- ferve the public muft keep whatever their cuftomers call. for ; 


but, to the private practitioner, nine-tenths of the fyrups mPaY 
kept in the fhops are unneceflary. 


Simple Syrup 

Is made by diffolving in water, either with or without heat, 
about double its weight of fine fugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce of 
the fimple fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium, or the | 
{yrup of poppies, and will be found a more fafe and certain 
medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marflimallows may - 
likewife be fupplied, by adding to: the common fyrup a fufficient 
quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. 

Theofe who choofe to preferve the juice of lemons in form of 
{yrup, may diflolve in it, by the heat of a warm bath, nearly 
double its weight of fine fugar. . ‘The juice ought to be previ- 
oufly ftrained, and fuffered to ftand till it fettles. 

‘The fyrup of ginger is fometimes of ufe as a warm vehicle 
for giving medicine to perfons afflifted with flatulency, It may 
be made by infufing two ounces of bruifed ginger in two pints 


‘of boiling water for twenty-four hours. , After the liquor has 


been ftrained, and has ftood to fettle for fome time, it may be 
poured off, and a little more than double its weight of fine pow- 


dered fugar ‘diffolved in it. 
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Richie iD {pirit is the dire menftruum of tlie, releald and 
A™ effential oils of vegetables, and totally extraéts thefe a@ive 
principles from fundry fubftances, which yields them to water, 
either not at all, or only in part. 

It diffolves like wile thofe parts of animal fubftances in which 
their peculiar fmells and taftes refide. _ Hence the tin@tures pre- 
pared with re@tified {pirits form an ufeful and elegant celafs of 
medicines, poflefling many of the moft effential virtues of fim- 
ples, without being clogged with their inert or ufelefs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menftruum of the gum- 
my, faline, and faccharine parts ‘of medicinal fubftances, «it 
will be neceflary, in the preparation of feveral tin€tures, to 
_ make ule of a weak fpirit, or a compofition of’ Paps at and 
water. 


Aromatic Tinéure. 


Infufe two ounces of Jamaiea pepper in two pints of bendy, 

without heat, for a few days ;. then ftrain off the tincture. 
eS fimple tincture will fufhiciently anfwer all the intentions 
of the more coftly preparations of this kind. It is rather too 
hotto be taken by itfelf; but is very proper for mixing with 
fuch medicines as might otherwife prove too cold for the fto- 
mach. 


cibnaias Linéiure of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-peel and , 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, 
and the other ingredients bruifed: then infule the whole in. 
a pint and a half of brandy, for five or fix days, in aclofe veflel ; 
afterwards firain off the tin¢ture. 
_ ‘his tin€ture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but. 
alfo in the flow, nervous, and pucid Kinds, a, towards 
their decline. : 
The dofe is from one sates to three or ate every fifih 
or fixth hour. It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and. acca- 
fionally fharpened with a few drops of the fpirit of vitriol. 


~ ¢ . ‘ 


Volatile Fotid Tinure. 


Infufe two ounces of afafectida in one pint of volatile aroma- 
tic fpirit, for eight days, in a clofe bottle, a fhaking 1 it 5 
then. ftrain the tincture. 


This 
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This mediciné is beneficial in hyfteric diforders, efpecially 
when attended with lownefs of fpirits, and faintings. A tea- 


{poonful of it may be taken in a glafs of wine, ora cup of penny- _ 


royal tea. | 
yal tea bya, 


Volatile TinGure of Gum Guaiacum. 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic {pirit, 
a pint. Infufe without heat, in a veffel well ftopped, for a few 
days; then ftrain off the tincture *. ; 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this tin€ture may 


be taken ina cup of the infufion of water trefoil, twice or thrice 
a-day. 


TinGure of Black Hellebore. 


Infufe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruifed, in 
a pint of proof fpirit, for feven-or eight days; then filter the 
tincture through paper. A fcruple of cochineal may be infufed 
along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 

In obftru€tions of the menjes, a tea-fpoonful of this tin&ture 
may be taken in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice 
a-day. 

Aftringent TinGture. 


Digeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, 
foreight days; afterwards ftrain it for ufe, | 

This tinéture, though not generally known, is a good aflrin- 
gent medicine. "With this view, an ounce, or more, of it may 
be taken three or four times a-day. | 


Tinéture of Myrrh and Aloes. 


‘Take of gum myrrh, an ounce anda half; hepatic aloes, one 
ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two 
pints of rectified fpirits, for fix days, in a gentle heat ; then 
~ ftrain the tinGture, 
_ ‘This is principally ufed by furgeons for cleanfing foul ulcers, 
and reftraining the progrefs of gangrenes. It is alfo, by fome, 
recommended as a proper application to green wounds. 


Tincture of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 


Take of crude opium, two ounces: f{pirituous aromatic water, 
and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diffolve the opium, 
fliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, frequently. {tirring it; 
afterwards add the {pirit, and {train off the tinéture. 


* A very good tingture of guaiacum, fordomeftic ufe, may. be made 
by infufng two or three ounces of the gum in a bottle of rym or brandy. 


As 


~§ 
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~ As. twenty-five ie of this tin&ture‘cohtain about a grain 
of opium, the ¢ common dofe may be from sip to thity 
drops. ; | tely 6 nu gdalet od > Luda: q 


Sacred TinGure, or TinGure of Fiera Picra. 


Take of fuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; _ Virginian 
fnake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infufe th"g pint 
. of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, fora week, fre- 
quently iaeeie the bottle, then ftrain off the tincture. | . 

This is a fate and ufeful purge for perfons of ‘a languid and 
phlegmatic habit : but is thought to have’ bettér effects, taken i in 
{mall dofes asa laxative. 

The dofe, as a purge, is from one_to two ounces, - 


| Compound Ti inBur é of Sen Nae 


Take of fenna, one ounce ; jalap, Pages ita ta feeds, and-cream - 
of tartar, of each half.an ounce. “Infufe them in-a) pint’ anda 
half of French brandy for a week ;. then ftrain the tincture, and 
add to it four ounces of fine fugar.. 

This is an agreeable purge, and anfwers all the purpotes of 
the Elixir Salutis, and of Dajfy’s Elixir, : 

The dofe 1 is from one to two or pares ounces. 


AX 


Tinétave of Sha if Ehes. 


Take of Spanifh flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces; 
{fpirit of wine, one ‘pint. Infufe for two or three. days ; ee 
ftrain off the tincture. 

This is intended.as an acrid ftimulant far external ufe. Parts 
affected with the pally or chronic rheumatifn ah be frequently 
rubbed with it. 


Tinébure of the Balfom of Tolu. 


Take of the balfam of Tolu, an ounce and a half ; reftified 
{pirit of wine, a pint. Infufe in a gentle heat until the balfam 
is diffolved ; ited {train the tincture. 

This tincture poffeffes all the virtues of the balfam, In coughs, 
and other complaints.of the brea{t, a tea-fpoonful or two of it 
may be taken in a bit of loaf fugar. But the bell way of ufing 
it isin fyrup. An ounce of the tinéture, properly mixed with _ 
two pounds of fimple fyrup, will make what i is coanany called 
the Balfamic Syrup. 


Tin&ure of Rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a’half; lefler cardamon 
feeds, half an ounce brandy, two pints. ‘Digett for a week, 


and ftrain the tincture. 
Thote 
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Thofe who choofe to have a vinous tinéture of rhubarb may 
infufe the above ingredients in a bottle of Lifbon wine, adding to 
it about two ounces of proof fpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian 
{nake-root be added to the above paca it will make the 
bitter tin€ture of rhubarb. 

All thefe tinétures are Mehaed as ftomachics and cotibbo- 
rants as well as purgatives. | In weaknefs: of the {ftomach, indi- 
geftion, laxity of the inteftines, fluxes, cholicky and fucly like 
complaints, they are frequently of great fervice. The dofe is 
from half a fpoonful to three or four {poonfuls or more, accord- 
ing tothe circumftances of the patient, and the purpofes it is in« 
tended to anfwer. | 


The Tonic rabigh 


Mix two ounces of the compound tin€ture of Peruvian bark 
with the like quantity of the volatile tin@ture of Valerian; and 
of this mixture a tea-fpoonful in a glafs of wine or water is to be 
taken three or four times/a-day. 

I have long made ufe of this tinture for the relief of thofe 
peculiar affections of the ftomach and bowels, fuch as indigef- 
tion, &c. which generally accompany nervous difeafes. I do 
not fay that the tinéture will cure thofe complaints, nor do 
I know of any medicine that. will; but where a complete cure 
cheek be rationally expected, relief is certainly a very defirable 
 obje 


Paregoric Elixir. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an. ounce ; ; opium, two 
drachms. Infufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic {pirit, 
for four or five days, frequently fhaking the bottle; afterwards 
{train the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and fafe way ofadminiftering opium. It 
eafes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, and 
is ufeful in many diforders of children, particularly the hooping 
cough. 

The dofe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops. 


. Sacred Elixir. 

Take of rhubarb cut fmall, ten drachms 3 fuccotorine aloes, ita 
‘powder, fix drachms; lefler cardamon feeds, half an ounce ; 
French brandy, two pints. Infufe for two or three days, and 
then {train the elixir, 


This ufeful tomachic purge may be taken from one ounce'to 
an ounce and a half, 


Stomachie 
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‘f ai Paved lg Elixir. 


Take, ey: gentian root, two ounces; Curaffao oranges; one 
ounce; “Virginian f{nake-root, halfan ounce. Let the i ingre- 
dients be bruifed, and infufed for three or four days in two pints 
of French brandy ; 3 afterwards ftrain out the elixir. 

This is an excellent ftomach bitter.” In flatulencies, indi- 
geflion, want of appetite, and fuch like complaints, a fmall glafs. 
of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewife relieves the gout in 
the dtomutch, when taken in a large dofe. | 


Acid Elixir of Vitrial. 


Take of the aromatic tinCture, one pint ; oil of vitriol, three 
ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the faeces have fubfided, 
filter the elixir through paper, in a glafs funnel. 

This is one of the beft medicines which I know for hyfteric 
and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with fatulencies arifing from. 
relaxation or debility of the ftomach and inteftines. It will fuc- 
_ ceed where the moft celebrated ftomachic bitters have ‘no effect. 
The dofe is from ten to forty drops, in a glafs of wine or water, 
or acup of any bitter infufion, twice or thrice a-day, It thould be 
taken when the ftomach i is moft empty - 


Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 


Diffolve an ounce of camphor ina pint of re€tified {pirits. 

This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, 
palfies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, diffolved in half a pound of 
the volatile aromatic fpitit, makes Ward's Effences | 


Spirit of Mindereras. 


Take of volatile {al ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it 
gradually diftilled vinegar, till the effervefcence ceafes, - 

This medicine is ufeful in promoting adifcharge both by the fkin | 
and urinary paflage. It is alfo a good external application in 
{trains and bruifes. _ 

When intended to raife a fweat, half an ounce of it ina cup 
of warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every hour tild 
it has the defired effect. 


VINEGARS. 


INEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a fecond 
fermentation. Jt is an ufeful medicine both in inflamma- 
tory and putrid diforders. Its effe€ts are, to cool the blood, 


quench thirft, counteract a tendency to putrefaction, and allay 
nore 
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inordinate motions of the fyftem. . It likewife promotes. the na- 
tural fecretions, and in fome cafes excites a copious {weat, where 
the warm medicines, called alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent 
that falutary evacuation. 

Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric stfections, | 
are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nofe, or 
received into the ftomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correét- 
ing many poifonous fubftances, when taken into the f{tomach ; 
and in promoting their expulfion, by the different emunétories,, 
when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, but: ferves: likewife 
to extract, in tolerable perfection, the virtues of feveral other 
medicinal fubftances. Moft of the odoriferous flowers impart 
to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purplifh or red 
colour. . It alfo aflifts or coincides with the intention of {quills, 
garlic, gum ammoniac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thefe effects, however, are not to be expected from every 
thing that is fold under the name of vinegar, but from fuch as 
is found and well prepared. — 

The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceflary for fome purpofes ‘eae vinegar be diftilled ; 
but as this operation requires a partitwtfar chemical apparatus, 
we thall not infert it. 


Vinegar of Litharge. 


_ Take of litharge, half a pound; ftrong vinegar, two pints. 
Infufe them together in a moderate heat for three days, frequent- 
ly fhaking the veflel ; ; then filter the liquor for ufe. 

This medicine is little ufed, from a general notion of its being 
dangerous. ‘There is reafon, however, to believe, that the pre- 
parations of lead with vinegar are poffefled of fome valuable pro- 
_ perties, and that they may be ufed in many cafes with fafety 
and fuccefs. 

A preparation of a fimilar nature with the above has of late 
been extolled by Goulard, a French furgeon, as a fafe and exten- 
fively ufeful medicine, which he calls the Axtrad? of Saturn, and 
orders to be made in the following manner : 

Take of litharge, one pound; vinegar made of French wine, 
two pints. Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, 
and let them boil, or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an hour 
and a quarter, taking care to {tir them all the while with a 
wooden [patula. After the whole has ftood to fettle, pour off 
the liquor which is upon the top into bettles for ufe. : 

With this extraét Goulard makes his vegeto-mineral water *, 


* See Collyriuns of Lead, ‘ 
8 : which 
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which he recommends in a great variety of external diforders, 
as inflammations, burns, bruifes, fprains, ulcers, &c. | 
He likewife prepares with it a number of other formf 
medicine, as. PONieesy Bers ointments; powders, eat 


¢. 


ig inegar of Rofes. 


Take of red rofes, half a'pound 3 ftrong vinegar, halfa pittant 
Infufe in a clofe veffel for feveral weeks, in a gentle heat 5 
and then ftrain off the liquor. 

This is wa Ce ufed as an embrocation foi headachs, &c. 


Vinegar of Squills. 


Z Take of ayiets {quills, two ounces ; diftilled vinegar, iwo opal: 
Infufe for ten days or va: fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, 
afterwards ftrain off the liquor, and add- to it about a twelfth 
part its quantity of proof fpirits. | 

This medicine has good effects in diforders of ee bret oc- 
cafioned by a load of vifcid phlegm. “It is alfo of - ufe i in hy- 
dropic cafes for promoting aidifcharge of urine. 

The dofe is from two drachms ‘to two-ounces, actionliag to 
the intention for which itis given. When intended to a a 
vomit, the dofe ought to be large. In other cafes, it muft not 
only. be exhibited in fmall dofes, but alfo mixed with cinnamon 
water, or fome other agreeable aromatic Fs cove to prevent the 
naulea it pcely otherwife ‘occafion. 


WATERS BY INFUSION, &c. 2 ote 
: Lime-Water. cy nya 


POUR two gallons- of water’ gradually: upon a ichil of frefh 
-burnt quicklime ; and when the ebullition ceafes, ftir them 

well together 5 then’ {uffer the whole:.to ftand at reft, that the 
lime may fettle, and .afterwards filter the liquor through bi fe | 
which is to be kept in vedfels clofely ftopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyfter-thells, t 1g prepared i in he 
fame manner. | 

Lime-water is. brinclpally ufed for the gravel ; in which ete: 
from a’ pint or two or more of jit may be drank daily. Exter- 
nally it isufed for wafhing foul ulcers, atid removing: ae itch, 
_-and other difeafes of the fkin. 


; Cobipisheid Tiel ater. 


Take fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquorice 
root, 
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ie, one ounce; faffafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, 
three drachms ;. fimple lime-water, fix pints. ,... 

Infufe yin heat for two bing a ‘then fttain off the 
liquor. pa | 

In the fame Neste may. limeaw/tbr bes impregnated with the 
virtues of the other vegetable fubftances. Such impregtiation 
not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, but alfo 
a more efficacious jmedicine, efpecially 1 in neh diferders 
and foulnefs'of the blood and juices) 9 tor) 

4 iigeld be taken 1 in the ine abr o as the finpe water. rh 


9s. Biiniaie Water. 


Diffolve eight grains of the corrofive fublimate ina pint of cin- 
namon water. 

If a ftronger folution os wanted; a sisabte or! rh veg of 
fublimate!may be ufed. 

The principal intention wat this is to. ciehnfes foul ulcers, ‘and 
confume 94a flefh. > ew, athe ; 


Sey pti W ater. 


Take of blu¢ vitriol and alum, eh an ounce and a half ; 
water, one pint. Boil them until ‘the falts are diffolyed, then 
filter the liquor, and add'to it a dtachin of'the oi! of vitriol, 

This water is ufed for ftopping a bleeding at the nofe, and 
other hemorrhages; for which purpofe cloths, or doffils DRE 
in it muft be yi to the part, PAN 


on W ater. 


Pour a gallon of water ‘on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and ftir them firongly together with a wooden, rod: after 
they have ftood to fettle for two days, pour off the water 
for ‘ufe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly fhort of the charaéter which 
has-been given of it, yet it poffeffes fome: medicinal’ vittues. 
It fenfibly raifes the pulfe, increafes the fecretions, and*fome 
times opens the body, or oceafions vomiting. | 

“A pint of at may be drank daily, ‘or more, if the: onvatti 
can beanits It. is: generally, ordered to be taken on-an empty 
ftomach; yiz.)-four ounces morning! and evening, and the 
fame cpa gal about two hours after bicai ft and dinner, 


‘SIM. 
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SIMPLE DISTILLED “OeATERE! by 


[AGREAT number of diftilled waters were formerly kept i tes 
‘the fhops, -and: are ftill retained im: fome™ Difpenfatories. 
But we confider them chiefly in the light of grateful diluents, 
fuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for ren 
dering difguftful ones more agreeable to the palate:and ftomachs 
We fhall therefore infert only a few of thofe shen a are beft 
adapted to thefe intentions. 
The management of a ftill being now oohetattee alter: 
flood, it is needlefs to {pend time in giving directions for that 
perpet 


Cinnamon Water. MOee tT 

, Steep one ‘pound of ‘cinnamon bark, bruifed, in a gallon and 
a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two grax and 
then diftil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, pafletizdighis in a high de- 
gree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the {pice. — 


Sai, W. ater. 


‘Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a halk iter, 
from a gallon and a half to. two gallons. Draw off by diftilla- 
tion one ‘gallon. 
This water poffeffes, i in a confi derable degree, ‘the fmell, ate 
and virtues of the plant. It is given i in mixtures and juleps to 
hyfteric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in bling water shfeere nearly the 
fame purpofes. 


tapberming Wa [11S eee | eB | 


‘Bhi iS made i in the fame manner ‘as the preceding. imht bys 


‘Siotprint Water. map ee : 

This may alfo be prepared in the fame way as" the penny: 
royal water. 

Both thefe are nfeful {tomachic waters, and will iiahieie 
relieve vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from’ indigeftion, 
or cold vifcid phlegm. They are likewife ufeful in fome colicky 
complaints, the gout in the ftomach, &c. particularly the pep- 
permaint water. 

An infufion of the frefh plant i is frequently found to Eave the 
me effects as the diftilled water. - } Wii 


ee, ee 
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Rofe Water, 


“Take of rofes, frefh gathered, fix pounds; water, two gal- 
dens. Diftil. off one gallons. 

This water is principally valued — on account of its fine 
flavour. 


Famaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, a gallon and 
a half. Diftil off one gallon. 

This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in.moft cafes 
fupply the place of the more coftly {pice waters. 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS, 


Spirituons Cinnamon Water. 
LAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof fpirit, and coms 


mon water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the 
liquor for two days; then diftil off one gallon. 


| Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; proof fpirit, three 
gallons; water, two gallons. Diftil off three gallons. 

This is a fafficiently agreeable cordial, and may fupply ‘the — 
place of the Aromatic Water. 


WHEYS. 


Alum Whey. 


Bol two drachms of powdered alum ina pint of milk till it 

is curdled ; then ftrain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menfesy 
andin a diabetes, or excelflive difcharge of urine. 

The-dofe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the fto- 
mach will bear it, three times a day.» If it fhould occafion vo- 
miting, it may be diluted. 


Muftard Whey. | 

Take milk and watet, of each a pint; bruifed muftard-feed, 
an ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectlf 
feparated 5 afterwards ftrain the whey through a cloth. 

‘This is the moft elegant, and by no means the leaft efficacious 
method of exhibiting muftard. It warms and invigorates the 
habit, a ndpromotes the different fecretions.’ Hence, in the 
mie tae : i id low 


low ftate of nervous fever’, it will often fupply the place of 
wine. It is alfo of ufe in the chronic rheumatifm, palfy, 
dropfy, é&c. The addition of a little fugar will render it more 
agreeable. 

The dofe is an ordinary tea-cup-full four or five times a= 
day. 


Scorbutic Whey. 


This whey is. made by boiling half.a pint of the fcorbutic 
juices in a quart of cow’s milk, More benefit, however, is to 
be expeéted from eating the plete than from their exprefled 
juices. 

The fcorbutic plants are, Bee oranges, brooklime, a 
fcurvy-grais, and water-crefles. | 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the fame 
manner, as orange-whey, cream-of-tartar- whey, &c.  Thefe 
are cooling pleafant drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cor- 
dial, when neceflary, by the addition of wine. 


WINES. (ow 
‘HE effets of wine are, to raife the pulfe, promote perfpi- 
ration, watm the habit, and exhilarate the fpirits. The 
red wines, befides thete effects, have an aftringent quality, by ~ 
which they ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach and inteflines, 
and by this means prove ferviceable in sib-abveae immoderate 
fecretions. 

The thin fharp wines have a different pcatenea » They pafs 
’ off freely by the diflerent emunctories, and gently open the body. 
The effeéts of the full-bodied wines are, however, much more 
durable than thofe of the thinner. | 

All {weet avines contain a glutinous fubftance, and do not pafs 
off freely. -Hence they will heat the body more than an equal 
quantity of any other wine, though i it fhould contain fully as 
much fpirit. 

From the obvaous qualities of ‘wine, it mutt appear to be an 
excellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to ge the truth, it is ihe! ba 
all the reft put together. : 

But to anfwer this charaéter, it mutt bi found and good. Neo 
benefit is to be expected from the common trath that is often 
fold by the name of wine, without pode fling one ‘drop of the 
juice of the. grape. “Perhaps no medicine is more rarely obtained 
genuine than wine. 

Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but 1s alfo employed as 

a menfiruum for extracting the virtues of other.medicinal fub- 
ib Heat ; for which it is not ill adapted, being a ‘compound of | 
Ww atcha inflammable {pirit, and acid; by which means it is ene 
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abled to a& upon vegetable and animal fabftances, and alfo to 
diffolve fome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to impregnate 
itfelf with their virtues, as fteel, antimony, &c. . 


Anthelmintic Wine. 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm- feed, an ounce. 
Bruife them, and infufe without heat-in. two pints of red port 
wine for a few days, then {train off the wine. 

As the ftomachs of perfons affli€ted with worms are always 
debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ferviceable. ‘ It 
mult, however, have ftill better effects when joined with bitter 
and purgative ingredients, as in the above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


Antimonial Wine. 


Take glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half aft 
ounce ; Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for 
three or four days, now and then fhaking the bottle ; afterwards 
filter the wine through paper. 

The dofe of this wine varies according to the intention. As 
an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty 
or fixty drops. In a large dofe it generally proves cathartic, or 
excites vomiting. 


Bitter Wine. 


Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freth, each | 
one ounce; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, two 
pints. Infufe without heat for a week, and {train out the wine 
for ufe. : | 

In complaints arifing from weaknefs of the ftomach, or indi 
geftion, a glafs of this wine may be taken an hour before dinner 
and fupper. — 

Ipecacuanha Wine. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder,, one ounce; mountain 
wine, a pint. Infufe for three or four wa then filter the 
tincture. 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely wail for fuch pere 
fons as cannot {wallow the powder, or whofe ftomachs are too 
irritable to bear it. 

The dofe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half, 


Chalybeate,. or Steel Wine, 


‘Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnanion and niace, of 
éagh two drachms; Rhenifh wine, two pints. Infufe for three 
or four weeks, frequently fhaking the bottle; then pals the wine 
shrough a filter. * 

Lz z Ins 


ie : vines. | 
, th obfituétions af the menfes this preparation of iron may be 
aa. in the dofe of half a wine-glafs twice or thrice aday. 
The medicine’ would probably be as good if made with Lif- 


bon wine, fharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, 
or a {mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. : 


ighpaeh Wine. 


‘Take of Peruvian bark, prolly powdered, an ounce $ carda- 
mom feeds, and orange peel, bruifed, of each two drachms, In- 
fufe in a bottle of white port or Lifbon wine for five or fix days 5 
then {train off the wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the ftomach 
and inteftines, but may alfo be taken as a preventive, by perfons 
liable to the intermittent fever, or who refide in places where 
this difeafe prevails. It will be of ufe likewife to thofe who re- 
cover flowly after fevers of any kind,” as it’ aflifts digeftion, and 
helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyftem. 

' Aeglafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. ~ 
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GLOSSARY. 


AUTMOVSH terms of art have been feduloufly avoided in 
the compofition of this treatife, it is impofhible entirely to 
banifh technical phrafes when writing on medicine, a {cience 
that has been lefs generally attended to by mankind, and con- 
tinues therefore to be more infe&ted with the jargon of the 
fchools, than perhaps any other. Several perfons having exprefled 
their opinion that a gloffary would make this work more gene- 
rally intelligible, the following concife explanation of the few 
terms of art that occur, has been added in compliance with 
their fentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of this trea- 
tife, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all ranks and 
claffes of mankind, 


A 


Abdomen. The belly, 

| Abforbents. Veflels that convey the nourifhment from the in- 
teltines, and the fecreted fluids from the various cavities 
into the mafs of blood, 

Acrimony. Corrofive fharpnets. 

Acute. A difeafe, the fymptoms of which are violent, and 
tend to a fpeedy termination, is called acute. 

Aduli, Of mature age, 

Aduft. Dry, warm, 

Antifpafmodie. “Whatever tends to prevent or remove fpafm. 

Aptha. Small whitith ulcers appearing in the mouth. 

Afrittion. A tightening or leffening. 

Atrabilarian. An epithet commonly applied to people of acer- _ 
tain temperament, marked by a dark complexion, black hair, 
{pare habit, &c. which the ancients fuppofed te arife from 
the atra bilis, or the black bile. 


Za 3 ’ Bile 


ote. GLOSSARY. 


Bile, or Gall. A fluid which is fecreted by the liver into the 
| gall-bladder, and from thence paffes into the inteftines, in 
order to promote igeimons 


C 


Cacochymie. An unhealthy ftate of the body. 

Caries. A-rottennefs of the bone. — 

Chyle. A milky fluid feparated from the aliment in the inteftineg, 
and conveyed by the abforbents into the bload to fupply the 
watte of the animal body. 

Chronic. A difeafe whole’ progrefs is flow, in oppofition to 
acute. 

Circulation. The motion of the blood, which is driven by the 
heart through the arteries, and returns by the veins, 

Comatofe. Sleepy. 

Conglobate Gland. A fimple gland. 

Conglomerate. A compound gland. 

Contagion. Infectious matter, 

Cutis. The fkin. 

Cutaneous. Of or belonging to the fkin. 

Cris. A certain period in the progrefs of a difeate, from 
whence a decided alteration either for the better or the 
worfe takes place. ; 

' Critical, Decifive or important. 

Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, feventh, ninth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, feventeenth, and twenty-firtt, are 
by fome authors denomirated critical days, becaufe febrile 
complaints have been obferved to take a decifive change | 

at thefe periods, | 


D eee 
Debility, "Weaknefs, 
Delirium. A temporary diforder of the mental Eriinies 
Diaphragm. A membrane feparating the cavity of the chef | 
from that’ of the belly. 
Diuretics. A medicine that promotes the fecretion of urine. 
Drafiic. Is applied to fuch purgative medicines as are violent 
or harth in their operation, 


E 
Empyema. A collection of purulent matter in the cavity of the 


breatt. 


\ 


Lind mig, 
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Endemic. A difeafe peculiar to a certain diftria. 


Epidemic. A difeafe generally infeCtious. 
Exacerbation. The increafe of any difeafe. 


F 


Faces. Excrements. 

flatulent. Producing wind. 

Fetid. Emitting an offenfive fmell. 

Fetus. The child before birth, or when born before the proper 
! period, is thus termed. 

Fungus. Proud fleth. 


G 
Gangrene. Mortification. 
Ganglia. 

sah sig Venereal excrefcences. 
Gumunata. 


Gymnaftic. Exercife taken with a view to preferve or reftore 
health.—The ancient phyficians teckoned this an important 
branch of medicine. 


H 


Hemorrhage. Difcharge of blood. 
Hemorrhoids. The piles. 
Heétie Fever. A flow confuming fever, generally attending a _ 


bad habit of body, or fome incurable and deep- -rooted 
difeafe. 


A ypochondriaci{m. Low {fpirits. 

Hypochondriac vifcera. ‘The liver, fpleen, &c. fo termed from 
their fituation in the hypochondriac or upper and lateral 
parts of the belly. 


Ichor. Thin bad matter. 

Ampofthume. A collection of purulent matter. — 

inflammation, A furcharge of blood, and an increafed action of 
the veflels, in any particulars part of the body. 


i 
Ligature. Bandage, 


Lixivium, Ley. 
4 
M 


Miliary Eruption. Eruption of fmall puftules refembling the 
feeds of millet. 


Z2z4 Morbifie, 


ae GLOSSARY, 

Morbific. Caufing difeafe, or difeafed. : 
Mucus. The-matter difcharged from the nofe, lungs, &e, 
_Myfentery. A double membrane which egpncete the inteftines 

to the back bone, 

N 
Nervous. Irritable. | 
Naufea. An inclination to vomit. 


Nodes. Enlargements of the bones produced by the venereal 
difeafe, | 


P 


Peétoral, Medicines adapted to cure difeafes of the breaft.. 
Pelvis. The bones fituated at the lower part of the trunk; 


thus named from their refembling in fome meafure a 
bafon. 


FPericardium. Membrane containing the Heart. Geen ie 


Peritoneum. A membrane lining the cavity of the belly and 
covering the inteftines. 

Perfpiration. The matter difcharged from the pores of the fkin 
in form of vapour or {weat, 

Phleginatic. Watery, relaxed. 3 

Phhgiflon, Us here uled to fignify famewhat pr the air 
unfit for the purpofes of refpiration, 

’ Plethoric. Replete with blood. 

Polypyus. A difeafed excrefcence, or a “fabftance formed of 
coagulable lymph, vgeran' found in the large wate: 
veflels, 

Pus. Matter contained in a boil, 


R 
Regimen. Regulation of diet. 
Redium, The ftraight gut, ‘in which the foeces are con 
tained. 


Refpiration. The a& of breathing. » 


S 


Saliva. The fluid Cetieee by the glands of the mouth. . 
Sanies. A thin bad matter, difcharged from an ill conditioned 
fore. 


ee Schirrous. A {tate of difeafed hardnefs. 


Slough. A part feparated and thrown off By fuppuration. | 
Spajm, A difeafed contraction, 
Spine. ‘The back bone. 


y Siyptic. 


+ 
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Bryptic. A medicine for ftopping the difcharge of blood. — 
Syncope. A fainting fit attended with a complete abolition of » 
fenfation and thought. . 


) ois 
Tabes. Afpecies of confumption, 
Temperament. A peculiar habit of body, of which there are 
“generally reckoned four, viz. the fanguine, the bilioug, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic. 


3 U 

Vertigo, Giddinefs. 

Ulcer. An ill-conditioned fore, 

Ureters. Two long and fmall canals which convey the urine 
from the kidneys to the bladder. 


Urethra. The canal which conveys the urine from the 
bladder. 
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ABLUTIONS, Jewith and Mahometan, well calculated for the 

prefervation of health, gg. 

Abortion, caufes and fymptoms of, 491. Means of prevention, 492. 
Proper treatment in the cafe of, 493. 

Abfceffes, how to be treated, 291. 527. 

Accidents. See Cafualties. 

4cids, of peculiar fervice in confumptions, 175. Jn putrid fevers, 
190. Not fuitable to the meafles, 230. 

Acjdities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 506. Method of 
cure, 507. 

Ackworth, foundling hofpital at, caufe of the children there being © 
affli&ted with fcabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill 
treatment, S11, nore. 

Addifon, his remark on the luxury of the table, or. 

Ether, very ferviceable in removing fits of the ailhma, 385, Isex- 
cellent for flatulencies, 415. 

fEthiops mineral, ftrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, 250. 

Africans, their treatment of children, 10, rote. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a {typtic, 530. Method of gathering, 
preparing, and applying it, ibid. note. 

Agriculture, a healthfa!, conftant,-and profitable employment, 45. 
Is too much negleéted in favour of manufactures, did. Garden- 
ing the moft wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 49. 

Agus, a {pecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper medi- 
cine for, generally known, 141. Caufes of, 142: Symptoms, 
ibid. Regimen for, zAid. Under a properregimen will often go off, 
without medicine, 144, Medical treatment of, 145. Often de- 
generates into obftinate chronical difeafes, if not radically cured, 
147. Peruvian bark the only medicine to be relied on in, 148. 
Children how to be treated in, ssid. Preventive medicine for thofe 
who live in marfhy countries, 149. 

Air, confined, poifonous to children, 28. A free open air will fome- 
times cure the moft obftinate diforders in children, 30. Occupa- 
tions which injure the health by unwholefome air, 35,46. The 
qualities of, act more fenfibly on the body than is generally imae 
gined, 69. The feveral noxious qualities of, {pecified, thid. In 
large cities, polluted by various circumitances, 70. The air in 
churches, how rendered unwholefome, *4id. Houfes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 7z. ‘The danger attending {mall apartments, 
ibid. Perfons whoie bufinefs confines them to town ovght to 
ficep in the country, id/d. High walls obitruct the free current of 

; alr, 
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air, 73. Trees fhould not be planted too near to houfes, ibid. 
Frefh air peculiarly neceffary for the fick, bid. ‘The fick in hof- . 
pitals in more danger from the want of freth air, than from their 
diforders, 74. Wholefomenefs of the morning air, 78. The 

- changeablenefs of, one great cayfe of catching cold, 120. Thofe 
who keep moft within doors, the moft fenftble of thefe changes, 
121. Of the night, to be carefully guarded againft, 122. Frefh ‘ 
air often of more efficacy in difeafes than medicine, 133. Its im-' 
portance in fevers, 138.153, | States of, liable to produce putrid 
fevers, 186. Mu ft be kept cool and frefh in fick chambers under 
this diforder, 190. Change of, one of the moft effectual remedies 
fos the hooping cough, 272. The qualities of, a material confi- 
deration for afthmatic patients, 384. ‘The various ways by which 
it may be rendered noxious, 560. Confined, how to.try, and pu- 
ify, ibid, Method of recovering perfons poifoned by foul air, 
561. Freth, of the greateft importance in fainting fits, 567. 

Aitkin, Mr. his treatife on the nature and cure of fractures, re- 
commended, 544, note. 

Alcali, cauftic, recommended in the fone, 309. How to Bo Ia 
ibid, note. cw 

Atiment is capable of changing the whole conftitution of the body, 
57- Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the cure ef 
difeafes, 76id. The calls of hunger and thirft, fufficient for regu- 
Jating the due quantity of, 58. The quality of, how injured, 
ibid. -A due mixture of vegetables neceflary with our animal 
food, 60. To what the bad effects of tea are principally owing, 

_ bid. Water, good and bad, diflinguifhed, 61. Inquiry into the 
qualities of fermented liquors, with inftrudlions for the due making 
of them, 63. The qualities of good bread, and why adulterated, 
by bakers, 64. General rules for the choice of food, bid, 
Ought not to be too uniform, 65. Meals ought to be taken at Tegu- 
lar times, 66. Long faiting injurious both to old and.young, 67. 
Breakfafts and {uppers, idzd, Changes of diet ought to be Bi 
dually made, 68. General obfervations on, 623. ~ 

Amaurofis. See Gutta Serena. 4 

American Jodians, their method of curing the venereal difeate, Be, 

Amusements, {edentary, improper for fedentary PSHPRRe 43. Cught 
always to be of an active kind, 79. 

Avafarca. See Dropfy. + dl 

Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the conflitution, 108. Tranquil 
lity of mind effential to heal th, zdid, 

Jnimal food, cautions in giving it to children, 17. Animals that mire 
of themfelves, unfit for food, 58. Over-driven cattle rendered un- 
wholefome, 59. The artifices of butchers expofed, zbid. Too 
great a quantity of, generates the fcurvy, 60. Inpyions to many 
habits pirat, 

1) Aaimnliata plants, the analogy in the nourifhment of, ftated, 90. 

Anthony's fire, St. See, Eryf} elas, ; 

hphiha. Bee Tbrufh, 

Apoplexy, who mott liable to this diforder, 386. Caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms and method of eure, 387... Cautions to perfons of an apo- 


pleic make, 339. | | ya 
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Apothécaries’ weights, a table of, 657. 

Apparel, See Clorhixg. cP ra 

Appetite, want of, caufes and remedies for, 392. | ; } 

Arbuthnot, Dr, his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 165. 

His advice for perfons troubled with coltivenefs, 391, nofe. 

Arfenic, the effects of, on the ftomach, 443. Medical treatment 

_ when the fymptoms appear, 444. ia 

Arts. See Manufaftures. aa 

AYjcites. See Dropfy. 

Affes a it feldom does any good, 171. Inftrudtions for tak. 
ing it, zbid. 

Afihma, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with its 

_ caufes, 382. Symptoms, 383. Regimen, tid. Medical treat. 
ment, 334. Remedies proper in the moilt afthma, 385.° 

Atmo/phere. See Air. - 


B 


Ball’s parging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 347. 

Balfams, how to prepare. Anodyne balfam, 660. Locatelli’s bal- 
fam,idid, Vulnerary balfam, zdid. . 
Bandages, tight, produce moit of the bad confequences attending 

fractured bones, 545. 
Bark, Peruvian, the beft antidote for failors again diforders on 2 
* foreign coaft, 44. How to be adminiftered in the ague, 145. 
Diftinction between the red bark and quill bark, id:d.. nore. A 
decottion or infufion cf, may: be taken by thofe who cannot 
fwallow it in fubftance, 146. Is often adulterated, z4id¢. rote. Is 
the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 148. How it may > 
be rendered more palatable, ii7¢d. May be adminiftered by clytter, 
14g. Cold water the beft menftruam for extracting the virtues of 
this drug, 176. How to beadminiftered in the pucrid fever, 192 ; 
and in the eryfipelas, 240. In an inflammation of the eyes, 240. 
“Its eflicacy in a malignant quinfey, 260. In the hooping-cough, 
274. A good medicine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, 300. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to 
take it, 304. Is good againit the piles, 3175; and-worms, 
346. Its ufe dangerous for preventing a fit of the gout, 361, 
A good remedy in the King’s evil, 376; andin the fluor albus, 
89. sey) 
Barly water, how made, 159. | 
Barrennefs in women, the general caufes of, 501. Courfe of relief, 
ibid. Dr. Cheyne’s obfervations on, ‘did. note. 
Bath waters, good in the gout, 362. 3 
‘Bath, cold, the good effects of, on children, 27. Recommended to 
the Rudious, 56. Is peculiarly excellent for ftrengthening the 
hervous fyftem, 399. ‘Therefore thould never be omitted in gleéts, 
466. Is good for rickety children, 519. Apoplexies frequently 
occafioned by theimproper ufe of, 578. Abfurd prejudices againft, 
ibid. ‘Nothing contributes more to permanent health,'579. A 
fingle plunge or dip fufficient, continuing too long in it dangerous, 
ibid, Morning the propereft time for bathing, did. Sea-water 
. ‘ pre- 
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preferable to river-water, §80. Rules to be obferved in the ufe of, 
ibid, §81. Swellings of the glands refolved by fea-bathing, 581. 
Is peculiarly falatary in fcrophalous complaints, §32. | Warm 
bath better adapted for cutaneous diforders, ibid. Cautions on 
the improper ufe of, 583. 586. Good effedts of the fhower-bath, 
. §87. Cold bath dangerous in the gout, §88. Warm bath more 
falutary in difeafes of the liver and kidneys, 589. Obfervations 
OA the vapour-bath, zd. : re 
Bath, warm, of great fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. 
Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws; gg. 
Is conducive to health, iid. oh 
Bears foot, recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 346. 
Beds, intlead of being made up again as foon as perfons rife from 
them, ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, 71. Bad 
effects of tao great indulgence in bed, 78. Damp, the danget of, 
rzz. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 303. 305. ; 
Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 63. Pernicious 
_ artifices of the dealers in, 64. 
Bells, parifh, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuftom, 110. 
Biles, 628. 
Weare fymptoms and treatment of, 282. 
Bilious fever. See Fever. 
Bite of amad dog. See Dog. - 
Bitters, warm and aflringent, antidotes to agues, 146, Are fervice- 
able.in vomiting when it proceeds from weaknefs in the ftomach, 
b. 3 ORs ‘ | | P la 
Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 289. Medical treat 
_ ment of, rbid. ; 
‘Bladder, ftonein. See Stone, 
Blaft. See Eryfipelas. | . 
Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 139. In the ague, 
144. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 154. In the 
pleurify, 159. When neceffary in an inflammation of the lungs, 
¥66, Caution againit, in a nervous fever, 183. In the putrid 
fever, 191. In the miliary fever, 199. When neceflary in the 
fmali-pox, 210. When ufeful in the meafles, 231 When ne- 
ceffary in the bilious fever, 235. Under what circumftances pro- 
pér in the eryfipelas, 239. Mode of, proper in an inflammation 
of the brain, 244. Is always neceflary in an inflammation of 
~ the eyes, 247. When proper and improper, in a cough, 267. 
When properin the hcoping-cough, 272. Is almoft the. only thing 
to be depended on in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. | And 
in-an irflammation of the intettines, 278, Is neceflary in an in- 
flammation of the kidneys, 287. Its ufe in a fuppreffion of urine, 
305. Isproperinan afthma, 384. Is dangerous in fainting fits, 
. without due caution, 414. Cautions proper in the puerperal fe- 
ver, 498. Is an operation generally performed by. perfons who 
do not underftand when it is proper, 524. Ip what cafes it ought 
to be had recourfe to, ibid. The quantity taken away, how to be 
regulated, 525. General rules for the operation, ibid. Objec- 
tions to bleeding by leeches, 526. Prevailing prejudices relating 
to bleeding, sid. Vhe arm she moft commodious part to take 
blood from, 524. | 
) be Bleeding 
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Bheding at the nofe, {pontaneous, is of more fervice, where bleed- 
ing is neceffary, than the operation with the lancet, 313. Ought 
hot to be ftooped without due confideration, i477, How to ftop it 
when neceflary, 314+ Cautions to prevent frequent returas. of, 


315. 

Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments 
fuited to their capacity, 426, ote. 

Blifers, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 183. When 
only to be applied in the putrid fever, 191, When p-operin the 
miliary fever, 199. Seldom fail to remove the m ft obltinate in- 
Hlammation of the eyes, 248. A good remedv in the quinfev, 25¢. 
Proper for a violent hooping-cough, 274. 1s one of ‘the beft re- 
medies for an inflammation of the ftomach, 277. Are efficacious 
in the tooth-ach, 337. ; 

Blood, involuntary difcharges of, often falutary, and ought not to be 
rafhly flopped, 311. The fevera! kinds of thefe difcharges, with 
their ufval caufes, id7d. Methods of cure, 312. | 

Blood, {pitting of, who moft fubject to, and at what feafons, 320, 
Its caufes, bid. Symptoms, ibid. Proper regimen in, 321. Me- 
dical treatment, 4d. Cautions for perfons fubject to it, 322, 

Bloed, vomiting of, its caufes and fymptoms, 323. Medical treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Blood thot eye, how to cure, 429. 

Bloody-flux. See Dy/entery. 

Boerhave, his obfervations on drefs, 88, wore. His mechanical expe- 
dients to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 243. 3 

Bolufes, general rules for the preparing of, 661. ‘The aftringent ho- 
lus, tid. Diaphoretic bolus, ¢4id, Mercurial bolus, idid, Bo- 
das of rhubarb and mercury, 662. Pectoral bolus, bid. Purging 
bolus, 2id. 

Bones, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 535, Bones, broken, 
often fuccefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 543. Re- 
gimen to be adopted after the accident, iid. Hints of condud if 
the patient is confined to his bed, 544. Cleanlinefs to be re- 
garded during this confinement, i4id. The limb not to be kepr 
continually on the ftretch, :4i¢. Cautions to be obferyed in fer. 
ting a bone, fdid. ‘Tight bandages condemned, 545. How to 
keep the limb fteady by an eafy method, sd:d. Fractures of the 
ribs, ibid. 

Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 

Boys, the military exercife proper for them, 24. 

Braidavood, Mr. his fkill in teaching the dumb to {peak, 430, nore. 

Brain, inflammation of, who moft liable to it, with its caufes and 
fymptoms, 241. Regimen, 243. Medical treatment, 244. 

Bread, proper food for children, as foon as they can chew it, 16. 
A cruft of, the beft gum-ftick, ii¢. The beft modes-of prepar- 
ing it in food for children, iid. Good, the qualities of, and for 

- what purpofe adulterated by the bakers, 64. Toaited, a decac- 
tion of, good to check the vomiting in a cholera morbus, 294. A 
furfeit of, more dangerous than any other food, 623. The fineft 
pot always the beft adapted for nutrition, 624. Houwfehold bread 
the moft wholefome, zdid. Wheat flour apt to occafion conftipa- 
gion, 625. Different kinds of grain makethe bet bread, ibid 

Conlamp- 
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Confumption of bread increafed by drinking tea, 626. ‘Yadiat 
corn the beft food when boiled, 631. Buck wheat ney nutri- 
tious, tid. Various fabititutes for’ bread, 642. 

Brinflone, See Sulphur. I 

- Broth, gelatinous, récommiended in. the dyfentery, how to thake, 
327. 

Broths and Soups, various ingredients in the compofition of, 641, 
642. General obfervatians on, 643. The moft wholefome 
diet for the poor, idid. Warmly recommended by Count Rum- 
ford, isid, Brown foup recommended for breakfaft in place of 

tea, 640. 

Bruifes, why of worfe confequence than wounds, 534. -Proper treat. 
ment of, iid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow ope- 
ration, 535. How tocure fores occafioned by, ibid. 

Buboes, two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with thee proper treatment, 
469. 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 38. | 3 

Burgundy pitch, .a plaiter of, between the fhoulders, an excellent res 
medy in a cough, 269. In a ee cough, 274. And for chil. 
dren in teething, 516. 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midft of 
populous towns, 70. 

Burns, flight, how tocure, 532. ‘Treatment of, when violent, 534. 
Extraordinary cafe of, 747d. . Liniment for, 684. 

Butchers, their profeffional artifices explained and condemned, $9. 

Butter, ought to be very Iparingly given to children, 19. ‘Uled in 
large quantities very injurious to the ftomach, having a conitant 
-tendency to turn rancid, 632. . Bread made with butter not eafily . 
digefted, 634. Patties of every kind im pee for children, ibid. 


Cc ee , oe 
Crbbare leaves, topical application of, in a plentity, 160. as 
Campbor, why of little ufe in eye-waters, 665, 
Campborated oil, preparation of, 718. 
Camp borated fpirit of wine, 733. 
Camps, the greateft necefiity of uit eto cleanlinefs i in, of 
Cancer, its different ftag‘es defcribed, with the producing caufés, 436. 
Symptoms, 437. Regimen, and medical treatment, 438. Dr. 
Storck’s method of treating this diforder, 439. Caations for 
avoiding it, 441. Credulity more incurable than cancers, 442. ° 
Cancer /croti, a diforder peculiar to chimney- {weepers, Owing ‘to want 
of cleanlinefs, 06, mare. 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a facrifice of health to vanity, 77: 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the ftone, 309. 
Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 440. 
Carrot, properly manured, may fupply the place of preha: Sate 
Cafualties, which apparently bay an end to life, neceffaty cautions 
refpecting, 549. 555- 559. 
fubflances flopped i in fe gullet, 550 
eS drow ni ing, 556, 
Peace noxious vapours, $60. 
sername = extremity Of cold, 562. — 


Cofealtiex, 


Cajualties, extvenie heat, 564. Pecudl “ 
Catapla/ms, their general intention, 662. Preparation of the difcu. 
tient cataplafm, zbz¢d. Ripening cataplafm, 7did.- 

CataraG, the diforder and its proper treatment deferibed, 428, 
Catrle, tall fed, are unwholefome food, 59. Over-driven, ‘are 
killed in a high fever, idid..- The artifices of butchers expofed, 
ibid. 60. a 19 
Cellars, long fhut, ought to be cautioufly opened, 72. And funk 
ftories of houfes, unbealthy to live in, 124. Of liquors in a ftate 
of fermentation, dangerous to enter, 560. How to purify the air 
in, S61. ne 
Celi? his rules for the prefervation of health; 127. RSs 2 
Chancres, defcribed, 470. Primary, huw totreat, 471. Symptom- 
atic, zbid, = | 
Chareoal fire, the danger of flzeping in the fume of, 560. 
Charity, the proper exercife of, 41. 
Cheefe, as a diet, injurious to health, 634, | } 
Cheyhe, Dr, his perfuafive to the ufe of exercife, 78. His judgment 
of ‘the due quantity of urine, not to be. relied on, 118. Strongly 
rccommends Ai:hiops mineral in inflammations of the eyes, 250. 
His obfervations on barrennefs, sor, note. | bat 
Chilblains, caufe of, 512. Howto cure, 583. 5 339% 
Child-bed women, how to be treated undera miliary fever, 200, 
Child-bed fever. See Fever, 
Child-birth, the feafon of, requires due care after the labour pains 
are over, 493- Medical advice to women in labour, 494. > 11 
effe&ts of collecting a number of women on fuch occafions, 495, 
note. How to guard againft the miliary fever, 497. Symptoms 
of the puerperal fever, bid. Proper treatment of this fever, ‘AQ3. - 
General cautions for women at this feafon, 500, 501. 
Children, their difeafes generally acute, and delay dengerons, 5. 
Their diforders lefs complicated, and eafier cured, than thofe of 
adults, 6. Are often the heirs of the difeafes of their parents, idid. 
Thofe born of difeafed parents, require peculiar'care in the murf- 
ing, 8. Are often killed or deformed by injudicious clothing, 
@. How treated in Africa, 10, mote. The ufual caufes of de- 
formity in, explained, did. ‘Their clothes ought to be faftened on 
with ftrings, 12. General rule for clothing them, 13. Clednli- 
nefs, an important article in their drefs, 14. The milk of the 
mother the moft natural food for, 7bid. Abfurdity of giving them 
drugs as their firft food, 15. The beft method of expelling the 
meconium, ibid. How they ought to be weaned from the breaft, 
16. A eruft of bread the beft gum-ttick for them, ibid. How to 
‘prepare bread in their food, iid. Cautions as to giving them 
. animal food, 17. Cautions as to the quantity of their food, zsiz. 
Errors in the quality of their food more frequent than in the quan- 
_tity, 18. The food of adults improper for children, 3/2 Strang 
liquors expofe them toinflammatory diforders, z47d. Ill effe&s of 
unripe fruit, #di¢. Butter, 19.. Honey, a wholefome article of 
food for them, ibid. The importance of exercife to promote their 
growth and ftrength, 20, Rules for their exercife, 21. Poverty 
of parents occafions their neglect of children, 22. The utility of 
exercife demonitrated from the organical ftrudtere of ¢childrea, 
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ibid. Philofophical arguments thewing the neceflity of exercife, 23. 
Ought not to be fent to fchool too foon,z4id, Nor be put too foon 
to labour, 26. Dancing an excellent exercife for them, 27. The 
cold bath, zdid.. Want of wholefome air deftructive to children, 
28. To wrap them, up clofe in cradles pernicious, 29, Are 
treated like plants in a hot-houfe, 30. The ufual faulty conduc 
‘of nurfes pointed out, 31. Are crammed with cordials by indo- 
lent nurfes, 32. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, ibid, 
Loofe ftools, the proper treatment of, 33. Every method ought 
to be taken to make them ftrong and hardy, 34. Indications of 
the fmall-pox in, 204. / 
Chin cough. See Cough. | wale 
Cholera morbus, the diforder defined, with its caufes and fymptoms, 
293. Medical treatment, zbzd. | ‘ 
Churches, the feveral circumftances that render the dir in, unwhole- 
fome, 70. | . 
Churching of women after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 500. 
Church-yards, the bad confequences of having them in large towns, 
70. » 4 | 
Cities, large, the air in, contaminated, by various means, 70. The 
bad effects of burying the dead in, ibid. Houfes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 71. The danger attending {mall, apartments, 
72. All who can ought to fleep in the country, ébid. Diforders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, did. | Cleanlinefs not 
fufiiciently attended to in, 97. Should be fupplied with plenty 
of water, 100, wote. The “beft means to guard againk infection 
in, 104. | | | | | 
Clare, Mr. his method of applying faline preparations of mercury in 
venereal cafes, 475. | 4 | 
Cleanline/s, an important article of attention in the drefs of children, 
14; and. to fedentary artifts, 48. Finery in drefs often covers 
dirt, 87. Is neceffary to health, g53. Diforders originating from 
the want of, g6. Is not fufficiently attended to in Jarge towns, 
g7- Nor by country peafants, ii7.. Great attention paid to, by 
the ancient Romans, :bid. note. Neceflity of confulting cleanlinefs 
“in camps, 98. Was the principal objeét of the whole fyftem of 
the Jewifh Jaws, gg. ls a great part of the religion of the Eaft- 
_ern countries, ziid. Bathing and wafhing greatly conducive to 
health, idid. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflary on board of fhips, 
ibid, and to the fick, 2bid. General remarks cn, 100. Many 
_ diforders may be cured by cleanlinefs alone, 133... The want of, 
a very general caufe, of putrid fevers, 137. 1s a great preferva- 
tive againft vecereal infeCtion, 479 ; and ,againft galling in in- 
fants, 507. Cutaneous diforders proceed from a want of, 630. 
Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againft inoculation, 
219. Might do great good by undertaking the practice of it 
themfelves, 223. | | : 
Clothing, the only nataral ufe of, 9, That of children, has be- 
come a fecret art, 10, Ought to be faltered on infants with 
ftrings inftead of pins, 12. Pernicious confequences of ftays; 13.” 
Importance of cleanline{s to children, 14. ‘lhe due quantity of, 
dictated by the climate, +4. Should be increafed im te decline 
of life, sd:d, and adapied io the feafons, 85. Is often ote 
) Hi ~ by 
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. by being made fubfervient to the purpofes of vanity, #did. Per- 


nicious con/equences of attempting to mend the fhape by drefs, 
ibid. Stays, zbid.. Shoes, 86.- Garters, buckles, and other ban- 
dages, 87. The perfection of, to be eafy and clean, ibid. Ge- 
‘neral remarks on, 88. Wet, the danger of, and how to guard 
againft it, 121.0! ) 

Ciyfters, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ftomach, 277. 
And for an inflammation of the inteftines, 278. Of tobacco 
{moke, its efficacy in procuring a ftool, 284, note. Of chicken 
broth, falutary in the cholera morbus, 294. ‘Their ufe in fuppref- 
fion of urine, 305. Ought to be frequently adminiftered in the 
puerperal fever, 498. Of tobacco, to excite-a vomit, 553. Of 
tobacco fumes, to ftimulate the inteitines, 557. The general in- 
tention ‘of, 663. Preparation of the emollient clyfter, 664. 
Laxative: clyiter, ijid. Carminative clyfter, ibid. Oily clyfter, 
ibid. Starch clyfter, ibid. Turpentine clyfter, 665. Vinegar 

- clyfter, shia. 
@liac paffion, proper treatment for, 331. 

Coffee berries, recommended in the ftone, 309. 

Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame; 562: The fudden 
application of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, sid. Hew to reco- 
ver frozen or benumbed limbs, 563. act 

Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occafioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 
firft approaches of fummer, 85, ote, Various caufes of, fpeci- 
fied, 120. ‘Their general caufes, 262. Proper regimen on the 
fymptoms of, appearing, idid. Danger of neglecting the difor- 
der, 263. The chief fecret for avoiding, 265. Public gardens 
at the clofe of a hot day as dangerous as they are inviting, on ac- 
count of, iid. Hints to the frequenters of theatres and affems 
blies, so guard againft, 266. Melancholy cafe of a young lady, 
who died of a cold contra€ted at an affembly, 267d. — . 

Colic, different fpecies of, 281. Medical treatment of, according 

- to their fpecies and caufes, 282. Bilious colic, ibid. Hyfteric 
colic, 283. Nervous colic, 284. Cautions neceflary to guard 
againft the nervous colic, 285. General advice in colics, ¢id. 

Collyria. See Eye-waters. 

Commerce often imports infectious diforders, 103. Means fuggefted 
to guard againit this danger, ébzd. note. 

Confections often very needlefsly compounded, 666. Preparation of 
the Japonic confection, iid. 

Gonferves and Preferves, general remarks on, and their compofition 
667. Of red rofes, bid. Of floes, ibid. Candied orange-peel, 
668. . | 

Conffitution, good or bad, the foundation of, generally laid during 
infancy, I. 

Confumptions, the increafe of this diforder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 93- Who moft liable to, and its caufes,167. Symp- 
toms, 168. Regimen, 169. Riding, ibid. Much benefit to 
be expected from going a jong voyage, 170. ‘Travelling, ibid. 
Diet, ibid. Great eficacy of milk in, 171. Medical treat~ 
ment, 174. 
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pag yh Nervous, defined, and the perfons’ mol liable to, 
497. , Proper treatment of, ibid. 

Symptomatic, the treatment of, nuit be. direBed to 
the producing: caufe,.178.. > 

Convulfons, why new-born infants are fo liable to, If. Thofe. aie 
ceding the eruption in the fmall-pox favourable fymptoms, 207. 
“The general caufes of, 520... Proper treatment of, zdid. Extra- 
ordinary: recovery of an infant ipemingly killed by, 573° Farther 

» inftruGions in like cafes, 574. 

Cock, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferving, the 
health of his men, 43, zote. 

Grokeryy the.arts, of, render many things pnwholefomei that are not 
naturally fo, 61. Roafting meat, a wafteful mode of, 644.. 

Cordials, ought not to be given to infants, ry. Are the common 
refuge of nurfes who negleét their duty to children, 32... Are often 
fatal in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. When good. in 
the colic, 282. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman, dur- 
ing labour, 494- A ; 

Corn, damaged, will produce the. putrid fever, 186. A saad 

Corns in the feet are occafioned by, wearin, g tight thoes, 86. fy gray 

Cortex, See Bark. 

Coftivvenc/s, a frequent recourfe te medicines for the, prevention. of, 
injurious to the conftitation, hen Is rather. to. be removed by 

. diet than by drugs, 118. Its general caufes and ill: effects, 390% 

_ Regimen, idid. Remedies for, 292, +i 

Cough, the proper remedies for, 267. A plafter of urshaey pitch 
laid between the fhoulders an excellent remedy for, 268. The 
ftomach cough, and. cough of, the lungs, diftinguifhed, audi 
Treatment for the nervous cough, idéd. 

Cough, hooping, who moft liable to, with its difpofiag, eNiteny 271. 
Remedies, 272. Is infectious, ibid. Vomits, their ufe, and how 
to adminifter them to children, 272. Garlic ointment, a good, re- 
_medy for, 274. 

Cough, phthifical, incident to fedentary arAHieet hs from their breath 
ing confined air, 46. ee wa 

Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to oil dren, 29%, oh sd Reda 

Cramp, proper remedies for, 421. bia Avni 

Cramp.of the fomack, who mott fubje&, to, 410, Medical treatment. 
of, zbid. 

- Grotchets, how to ule, for extrading, fubftances détnings in the guls. 
Jet, 

Croup Fa children, defcribed, 5136 Its fistrebank and proper teats 
-ment,'zbid. | 

tile the ill confequences of makimg it too weak, 65: 


Sr 
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Dancing, an excellent kind of exercife for young perfons, 27+ 
Daucus fylvefiris, See Carrot. 
Deafne/s, when a favourable fymptom i in the patrid fever, 1885, note 
Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 431. 
Death, the evidences of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not, to 


be too foon credited, 549. $55. 559. 576. The means >" 
, ufe 
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nm for the recovery of perfons from, ‘nearly the fame in. all 
cafes, 575% | S00 § vet 
DecoGions, general remarks on, 668. Preparation of the decoétion 

of althza, ibid. Common decottion, idid, Of logwood, 669. Of 
bark, idid. Compound decoétion of bark, ibd. OF farfaparilla, 
- tbid. Of feneka, 670..> White decoftion, zdid. eke 
Deformity, often occafioned by the injudicious ‘manner of dreffing 
children, 9. Is feldom found among favage nations, 10. The 
ufual caufes of, explained, id7d. Hm 2) OO 
Dews, night, dangerous to health, 122. | : 
Diabetes, who mott liable to this diforder, 301. Its caufes and 
fymptoms, 2902. Regimen, and medical. treatment, 303. Dif. 
tinguifhed from incontinency of urine, 304. 
Diarrhea. See Loofene/s. Net 
Diet, will often anfwer all the indications of cure in difeafes; 132. 
Illuftrations, iéid. General obfervations on, 619. Improper diet 
affects the mind as well as the body, 622. Vegetable ought to 
preponderate over animal food; idid. See Aliment. . 
Diggfin, the powers of, equally impaired: by repletion or inani- 
tion, 66, a} i 
Difeafes, hereditary, cautions to perfons afflicted with, 8. Peculiar 
difarders attending particular occupations, 36. Many of them 
‘infeQionus, 100. Lhe knowledge of, depends more upon experi- 
ence and obfervation than upon fcientifical principles, 129:) Are 
to beediftinguifhed by the mot obvious and permanent fymptoms, 
ibid. The differences of fex, age, and conftitution, to be confi- 
dered, 130, Of the mind, to be diftingutfhed from thofe of the 
body, z4id. Climate, fituation, and occupation, to be attended 
to, iid. Other collateral circiimitances, i474, Many indications 
of cure, to be an{wered by diet alone, 131. Cures often effected 
by fréfh air, by exercife, or by cleanlinefs, 133. Nervous, dif- 
-eafes, of a complicated nature, and difficult to cure, 395. 
Diflocations, fhould be reduced before the {welling and inflammation 
come on, and how, 538. Of the jaw, 539. ,Of the neck, :did. 
Of the ribs, 540. Of the thoulder, 541. OF the elbow, ibide 
Of the thigh, 542. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, ibids 
Diuretic infufion for the Dropfy, how to prepare, 354, 355- ay 
Dog, fymptoms of madnefs in, 446, Ought to be carefully preferved 
_. after-biting any perfon, to afcertain whether he, is mad or not, 
ibid. 1s often reputed mad when he is not fo, 447.,, Symptoms - 
of the bite of a mad dog, ibid. ‘She poifon cannot lie many years 
* dofmant in the body, as is fuppofed, 448. Dr. Mead’s receipt 
for the bite, isid, The famous Eaft Indian fpecific for, 449.’ 
Other recipes, ibid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this dif- 
order, Bid, Medical courfe of treatment, recommended, :bid. 
Regimen, 450. Dipping in the fea not to be relied on, 451. 
Dr, Tiffo’s medical courfe for the cure of the hydrophobia, 452. 
Remarks on the Ormékirk medicine, ibid. note. haan 
Dofes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 
687. ‘ere © 
Drews ought to be avoided by perfons afflited with nervous difor- 
Gers, 397 | 
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Draught, is the proper form for fach medicines ‘as are intended for 
immediate operation, 670. How to prepare the anodyne draught, 

~ébid. Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, 671.  Sweat- 
ing draught, #bid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 

Drefs.. See Clothing. 

risking: perfons who are feldom intoxicated may neverthelatas in- 
y jure their conftitutions by, gz. The habit of drinking frequently 

* Originates from misfortunes, 93- Frequently deftroys the powers 
of the mind, 94. Perfons often forced to it by miftaken hofpi- 
tality, zhid. note. J.eads to other vices, 95. 

Dropfy, the feveral diftingtions of, with its caufes, 3525. Symptoms, 
ibid. Regimen, 353. Medical treatment, 354. Tapping, a fafe 
and fimple operation, 356: Extraordinary efficacy ‘of nitre:in the - 
cure of, 357 , 

Dropfy of the Laie. See Water in the head. 

Drowned perfons, ought not to be rafhly given up for dead, 555. 
Proper trials for the recovery of, é4éd. Endeavours ooght not to 
be fufpended upon the firft returns of life, 559+ Palen nin of the 

. Amfterdam fociety for the recovery of, 574. 

Drunkenne/s. See Intoxication. 

Dumb perfons may be taught to read, write, and difestrsey 430, 
mote. 

Dy/fentery, where and when mek prevalent, 325. Its caufes and 
fymptoms, ae Regimen, 327. Fruit, one of the beft reme- 
dies: for, 328. Proper drink for, 329. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Cautions to prevent a relapfe, 330. 


E 


Ear, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 430. Deafnefs, medical 

' treatment of, according to its caufes, 431. a not to be tam- 
pered with, 432. | 

‘Ear ach, its caules, and proper treatment fie’ 339: ‘How to drive 
infects out of, Bi. 

’ Education of children, fhould be bepas at home by the parents, 23. 
note. ‘\hat'of girls burtful to their conftitution,.25. 

Efiuvia, putrid, will occafion the fpotted fever, 186. 

- EleGricity, beneficial in the palfy, 404. 

Elecuaries, general rules for making, 671, Preparation of lenitive 
iaher tee 672. Electuary for the dyfentery, ibid. For the 
epileply, 76d, For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Of the bark, 673. 
tes the piles, ibid. For the palfy, ibid. For the rheumatifm, 
ibid. 

Elixir, paregoric, Bbw to prepare, 699. Sacred elixir, ibid. Sto- 

~  machic elixir, 700 = Acid elixir of vitriol, ibid. é 

Emulfions, their ule, 673. Preparation of the common -emulfion, 

© 674. Arabic emulfion, iid. Camphorated emulfion, ibid, Emul- 

fion of gum ammoniac, idid. Oily emulfion, ibid. 

| Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 
perfons from fainting fits, 567. 

Entrails, See Inteftines, 


Epilepy, 


_ 
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Epilepfy, the diforder defined, 405. Its caufes and fymptoms, 406. 
Due regimen, 407. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Eruttions in children often free them from bad humours, but are mif- 
taken and ill-treated by nurfes, 32, Ought never to be ftopped 
without proper advice, 33. In fevers, how to be treated, 183. 
19t- 197. 199. In the {mall-pox, 206. 210. In children, the 
caufes ot, sox. How to cure, Sit. 

Eryfipelas, a diforder incident to the laborious, 39. Its caufes ex- 
plained, and who moft fubject to it, 236. Its fymptoms, 237. 
Regimen, 238. Medical treatment, 240. The fcorbutic eryfi- 
pelas. 7bid. Inftruttions for thofe who are fubject to this difor- 
der, sbid, 

Evacuations of the human body, the ptincipal, {pecified, 116. By 
ftool, #bid. Urine,-118. Perfpiration, 120. 

Exercife, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength of 
children, zo. All young animals exert the:r organs of motion as 
foon as they are able, z1. The utility of, proved from anato- 
mical confiderations, 22. And from philofophical deductions, 23. 
Military exercife recommended for boys, 24. Benefits of dan- 
cing, 27. Is better for fedentary perfons under lownefs of {pirits 
than the tavern, 48. Gardening the beft exercife for the feden- 
tary, 49- Violent, ought not to be taken immediately after a 
full meal, 57. Is as neceffary as food for the prefervation of 
health, 76, Our love of aétivity, an evidence of its utility, #bzd. 
Indolence relaxes the folids, sid. The indulgence of carriages 
as abfurd as pernicious,:77. Js almoft the only cure for land 
lar obftructions, idid, Waiil prevent and remove thofe diforders 
that medicine cannot cure, 78. Is the beft cure for complaints in 
the ftomach, 79. How to be taken within doors, when not to be 
done in the open air, sbid. Active {ports better than fedentary 
amulemenis, So. The golf, a better exercife than cricket, ibid. 
mote. Exercile fhould not be extended to fatigue, did, Is as ne- 
ceflary for the mind as for the body, 113. Is ofien of more efhi- 
cacy than any medicine whatever, 132. The belt mode of taking 
it in a confumption, 169. Is of the greateft importance in a 
dropfy, 354. Mufcular, for the gout, 361. Is neceffary for the 
afthmatic, 384. Is fuperior to all medicine in nervous diforders, 
398. And in the palfy, 405. Is proper for pregnant women, un 
lefs they are of a very delicate texture, 493. Want of, the occa- 
fion of rickets in children, AL 

Extraés, general rules for making ; but are more conveniently pur- 
chafed ready made, 675. 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufes, 245. Symptoms, 246, 
Medical treatment, 247. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a {crophulous habit, 249. Advice to thole who are fubject 
to this complaint, 250. Are fubjedt to many difeafes which are 
difficult to cure, 426. The means by which they are frequently 
injured, 427. General means of prevention, idéd. The feveral 
diforders of, with their medical treatment, 428. 
Eye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 665. 

~-"Collyriom of alum, ibid, Vitriolic collyrium, ‘did. Collyrium 

of lead, 666. 
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Fainting-fits, how to cure, 412.560. Cautions to. perfons fubject 
to them, 568, Bleeding dangerous in, bid, . 
Falling ficknefs. See Epilepfy. . ; aR ! 
Fafting, long, injurious to thofe who labour hard, 40, Is boreta 
both toold and young, 67. : A Be, 
Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 
5, Their irregular lives often injure the conftitution of their 
_ children, 7. : Bi ; - 
Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating 
difeafes, 108. Its various operations, 109. PNENS | 
Feet, injured by wearing tight fhoes, 86. . The wafhing of, an 
agreeable article of cleanlinefs, g9.. Wer, the danger of, 122. 
Bathing them in warm water, 2 good remedy ina cold, 264. And 
in the hooping-cough, 2774. i 
Fermextation, the vapour of liquors.in a ftate of, noxious, 560. 
Fevers, of a bad kind, often occafioned among Jabourers by poor 
living, 40. Frequently attack. fedentary perfons after hard 
drinking, 48. Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe ftudy, 
_§3. Pucrid and matigaant, often occafioned by want of clean- 
linefs, 96. The moft general caufes of, enumerated, 135. The 
_ diltinguifhing fymptoms of. zdid. The feveral {pecies of, zbid, 
Is.an effort of nature, which ought to be affifted, 136, How this 
is to be done, 137. Cordials and fweetmeats improper in, 133, 
Fresh air of. great importance in, 2bid.. The mind of the patient 
ought notto be alarmed with religious terrors, 139. Cautions as 
.. to bleeding and fweating in, zbzd. Longings, the calls of natare, 
and deferve attention, i4z¢. Cautions to prevent arelapfe, 140. 
Fever, acute continual, who moft liable to, 151. Caufes, zbid, 
_, Symptoms, ibid.. Regimen, 152. Mcdical treatment, 154. 
_ Symptoms favourable and unfavourable, zbid. Regimen to be ob- 
ferved during’ recovery, 155. | mee 
Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 224. Proper treat- 
“ment of, according toits fymptoms, 235. . 
Fever, intermitting. See dgue. “hs . 
. Fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general ap- 
_pearances, 195. Who moft liable to it, ibid. Canfes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 197. Regimen, ibid. Account of a miliary fever at 
Strafburgh, 198, mote. Proper medical treatment, 199. Cau- 
tions for avoiding this diforder, 200. How to prevent in child- 
_ bed-women, 497. : , | : 
Fever, milk, how occafioned, 496. How to prevent, soo. ; 
Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who 
mott liable to it, 180, Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper 
regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 18z, icc 
Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and fymp- 
“toms, 497- Medical treatment of, 498. Cautions for the pre- 
vention of this fever, 500. é aah 
Fever, putrid, is of a peftilential nature, and who moft liable to it, 
186. Its general caufes, ibid, Symptoms of, 187. Other fe- 
e vers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, ibid. Fa- 
AE piiiertie — -vourable¢ 
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_ vourable and unfavourable fymptoms of, 188. Regimen, 189. Me. 
dical treatment, tg1« Cautions for the prevention of this diforder, 
193. Very prevalent in the narrow lanes of London, or in the 
marfhy grounds in its environs, 194. Extraordinary cafe of a 
young lady who was cured of this fever, 195, 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 201. Its caufes and fymp- 
toms, idid, Proper regimen, 202, Medical treatment, 203. 
Cautions for avoiding this fever, zdid. 

Fever, {carlet, why fo named, and its ufual feafon of attack, 233. 
Proper treatment of, did, Is fometimes attended with putrid 
and malignant fymptoms, id:d. Medicines adapted to this ftage of 
the malady, 234. Hiftory of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, 

; ibid. mote. , % ; 

Fever, fecondary, in the {mall-pox, proper treatment of, 213. 

Flatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againft, 341. The feveral caufes 
of, 414.» Medical treatment of, ars. 

Flatnlent colic, ws caufes, and feat of the diforder, 281, . Remedies 
for, 2bid, 

Flower-de luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 337. 

Fluor albus defcribed, with its proper treatment, 489. 

Fomentations, how to make and apply, 675. General intentions of, 
ibid. Anodyne fomentation, idi¢, Aromatic fomentation, idid. 
Common fomentation, ibid. Emollient fomentation, 676. 
Strengthening fomentation, ibid. ; 

Food. See Aliment. 

Forgivene/s of injuries, ought to be practifed from a regard to our 
own health, 108. | 

Fra&ures. See Bones, broken, 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 563, 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 18. One of the beft medi- 
cines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 323. Fruits 
occafional fubftitates for bread, 635. The planrain tree ufed for 
that purpofe in warm climates, i4id. Yams, a proper fubftitate 
for bread in the Weft Indies, 635. | 

Funerals, the great number of vifitors attending them, dangerous 
to health, 101. er a 


G 


Galling, in infants, the caufe and cure of, 507. 

Gangrene; proper treatment of, 523. 

Gardening, a wholefome amvfement for fedentary perfons, 49 

Gargies for the throat, how to make, 253. 256. 259. General in~ 
tentions of, 674. Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibid. 
Common gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, ih:d. Emollient gar- 
gle, 677. For the mouth of infants in the thrath, 505. 

Garlic ointment, a North Britith remedy for the hooping-cough, how 
to apply it, 274. : 

Generals of armies, how they ought to confult the health of the men 
they command, qf. a. ae 

Gilders. See Miners. 

Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 695. ° 

iia Girls, 
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Girls, the common mode of education. prejudicial to theit saci ha 
tion, 25. Means of rectifying ic recommended, ibid. 

Gleet, how occafioned, and its fymptoms, 465. Method of. cure, 
ibid. Regimen, 466. Obftinate gleets cured by mercurial Ins 
uncions, 467. How to apply bougies, did. 

Glover, Mr. his courfe of treatment tor the recovery of a heneed 
“man, 572. | : 

Gonorrhea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 457. Regi- 

omen, 458. Medicaltreatment, 459. Is often cured by aftrins 
. gent injections, 460. Cooling purges always proper in, ibid. 
‘Mercury feldom neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 462. How to actenis 

. nifter it when needful, 463. 

Goulard, M. preparation ot his celebrated extract of Saturn, 734+ 
His various applications of it, zbid. 

Gout, the general caufes of, 51. How to treat a loofenefs oceafioned 
by repelling it from the extremities, 297. The fources of this 
diforder, and its fymptoms, 357. 358. Regimen for, 359- 
Wool the beft external application in, ibd. Why there are fo 
many noftrums for, 360. Proper medicines after the fit, 368. 
Proper regimen in the intervals between fits to keep off their 
returns, bid... How to remove it from the nobler parts to the ex- 
tremities, 363. Géneral cautions to prevent danger by miftaking 
it for other dilorders, bid. 

Grain, various kinds of, when boiled, a good fubftitute for bread, 
628. The culture of, the culture of :man, as it promotes health 
and longevity, 648. No manvfaéture equal to the manufacture of 
$A ibid. ‘The fcarcity of, occafioned by the nuinber of horfes, 


Graal how formed in the bladder, 119. How dittinguithed-from 
the ftone, 306. Caufes and fymptoms, ibid. . air 307+ 
Medical treatment, zbid. 7 

Green -fichnefs orginates in indolence, 485. 3 ' 

Grief, iis effects permanent, and often fatal, 112. Danger of the 
mind dwelling long upon one fubject, efpecially if of a difagree- 

able nature, sid. The mind requires exercife as well as the 

. body, 113. Innocent amufements not co be neglected, ibid. Is. 
productive of nervous difeafes, 396. | 

. Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 507. 

Guaiacum, gum, a good remedy for the quinfy, 2553; and rheuma- 
tifm, 366. 

Gullet, ate to remove fubftances detained in, 551. Cautions for 
the ufe of crotchets with this intention, #47d. Other mechanical 

 expedients, 552. Treatment if the obitruction cannot be re- 
moved, 554- 

Gums of children, ‘applications to, during pedcten + and how. to cut 
them, 510. . 

Gutta ferena, proper treatment of, 428. 


H 


Hamoptoe, fpitting af blood. See Blood. 


Hemorrbages, See Bioad, ger 
Herrowgate 
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Harrowgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling. worms, 
346. And tor the jaundice, 351. In the fcurvy, 367. 

Head-ach, the {pecies of, diftinguithed, 332. Caufes of, ibid. Re- 
gimen, 333. Mecical treatment, 334. 

Health of the people in general, a proper object of attention for the 
maugiltrates, xv. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial con- 
tracts, 8.. Is often laboured for after ir is deftroyed, 51. Rules 
given by Celfus for the prefervation of, 127. . 

Heart burn, the nature of this diforder, with its caufes, and re 
medies for, 393. 

Heat, extreme, haw to recover perfons overcome by, 563. 

Hemlock, a good remedy in the king’s evil, 376. Is recommended 

. by Dr. Storck, for the cure of cancers, 439. 

Hemp feed, a decoétion of, good in the jaundice, and how to prepare 
it, 351. ’ 

Hipien its caufes and method of treatment, 408. 

Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againft the miliary 

_ fever, 497- 

Honey, a wholefome article of food for children, 19. Is recommend- 

_ ed in the ftone, 310. 

Hooping cough. See Cough. 

Horfe-radifh, the chewing of, will reftore fenfibility to the organs of 
tafte when injured, 434. 

Ho/pitals, the want of freth air in, more dangerous to the patients 
than their diforders, 75. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceffary in, 100, 
Often fpread infection by being fituated in the middle of popu- 
lous towns, 104. How they might be rendered proper re- 
ceptacles for the fick, 105. Particularly in infectious diforders, 
106. The fick in, ought not to be crowded together, 208, more. 

Houfes, inftead of contrivances to make them clofe and warm, ought 
to be regularly ventilated, 72. In mavfhy fituacions unwhole- 

- fome, 73. Ought to be built in a dry ficuation, 124. Danger 
of inhabiting new-built houfes before thoroughly dry, zbid. 
Are often rendered damp by unfeafonable cleanlinefs, ibid. Are 
dangerous when kept too clofe and hot, 127. f 

Hufbandmen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed to, from the vie 
ciflituces of the weather, 37. - aire NR 

Huxham, Dr, recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of medicine, 
xiii. 

Hydrocephalus. See Drop/y. a : 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiffor’s method of curing, 452. 

Hydrops peoris. See Dropfy. ’ 

Hypochondriac affe@ions, trequently produced by iutenfe ftudy, 53. 
Their caufes, and who moft fubj<t to them, 422. ‘The general 
intentions of cure, bid. Regimen, 423- 

Hyfterics,a diforder produced by the habitual ufe of tea,61.. Gene- 
ral caufes of, 418. Symptoms, ibid. Proper treatment of, 419. 
Regimen, ibid. Medicines adapted to, 420. 

Hyfteric colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 283. 


I 


Fails, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 71. ier 
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fpread an infettion by»being fituated in the middle of popeloui 
towns, 104. Ought to be removed, ‘105.0 

Farin, M. bis relation of the recovery of an overlaid infadep “o7t. 
And of a man who had hanged himfelf, 572, 

Faundice, the different flages of its appearance, with: the caufesof 
this diforder, 348, 3x49. Gynspeains iy eOEtnees see Meili 
- cal treatment, 350. | 


Fefuits Bark... See Bark. ret cas 
Jews, the whole fyftem of their laws salsdig to promote cleanlines; 
g8. 102. 


pM 9 jon, @ particular kind of inflammation in the big vine 


Tepuiiins in the breaft, in ecenfounettin s, how ‘to ‘ailiull it preter. 
wardly, when not to be difcharged by other means, °176. “Ime 
pofthumes after the {mall pox, proper treatment of, 2156 © 

Incontinency of urine, difingeihed from a “diabetes, 304s “Exped 
ent for relief, 1id.. 9) 

Indigeftion, is one confequence of intenfe fludy, $2. General cautes, 
_and remedies for, 392. 

Tadileote its bad effects on the oauat nidian? 76, ' Ouiditihise glan- 
_dular obftruétions, 77+ [l confequences of too much indulgence 
in bed, 78. Is the parent of vice, 80. Is the general caule of 
moft nervous diforders, 424. 

Jafancy, the foundation of a good or bad confitution, generally laid 
in this feafon of life, 1. ii poe 
Infants, nearly one half of thofe bora in Great Britsinrdie: under 
-otwelve years of age, 1. Perith moftly by art, 2. Ought not to 
~ be fuckled by delicate women, 3. Importance ‘of their being 
nurfed by their mothers, bid. Often’ lofe their lives, or become 
deformed, by errors in clothing them, 9, How the art of bands 
aging them became’ the province of the midwife, id) How 
treated in Africa, 10, zote. Philofophical obfervations on‘their 
-organical ftru€ture, and on the caufes of deformity, #1. Why 
they. fo frequently die of convulfions, 12. Why expofed to fe- 
vers, ibid. And colds, 13. Rules for their drefs, 71d. ) Their 
food, 14. RefleQions-on the many evils they are expofed to, 502: 
Why their firit diforders are in their bowels, 503. How ta 
cleanfe their bowels, ibid. The meconium, 504. 'T bruth, 5053 
- Acidities, 506. Gripes, ibid. Galling and excoriations,' 507. 
Stoppage of the nofe, 508, Vomiting, zbid. Loofenefs, 509. 
- Eruptions, 510. Scabbed heads, sr. Chilbains, 512. The 
croup, 613. Teething, 515. Rickets, 517. Convulfions, 520. 
_ Water in the head, $21. Howto recover infants feemingly 
dead, 567. Ought never to fleep in the fame beds with their 
mothers or nurler. > $71, note. Cafe of the recovery of an overlaid 

- infant, 571. Cafe of an infant being feem‘ngly wet rt Andra 
convulfion fit, and recovered, 573. See Children, © 9 9 #5 

Lappin the danger of, isicuthed by injudicious or megerepeie attend. 
ance on the fick, 4106. And on funerals, ro1s  Is-often com- 
municated by clothes, toz. Is frequently imported, 103. Is 
{fpread by hofpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of popu- 
lous towns, 104. How to prevent infe€tion in fick chambers, 
ibid. Phyficians liable to {pread ‘inféQion, 103, ote. “In'what 
| refpett 
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refpects the fpreading of infeGtion might.be checked by the ma- 
| giltrate, 105. | Bleeding and. purging increafe, the danger of, by 
_ debilitating the body,.194. Small-pox, 204... Of.the {mall-pox 
may be received again, 208, note. Te behind 
Lahananasionge how, the laborious part of mankind expofe themfelves 
to, 39. Proper treatment of, 527. . ory 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder, 
el of the brain. See Brain. ¢ | 
-—+—-— of the eyes. See Eyes. sink ie 
——— — of the inteftines, See [ate/ines. 
———77 ~— of the kidneys... See Kidueys. 
———— of theliver. See Liver, 
———— of thelungs. . See Peripneumony, 
—--==ofthe fomach, See Stomach, 
————— of the throat. See Quin/ey. 
————— of the womb. . See Womd, 
Infufions, advantages of, over decoctions, 677. How to obtain rich 
_infufions from weak vegetables, id. Preparation of the bitter 
_ Infufion, zdid..,. Infufion of the bark, 678. Infufion of cardaus, 
ibid. Of linfeed, ibid... OF rofes, iid, Of tamarinds, and fenna, 
ibid. Spanith infufion, 679. For the palfy, zdid. ; 
duns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 122, 
The fheets in, how treated to fave wafhing, did. ; 
Inoculation of the {mall-pox, more favourably received here than ie 
_»meighbouring countriesy) 216, Cannot prove of general utility 
“while kept in the hands of a few, z4id. No myiiery in the, pro- 
 Gefs,tbid. May fafely, be performed by parents, or nurfes, 217, 
Varions methods, of doing it, ibid. The clergy exhorted to re- 
. move the prejudicesjagaini the operation, 219. Arguments cited 
from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, ibid. note. Ought 
to be rendered univerfal, 221. Means of extending the practice 
of, ibid. Two obftacies to the progrefs of, ftated, 223. Mighe 
be performed by clergymen, or by parents themfelves, 224. The 
proper feafons and age for performing it, 225. Will often mend 
the habjt.of; body, 226. - Neceflary preparation and regimen for, 
_ dbid,, Performed by the bramins or priefts of India,.227. Their | 
_ €xample. recommended to the clergy of Europe, ibid. ) Medical 
_fkill notneceffary for the inoculation of the fmall-pox, iid.) Previ- 
Ousepreparation of the body for inoculation not always neceflary, 
228. A fmall premium from the flate to every mother who ino-- 
culated her own child, warmly recommended, #did. | 
Infe&s, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 339. 
- Boifonous, the bites of, how to be treated, 454. \ 
Intemperance, one great caufe of the difeates of feamen, 42. The 
. danger of, argued. from the conftruétion of the human body; go. 
The analogy in the nourithment of plants and animals, ibid. Is 
the abufe of natural. p:ffions, iid. In diet, gt. In liquor and 
carnal pleafures, ibd. The bad confequences of, involve whole 
families, gz. Effeéts of drunkennefs on the conftrution, ibid. 
-Perfons who feldom get drunk, may neverthelefs injure their con. 
ftitutions by drink, zdid. The habit of drinking frequently ac- 
quired under misfortunes, 93+ Is ata hurtful to young 
-perfons, 04. Leads to all.ather vices, idsd. 
penton’, . Lutermitting 
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Lntermitting fever. Sée Ague. 

Intefiines, inflammation of, general caufes from whencefe proceeds, 
277. The fymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 278. 
Cautions to guard againitit, 280. 

Intoxication produces a fever, 92. Fatal confequences of a daily res 
“petition of this vice, idéd. -Perfons who feldom get drunk, may 
neverthelefs injure their conftitution by drinking, ibid. Getting 
drunk a hazardous remedy for acold, 263. Often produces fatal 
effects, 568. Pieper cautions for treating perfons in liquor, 569. 
The fafeft drink after a debauch, id¢d. Remarkable cafe, §70. 

Fohnjon, Dr. extraordinary cure of an infant feemingly killed by a 
ftrong convulfion fit, related by, 573. : 

Iffues, how to make them take the belt-effe&, 483. 

itch, the nature and fymptoms of this difeafe Sercribeds 379> 486, 
Sulphur, the beft remedy againf, 380. Great danger of the in- 
judicious ufe of mercurial preparations for, 381. Cleanlinefs the 
beft prefervative againft, 382, xote. 

Fuleps, the form of, explained, 679. Preparation of the cam- 
phorated julep, éid, Cordial julep, 680, Expettorating julep, 
on Mufk julep, zdid. Saline juolep, zbid. Vomiting julep, | 
s01Re 
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Kermes Mineral, recommended by Dr. Duplanil for the ihekat 
cough, 273, note. 

Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, 286. Tis fy mptoms 
and proper regimen, zid. Medical treatment, 287. Where it 
proceeds from the ftoneand gravel, ébid. Cautions for thofe fab- 
je&t to this diforder, ibid, See Gravel. 

King’s Evil. See Scrophula. 


L 


Laborious employments, the cone diforders incident to, 97) “The 
folly of men emulating each other in trials of ftrength, 38. —Dif- 

_ advantages attending their diet, 39. How they expofe themfelves 
to inflammations, cid. Danger of fleeping in the fun, qo. 

Long fafting hurtful to them, idéd, Injuries: arifing from poor 
living, iid. Many ot the difeafes of labourers, not t only occa- 
fioned, but aggravated, by poverty, 41. , 

Labour thould not be impofed too early on children 26. 

- Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 494. Inconveniences of 
colicéting a niomber of women at, 495; nore, 

Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 142, nofe. How to be ad, 
miniftered in a cholera morbus, 294. In a loofenefs, 297: Ina 
diabetes, 304. When proper for the head-ach, 335. How to 
apply, for the tooth-ach, 337. Will eafe pain’ in the gout, 361.6 
How to sdminifter for the cramp in the ftomach, 410. 1s good 

for flatulencies, 415. Effeéts of an over- dofe of, 479° : erg 
, treatment in thts cafe, 445. % 

Leading firings injurious to young children, 21. © 

Leaches, mar be {uccefsfully applied to inflamed ete, 468 me 
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’ And to difperfe buboes, 469, mote, Are proper to apply to chil- 
dren where inflammations appear in teething, 516. Objections 
to bleeding with them, 526. ) 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 642. 

Lemons, See Oranges. 

Leprofy, why lefs frequent in this country now than formerly, 37%. 
Requires the fame treatment as the fcurvy, ibid. 

Lientery, peoper treatment for, 33%. 

Life may frequently be reftored, when the appearances of it are fuf- 
pended by fudden cafualties, 549. 555. 559. 575-. 


. Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poilibly be recovered 


by the ule of proper means, 575. j 

Lime water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from dee 
generating to the ftonein the bladder, 308. Is a good remedy 
for worms, 346. Uappy effects of, in the cure of obftinate ul~ 

~ cers, 536. 

Lind, Dr. his prefcription to abate fits of an ague, 142, note. His 
directions for the treatment of patients under putrid remitting fe- 
vers, 202, note. 

Liniment for burns, preparation of, 634. White liniment, 686. 
For the piles, :did. Volatile linimenr, sdid. 

Liquors, ttrong, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 13. 
Fermented, the qualities of, examined, 63, The bad confequences 
of making them too weak, id/d. Why all families ought to pre- 
pare their own liquors, #did. Cold, the danger of drinking, when 

' a perfon is hot, 125. 

Liver, {chirrous, produced by fedentary employments, 51. 

Liver, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 289, 290. Re- 
gimen and medical treatment, 290. Abfcefs in, how to be 
treated, 291. Cautions in the event of a {chirrous being forme 
ed, ibid. | 


_ Lobelia, an American plant ufed by the natives in che venereal dif- 


eafe, 476. 

Lochia, a foppreflion of, how to be treated, 496. . 

Longings, in difeafes, are the calls of nature, and often point out what 
may be of real ufe, 140. | 

Loofene/s, habitual, general direCtions for perfons fubje@t to, 117. 
Its general caufes, 296. A periodical loofenefs ought never to be 
ftopped, ibid. Medical treatment of, according to its various 
caufes, 297. Means of checking it when neceflary, 298, In chile 
dren, proper treatment of, 509. | 

Lowe, why perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions, 113. Is not rapid 
in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded againft at its com- 
mencement, 114. To pretend toit for amufement, cruelty to the 
objeét, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, hid, note. ; 

Lues, confirmed, fymptoms of, 473. Mercury the only certain re- 
medy known in Europe for this difeafe, 474. Saline preparations 
of mercury more efficacious than the cintment, 475. [ow to ad- 
minifter corrofive fablimate, 261d. American method of curing, 
476. Mercury properly adminiftered never fails to cure this dif- 
cafe, 483. | ‘4 : 


Lungs, 
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Lungs, ited by artifts working in bending poftures, 46. Piaien 
perfons liable to confumptions of, 52. 

Luxury, highly injurious to thé organs of tafte and fmell, 432, 

M Tt! 
wane Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the fmall- 
Pox, 219, note. 

Mad dog. See Dog. — 

Moagnefia alba, axemedy for the dagen 394. Is the ben pee 
cme in all cafes of acidity, 507. 

Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 3386. 

Malt liguors, hurtful in the afthma, 383. See Beer. 

Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, Ie 

Was never intended to be idle, 81, _ 4 
Manufa@ures, the growth of, produced the eet in children, 196 
More. favourable to riches than to health, 26. Some, injurious 
_ to health by confining artifts in unwholefome air, 35- Cautions 
to the workmen, 36. Compared with agriculture, 45. Are in- 
jurious to health from artifts being crowded together, 46. And 

~~ from their working in confined poftures, ‘did, Cautions offered 
to fedentary artifts, 47. Sedentary arts better fuited to women 
than to men, 78, wnote. 

Matrimony ought not to be contraéted without a due attention to 

health and form, 7, 

Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for the bite of a mad. dog, 448. His | 

charatter as a phyfician, zbid. note. . 
* Meals ought to be teken at regular times, 66. Reafons for this uni 
formity, 767d. 

Meafles, have great affinity with the fmall- POX, 229. Cavfe and 
fymptoms, 7ézd. » Pioper regimen and medicine, 230, 231 Ine 
_oculation of, might prove very falutary, 232, mote. , 

Mechanics ought to employ their leifure-hours in gardening, 50. 

Meconium, the beft mode of expelling It, 154 504, 

Medicine, the origin of the art of, xvi, The operation of, doubefal 
~ at beft, xvii. Is made a myftery of, by its profeffors, xxiii. The 
_ fludy of, negleed by gentlemen, xxiv. This ignorance lays men 
_ Open to "pretenders, ibid. Ought to be generally underftood, xxv, | 
A diffufion of the knowledge of, would deftroy quackery, xxvii. 
Objections to the cultivation cf medical knowledge anfwered, 

xxviii. The theory of, can never{upply the want of ‘experience 

. and. obferyation, 129» 

Medgcines have more -virtue attributed to them than they deferve, 
431. Ought not to be admin‘ftered by the igncrant, nor without 
caution, 133. Want of perfeverance in the nfe of, one reafon 
why chronic difeafes are fo feldom cured, 367, Many retained, 
which owe their reputation to ciedulity, 053. Are multiplied 
avd compounded in proportion to ignorance of the cavfes and na- 
ture of difeafes, ibid. Difadvantages of compounded medicines, 
ziid. . Are often advlterated for the fake of colour, ibid. ‘The 
relative proportions of dofes of, for different ages, 656. A° lift 
of fuch medical preparations as ought to be kept oi oy Amd prac-° 


tice, 058, 
ee Melancholy, 
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Melenebas} religious, its effets, tig. Leads to fuicide, 23id. Dee 
fined, with its caufes, 400. sha stent and regione ibid. 4016 
Medicinal treatment, 402. 

Menfirual di{charge in women, the commencement, and decline of, 

_ the moft critical period of their lives, 434. Confinement inju- 
‘rious to growing young women, 485; and tight lacing for a fine 
fhape, 486. Symptoms of the firft appearance of this difcharge, 
(487. Objects of attention in regimen at this time, zdid. Oughe 
to be reftored whenever unnaturally obftru@ed, and how, cdi, 
When an obftrudtion. proceeds from another malady, the firft caufe 
is to be removed, 488. ‘Treatment under a redundancy of the dif 
charge, 489. Regimen and medicine proper at the final decline 
of the menfes, 490+ 

Mercury may be given in defperate cafes of an inflammation of the in- 
teftines, 280. Cautions for adminiftering it, /bid. mote. Great 
caution necefflary in vfing mercurial preparations for the itch, 
381. Is feldom neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 462, How to admi- 
nifterit when needful in that diforder, ibid. Solution of mercury, 
how to make, 463, zofe. Is the only certain remedy known in 
Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 474. Saline prepara- 

tions of, more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, 475. How 
to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal cafes, ibid. Necef- 
fary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 477. Proper feafons for en- 
tering on a courfe of, 478. Preparations for, 479. Regimen 
under a courfe of, ibid, | 

Mexereon root, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, 476. | 

Midwifery, ought not to. be allowed to be practifed by any, woman 
not properly qualified, 494, note. 

Midwives, hiftorical view of the profeffion, 9. How they became 
intruited with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects 
of their attempts at dexterity in this office, to. , Inftances of their 
rafhnefs and officious ignorance, 459, mote. 5025 notes “ . 

Miliary Fever. See Fever. of . 

Miltary exercife recommended for boys to pradtife, 2A. 

Milk, that of the mother, the molt natural food for an + +, Ife 
Cows’ milk, better unboiled than boiled, 16, Is a good antidote 
againft the fcurvy, 60. Of more value in. confumptions than the 
whole Materia Medica, 171. Its great efficacy in the fcurvy, 371+ 
" A milk diet proper both for men and women, “in cafes of barren- 
vefs, 501. . ( 

Milk fever. See Fever. ‘ . 

Millipedes, how to adminifter for the hooping- cough; 270. 

Mind, difeafes of, to be diitinguifhed from thofe of the body, 139. 

See Paffions. 

Miners, expofed to injaries from unwholefome air, and mineral par- 
ticles, 36. Cautions to, 267d. 

Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them i in too large quantities, 
302. Are of confiderable fervice in weaknefles of the ftomach, 
393- Cautions to be obferved in theufe of, 589—619. Effays 

‘and pamphlets on’ ‘watering places, uncertain guides, 589. A 
knowledge of the'contents of any mineral water, no cffterion fot 
its medical properties, 590. Dr. Falconer’s opinion on this fub+ 
jeGt, 591. Cautions in the ufe of forcign {prings, 592. Mineral 

3B waters 
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- waters claffed according to thein ‘be fible:qualities, and their medi- 
eal properties defined, #bid. 4. Simple Chalybeates, Tunbridge 
Wells, 593. 59¢ ; Iflington ae Hampttead3°599; German Spa 
and Pyrmont, #bid: 593. 92. Saline, or purging Chalybeates, Chel- 
tenham, 599, 600 ; scarborough, 600; Epfom, Bagnigge Wells, 
Dog and Duck St, Gearge’s Fields, Kilburne, Aéton, 601 ; 
Sedlitz, in Bohemia, 602; Seltzer, zbid. 603 ; Harrowgate, 
‘ibid. 6073 .Moffat, zhid. 608... 3. Calcarcous ; Bath, 609- 643; 
»Boxton, 613, 6143 Briftol, 615 3° Aix-las Chapelle, 608. 696; 
Bareges, 608, 617°; Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, 6185 Bour- 
bon Laney, zdid. ‘Carlibad, thid. 619. . et 

Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicines, Gia satis 
pofition of the aftringent mixture, ‘b/d, Altringent mixture, ibid. 
Diuretic mixture, #did. Laxative abforbent mixture, ibid. Saline 
mixture, 682, Squill mixture, ibid. 

Molafés, an intoxicating fpirit much ufed by the common people at 
Edinburgh, Q3, note. © 

Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below them to nurfe — 
their own children, z. Under what circumftances they may be 
really unfit to perform this tafk, ztid. Importance of their fuck- 
ling their own children; 3, ore. Delicate mothers produce an- 
healthy fhort-lived children, 7. Their milk, the. beft food for 
children, 14. Ought to give their children proper exercife, sig 

and air, 28. 

Mouth, cautions againft putting pins or other dangerous articles 
into, 551. 

Masta a cure for the gout, 362. - : 

Mufbrooms, a dangerous article of food, as other fangufes are often 
gathered inftead of them, 455. 

Mufic, the performance of, recommended as a proper son iphone for 
ftudious perfons, 55. 

Mufk, extraordinary effets produced by, under particular circume 
ftances, in the nervous fever, 184. Is a good remedy tn the epi- 
lepfy, 408. © And for the hiccup, 409. Deafnefs cored by, 43t. 

Muftard, white, a good Regcarice in the “phi e-ncige: 367. 


f. if h N 

Natural hiftory, the ftudy of, neceffary to the improvement of agre 
culture, xxi. 

Nervous difeafes, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all 
others, 395- General caufes of, id¢d.’ Symptoms of, 396. Re- 
»gimen, 397. Medical. treatment, 399. A cure only to be ex- 
pected from regimen, yoo. The. .feveral fymptoms of, though 
- differently named, ally modifications af the fame difeafe, vita 
~ Remarkable,cafe i iy dee 

Nervous colic, its raat ies and fymptoms, tga Medical, treatment 
of, ibid. | 

Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Night-mare, its caufes and fymptoms deferibed, 4ile Praper treat 
rmentof, ibid. . 

Night 5 an infusion of, recommended i im aCAancer, 439. 


5 agit Nitre, 
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Nitre; purified, ‘its good effects in avquinfey, 254: “Is ‘an: efficas 
cious remedy for the dropfy, 355. . Promotes urine and perfpi- 
ration, 402. sso! A 
Nofe, ulcer in, how to cure, 433. Scoppage of, in childrén, how-te 
cure, 508. See Bleediug at. ‘aL Voge alah @iwets 
Nurfes, their fuperftitious prejudices. in bathing of children; 927. 
The only certain evidence of a good one; 31, Their ufval faults: 
pointed out, 7bid. Adminifter cordials to remedy their negle& of 
duty towards children, 3z. Their miftaken treatment of ‘erup- 
tions, idid. And loofe ftools, 33. Are ape to conceal the dif- 
orders of children that. arife from their own negligence, iid, 
Ought to be punithed for the misfortunes they thus dccafion, #5id: 
Senfible, often abje to difcover difeafes fooner than perfons bred to 
phyfic, 129. ~Are liable to catch the fmall-pox egkin from thefe 
they aurfe in that diforder,'208, xote. ) 
Nurfery ought to be the largeft and Beft aired room in 
houfe, 29. 


— 
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Oats and barley, more wholefome when boiled, 628. 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peafants fed on it ate 
healthy and robvit, 629. Erroneovfly {uppofed to occafion 
fkin difeafes, 636. Oatmeal and mi'k a proper food for chal- 
dren, zdid. 

Oi/, an antidote to the injuries arifing ffom working in mines or 
metals, 37. Salad oil, the beft application to the bite of a wafp 
or bee, 453. Camphorated, how to prepare, 685. . 

Oils, effential, of vegetables, the proper menftruum for, 696; — 

Ointment for the itch, 380, Ufe of ointments when applied to 
wounds and fores, 682. Preparatidn of yellow bafilicum, id. 
Emollient ointment, 683. Eye ointments, ibid; Ive ointment; 
ibid. Ointment of lead, #éi¢d. Mercarial ointment, 684, Oint- 
ment of fulphur, #4/¢. Ointment for difeafes of the fhin, ibid, 
White ointment, idid, See Liniment. * 

Onions roalted, ufed by the Turks as bread, 642, 

Opthalmia. See Eye. | , 

Opiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 294, In 2 diabetes, 34. 
When proper for the head-ach, 335. Recommended for the tooth- 
ach, itid. Are delufive remedies in nervous diicafes, 399. See 

 Laudanum. . 

Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 658. How to preferve orange 
and lemon juice in the form of fyrup, 695; 

Ormfeirk medicine for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 4525 
note. 

Oxyerate, the moft proper external appligation in a fracture, 5.46, 

Oyflers of great fervice in conf{umptions,' 173, Hore. | 


P 
Painters. See Miners. ; ; tN , 
Palfy, the nature of this diforder explained, with its caufes, 403. 
Medical treatment, 404. 
Paraphrenitis, its fymptoms and treatment, 163. | | 
3 Bz ; Parenés:. 
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Parents, their intercfted views in the difpofal of ‘their chitdren im 
~idmarriage, offen a fource of bitter repentance, 114, note. bee 
Fathers and Mothers. 
Par/nips, e novrithing food, 611. 1, Toe ee A 
Paffions, intemperance the abufe of, Go. . Have great influence both 
.vdn the caufe and cure of difeafes, 107., Anger, 108. Fear, ibid, 
- Grief, 112..> ‘Love, 313. ° Religious melancholy, 115. The 
beft method of counteracting the violence of any of sain} spat 

fions,. zbid.» ta: 

Peas, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 341. 

Peruvian bark. See Barks 

Ratis; ulcerated, cured, and partly se epee by a careful atten 
; tion 'to:cleanlinefs, 480, more. 

Peripnewmeny, who: molt fubjee tO; 164. Ts caufes, Fy eaceiied and 
proper regimen, ibid. 165. 

Perfpiration, infenfible; the obftrnfion of, diforders the whole frame, 
120. The various caufes of its being checked, zhid. Changes in 
the atmofphere, ibid. Wetclothes, 121. Wet feet, 122. Night 
zit, isid. Damp beds, ibid. Damp houfes, 124. Sudden tran- 

- fitions from heat to cold, 125. 

Philosophy, advantages refuling from the ftudy of, xxiv. 

brenitis. See Brain.* 

Phymofis defcribed, and how to treat, 472. 

Phyficians, ill confequences of their inattention to the management 
of children, 5. Are liable to fpread infection, Fos, note. Their 
cuftom of prognofticating the fate of their patients, a bad prac- 
uce, 110. Are feldom called in, until medicine can give no re- 
lief, 142. Fears, prejudices, and cppofite interelts, are obfiacles 
to every falutary difcovery, 216. | 

‘Pickles, provocatives injurious to the ftomach, 61. 

Piles, bleeding and blind, the diftin€tion between, 316. Who moft 
fubjec to the diforder, idid. General caules, "bids Medical 
treatment of, 7did. Periodical difcharges of, ought not to be ftop- 
ped, 317. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibid. External 

_ ointments of little ufe, 318. 

Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation ae the intef- 
tines, 279. ‘The general intention of this clafs of medicines, 685- 

~ Preparation of the compofing pill, 686. Deobftruent pill, iid. 

- Feerid pill, ibid. Hemlock pill, ibid. Mercurial pill, ibid. 
Mercurial fublimate pill, 687. Plummer’s pill, ibid. Purging - 
pills, z4id. Pill for the bile, 688. Pill for the jaundice, zhid. . 
Stomachic pills, id. Squill pills, sbid. Strengthaaeee pills, 
ibid. 

Pins ought never to be ufed in the dreffing of children, 12. Swale 
lowed, difcharged from an ulcer in the fide, S51, mote. : 

Plafters, the general intentions of, and their ofual bafis, 689. Pre. 
paration of the common plafter, iid. Adhefive plafter, iid. 

- Anodyne platter, itid. Bliftering (platter, Goo. Gum plafter, 
ibid. Mercurial plafter, ibid... Stomach platter, ibid. Warm 
platter, Gg1. Waxplafter, ibid. 

Pleuri/y, the nature of the diforder explained, with its caufes, 157 
Symptoms, 158- Regimen, sid. Medical treatment, 159. A 

. deco ction 


git 
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_decodtion of feneka reckoned a fpecific in, 162. Baftard plen- 
THY > FO 35s vs, | ) | Warn 


Plumbers. See Miners.. ’ iC) i at : ts 
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Poifons, the nature and cure of, a general conce 
quired, 442. (Mineral poifons, 443... Vegetable poifons, 445. 
Bites of poifonous animals, 446. | Bite of a.mad dog, 447. , Bite 
of a viper, 453. The pradlice of fucking the poifon out of wounds 
recommended, idid. note. Poifonous plants ought to be. deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of towns, 454. Negro remedy to cure the 


bite of a rattle-fnake, 455. General rules for fecurity again 
poifons, 456. , OE 


Poor living, the dangers of, qo. 
Porters fabject to diforders of the lungs, 38. 
Poftures, confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifts, 46. 
Potatoe, the beft fubftirute for. bread, 636. The mealy kind deem- 
ed moft nutritious, 637. Simply boiling or roafting, the beft ‘mode 
of cooking them, idid. Stewed mutton and potatoes.a nourifh- 
ing and palatable dith, #bid. The benefit of planting potatoes on 
_fallows,in a letter from Sir John Methuen Poore to Sir Willian 
Pulteney, 638. His benevolent plan for promoting the culture of 
this root, among the poor cottagers ia his parih, ssid. 639. 
Poverty, occafions parents to neglect giving their children proper ex« 
ercife, 22. Deftroys parental affection, ibid. note. Not only occa 
fions, but aggravates, many of the difeafes of labourers, 41. The 
poor great fufferers by the fale of bad provifions, 58. And by 
bad airin large cities, 71. 
Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 532. General intentions of, 
692. Extraordinary cafe of the good effects of, ibid. 
Powders, genera! inftruftions for making and adminiftering, 692. 
Attringent powder, preparation and dofes of, ibid. Powder of bole, 
sdid, Carminative powder, 693. Diuretic powder, ibid. Aro- 
matic purging powder, iid. Saline laxative powder, zbid. Steel. 
powder, ibid. Sudorific powder, 694. Worm powder, 7bid.” 
Purging worm powder, 7éid. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 
Pox, {mall, who moft liable to, and at what feafons, 204. Its canfeg. 
and fymptoms, did. 205. Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms 
in, idid, 206. Regimen, 206. How the patient ought to be treat-_ 
ed during the eruptive fever, 207. Children in this diforder ought’ 
mot to lie together in the fame bed, 208, Should be allowed 
clean linen, zog. Patients under this diforder ought not ‘to ap- 
pear'in’public view, tid. Medical treatment, z10. The fecond- 
ary fever, 213. When and how to open the puftules, 214. Of ine 
ocolation, 215. : 7 : ; 
Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when thé effet of, 299. Rules of 
conduct for women under the diforders incident to, 4g1,. Caufes 
‘vand fymptoms of abortion, 492. How to guard againft abortion, 
ibid. Treatment in cales of abortion, 493. Childbirth, iid. 
Preferiptions) medical, patients expofed’ ta danger by their being 
written in Latin, xxvii. : | iA na 
Provifions, vnfound, the fale of, a public injury, 58. 
Puerperal fever. Sce Fever. | ae 
Purges, the frequcnt taking of them renders the habitual ufe of thers 
‘ peceflary, 117. ‘Their efficacy in agues, 144. Proper form of, for 
3 Pg 2 eae 
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an inflammation of ane inteftines, 279. Cooling purges always 
proper in a gonorrhcea, 460, Midwives too rafh in the giving of 
purges, 499, zor, Form of a gentle purge for infants difordered 
in the bowels, 503. For the thruth, 505. 

Puftules,in the {mall- pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances of, 
"205, 206. The fuppuration of, to be promoted, 210. When and 
show to open, 214, 

. Putrid na See Fever. re, 


Q 


Quacks put out more > eyes than they cure, €, 426. 
Quackery, how to defiroy, xxvi. 

Quakers, their mode of dreffing recommended, 37. 
Quinfey, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom état fatal, ' 
25%. Its causes, bid. Symptoms, 252. Regimen, 253. Medi-- 
eal applications, 254. How to promote fuppuration, 255. How 
to nourifh the patient when he cannot fwallow, 256. ta cniyad to 

eperions fubje& to this diforder, ibid. aie 
» malignant, who moft fabjett to, and its dahes? 257. Its 
“fymptoms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 259. Inge- 
pious invention in. the cure of, 261. | \ 
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Rattle fuake, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 455. 

sa ought to co-operate with medicine to accomplith the cure of 

difeafes, xvi. Will ofien cure difeafes withopt sahaboiiion 4336 Gedy 
Nineat, 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every affliction, 
I 15: The inftructions i in, ought not to dwell too much on plonmy 
fubje&ts, bid. 

Remitting | fever. See Fever. 

Repletion, impairs the digeftive power, 66, Diteates occafioned by, 
67. How to creat a loofenefs produced by, 296. 

RERe the indulgence of, injurious to the conititution, 103, 
efins, and effential oils, the proper menftruum for, 696. 

Re/piration, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 556. | 

Rbeumatifm, acute and chronic, diftinguithed, 364. Canfes, ibid. 
Symptoms, ibid. Medical treatment, 365. Cautions to perfons 
fabjeét to this diforder, ibid. 

Rise, a general article of diet, 628. Simple boiling of, sendere’ iva 
proper fubftitute for bread, zid, 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of ma- 
nufactures and fedentary employments, 2t. The cavfes of, 517.. 
‘Symptoms, 518, Regimen, and medical treatment, idfd. 

Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the besies of 
infants, rye! 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to. the cleanlinefs of shits spmasn 
97» 20te 

Rofes, conferve of, its great virtue againft haemorrhages, 317, 322- 

Rofemary, the external ee of, a Pap ar remedy for the cramp, 
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Ruptures, 
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Ruptures, are chiefly incident to children and very old p@rfons, 5475 
The caufes refpedtively, bid, Method of treatment, ibid. Cut- 
ting fhould be avoided if poffible, 548.\ Cautions for perfons af. 
flicted with a rupture, idid. Often prove’ fatal before difcovered, 
ibid. notes } ‘ q ‘ ; 
Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyfentery, 328, note. 
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Sailors, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, and 
had provifions, 42,43... Many of their difeafes {pring from intem= 

~ perance, iZid. Ought to guard again wet clothes, ibid. How 

, the ill effects of falt provifions might be correéted, ibid. Peruvian 
bark the beft antidote to failors on a foreign coalt, 44. Cleanlinefs 

. greatly conducive to their health, 98. 3 

Sal-prunelle, its good effects in a quinfey, 254. 

Saline draughts, of good ufe for topping a vomiting, 301. Preparation 
of, for this purpofe, iid, Peculiarly good in the puerperal fevers 
499- 

Salivation not neceffary in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 474. 

Sarfaparilla, a powerful affiftant in venereal cafes, 476. 

Scabbed head in children, difficult tocure, 511. Medical treatment, 512. 

Scarlet fever. See Fever. 3 

School, fending children there too young, its bad confequences, 23, 
Ought to be feated in a dry air, and not to be too much crowd- 
ed, 30. : 

Sclferas in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 291. See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula, nature of this difeafe, and its caufes, 373. Symptoms, 
andregimen, 374.. Medical tieatment, 375, The moft, effecs 
tual means againtt, by keeping children dry and clean, 377 ; 
bathing frequently, édid.; drefling in light and Joofe clothing, 
378; breathing wholefome unconfined air, and ufing modes 
rate exercife, idid,; butter and other oily fubftances, and alfo 
‘gingerbread, plum-cakes, &c. highly injurious in this difeafe, 379. 

Scurvy, why prevalent among the Englifh, 60. Where molt preva- — 
lent, and the two diftinétions of, 368. Caufes of, 369. » Symp- 
toms and cure, ‘did. Inftroctions to fea-faring men, 370, Extrae 
ordinary effccts of milk, 374. Proper liquors, ibid. | 

Sea-bathing. See Bathing, 

Sea water, a good remedy in the king’s evil, 375. ’ 

Sedentary life, includes the greater part of the human fpecies, 44, 
Few perfons follow agriculture who are capable of other bufineis, 
45. -Sedentary and active employmen's ought to be intermixed,, 
for the fake of healih, did. Artifts fuffer from uowholefome air, by 
being crowded together, sid. The poftures artilts are confined to, — 
injurious to health, 46. Diforders produced by, #did, Cautions 
Gffered to the fedentary, ibid. Sedentary amuiements impro-, 

_per for fedentary perfons, 47. Hints relating to improper food, — 
48. Exercife, a faier relief for Jow fpirits than drinking, 1bid, 
Gardening a wholefome amufement for the fedentary, 49». Dif- 
orders occafioned by intenfe ftudy, 5t.. Dietetical advice to the 
fedentary, 65. Sedentary occupations better adapted to women, 


than men, 78, ose. | 
ys 3B 4 . Senfety 
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Senyes, diforders of, 426. Lntemperance deftroys the energy of, 435 
Excefs of cating produces the fame effect, ibid. Uncleannefs high- 

"dy injurious to the organs of {enfation, ibid. : 
evon; {ometimes has extraordinary effeéts in an inflammation of, ‘the 
eyes,248. Is of fervice for preventing apoplexies, 32g. The beft 

method of making it, 403, 

Shoes, tight, the bad confequences refulting from, 86.— The high 
heels of women’s fhoes, idi7. 

Sibdins, a venereal diforder fo termed in the wef of Scotland, bi fo 
cute, 480, note. 

Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unneceffary vifitors to, 1OT. | 
Perfons in health to be kept at a diftance from the fick, 102. - 
Proper nurfes ought tu be employed about them, roy. Inftruc- 
tions for avoiding infection, ibid. Phyficians too unguarded in their 
vifits to them, 105, wote. Tolling of bells for the dead very dan 
gerous to, 110, ‘Their feats ought not to be alarmed, 111. 

Sight injured by ftudying by candle-light, 52. 

Simples, a lilt of thofe proper to be kept for private practice, es. 

east the general intentions of, 660. Direétions for making of, 
ibid, 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, 81. How to make it 
refrefhing, 82. Complaints of the want of, ehiefly made by the 

indolent, ibid. Heavy fuppers caufe uneafy nights, 7bi¢.. Anxiety 
deftructive of fleep, 83. That in the fore-part of the night mok 
refrefhing, ibid. | Barly rifers the longeft livers, 85, note. 

Sleeping in the fun, the danger of, 4o. 

Small-pex. See Pox. 

Smell, injuries to which the fenfe of, is liable, with the remedies ap- 
plicable to, 432. 

pt Aliecant, recommgnded in the ftone, 308. Soap-lees, how to 
take, 30 

SiGe See Night-feade. |’ et, 

Soldiers, expofed to many diforders from the hardthips they undergo, 
4t- Oughtto be employed in moderate labour in times of peste, 
"42, note. at 

Scups. See Broths. --- , wa 

Spine, often bent by artifts working in unfavourable pofture 47. : 

Spirit, reCtified, the dire& menftruum for refins and effential oils of 
vegetables, 696. Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, 70, 
Spirit of Mindererus, zdid. 

Spe ‘rizs, lownefs of, the general fordrutines! of a nervous fever, 180. 
The proper remedies for, 447. Cautions to perfons under this com- 

plaint, ibid. 

Spiritvors hiquors, when good i in the colic, 281. And for gouty coms. 
~ plaints ig the ftomach, 341. Should be avoided’ by all perfons af. 
{ited with nervous diforcers, 397¢ The vfe of, often fatal, (568. 

Soinviag of blood. See Blood. 

Sponge, may be ufed to fupply the want of agaric as a fiypibe: 530. 

note. Its ufe in’ extrading fubftances ftopped in the gullet, 5536 

Sports, active, far more wholefome than fedentary amufementsy BD. 
‘Golf,-a better exercife than cricket, (phe. Motes 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 420. 

Syeenting,” how to correét the habit of, 4290 
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Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female drefs; 13,856 
_ The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breatts, 437. 
Sternutatories, preparations of, recommended for reftoring loft {mell, 


433° . 

Sticking-plafler is the beft application for flight wounds, 531. , 

Stomach, exercife the beft cure for diforders of, 78, Inflammation of, 

_ a diforder that calls for {peedy affiftance, 275, Its caufes, ibid. 

Symptoms, ibid, Regimen, 276. Medical treatment, idid. Pain 
in, its caufes, 340. Remedies for,.341, Inftructions for. perfons 
fubject to, 342. 

Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 119. This dif. 
order how diftinguifhed from the gravel, 306. Caufes and fymp- 
toms, ibid, Regimen, 307. Medical treatment, did. Alicant 
foap and lime-water, how to take for this diforder, 308. The uva 
urfi, a remedy in prefent requeft for, 309. 

Stool, loofe, the benefit of, to children, 33. Proper treatment of, 
when exceflive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if the 
mode of living be irregular, 116. One in a day generally fuf— 
ficient for an adult, 117. How to producea regularity of, zbid.: 
Frequent recourfe to medicines for coftivenefs, injurious to the 
conftitution, did. 

Storck, Dr. his method of treating cancers, 439> 

Strabi/mus. See Squinting. 

Strains, proper method of treating, 546. The fafeft external appli- 
cations, ibid. note. 

Stranguary, from a bliftering-plafter, how to guard againft, 167, In 
the {inalJ-pox, how to relieve, 211. From a venereal caufe, de- 
feribed, with its propertreatment, 471. - 

Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery of perfons from, 
572. 

Strafurgh, fuccefsful teatment of a miliary fever there, 198, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 38, 41. — 

Study, intenfe, injurious to health, so. The diforders occafioned 
by, 51. Character of a mere ftudenc, 53. Hints of advice to ftue 
dious perfons, 54. Danger of their having recourfe to cordials, 55, 
Health often neglected while in poffeffion, and Jaboured for after it 
is deftroyed, 56. No perfon ought to ftudy immediately after a full 
meal, 57. Dietetical advice to the ftudious,65. The generat 
effects of, on the conftitution, 395. 

Sublimate, corrofive, how to admioifter in venereal cafes, 475. 

Suffocation, by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in clofe cham- 
“pers, 559. General caufes of Suffocation, 570. Overlaying of in- 
fants, 671. eat 

Sugar, an improper article io the food of children, 17. : 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 346. And for the itch, 

80. ‘ 

Shake ought not to deftroy the appetite for breakfaft, 67. Heavy 
“{uppers, fure to occafion uneafy nights, 82. ae 
Surgery, many of the operations of, fuccef:fully performed by perfons 
~ unfkilled in anatomy, 524. Humanity induces every one more or 

‘lefs to bea furgeon, zbid, | ces | 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner, in fevers, 139s 


oS a 
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Savoonings, the feveral caufes of, defcribed, 412. Proper treatment 
~) this diforder, ibid. 564. Cautions to perfons fubjeé to them, 
oe. Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teeth. 
ing, gt en: ; wee, : ? ; 
Symptoms, difeafes better diftinguifhed by, than by the fyftematical 
. atrangement of, 129..The diffrences of fex, ape, and conftitetion, 
to be confidered,: 130. Difeafes of the mind tu be diftinguifhed 
from thofe of the body, 131... | } 
Syacope, proper treatment in, 564. 
Syrupss the general intention of, 69s. How to make fimple fyrup, 
and to modify it for particular purpofes, id7d. while ors 


: T 
Tacitus, his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4, xote. > 
7 allew-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal febftances, 
_ Cautions tO, 37+ : ‘ 
acting for the dropfy, a fafe and fimple operation, 356. . 
rar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 285. ; . 
Tartar, joluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 351. Cream of, a 
good remedy in adropfy, 355. And rheumatifm, 366. , 
Take, how to reftore the fenfe of, when injured, 434. 
Yailors; are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 46. Are 
fubje& to confumptions, ibid. note. Often lofe the ufe of their 
: #89: 47. Hints of inftruétion offered to them in regard to their 
) ; ealth, 48. ; d 
Tea, the cultomary ufe of, injurious to female conftitutions, 7. De- 
Alroys their digeitive powers, and produces hyfterics, 61.' The bad 
* qualities of, principally owing to imprudence in the ule of it, ibid. 
Green, chewing of; a, remedy for the heart-burn, 394. Hasa 
wefful effect upon the nerves, 404, xis. Is bad for perfons 
» troubled with flatalencies, 416. Occafions an unnecefflary con- 
fumption of bread, 626. Bad effeéts of an immoderate, ufe of, 


627. | ; 

q hie the diforders attending, 515. Regimen, and medical treat- 
ment in, ibid. Applications to the gums, and how to cut them, ~ 

"Po Peas | v 

finsperince the parent ofhealth,go, | | Lethaia. 

Tefticles, {welled, the canfe of, 468. Regimen and medicine in, idide- 
‘Treatment under a cancerous or fcrophulous habit, iid. Rott 

Tbirf, how it may be quenched when a perfon is hot, without 
danger, 125. | Me 

Y bought, intenfe, deftructive of health, 50. _ i yatigen 

Thrufb im infants, the diforder and its cavfes deferibed, 505. Medi-. 
cal treatment of, ibid. 

Tindares and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of; 
696. Preparations of the aromatic tin@ture, ibid. Compound 
tindlure of the bark, idi¢. Volatile feetid tinQure, did. Volatile 
tinGure of gum guaiacum, 697. Tin@ere of black hellibore, ilid. 
Afizingent tincture, idid. ‘Tincture of myrrh and aloes, ibid. 
Tindigre of opium, or liquid landanum, #id. ‘Tindture of hiera» 

ta Pighaa, 
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picra, 698. Compound tincture of fenna, idid. » Tin&ture of Spa- 
ith flies, iid. Tio€ure of the baMfam of Tolu, iid. Tin@ure of 
rhubarb, zéid. Tonic tin&ure, idid. 

Tift, Dr. character of his Avis ax Peuple, xii. His medical courfe for 
the cure of the hydrophobia, 452. His directions for gathering, 
preparing, and\applying agatic of the oak asa ftyptic, 530, nore. 
Inftances from, of the recovery of drowned perfons, §57. 

Tobacco, a clyfter of a decoétion of, ufefui to excite a vomit, 533. A 
clyfter of the fumes of, will ftimulate the inteftines, and produce a 
ftool, 284, 557° 

Toes. the free motion of, deftroyed by wearing tight fhoes, 86. 

Tooth ach, the general caufes of, 335. Medica! treatment of, 336. — 
When recourfe muft be pad to extraction, 337. Directions for 
cleaning the veeth, 338. | 

Touch, injuries to which the fenfe of, is liable, with the remedies 
applicabie to, 434. & 

Towns, grest, the air of, deftruétive to the children of the poor, 28. 
Children bred in the country, ought not to be fent too early into 
towns, 30, Cleaniinefs not fufficiently attended» to in, 97. 
Ougit to be fupplied with plenty of water for wafhing the ftreets, 
100, note. The beft means to guard againft infediion in, 104. 

Yrades, fome injurious to health by making artifts breathe unwhole- 
fome a'r, 35, 46. ‘ 

Tranjfitions, jadden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the cone 
ftitation, 125. 

Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 43. Ought to be very, 
careful not to fleepin damp beds, 122. Fevers why often fatal 
to, 1376, ‘ 

Trees fhould not he planted too near to houfes, 73. 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatifur, 367. 

Tumours, proper treatment of, 527. 

Turnips, properly cultivated, afford wholefome nourifhment, 641. 

Turnbull, Dr, his method of treating the croupia children, 514, wote. 

Turner’s cerate, preparation of, 683. 


rtd 


Vapour of fermenting liquors, noxious nature of, 560. ee 

Vegetables, wholefome corrections of the bad qualities of animal food, 
59, 60. ‘Their extraordinary effects in the {curvy, 372. , 

Venereal difeaje, why omitied in the firft edition of this works 456. 
Unfavouradle circumftances attending this diforder, 457. Tne 
virulent gonorrhoea, ibid. Gleets,’ 465. Swelled tefticles, 4682 
Buboes, 469. Chancres, 470. Stranguary, 471. .Phymofis, 472. 
A confirmed luez, 473. American method of curing this difeafe, 
476. General obfervations, 477. Cleanlinefs a great prefervative 
again, 479. | The ufe of medicines ought not to be haitily drop- 
ped, 481. Isoften too much difregarded, 482. 3 

Ven tilators, the mof ufeful of al] moders medical improvements, 71. 

Vertigo often produced by intenfe ftudy, 52. 4 Peal 

Vinegar, a great antidote apainit difeaies, and ought to be ufed by all 
travellers, 43. Sheuld be jprinkled in fick chambers, 104, 153, 

| , 190. 
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190. se of confiderable: fervice inthe bite ofa iad dog, 449% 

and jn any kind: of poifon, 453. ts medical properties, 7o0. « is 
of ufe to extract the virtues of feveral medicinal fubftances, zor. 
How to prepare: vinegar of litharge, ibid, Vinegar of rofes, 7020 
Vinegar of fquills, d¢d. 

Wiper, the bie af, the fufliciency of the preafe for the cure of, donbe. 
ed, 453... Method of treatment recommended, zhid. 

Vitr ne) elixir of, an excellent avedicine i in weaknedfes of tlie ‘fomach; 
392. And for windy complaints, 399. 

Fitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 408. 

Ukers, proper treatment of, according to their differene natures, 535- 
Lime-water agood remedy, 537. . Dr. White's method of trating? 
them, zbid. Fiftulons ulcers, zhi. 

Fomits, their ufe in agues, 1433 s and in the: nervous fever, 182. 
Cautions for adminiitering. 19:the putrid fever, 191. Ought by no” 
means to be adminiftered in an inflammation of the ftomach, 276. 
Are nfeful in cafes of repletion, 296. Are powerful remedies in’ 
the jaundice, g50. Are the firft objeéts to be purfued when potfon 
has been received into the flomach, 442. Their ufe in the hoop- 
ing-cough, and how to adminifter them to children, 273. Mid- 
wives too rafh. in the ufe of, 4995 wale. Form of a gentie one for 
infants difordered in the bowels, 503. 

 Fewiting, the feveral caufes of, 298. Medical trek twtanitd of, 299. Sa- 

line draught for flopping of, 300. Caufes of, in children, 50%. 
How to be treated, 509. Of blood. See Bleed. 

Foyaze, a long one frequently cures a confumption, 270. Voyages 

have an excellent effect on perfons affiicted with nervous dilorders, 
3. 

| en. and their ufe, defcribed, 287, note. . 

Urine, the appearances and quality of, too uncertain to form any de» 
termined judgment from, 118. Dr. Cheyne’s judgment as to the: 
due quantity of, not to be relied on, idid. The fecretion and dif, 
charge of, how obitrufted, 139. Bad confequences of retaining it 
too long, iid. Too great a quantity of, tends toa confumptions. 
t20. Stoppage of, its general caufes, 289. Caution as to the 
treatment of, zé:d. Diabetes, + fo Incontinency, of, 304. Sup- 
prefiion of, medical treatment in, ibid. Cautions to perfons fub= 
je&t to this diforder, 306. Bloody caufes of, #bid, Medical treat~ 
mentof, 325. An obftinate deafnefs cured by. warm Urine€s 4315. 
mote. 

Urine doors, their im pudence, and great fuccefs ne the ie credulity 

of the populace, 118, role, 

Ks athe iy 2 remedy i in prefent requelt for the ftone,, 3096. 


W 
Walking, w more conducive to health than riding, 646, 
20 high, unwholefome, Ke obftruding the frequent prev" of air, 


* 


Ward's effence, preparation of, 700. His filtula pafte, a popular re= 
medy that may deferve trial, 537. 
Wars occafion putrid fevers, 7 tainting the air with ny eflavia of 
dead atin 186, 9 * ae 
Wy ‘ee 
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-f a/ps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 454. | 
Water, frequeatly unwholefome by mineral impregnations, 62. : Cav- 
tions for the choice of, ibid. Cold, the danger of drinking when 
_.a perfon ishot, 125. Wile me pa Ta 
Water in the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 52t- 
Its caufes, fymptoms, and proper treatment, édid. «The nature of 
the diforder feldom difcovered in due time for Cures 5225. sete. 
Waters by infufion, how to prepare; Lime-water, 702,, Compound 
Jime-water, ibid. Sublimate water, 703." Styptic water, ibid. 
‘Tar-water, idid. . ‘hala e hill 
JVaters, fimple diftilled, their medical ufes, 704... Preparation-of cia- 
namon water, ib:d. Pennyroyal water,.iéid. Peppermint water, 
ibid, Spearmint water, sid. Rofe water, 795, » Jamaica pepper 
water, 7id. fri | 
Waters, {pirisuous, diftilled, how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon 
water, 705. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, did. 
Watery eye, how to cure, 429, | 
Watkinfon, Dr. his dying requet, 686. . : 
Weaning of children from the breaft, the proper modeof, 16, 17. 
Wearber, fates of, which produce the putrid fever, 186. 
Wells, caution to perfons going down into them, 2, nore. Deep ought 
not to be entered till the air in, is purified, 560. 
Whey, an excellent drink in a dyfentery, 329; and in the rheumatifm, 
365. Orange whey, how to make, 152. Alum whey, 203, 703. 
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Muftard whey, idi¢. Scorbutic whey, 7064. 

Whitle, 522. | 

Whyte, Dr. his remedies for flatulencies, 415. - 

Wind. See Flatulencies. | 3 

Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and | 
fitting near them, 126. 

Wine, goody almolt the only medicine eneceffary in a nervous fever, 
181. 

Wines, the medical properties of, 706. Their ufe in extraGting the 
virtues of medicinal fubftances, ii/¢. Preparation of anthelmin- 
thic wine, 707. Antimonial wine, ié/¢. Bitter wine, ibid, Ipe- 
cacuanha wine, idid. Chalybeate or fteel wine, shid. Stomachic 
wine, 708. . . 

Womb, inhammation of, its fymptoms, 466. Medical treatment of, 

08. | 

Winer érrors in their education pointed ont, 4. Why fubjeé to hy- 
terics, 61. Are besser adapted to follow fedentary occupations 
than men, 78, zoe. Inchild-bed, often die from their apprehen- 
fions of death, 1cg. Their diforders rendered epidemical by the 
force of imagination, i4id. Every thing that can alarm them to be 
carefully guarded againft, rro, Evil tendency of tolling bells for 
the dead, iid. How expofed to a miliary fever during pregnancy, 
166. Their copftiutions injured by living too much within 
doors, 433. Thofe who work in the open air almoft as hardy as_ 
men, 484. \ Advice to, with reference to the mentftrual difcharge, 
ibid. At the commencement, 485. Fluor albus, with its proper 
treatment, defcribed, 489. Advice to, at the ceafing of the men. 
fes, 4g0. Rules of condu& during pregnancy, 4gis Caufes and 
Symptoms of abortion, 492, How to guard againit abortion, iid, 


Treat. 
# i 
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Treatment in cafes of abortion, idid. InftruGions at the time of 
child-birth, 493. Caufe of the milk fever, 496. How to guard 
againitthe miltary fever, 497. The suerietl fever, ibid. Gene- 
ral cautions for women in child-bed, 500. Caufes of barrennefs, 
ibid. | AOD 

Wool, the bet externa] application in the gout, 359. 

Workhoufes poifonous to infants, 28. . y 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 297. Three principal 
kinds of, diftinguifhed, 343. Symptoms of, zbid. Caufes, 344. 
Medical treatment for, 345. Remedy for chilcren, 346. Gene- 
ral cautions for preferving children from them, 347. Danger of 
taking quack medicines for them, zdid. mote. Parents advifed not 
to feed them with meat, two or three times a-day, as the flefh of 
animals in a ftate of putrefaction often generates worms, 348. ; 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 371. 
Is a powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 440. , 

Hounds, ave not cured by external applications, 529. Are cured by 
nature, zbid. Proper courfe of treatment, ibid. How to ftop the 
bleeding, 530. Caution againf improper ftypties, ibid. Method 
wpb ¢ them, 531. Poultices for inflamed wounds, 532. Res 
gimen, iid. | 

Writing, hints‘of advice to thofe who are mueh employed in, 52, 54. 


a 


Yaws, general hint for the cure of, 480, note. . 
Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are 
able, 20. | 


Z 
Zinc, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepfy, 407. 
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